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Usebce,  AncRirr.  The  name  of  Gra-  mountains  ore  covered  with  the  plant!  of 
cis  originated  in  Italy,  and  was  prpb-  the  polar  regions.  In  Alliens,  the  ther- 
ibly  derived  from  Pelasgian  colonies,  inometer  very  seldom  falls  below  the 
who,  coming  from  Epirus,  and  calling  freezing  point,  or  rises  above  25°  Rkbu- 
themselves  Grecians,  from  Graeua,  the  mur  {88  Fahrenheit).  In  the  islands,  eve- 
son  of  their  ancestor,  Thessalus,  occa-  ry  evening,  at  a  particular  hour,  a  gentle 
rioned  the  application  of  this  name  to  all  sea  breeze  sets  in,  which  tempers  the  heat 
the  people  who  spoke  the  same  language  of  the  day.  But  in  the  plains  of  Thessa- 
wVlh  them.  In  earlier  times,  e.  g.,  in  the  ly,  which  lie  1200  feet  above  the  level  of 
time  of  Homer,  Greece  hod  no  general  the  sea,  and  more  especially  iu  the  moun- 
nante  among  the  .natives.  It  afterwards  tains  of  Arcadia,  the  winter  is  as  severe 
received  the"  name  of  Hellas,  and  still  lat-  as  in  England.  The  fruits  of  the  soil  are 
er,  after  the  country  was  conquered  by  as  abundant  as  they  are  various.  Even 
the  Romans,  the  name  of  Adiina,  under  where  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
which  Macedonia  and  Epirus  were  not  husbandry,  it  produces  thyme,  marjoram, 
included.  The  Grecian  tribes  were  so  and  a  number  of  aromatic  herbs,  which 
widely  dispersed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de-  afford  a  rich  pasturage.  Greece  produces 
(ermine,  with  precision,  the  limits  of  eight  kinds  of  com  and  ten  hinds  of 
Greece,  properly  so  called.  The  name  olives.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  native  country 
was  sometimes  applied  only  to  that  coun*  of  the  grape,  particularly  of  the  small 
try  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  sort,  from  which  the  currants  of  corn- 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was  separated  merce  are  made.  The  name  of  these  is 
from  Macedonia  by  the  Cambunian  mnirn-  a  corruption  of  Ctrrinlh,  the  chief  plan ta- 
taira,  and  contained  about  42,000  square  tion  having  formerly  been  on  the  isthmus 
wiles ',  sometimes  it  was  taken  in  a  wider  of  this  name.  There  are  40  kinds  of  Gne- 
Kose,  including  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  cian  grapes  known.  The  honey  of  this 
having  mount  Hfemus  and  the  fgean  country  is  very  famous.  (See  Hymttttu.) 
and  Ionian  seas  for  its  boundaries,  and  Greece  produces  all  the  necessaries  of 
comprising  the  islands  of  these  two  seas,  life,  and  there  is  no  country"  whose  coast 
Greece  'consists  partly  of  continental,  is  so  well  supplied  with  hays  and  harbors 
and  partly  of  insular  regions.  A  chain  for  commerce.  The  main  land  is  now 
of  mountains,  extending  from  the  Ambra-  divided  into  Northern  Greece,  Middle 
cian  gulf,  in  the  west,  to  Therrnopyke,  on  Greece,  Greece  Proper,  or  Hellas,  in  its 
the  east,  separates  Northern  Greece  from  narrower  sense,  and  the  Peloponnesus 
Southern.  The  clirruite  is  alternately  so-  (Mnren).  I.  Northern  Greece  includes, 
vera  or  mild,  as  the  mountains  or  valleys  1.  Theissly  (q.  v.)  (now  Janna) ;  2.  Epi- 
predominate,  but  it  is  agreeable  and  rus  (q.  v.)  (now  Albania] ;  3.  Macedonia 
healthy.  People  are  not  (infrequently  (now  Macedonia,  or  Filiba-Vilajeti),  ac- 
fbund  here,  whose  age  is  over  100  years,  counted  a  part  ofiGteece  from  the  time 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  favor-  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  making  a 
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donia  made  a  put.  II.  Middle  Greece,  (Tine),  Andros,  Gyaros,  Cecs  {ZiuV  Syros, 
or  Hellas  (now  Ljv^a),  contains,  l.Acar-  Cylhnus  (Thernnel  Seriphoe,  Siphnoe, 
nania,  inhabited  by  a  rough  and  warlike  Cimolia  (Argentiere),  Melon  (Milo),  The 
people,  frith  no  remarkable  rivers  or  ra  {Santorin),  las,  where  Homer  is  said  to 
mountains ;  2.  jGtolia  (q.  v.) ;  3.  Doris,  have  been  buried,  Naxaa  [in  more  ancient 
or  Doris  Ttetrapolis  (formerly  Dryopolie);  limes,  Dia),  Pares  (Paiia),  &c  To  the 
4.  Locris  (q.  v.),  with  the  pass  of  Ther-  Sporades  belong  Coa  (Stanchio,  Stingo), 
inopyue ;  5.  Phocis,  watered  by  the  Ce-  Parmacusa,  Patmos  (Palmo,  Palmosa), 
phisaus,  and  containing  mount  Pamaftnis,  Samoa,  Chios  (Scio),  with  many  smaller 
under  which  lay  Delphi  (q.  v.);  6.  Bteo-  eunuunding islanda, Lesboa (Hir/lene),  tbo 
tin  (q.  v.);  7.  Attica  (q.  v.];  8.  Megaris,  surrounding  islands  called  Hecatoimr/»oi, 
whh  thg  city  of  Megara,  the  smallest  of  i-  e,  the  /tundred  iifand!*,  Tenedos  (Bogds- 
aB  the  Grecian  state*.  III.  The  penin-  cba,  Adassi),  Lemnos  (Stalimene),  Imbros 
aula  of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  which  the  (Lembro),  Bamotbrace,  Thsaos,  and,  neax- 
isthmns  of  Curiuih  led  through  Megaris,  ar  the  Grecian  coast,  Seyms  and  Eubces 
contained,  1.  the  territory  of  Corinth  ■  (Negropont).  Ancient  Macedonia  was, 
(q.  vX  with  the  city  of  the  same  name,  in  its  interior,  rough,  woody  and -barren, 
called,  in  earlier  times,  Ephyra ;  2.  the  and  produced  wine,  oil  and  fruit-trees 
small  territory  of  Sicyon,  with  the  ancient  only  on  the  coast  The  same  is  true  of 
city  of  the  same  name;  3.  Achaia,  an-  Epulis.  But  Theaaaly  was  a  fruitful  and 
ciently  called  -Egiaiet,  and,  afterwards,  well  watered  country,  and  produced  the 
Jbnia,  contained  12  cities  on  the  coast  finest  hones.  Bceotia  was  likewise  fruit- 
which  stretched  along  the  Corinthian  ful,  and  abounded  in  fine  herds  of  cattle, 
gulf  to  the  river  Melae ;  4.  Elie,  divided  The  soil  of  Locris  was  moderately  good  ; 
into  two  parts  by  tbo  river  Alpbeus,  that  of  Doris  was  more  fruitful,  and  that 
stretched  from  Achaia,  south-west,  to  the  of  Phocia  still  more  so,  producing,  in 
sea-coast ;  it  contained  the  celebrated  abundance,  good  wine,  fine  oil  and  mad- 
cities  of  Cyllene  and  Oh/mpia  (q.  v.);  der.  The  rough  mountains  of  jElolia 
&  Messenia,  with  the  river  Parnisus,  ex-  were  neither  suited  to  pasturage  nor  to 
tending  from  the  southern  part  of  Elia  agriculture.  Acaroania,  the  sea-Anst  of 
along  the  sea  to  the  extremity  of  the  coo-  Attica,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
linent,  with  the  city  of  Measene,  and  the  Megaris,  were  aa  little  remarkable  for  fer- 
frontkr  towns  of  Ithoine  and  Ira;  6.  La-  tiiiry  as  Achaia,  Argolis  had  a  fruitful 
conia,  Laconics,  Lacediemon,  a  moun-  soil ;  and  in  Laconia, Messenia  and  Elis, 
tainous  country  travemed  by  the  Tayge-  both  agriculture  and  pasturage  nourished, 
tus,  and  watered  by  the  Eurotaa,  bounded  Arcadia  was  a  mountainous  country,  well 
on  three  sides  by  the  Messenian,  the  La-  adapted  for  the  raising  of  (locks.  The 
conian  and  the  Argolic  gnus;  Sparta  Grecian  islands  lie  under  a  fortunate  sky, 
(q.  v.)  was  the  capital ;  7.  Argolis  (q.  v.j ;  and  are  most  of  them  very  rich  in  wine 
8.  Arcadia  (q.  v.J.  The  islands  which  and  in  wild  and  cultivated  fruits.* 
belong  to  Greece,  lie,  I.  in  the  Ionian  sea,        ,  „      „  „  „  ..    .      .  ,    . 

I.  Corcyra  (Corfu);  2.  Cephslonia ;  a  As-  witha  View  of  the  Modern  uucoveriei  made  in 
teris;  4.  Ithaca  (Teaki) ;  5.  Zacynthus  thai  Country,  by  F.  K.  G.  KraM,  pnAMor 
(Zante:  St  Maura  is  the  ancient  peninsu-  (Leipaie,  18MJ,  two  volumes  with  an  AUm.  A 
la  of  Leucadia,  formerly  connected  with  f?^  o^  Tour  (h™ah  G™™  iu.d  Albu,* 
the  main  land  of  Acaroania);  &  Cytbem  ^^kST'r^S^Tl'S^ 
(Cengo) ;  7.  the  group  of  viands  m  the  poini  of  new.  Geil  and  DodweU  have  written 
Argolic  gulf;  8.  the  island  of  Pelops,  near  on  ihe  gvoajniph;,  topography  and  biworv  of 
the  territory  of  Trouene,  and,  not  far  &T**  aj  una  ud  modem  tinea,  with  Bm 
oft;  Sphasria,  Calauria  (Poros);  9.  Mp-  ZtVttjL!**^"'  "  ■tW*-h™<k    Dod_ 

na;  10.  Salamis  (Coluri),  and  many  but-  ditional   iiX™aL_.   , , 

rounding    islands ;    11.    Crete    (Candia).  Satan,  Krveu,  have  give 

II.  In  the  .Sgean  sea,  now  called   the  of  U*  remabu  of  the  ar' 
Jrchipffvo,  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  "*  ""  """"' 
the  mainland,  lie,  I.  Carpathos  (Scarpan- 

to);  3.  Rhodes;  3.  Cyprus;  tCheCycla-"  ...._,  r _v  „,„ _. 

dee,  i.   e.,   Dekw,  and    the    surrounding  HonwHi  Picture  of  Grecian  Aniiqoiiiea,  ■ 

islands  on  the  west;  and,  5.  the  Sporades,  Account    of  the    muet  celebrated   Place,    and 

chipetago.    To  the  Cyclades  belong  De-  H»a>J,nlouanX  Vauaon^l^naeJOoudo, 

los    (SdiUi),    Rhenns,    Miconos,    Tenos  Caneuan,  and  alas  Gah't  LeUen  boa.  the  La- 
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The  /fittory  of  Greece  is  divided  into  cbu*  planted  the  vine.  The  Egyptian 
three  principal  periods — the  periods  of  it>  fugitive  Danaus  camo  to  Argos,  and  Co- 
rise,  its  power,  and  its  fall.  The  firat  ex-  crops  to  Attics.  Now  began  the  heroic 
vends  from  the  origin  of  the  people,  about  age,  to  which  Hercules,  Jason,  Pirithoua 
1800  years  B.  C,  to  Lycurgus,  875  years  and  Theseus  belong,  and  that  of  the  old 
B.  C. ;  the  second  extends  from  that  time  bards  and  sages,  as  Thamyrav  Ampbion, 
lo  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Mubbus,  Chiron  and 
146  B.  C. ;  the  third  shows  us  the  Greeks  many  others,  A  warlike  spirit  filled  the 
as  a.  conquered  people,  constantly  on  the  whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel  called 
decline,  until  at  length, about  A. D.300,  the  all  the  heroes  of  Greece  to  arms,  as,  for 
old  Grecian  states  were  swallowed  up  in  instance,  the  war  against  Thebes,  and  the 
the  Byzantine  empire.  According  to  tra-  Trojan  war,  1300  years  B.  C,  which  lat- 
ditioii,  the  Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  ter  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in 
the  first  people  who  wandered  into  the  history  of  Greece.  This  war  depriv- 
Greece.  They  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  ed  many  Kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and 
earth,  supporting  themselves  on  wild  produced  n  general  confusion,  of  which 
fruits,  and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  cop-  the  Heraclidn  took  advantage,  80  years 
quered  enemies,  until  Phoroneus,  who  is  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess 
called  ting  of  Jirgot,  began  to  introduce  themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
civilization  among  them.  Pelasgus  in  drove  out  the  Ionians  and  Achteans,  who 
Arcadia,  and  .fgialeus  in  Achaja,  en-  took  refuge  in  Attica.  But,  not  finding 
liearored  at  the  same  time  to  civilize  their  here  sufficient  room,  Neleus  (1044)  led  on 
savage  subjects.  The  Cyclopean  walls  Ionian  colony  to  Asia  Minor,  where  a 
are  their  work.  (See  Cyclopean  Worla.\  colony  of  Motions,  from  the  Pelouonne- 
Sniall  kingdoms  arose;  e.  g.,  Sparta  and  bus,  had  already  settled,  and  was  followed, 
Athens.  Some  barbarous  tribes  received  80  years  after,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians. 
names  from  the  three  brothers,  Achaaus,  In  other  states  republics  were  founded, 
Pelaagus  and  Pythius,  who  led  colonies  viz,  in  Phocis,  in  Thebes,  and  in  the 
from  Arcadia  to  Thessaly,  and  also  from  Asiatic  colonies,  and  at  length  also  in 
Thi  iiwlw  and  Grascus  (the  sons  of  Pelas-  Athens  and  many  other  places ;  so  that,  for 
gas),  and  others.  Deucalion's  flood,  1514  the  next  400  yean,  all  the  southern  part 
B-  C-,  and  the  emigration  of  a  new  peo-  of  Greece  was  for  the  moat  part  occupied 
pie  from  Asia,  the  Hellene*,  produced  great  by  republics.  Their  prosperity  and  the 
changes.  The  Hellenes  spread  them-  fineness  of  the  climate,  in  the  mean  time, 
selves  over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pe-  made  the  Asiatic  colonies  the  mother  of 
laagi,  or  mingled  with  them.  Their  name  the  arts  and  of  learning.  They  gave 
became  the  general  name  of  the  Greeks,  birth  to  the  songs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Greece  now  raised  Itself  from  its  savage  There  commerce,  navigation  end  law 
state,  and  improved  still  more  rapidly  flourished,  Greece,  however,  still  retain- 
after  the  arrival  of  some  Phoenician  and  ed  its  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
Egyptian  colonies.  About  60  years  after  was  unacquainted  with  luxury.  If  the 
the  flood  of  Deucalion,  Cadmus,  the  Pbce-  population  of  any  state  became  too  nu- 
niciaa,  sealed  in  Thebes,  and  introduced  a  merous,  colonies  were  sent  out ;  for  exam- 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Ceres,  from  pie,  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  pow- 
Sicily,  and  Triptolemus,  from  Eleusts,  erful  colonies  of  Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Sy- 
tanght  the  nation  agriculture,  and  Hoc-  bans,  Crotona,  Tarentum,  Gela,  Locris 
vani  contain  good  observations  on  the  niiutn  ««•  Messena  were  planted  in  Sicily  and 

and  custom*  of  Modem  Omen,  and  lbs  islands  the  Southern  part  of  Italy.     (See  Magna 

of  the  Archipelago.    Tbe  principal  work,  howev-  Gracia.)    The  small  independent  States  of 

",  *  *«'  °f  p"W"iBt  IfT^i"  ¥"?cb££:  Gr»ce  needed  a  common  bond  of  union. 

iSrSSi^SSl  *%*&&%  Thts  bond  was  found  .in  the  temple  of 

ace.    contains  information  on  Ihs  history  of  the  Delphi,  the  Amphictyomc  council,  and  the 

cultivation  of  the  modern  Greeks.    Gell,  in  Ins  solemn  games,  among  which  the  Olyni- 

rfnnative  of  ■  Joonsy  in  the  Moroa  (London,  pje  were  the  most  distinguished,  the  in- 

im^mainuin,  that  Uw  Greek,  do  notpo.-  g^^^  or  ^that  revival  of  which,  776 

■ess  snea-  cultivation  as  lo  be  worthy  of  Freedom.  .,«    a       .»..,_     rt       ■         .  *.         . 

K^raryopinionismamtaine/wEd.BIn-  B.  C„  flimtshed  the  Greeks  With  a  ehron- 

oniere,  in  his  Report  on  me  present  Stale  of  the  ologicsl  era.      (See  Epoch.)      From   this 

Greek  Confederation,  etc.  (London,  ISIS).   P.  O.  time,  Athena  and  Sparta  began  to  surpass 

ted's  Vouaftt  dam  U  Grt*  ae*o*pxg»t>  rt,e  other  States  of  Greece  in  nower  and 


wab  on  me  Greek  revolution,  see  Iht  chut  ef     ""i  tireece  Lou  oumuj  u«uu  uu^uuu 
tiwtiitmmofthitartirU.in  whickitii Mated.)    advances  in  civilization.     Besides  the  art 
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of  poetrVjWe  find  thnt  philosophy  began  An  attempt  to  liberate  Greece,  occasioned 
to  be  cultivated  600  B.  C.,  and  even  ear-  by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  was  frusDut- 
lier  in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy  than  in  ed  by  Antipeter.  The  Lomian  war,  of 
Greece  Proper.  Statuary  and  painting  ter  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  equally 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  unsuccessful.  Greece  was  now  little  bet. 
important  colonies  of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  ter  than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury 
in  GauL  and  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  were  had  enervated  the  ancient  courage  and 
founded.  Athens  was  continually  ex-  energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  moat 
tending  her  commerce,  and  estabuebed  of  the  states  of  Southern  Greece,  Sparta 
important  commercial  posts  in  Thrace,  and  jEtolia  excepted,  concluded  tins 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were  Acheean  league,  for  the  maintenance  of 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lyd-  their  freedom  against  the  Macedonians. 
ian  Cnxsus,  ahd  soon  after  under  that  of  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  this 
Cyrus.  Greece  itself  was  threatened  league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  applied  to 
with  a  similar  fate  by  die  Persian  kings  Macedonia  for  help,  and  was  victorious. 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  Then  the  heroic  But  this  friendship  was  soon  fatal,  for  it 
spirit  of  the  free  Greeks  showed  itself  in  involved  Greece  in  the  contest  between 
its  greatest  brilliancy.  Athens  and  Spar-  Philip  and  the  Romans,  whoj  at  first,  in- 
to almost  alone  withstood  the  vast  armies  deed,  restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian 
of  the  Pennon,  and  the  battles  of  Mara-  states,  while  they  changed  ■  jEtolio,  and 
thon,  Thermopylnrand  Planea,  as  well  as  soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  prov- 
the  sea-fights  at  Artemisium,  Salamis  and  inces  ;  hut  they  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
Mycale,  taught  the  Persians  that  the  cite  dimensions  in  the  Achaean  league, 
Greeks  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  them,  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks, 
Athens  now  exceeded  all  the  other  states  and  finally  compelled  them  to  take  up 
in  splendor  and  in  power.  The  supremo-  anna  to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  110- 
cy  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  maintained,  equal  a  contest  could  not  long  remain  Ult- 
derolved  on  this  city,  whose  commander,  decided  ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  MU 
Cimon,  compelled  the  Persians  to  ac-  R  C,  placed  the  Greeks  in  the  power  of 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Asia  the  Romans,  During  the  whole  period 
Minor.  Athens  was  also  the  centre  of  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Pelopoune-  Clueronea  and  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
sian  war  now  broke  out,  Sparta  being  no  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciences 
longer  able  to   endure   die   overbearing  flourished  among  the  Greeks ;  indeed,  the 


Side  of  Athens.     This  war  devastated  golden  age  of  the  arts  was  ii 

reece,  and  enslaved  Athens,  until  Thras-  Alexander.     The  Grecian   colonies  were 

ybulus  again  restored  its  freedom ;  and,  yet  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 

for  a  short  time,  Sparta  was  compelled,  in  the  mother  country  ;  especially  Alexan- 

her  turn,  to  bend  before  the  Theban  he-  dria,  in  Egypt,  became  die  seat  of  learn* 

roes   Epominondas  and   Pelopidas.      In  ing.    As  they,  also,  in  process  of  time, 

spite  of  these  disturbances,  poets,  philoso-  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 

pners,  artiste  and  statesmen,  continued  to  tbey  became,  like  their  mother  country, 

arise,  commerce  flourished,  and  manners  the  instructers  of  their  conquerors.     In 

and  customs  were  carried  to  the  highest  the  time  of  Augustus,   the   Greeks  lost 

degree  of  refinement     But  that  unhappy  even  the  shadow  of  their  former  freedom, 

period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  Greeks,  and  ceased  to  be  an  independent  people, 

ceasing  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advance  in  although   their  language,   manners,   cus- 

civilization.     A  kingdom,  formed  by  con-  toras,  learning,  arts  and  taste  spread  over 

Sleet,  hod   grown  up  on  the   north   of  the  whole  Roman  empire.    The  chanc- 

reece,  the  ruler  of  which,  Philip,  united  ter  of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low, 

courage  with  cunning.     The  dissensions  that  the  Romans  esteemed  a  Greek  as  the 

which    prevailed    among    the    different  most  worthless  of-  creatures.      *   '        ' 


a,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  exe-    ury  had  wholly  corrupted  them ;  their  Mi- 
nis ambitious  plans,  and  the  bottle  of     cietit  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
CbBHonea,  338  B.  C.,  gave  Macedonia  the    was  extinguished ;  and  a  mean  servility 


command  of  all  Greece.     In  vain  did  the  was  substituted  in  its  place.     At  the  be- 

subjugated  states  hope  to  become  free  after  ginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  nubon 

his  death.      The  destruction  of  Thebes  scarcely  showed  a  trace    of  the  noble 

was  sufficient   to  subject    all  Greece  to  characteristics  of  their  fathers.     The  bar- 

the  young  Alexander.      This  prince,  as  banana  soon  after  began  their  ruinous  in- 

generalissimo  of  the   Greeks,  gained  the  cursions   into  Greece. — Besides  the  well 

most  splendid  victories  over  the  Persians,  known  works  on  the  history  of  Greece, 


9  laud,  she  displayed  herself  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  man 
in  nil  her  charms.  The  uncivilized  enlightened  period  of  Greece,  clearer 
Greek  waa  manly  and  proud,  active  and    ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  deity,  of  his  om- 
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by  Mrtford,  Gillies,  BartMlemy  (Anachar-  ward  ceremonies.  His  religion  hod  little 
«■),  &c,  we  would  mention  Clinton's  influence  .on  Ms  morals,  Ins  belief,  end 
■fasti  Hdlernci  (Oxford,  1^241  an  impor-  the  government  of  nil  thoughts.  All  it 
tant  w»rk  on  the  political  and  literary  chro-  required  was  a  belief  in  the  gods,  and  in 
oology  of  Greece,  from  the  55th  to  the  a  future  existence ;  a  freedom  from  gross 
134th  Olympiad  ;  and  Wachsmuth's  Hd-  crimes,  and  an  observance  of  prescribed 
lemscne  JUtartkumikunde  (1  vol,  Halle,  rites.  The  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
1836) ;  also  Heeren'tt  Politics  of  Ancient  and  some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme 
Greece  (translated,  Boston,  1834}. — The  God,  who  hated  and  punished  evil,  loved 
principal  traits  in  the  character  of  the  an-  and  rewarded  good,  served,  at  first,  to 
eient  Greeks,  were  simplicity  and  gran,  maintain  gitod  morals  and  piety  among 
deur.  The  Greek  was  his  own  instruct-  them.  These  notions  were  afterwards 
er,  sad  if  he  learned  any  thing  from  oth-  exalted  and  systematized  by  poetry  end 
"s,  he  did  it  with  freedom  and  independ-  philosophy,  and  the  improvement  spread 
ee.  Nature  was  bia  great  model,  and  from  the  cultivated  classes  through  die 
his  native  land,  she  displayed  herself  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  most 
enlightened  period  of  Greece,  clearer 
ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  deity,  of  his  om- 
niscience, his  omnipresence,  ms  holiness, 
He  esteemed  and  exer-  his  goodness,  his  justice,  and  of  the  ne- 
ciaed  hospitality  towards  strangers  and  cessity  of  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
countrymen.  These  features  of  the  Gre-  purity  of  heart,  prevailed.  The  moral 
cian  character  had  an  important  influence  system  of  some  individuals  among  the 
oo  the  religion,  politics,  manners  and  plii-  Greeks  was  equally  pure.  The  precepts 
JoBophy  of  the  nation.  The  gods  of  of  morality  were  delivered  at  fust  in  sen- 
Greece  were  not,  like  those  of  Asia,  sur-  tenuous  maxims;  for  example)  the  sayings 
rounded  by  a  holy  obscurity ;  they  were  of  die  seven  wise  men.  Afterwards,  Soc- 
human  in  their  faults  and  virtues,  but  rates  and  his  disciples  arose,  and  promul- 
were  placed  far  above  mortals.  They  gated  their  pure  doctrines.  The  love  of 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  men  ;  good  freedom  among  the  Greeks,  sprang  from 
and  evil  came  from  their  hands ;  all  phye-  their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  long 
ical  and  moral  endowments  were  their  without  oppression  or  fear  of  other  na- 
gjfi.  The  moral  system  of  the  earliest  tions,  and  from  their  natural  vivacity  of 
Greeks  taught  them  to  honor  the  gods  spirit.  It  was  this  which  made  small  ar- 
by  an  exact  observance  of  customs;  to  mies  invincible,  and  which  caused  Lycur- 
hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sacred,  and  gus,  Solon  and  Tunoleon  to  refuse  crowns. 
even  to  spare  murderers,  if  they  fled  to  the  Their  freedom  was  the  work  of  nature, 
sanctuaries  of  the  gods  for  refuge.  Ctin-  and  the  consequence  of  their  original  pa- 
rting and  revenge  were  allowed  to  be  triarehal  mode  of  life.  The  first  kings 
practised  against  enemies.  No  law  en-  were  considered  as  fathers  of  families,  to 
forced  continence.  The  power  of  the  whom  obedience  was  willingly  paid,  in 
father,  of  the  husband  or  the  brother,  return  for  protection  and  favors.  Impor 
alone  guarded  the  honor  of  the  female  tant  affairs  were  decided  by  the  assemblies 
sex,  who  therefore  lived  in  continual  de-  of  the  people.  Each  man  was  master  in 
peodence.  The  loss  of  virtue  was  Be-  his  own  house,  and  in  early  times  no  tax- 
vstely  punished,  but  the  seducer  brought  es  were  paid.  But  as  the  kings  strove 
his  gifts  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  as  if  his  continually  to  extend  their  powers,  they 
conduct  had  been  guiltless.  The  securi-  were  ultimately  compelled  to  resign  their 
ty  of  domestic  life  rested  entirely  on  the  dignities,  and  free  states  arose,  with  forms 
master  of  the  family.  From  these  char-  of  government  inclining  more  or  less  to 
acteristic  traits  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  aristocracy  or  democracy,  or  composed  of 
originated,  in  the  sequel,  the  peculiarities  a  union  of  the  two ;  the  citizens  were  at- 
of  their  religious  notions,'  their  love  of  tached  to  a  government  which  was  ad- 
freedom  and  action,  their  taste  for  the  ministered  under  the  direction  of  wise 
beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  the  simnlici-  laws,  Md  not  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was 
ty  of  their  manners.  The  religion  of  the  this  noble  love  for  a  free  country,  which 
Greeks  was  not  so  much  mingled  with  prompted  Leonidas  to  say  to  the  king  of 
superstition  as  that  of  the  Romans;  thus,  Persia,  that  he  would  rather  die  thanhoM 
for  example,  they  were  unacquainted  with  B  despotic  sway  over  Greece.  It  was  thai 
the  practice  of  augury.  The  Greek  was  which  inspired  Solon,  Themistocles,  De- 
inclined  to  festivity,  even  in  religion,  and  mosthenes  and  Phocio a,  when,  in  spite  of 
served  the  gods  less  in  spirit  than  in  out-  the  ingratitude  of  their  countrymen,  they 
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tion  of  their  fruitful  country,  which,  by  secondary  dialects.  The  four  leading  di- 
tto: industry  of  the  inhabitants,  afforded  alects  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  Hello- 
nourishment  to  several  millions,  and  the  tic- Doric  and  the  Ionic-Attic.  The  for- 
weahh  of  their  colonies,  prove  the  activity  mer  was  the  oldest ;  in  fact,  Doric  was 
of  the  Greeks.  Commerce,  navigation  generally  used  to  signify  what  was  an- 
and  manufactures  flourished  on  all  aides ;  cient.  The  oldest  Doric  style  is  display- 
knowledge  of  every  sort  was  accumulat-  ed  in  tbe  jEolic  dialect,  from  which  tbe 
ed ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  at  Latin  language  is  derived.  The  Doric 
work ;  the  Greeks  learned  to  estimate  the  was  hard  and  harsh  ;  the  Ionic  was  the 
pleasures  of  society,  but  they  also. learned  softest.  The  Mahc  was  spoken  on  tbe 
to  love  luxury.  From  these  sources  of  north  of  the  Isthmus  (excepting  in  Mega- 
activity  sprang  also  a  love  of  great  ac-  ra,  Attica  and  Doris),  in  the  iEolian  colo- 
tions  and  great  enterprises,  so  many  in-  iiies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  some  of  tbe 
stances  of  which  are  furnished  by  Gre-  northern  islands  of  the  Mgean  sea.  The 
cian  history.  Another  striking  trait  of  the  Doric  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in 
Grecian  character,  waa  a  love  of  the  beau-  the  Doric  Tetrapo  lis,  in  the  Doric  colo- 
tiful,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  This  tries  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Lower  Italy  (Taren- 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  awakened  and  de-  turn),  of  Sicily  (Syracuse,  Agrigeniuin), 
ve loped  by  nature,  created  for  itself  an  and  most  purely  by  tbe  Messenians;  the 
ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and  Ionic  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Mi- 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  as  a  criterion  nor,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipela- 
ftr  every  work  of  art.  A  noble  simplici-  go ;  and  the  Attic  in  Attica.  In  each  e*f 
ly  pervades  every  thing  which  comes  from  these  dialects,  there  are  celebrated  au- 
them.  ItisthiswIiidihasmadetheGreeks  thorn.  To  the  Ionic  dialect  belong,  in 
the  instructers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  part,  the  works  of  the  oldest  poets,  Ho- 
Greek  Language  and  ffriting.  Tbe  mer,  Hesiod,  Theognis,  etc;  it  is  found 
language,  which  we  call  Grttk,  was  not  pure  in  some  prose  writers,  especially 
tbe  primitive,  language  of  Greece,  for  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ;  the  poems 
Greece  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  of  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Mos- 
Pelasgi.  Their  language  was  already  ex-  cbua.  Little  Doric  prose  remains,  and 
tinct  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  as-  that  is  mostly  on  mathematical  or  philo- 
serts  that  it  was  different  from  the  Helle-  sopbicaJ  subjects.  In  jF.olic,  we  have 
nic,  and  adds,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  fragments  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho.  After 
Hellenes  have  retained  their  original  Ian-  Athens  had  obtained  the  supremacy  of 
gunge  (I.  57).  But  on  the  question  Greece,  and  rendered  itself  the  centre  of  ' 
whence  it  originated,  there  is  a  diversity  all  literary  cultivation,  the  masterpieces 
of  opinion  ;  for  some  derive  it  from  the  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
Perstan,  others  from  the  Scythian — two  tnphaues,  Thucydides,  Xenopnon,  Plato, 
opinions,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  incom-  Isocrntes,   Demosthenes,  etc,   made   the: 

rtible  with  each  other.  Out  of  Greece,  Attic  the  common  dialect  of  literature, 
was  spoken  in  a  great  part  of  Asia  Mi-  Grammarians  afterwards  distinguished 
nor,  of  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in  those 
in  other  regions  which  were  settled  by  masters,  from  the  Attic  of  common  life, 
Grecian  colonies.  From  the  great  num-  calling  the  latter  the  common  Greet  or  /fe- 
ber  of  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  same  race,  it  letnc  dialed,  and  even  the  later  Attic  wri- 
was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  teis,  posterior  to  the  golden  age  of  the  In- 
different dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which  erature,  Hdlents  or  common  Greek*.  In 
is  the  more  necessary  for  becoming  ac-  this  latter  class  are  Aristotle,  Theopbras- 
quainted  with  tbe  Greek  language,  since  tus,  Apollodorus,  Polybius,  Plutarch  and 
the  writers  of  this  nation  have  transmitted  others,  many  of  whom,  however,  wrote 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  dialects  genuine  Attic,  as  Lucian,  ^Elian  and  Ar- 
in  the  use  of  single  letters,  words,  forms,  rian.  Except  the  dramatists,  the  poets 
terminations  and  expressions,  and  that  not  by  no  means,  confined  themselves  to  the 
merely  to  characterize  more  particularly  Attic ;  the  dramatists  themselves  assumed 
an  individual  represented  as  speaking,  the  Doric,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their 
but  even  when  they  speak  in  their  own  choruses,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  ad- 
person.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  ditional  solemnity,  because  these  belonged 
three  leading  dialects,  according  to  the  to  the  oldest  liturgy  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
three  leading  branches  of  the  Greeks,  the  the  other  poets  retained  the  Homeric  style. 
vEolic,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic,  to  which  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Greeks  were 
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much  better  acquainted  with  their  differ-  the  lame.  The  figures  of  the  oldest 
eot  dialects  than  some  moderns,  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  letters  diifer  very 
Germans,  for  instance,  are  with  theirs,  much  from  the  modem  Hebrew  and 
Thia  mar,  pernaps,  have  been,  in  a  great  Greek  letters.  There  have  not  been  wont- 
degree,  the  effect  of  the  universal  popu-  ing  persons,  however,  who  assert  that  the 
lariry  of  Homer,  the  use  of  a  religious  art  of  writing  was  practised  among  the 
ritual,  and  thegreat  mutual"  intercourse  of  Pelasgi  before  the  tune  of  Cadmus.  Th« 
the  nation.  But,  probably,  the  dialects  opinion,  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but 
were  not,  in  the  earliest  times,  so  distinct  corroborated  by  no  single  author  of  au- 
fi-om  each  other  as  they  afterwards  be-  thority,  has  not  failed  to  meet  with  advo- 
came ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  we  must  cates  in  modern  times.  Others,  on  the 
explain  the  peculiarities  of  die  style  of  contrary,  have  appeared,  who  place  the 
Homer  and  Heaiod.  "In  Homer  and  origin  of  the  ait  of  writing  in  Greece 
Hosiod,"  says  Mathia,  "  forms  and  ex-  much  later.  The  first  who  attracted  at- 
presstOBB  occur,  which  grammarians  pro-  tention  to  this  point,  was  Wood,  in  his 
nonnce  JEoilc,  Doric,  Attic,  or  the  pa-  Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Homer. 
ruhaiities  of  a  local  dialect.  But  they  It  is,  at  all  events,  of  great  importance,  for 
could  hardly  have  been  such  at  the  time  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  Homer, 
of  these  poets,  who  would  have  as  Utile  and  deciding  respecting  Ante-Homeric 
allowed  themselves  to  employ  such  a  poetry  and  literature,  to  ascertain  whether 
mixture,  as  a  German  poet  would  permit  the  art  of  writing  was  or  was  not  known 
himself  to  mingle  together  Lower  Saxon  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Wood's  opinion 
and  High  German  provincial  inns.  The  is,  that  we  may  place  the  time  when  the 
language  of  Homer  ssems  rather  to  have  use  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
been  the  language  of  the  Ionians  of  that  Greece,  and  the  beginning  of  prose  wri- 
time.  Of  the  forms  common  in  Homer,  ting,  in  about  the  same  period,  554  before 
all  did  not  remain  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  Christ,  and  about  as  long  after  Homer, 
but  some  subsisted  in  the  iEolic-Dorie  In  Homer's  time,  all  knowledge,  religion 
only,  others  merely  in  the  Attic.  The  and  lawB  were'  preserved  by  memory 
grammarians  call  that  Attic,  jEolic,  Doric,  alone,  and  for  that  reason  were  put  in 
etc-,  in  Homer,  which  was  so  at  their  verse,  till  prose  was  introduced  with  the 
time."  The  period  when  these  changes  art  of  writing.  The  argument  drawn 
took  place  in  the  leading  dialects  cannot  from  several  ancient  inscriptions  on  tem- 
be  determined.  It  follows  from  all  this,  plea,  Wolf  has  deprived  of  all  its  force  : 
that,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  he  has  con- 
Greek  language,  we  must  follow  out,  his-  verted  the  question  with  more  precision 
toricalry,  die  course  of  its  formation,  tak-  into  two : — 1.  When  did  the  Greeks  be- 
ing no  partial  grammar  as  our  foundation,  come  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  ? 
but  extending  our  view  over  all  the  varied  &  When  was  it  common  among  them  ? 
forma  of  the  dialects— a  labor  which  this  In  solving  the  latter  question,  it  must  be 
language,  so  rich  in  classic  models  of  ev-  ascertained  when  convenient  materials 
erv  kind,  and  therefore  so  perfect,  so  flex-  for  writing  became  common,  and  in  what 
ibie,  so  expressive,  so  sweet  in  its  sound,  century  the  writing  of  books  was  intro- 
so  harmonious  in  its  movement,  and  so  duced  among  the  Greeks.  Wolf  proves 
phikarnptiiml  in  its  grammatical  forms  not  only  that  Homer  committed  to  writ- 
arid  whole  structure,  merits,  and  richly  re-  ing  nothing  which  he  sung,  the  skins  of 
wards.  At  what  time  this  language  first  annuals  not  having  been  used  for  writing 
began  to  be  expressed  in  writing,  has  long  till  after  him,  nor  Egyptian  papyrus  till  the 
been  a  subject  of  doubt  According  to  time  of  Psamrneticus,  but  that  his  verses 
the  general  opinion,  Cadmus,  the  Phceni-  were  never  committed  to  writing  till  the 
rim,  introduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece,  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
His  alphabet  consisted  of  but  16  letters ;  It  remains  to  remark,  that  the  Greeks 
four  (e  a  *  x)  are  said  to  have  been  in-  originally  wrote  their  lines  from  right  to 
vented  by  Palamedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  left,  then  bmutrmhedon  (see  Bawttraphe- 
and  four  more  (z  h  t  a)  by  Simonides  of  don\  and  finally  from  left  to  right. 
Ceoa.  That  the  eight  letters  mentioned,  Greek  Literature.  The  origin  of  Greek 
are  more  modern  than  the  others,  is  cer-  literature,  that  is,  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
tain,  partly  from  historical  accounts,  tivation  of  the  Greeks  by  written  works, 
partly  from  the  most  ancient  inscriptions,  is  lost  in  an  almost  impenetrable  obscurity. 
As  the  Ionians  first  adopted  these  letters,  Though  there  existed  in  Greece,  in  earlier 
and  the  Athenians  received  them  from  times,  no  actual  literature,  there  was  by 
them,  the  alphabet  with  24  letters  is  called  no  means  a  want  of  what  we  may,  not 
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improperly,  coll  literary  cvitivntvm,  if  we  A   portion   of  the  inhabitants  emigrated 

free  ourselves  from'  the  prejudice,  that  the  from  the  mother  country  to  the  islands 

palladium    of  humanity  consists   solely  and  to  Ask  Minor.    This  change  was  in 

in  written  alphabetical  characters.     The  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  Grecian 

jfrrt  period  of  Grecian  cultivation,  which  genius ;  for  the  new  settlements,  abound- 

extends  to  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponne-  mg  in  harbors,  and  destined  by  nature  for 

bus  by  the  Heraclidte  and  Dorians,  and  the  commerce  and  industry,  afforded  them  not 

great  changes  produced  by  it,  consequent-  only  a  more  tranquil  life,  but  also  a  wider 

ry  to  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  field  for  refinement,  and  gave  rise  to  new 

which  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  modes  of  life.     The  ancients  ascribed  to 

the  Jbiie-Homeric  period,  was  indeed  utter-  the  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor  the 

ly  destitute  of  literature ;  but  it   may  be  character  of  luxury  and  voluptuousness, 

questioned  whether  it  was  also  destitute  The  blue  sea,  the  pure  sky,  the  balmy  air, 

of  all  that  culture,  which  we  are  accus-  the   beautiful  prospects,  the  finest  fruits 

tomed  to  call  literary.     The  fables  which  and    most  delicious  vegetables  in  abun- 

are  told  of  the  intellectual  achievements  dance,  all  the   requisites  of  luxury,  hers 

of  this  period,  have  a  certain  basts  of  united  to  nourish  a  soft  sensuality.     Poet- 

trutli.     Among  the  promoters  of  literary  ry  and  philosophy,  painting  and  statuary, 

cultivation,  in  this  tune,  we  must  distjn-  here  attained  their  highest  perfection  ;  but 

guish  three  classes — J,  Those  of  whom  great  and  heroic  deeds  were  oftener  cele- 

■  we  have  no  writings,  but  who  are  men-  Crated  than  performed.     Near  the  scene 

tioned    as    inventors    of  arts,  poets  and  of  the  first  grand  national  enterprise  of  the 

X:  Amphion,  Demodocus,  Melarnpus,  Greeks — theTrojan  war— it  was  not  strange 
j  Phemius  and  Prometheus.  2.  Those  that  the  interest  it  excited  should  be  live- 
to  whom  are  falsely  attributed  works  no  ly,  and  that  it  should  take  a  powerful  hold 
longer  extant:  Abatis,  Arieteas,  Chiron,  of  the  imagination.  Poetry  thus  found 
Epimenides,  Eumolpus,  Corinuus,  Linus  a  subject,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it 
and  Palamedes.  3.  Those  to  whom  writ-  necessarily  assumed  a  character  entirely 
inga  yet  extant,  which,  however,  were  pro-  distinct  from  that  of  the  former  period, 
ductions  of  later  times,  are  attributed :  Da-  Among  all  nations,  heroic  poetry  has  flour- 
res,  Dictys,  HorapoUo,  Musssus,  Orpheus,  ished  with  the  spirit  of  heroism.  The  he- 
and  the  authors  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  roes  were  here  followed  by  the  bards,  and 
This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  thus  the  epopee  was  formed.  We  there 
any  and  how  much  of  these  writings  is  fore  call  this  second  period  the  epic  age 
genuine.  It  is  enough,  that  the  idea  of  of  the  Greeks.  The  minstrel  (Jm*« )  now- 
such  a  forgery  proves  the  existence  of  ear-  appears  separated  from  the  priest,  but 
lier  productions.  And  how  could  the  highly  honored,  particularly  because  the 
next  period  have  been  what  it  was,  with-  memory  of  the  heroes  lived  in  his  verse ; 
out  previous  preparation?  Ifwemaythus  and  poetry  was  the  guardian  of  all  the 
infer  what  must  have  been,  in  order  that  knowledge  of  preceding  times,  so  long  aa 
the  succeeding  period  should  be  what  it  traditions  were  not  committed  to  writing, 
was,  we  learn,  also,  from  the  various  tradi-  From  its  very  nature,  the  epopee  must  be 
dons  of  the  Ante-Homeric  period,  that  historical,  in  an  enlarged  sense.  Under 
there  existed  in  it  institutions  which,  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that 
through  the  means  of  religion,  poetry,  regular  schools  for  poets  were  established; 
oracles  and  mysteries,  had  no  small  influ-  for  the  imagination  of  the  first  poet  fired 
ence  on  the  civilization  of  the  nation  and  the  imagination  of  others,  and  it  was  then, 
the  promotion  oF  culture  ;  for  the  most  perhaps,  believed  that  poetry  must  be 
part,indeed,inOrientalformB,and  perhaps  learned  like  other  arts — a  belief  to  which 
of  Oriental  origin;  and  that  these  institu-  the  schools  for  priests  contributed  not 
nona,  generally  of  a  priestly  character,  oh-  a  little,  on  which  the  schools  for  min- 
tained  principally  in  the  northern  parts  strels  were  probably  modelled.  But  they 
of  Greece,  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  We  were  minstrels  in  the  strictest  sense,  for 
must  here  remark,  that  intellectual  cultiva-  their  traditions  were  sung,  and  the  poet 
tion  did  not  prosper  at  once  in  Greece,  nor  accompanied  his  verses  on  a  stringed  in- 
display  itself  simultaneously  among  all  struinenL  On  every  important  occasion, 
die  tribes ;  that  the  Greeks  became  Greeks  minstrels  were  present,  who  were  regard- 
only  in  the  process  of  time,  and  some  ed  as  standing  under  the  immediate  influ- 
tribes  made  more  rapid  progress  than  ence  of  the  gods,  especially  of  the  muses, 
others.  About  80  years  after  the  Trojan  who  were  acquainted  with  the  present,  the 
war,  new  commotions  and  a  new  t  nigra-  past  and  the  future.  The  minstrel,  with  the 
":->n  began  within  the  borders  of  Greece,  seer,  thus  stood  at  the  head  of  men.    But, 
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among  the  many  minstrels  which  this  age  by  foreign  additions;  an  that,  in  theirpns- 

urakKibtedlr  possessed,  Homer  alone  haa  ent  form,  their  authenticity  ia  m  doubtful 

survived.     We  hare  from  him  two  great  as  that  of  the  poena  ascribed  to  Homer, 

epic  poems,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  (See  Hegiod.)  Of  the  sixteen  works  attrib- 

aeveral  hymuB  and  epigrams.     One  mock  mod  to  him,  there  have  come  down  to  ua 

heroic  poem,  the  Batrachomtfimudaf  (the  the  Theogony,  the  Shield  of  Hercules  (the. 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice),  is  aecrib-  fragment  of  a  larger  poem),  and  Works 

ed  to  him.  From  him  an  Ionian  school  of  and  Days,  a  didactic  poem  on  agriculture, 

minstrels  takes  its  naine — the  Htmtrida —  the  choice  of  days,  intermixed  with  moral 

who  probably  constituted,  atfirst,atChios,  and  prudential  maxims,  am*.  These  works, 

a  distinct  family  of  rhapsndists,  and  who  especially  those  of  Homer  and   Hesiod, 

preserved  the  old  Homeric  and  epic  style,  which  acquired  a  canonical  importance, 

the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Homeric  verse,  and  constituted,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 

Much  that  is  attributed  to  Homer,  may  foundation  of  youthful  education,  gave  to 

reasonably  be  assigned  to  them.     The  the  character  of  the  Greeks  that  particular 

same  may  be  the  case  with  the  epic  Cy-  direction,  by  which  it  was  afterwards  dis- 

clua,  also  ascribed  to  Homer:  which  brings  tinguished,  and  which  was  moet  strikingly 

us  to  the  Cyclic  poets,  who  began,  how-  displayed    in  their  religion  ;  which,  for 

ever,  to  deviate  materially  from  the  Ionian  want  of  the  necessary  dignity,  and  espe- 

epoa,  the  historical  element  predominating  cially  of  a  caste  of  priests,  was  so  indefi- 


cftta,  we  here  u 

cle  of  traditions. and  fables,  and  not  m 

ly  the  erente  of  the  Trojan  war.     Cyclic  later  Grecian  mythology  (for  that  a  new 

poetry  comprehended  the  whole  compass  system  of  divinities  had  arisen  cannot  be 

of  mythology ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  di-  doubted),  nothing  was  seen  but  the  perfec- 

vide  it  into,  I .  a  coamogonical,  2.  a  genes-  tion  of  human  nature.     Sensuality  thence 

logical,  and  3.  a  heroic  Cyclus;  in  the  latter  became  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 

of  which  there  are  two  separate  periods ;  religion,  in  which  no  other  morality  could 

1.  of  the  heroes  before,  and  2.  of  those  af-  subsist  but  that  which  tenches  the  enjoy- 

ter,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.    To  ment  of  tbe   pleasures  of  life  with  pni- 

the  first  clans  belong  tbe  battles  of  the  T\-  dence.    Hitherto  poetry  had  been  the  on- 

tans  and  giants ;  to  the  second,  the  theog-  ly  instructress  of  the  Grecian  world ;  and 

onies  and  herogonies.     To  the  first  period  it  remained  so  Still,  when  it  took  another 

of  tbe  third  class  belong  the  Europja,  aev-  direction.     This  happened  in  the  third  pt- 


TbebaidB,  ArgonautJcs,  '  , 
ids,  Amazonica,  etc.  In  the  second  peri-  uallv  acquired  a  greater  certainty.  About 
od,  the  poetry  generally  related  to  tbe  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  tbeOlytnpt- 
Trojan  war.  To  this  belonged  the  Nostoi,  ads  (776  B.C.),  there  ensued  a  true  ebb  and 
which  treated  of  the  return  of  the  heroes  flood  of  constitutions  among  the  snail 
from  Troy.  The  earliest  of  these  Cyclic  states  of  Greece.  After  numerous  vicis- 
poets  appeared  about  the  time  of  the  first  situdes  of  power,  during  which  the  con- 
Olympiad.  A  history  of  the  gradual  tor-  tending  parties  persecuted  each  other  for 
■: —  of  ttj^jr  poetry  cannot  be  given,  a  long  time  with  mutual  hatred,  remib- 


we  have  only  very  general  ac-    lies,  with  democrat 


counts  respecting  them.    But  what  we  do  ly  sprung  up,  which  were  in  some 

know  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  be-  ure   united  into  one  whole  by  national 

tween  these  historic  poets  and  the  Ionian  meetings  at  the  sacred  games.    Tbe  spirit 

school  of  minstrelsy,  something  intcrven-  prevalent  in  such  a  time  greatly  favored 

ed,  making,  as  it  were,  the  transition.  And  lyric  poetry,  which  now  became  an  art  in 

we  actually  find  this  in  the  Baotian'Jlicrt~  Greece,  and  reached  thesummitof  hsper- 

an  school,  which  arose  in  European  Greece  fection  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 

probably  about  890  B.  C.     It  derived  he  Persians,     Next  to  the  gods,   who  were 

name  from  Ascra  in  Boeotin,  the  residence  celebrated  at  their  festivals  with  hymns, 

of  Hesiod,  who  stood  at  its  head,  and  by  their  country,  with  its  heroes,  was  the  lead- 

whom    poetry  was  probably  conducted  ing  subject  of  this  branch  of  poetry,  an 

back  again  from  Asia  Minor  (for  he  origi-  the  character  of  which  external  circum- 

naleil  from  Cums  in  ^Eolia)  to  Greece,  stances  seem  to  have  exercised  no  slight 

His  works,  also,  were  at  first  preserved  by  influence.      The  mental  energies  of  the 

rbapsodists.     They  were  not  arranged  till  nation  were  roused  by  the  circumstances 

a  later  period,  when  they  were  augmented  of  the  country ;  and  the  numerous  wars 
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„ _._,  ,  _»  love  of  free-  log  from  it,  by 

dom  and  the  liatred  of  enemies  and  ty-  tioo,  their  skin  in  affaire  of  slate,  i 
rants,  gave  birth  to  the  heroic  ode.  Lite,  ness  and  the  arts.  Their  sayings 
however,  nee  at  the  same  time  viewed  tical  rules,  originating  in  the 
more  on  its  dark  side.  Thence  there  was  life,  and  frequently  only  teeipnmjouiii 
an  intermingiing  of  more  sensibili ty  in  the  present  feelings.  But  as  knowledge  is  the 
elegy,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  aide,  a  vig-  foundation  of  science,  further  investigu' 
oroua  reaction,  in  which  the  spirit  of  riiii-  tioiis  resulted  in  theoretical  philosophy, 
cule  gave  rise  to  the  iambus  (satire).  In  Thalee  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  plii- 
every  thing  there  was  a  more  powerful  loeophy.  Here  we  stand  on  the  most  im- 
impulae  towards  meditation,  investigation  portent  point  of  the  history  of  the  literary 
and  labor  for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  developement  of  Greece,  where  poetry 
condition.  The  golden  age,  the  gift  of  the  ceases  to  contain  every  thing  worthy  of 
gods,  was  felt  to  have  deported.  Whatev-  knowledge,  to  be  the  only  source  of  in- 
er  man  discovered  in  future  was  to  be  the  sanction.  Hitherto  she  had  discharged 
fruit  of  his  own  efforts.  .This  feeling  the  office  of  history,  philosophy  and  re- 
showed  that  die  ago  of  manhood  had  ar-  ligion.  Whatever  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
rived.  Philosophy  had  become  necessary,  posterity,  whatever  practical  wisdom  and 
and  attained  continually  &  greater  (level-  knowledge  was  to  be  imparted,  whatever 
opement.  It  first  spoke  in  maxims  and  religious  feelings  were  to  be  inspired,  re- 
gnomes,  in  fables  and  in  dogmatic  pre-  course  was  had  to  her  measured  strains, 
cepts.  Lyric  poetry  next  gave  utterance  which,  from  their  rhythmical  character, 
to  the  feelings  excited  by  the  pleasures  of  left  a  deeper  and  stronger  impression  ou 
earth.  Of  those  who  gained  a  reputation  the  memory.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be 
in  this  way,  ss  well  as  by  the  improve-  otherwise.  Civil  life  was  to  have  an  im- 
ment  of  music  and  the  invention  of  vari-  portent  influence  on  language.  The  pub- 
ous  forms  oflyric  poetry,  history  presents  us  lie  transactions,  in  which  the  citizen  took 
the  names  Archilochus  of  Faros,  inventor  a  part,  compelled  him  to  make  the  lan- 
of  the  iambus ;  Tyrueus  of  Miletus,  an-  guage  of  common  life  more  suitable  for 
thor  of  war  songs ;  Calliraachufl  of  Ephe-  public  delivery.  This  and  alphabet- 
sua,  inventor  of  the  elegise  measure ;  Ale-  teal  writing,  that  had  now  become  coal- 
man, the  Lydian ;  Anon  of  Methymna,  mon  in  Greece,  with  the  introduction  of 
who  perfected  the  dithyrambus;Terpander  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  prepared  the  way 
of  Antisse,  inventor  of  the  barbitoe  (akind  for  the  formation  of  prose.  AU  this  had 
of  lyre) ;  the  tender  Sappho  of  Mitylene ;  an  essential  influence  on  the  condition  of 
her  countryman  Alcsus ;  Erinna,  the  con-  science.  From  epic  poetry  proceeded,  by 
temporary  of  both ;  Mimnermus  of  Colo-  degrees,  history.  From  the  practical  wis 
pbon,  the  flute  player ;  Steaichorus  of  Hi-  dom  conveyed  in  verse  proceeded  an  in- 
DMia;  IbycusofRhegium;  Anacreon  and  veatigating  philosophy.  Our  former  ein- 
Simonides  of  Ceos  ;  Hipponax  of  Ephe-  gleness  of  view  is  thus  lost  We  must 
sua ;  Timocreon  of  Rhodes ;  Lasus  of  now  necessarily  turn  our  attention  to  dif- 
Hermione ;  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  the  friend  ferent  sides,  sod,  in  the  rest  of  our  sketch, 
and  instructress  of  Pindar.  As  gnomic  follow  out  each  branch  separately.  Every 
writers  (see  Gnostic),  Theognis,  Phocyli-  thing. tended  to  excite  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
dee,  Pythagoras,  deserve  to  be  named ;  as  and  a  scientific  activity  was  every  where 
a  fabulist,  JEtxip.  In  the  order  of  time,  awakened.  We  may  therefore  call  the 
several  belong  to  the  following  period,  but  fourth  period,  that  now  ensued,  the  iriat- 
are  property  placed  here,  oo  account  of  tjfie  period.  It  reaches  to  the  end  of 
their  connexion.  If  we  consider  the  phi-  Greek  literature,  but  is  divided  into  sev- 
ksnphv  of  thwage,  wefind  ittohavegen-  end  epochs,  according  to  the  different 
endly  had  a  pracncal  character.  T>->pbi-  spirit  which  predominated,  and  the  supe- 
losophy  of  life  must  precede  the  phiios-  rioriiy  which  a  particular  branch  acquired 
«phy  of  science.  Philosophy  must  give  at  different  times.  The  jirtt  epoch  ex- 
jasaona  of  wisdom,  before  it  can  furnish  tends  from  Solon  to  Alexander  {594—336 
scientific  systems.  In  this  light  must  we  B.  C.)  In  philosophy,  a  phyaico-specula- 
conaider  the  teven  toise  men  of  Grace,  as  tive  spirit  was  manifested ;  for  philosophy 
they  are  called  (Periauder,  instead  of  whom  originated  immediately  from  religion,  and 
others  place  Epimenides  of  Crete  or  M yon,  all  religion  rests  on  the  conception  of  the 
PinacuB,Thales,Solon,Bias,CliiloandCle-  Divinity,  which  was  not  thon  distinguished 
obuluaksixofwhomncquiredtheirnamea,  from  nature.  Now,  (Unco  the  conception 
not  by  diviiig  into  bidden  lotv,but  by  mature  of  religion  contained  nothing  but  poetical 
experience  and  the  practical  wisdom  result-  idoas  of  the  origin  of  the  principal,  [die- 
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imnena  of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  divinities,  mem  ;  and  for  this  end  were  formed  so- 
tfce  most  ancient  philosophy  was,  of  neces-  phiatica  anderistics,or  the  art  of  reasoning, 
aty, natural  philosophy,  in  which  the  hu-  which  waa  afterwards  colled  dialectics; 
man  mind  sought  to  analyze  more  thor-  in  which  their  object  was  to  prove  every 
oughly  the  phenomena  previously  observ-  thing  they  wished.  For  this  they  invent- 
ed, 10  explain  them  more  satisfhctorily,  and  ed  those  fallacies,  Rill  called,  from  them, 
to  comprehend  them  in  one  whole.  From  aopkatrita,  and  sought  to  lead  their  oppo- 
the  want  of  sufficient  experimental  ac-  nents  astray  by  various  means.  That  this 
quaintance  with  nature,  it  was  to  be  ex-  mini  needs  be  detrimental  to  true  philoe- 
pected  that  the  imagination  would  fre-  ophy  is  evident.  80  much  the  more  for- 
igtiently  interfere  in  the  work  of  the  un-  tunate  was  it  that,  in  this  very  age,  Socra- 
derstanding  and  reason.  From  this  cause,  tee  appeared,  who  was  not  only  a  strenu- 
ihese  philosophical  inquiries  are  interwov-  ous  antagonist  of  these  Sophists,  but  open* 
fn  with  poetical  images.  This  was  the  ed  a  new  career  to  philosophy  itself.  It 
form  of  the  tonic  philosophy,  whose  au-  basbeen  justly  said  of  him,  that  he  brought 
trior  was  Thales ;  the  Italian,  whoso  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth, 
founder  was  Pythagoras,  and  the  older  for  he  gave  it  again  a  practical  direction, 
and  later  EleatK.  To  the  Ionic  school,  differing,  however,  from  the  former,  since 
which  sought  after  a  material  origin  to  the  the  object  was  no  longer  merely  to  string 
world,  belonged  Pherecydee,  Anaximan-  together  experiments,  but  philosophers  to- 
iler, Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  gnu  to  investigate  the  nature  and  relations 
of  Apolionia,  Anaxarchus  and  Archelaus  of  man,  the  object  and  best  regulation  of 
of  Miletus.  The  principal  disciples  of  his  life  ;  and  reflection  was  turned  princi. 
tli-  Pythagorean  philosophy,  which  refer-  pally  to  psychology  and  morals,  instead  of 
red  the  organization  of  the  world  to  num-  physics  and  metaphysics.  Socrates  had 
her  and  measure,  were  Alcrmeon,  Timse-  many  scholars,  some  of  whom  committed 
us  of  Locria,  Ocellus  Lucanue,  Epichar-  hie  ideas  to  writing  in  his  manner — Cebes, 
mus,  Theages,  Archytss,  Philolaus  and  jEechraes,  Xenophon;  others,  deviating 
Eudoxus.  To  the  older  Eleao'c  school,  more  or  less  from  bis  ideas  and  his  man* 
whieh  held  the  idea  of  a  pure  existence,  ner,  were  founders  of  philosophical  schools 
belonged  Xenophanes,  Psrmenides ;  to  the  of  their  own.  The  four  following  schools 
later, Zeno, Menssus and Diagoras,  With  proceeded  from  that  of  Socrates:  1.  the 
this  is  connected  the  atomic  school  of  Leu-  Cyrenaic,  whose  thunder  was  Aristippus 
eippus  and  Democritus,  and  the  dualist,  of  Cyrene  (see  rfrvtipptu);  3.  the  Mega- 
Einpedocles.  On  the  other  hand,  Hera-  ric,  Elian  and  Eretnan,  under  Euclid, 
clitus  stands  alone  in  his  theory  of  the  Pueedon  and  Menedemus ;  3.  the  academ- 
etcrual  flow  of  things.  Till  near  the  90th  ic,  whose  founder  was  Plato ;  and  4.  the 
Olympiad,  the  philosophers  aud  their  Cynic,  whose  founder  was  Antisthenee. 
scholars  were  dispersed  through  all  the  Plato  [a.  v.)  was  unquestionably  the  most 
Greek  cities.  About  this  time,  Athens  he-  comprehensive  and  splendid  genius.  With 
earne  their  principal  place  of  residence,  the  philorophicel  knowledge  of  the  former 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  breathe  Greek  philosophers,  be  combined  that  of 


""other  spirit  into  philosophy,  the  Sophists    the  Egyptian  priests,  and  the  eloquence  of 
1 !e  the  teachers.     Qorgias  of  Leon-    the  Sophists.     A  fondness  for  the  super- 
Sicily,  who  joined  the  Eleatics,    natural,  a  delicate  moral  sense,  e  fine,  acute 


Protagoras   of  Abdera,  Hippias  of   Eiis,  and  profound  understanding,  reign  in  his 

frodicus  of  Cos,  Trasimacua  and  Tisins  productions,  which  are  adorned  with  all 

are  the  most  celebrated  whose  names  have  the  graces  of  expression,  and  are  enliven- 

reached  us.     Their  name  designates  them  ed  by  a  rich  imagination.     By  his  poetic 

m  men  of  science ;  and  they  were,  in  fact,  talent,  the  philosophical  dialogue  of  Socra- 

the  encyclopaedists  of  their  times,  who  tes  was  presented  under  a  truly  dramatic 

collected  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  form.      While  philosophy   was    making 

former  ages,  and  enriched  them  with  their  such  important  progress,  history  rapidly 

own.    Thtsy  were  particularly  distinguish-  approached    perfection.      In  the   period 

"lio  rhetoric  and  politics,  two  sciences  so  of  550 — 500  B.  0.,  traditions  were  first 

highly  important  in  democratic  forms  of  committed  to  writing  in  prose,  ami  Cad- 

rovemment;  but,  not  contented  with  this,  mus,  Dionysius  and  Heeatteus  of  Miletus, 

they  also  professed  the  natural  sciences,  Acusilaus  the  Argive,  Hellanicus  of  Mity- 

mathematics,  the  theory  of  the  tine  arts,  lene  and  Pherecydee  of  Scyros  are  among 

aid  philosophy,    fn  the  last,  it  does  not  the  oldest  historical  writers.     After  them 

<vem  to  have  been  their  object  to  arrive  at  appeared  Herodotus  (q.  v.),  the  Homer  of 

troth,  but  only  to  make  a  plausible  orgu-  history.    His  example  -kindled  Thucydi- 
vot.  n.                3 
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dea  fcminilation,  and  his  eight  books  of  up  living  characters  ID  ridicule,  was  re- 

tha    hiwory   of  the    Peloponneejau  war  stricted,  and  the  middle  comedy  was  thus 

make  him  the  first  philosophical  historian,  gradually  formed,  in  which  the  chorus  was 

and  a  model  for  oil  his  successors.     If  his  abolished,  and,  with  delineations  of  gsn- 

conciseness  sometimes  renders  Thucydi-  eraJ  character,  characteristic  masks  were 

dee  obscure,  in  Xenophon,  on  toe  contra-  also  introduced.      In  nhis,  Arietophanes 

ry,  there  pre ™il>  the  greatest  perspicuity ;  and    Alexis"  were    distinguished.      The 

and  be  became  the  model  of  quiet,  unoe-  mimes  of  Sopbron  of  Syracuse,  dramatic 

lentatioue  historical  writing.    These  three  dialogues  in  rhythmical  prose,  formed  a. 

historians  are  the  roost  distinguished  of  distinct  species,  in  connexion  with  which 

this  period,  in  which  we  must,  moreover,  stands  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicbar- 

mentiou  Ctesias,  Philiatus,  Theopompus,  inus.     In  the  order  of  time,  several  gnom- 


Euphorus,  who,  however,  abandoned  the  ic  and  lyric  writers  belong  to  this  period. 
genuine  Bfy  1b  of  historical  narration  for  a  Several  philosophers  appeared  as  didactic 
rhetorical  affectation.      All  entirely  new    poets— Xeuophanea,  Pamienjflee,  Emped- 


species  of  poetry  was  created  in  this  pe-  ocles ;  as  epic  poets,  Pisander  and  Patiy- 

nod.      From  the  thanksgiving  festivals,  aeie  were  famous  for  their  Heracles,  and 

which  the  country  people  solemnized  after  Antimacbus  for  his  Thebaid.    The  epic 

the  vintage,  in  honor  of  the  giver  of  joys,  soon  became  mora  and  more  historical, 

with  wild  songs  and  comic  dances,  arose,  and  hist  its  beautiful  poetic  aspect.     With 

especially- in  Attica,  the  drama.    By  de-  poetry,  her  severer  sister,  eloquence,  also 

grees,  variety  and  a  degree  of  art  were  nourished  in  this  period,  which  republi- 

given  to  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  or  dithy-  can  constitutions  rendered  necessary,  and 

rambics,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  which,  which  the  Greek  character  speedily  ele- 


e  process  of  time,  became  mora  seri-    vated  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.     Antipboji, 
while  an  intermediate  speaker  related    Gorgias,  Andocides,  Lyons,  Isocratee,  Isee 
popular  fables,  and  the  chorus  varied  the    us,  Demosthenes,  jEachines,  were  highly 


eternal  praises  of  Bacchus  by  moral  re-  appreciated  as   masters  of  this  art,    for 

flections,  us  the  narration  prompted.  Their  which  schools  were  actually  established, 
reward,  if  they  gave  satisfaction,  was  a  We  soil  possess  the  admired  masterpieces 
goal.  Sportive  dances  were  introduced,  of  several  of  these  orqtora.  How  near 
mingled  with  waggish  pranks,  and  every  rhetoric  was  then  to  triumphing  over  poe- 
thing  to  excite  laughter.  These  games  of  try,  is  manifested  in  Euripides,  and  there 
the  feast, of  the  vintage  were  soon  repeal-  is  no  question  that  it  had  a  coneidera - 
ed  on  other  days.  Solon's  contemporary,  bio  influence  on  Plato  and  Tbucydides. 
Tbespis,  who  smeared  his  actors,  like  vin-  Mathematics  was  now  cultivated,  and  ge- 
tagers,  with  lees  of  wine,  exhibited  at  the  ography  served  to  illustrate  history.  As- 
cross  ways  or  in  the  villages,  on  movable  tronomy  is  indebted  to  the  Ionic  school, 
stages,  stories  sometimes  serious  with  sol'  arithmetic  to  the  Italian,  and  geometry  to 
emn  choruses,  sometimes  laughable  with  the  academic  school  for  many  discoveries, 
dances,  in  which  satyrs  and  other  ridicu-  As  mathematicians,  Theodoras  of  Cyre- 
lous  characters  excited  laughter.  Their  ne.  Melon,  Euctemon,  Archytas  of  Taren- 
representations  were  called  tragedies  turn,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  were  celebrated. 
{ttrywiuu),  that  is,  songs  of  the  sacrifice  of  Geography  was,  particularly,  enriched  by 
the  goat,  or  nfcnwfwi,  songs  of  the  vintage;  voyages  of  discovery,  which  were  occa- 
comedies,  festive  dances  and  satirical  ac-  sioned  by  commerce ;  and,  in  this  view, 
uons  [drama  tatoricum).  These  sports  Hanno's  voyage  on  the  western  coast  of 
were  finally  exhibited,  with  much  mora  Africa,  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  a  descrip- 
splendor,  on  the  stages  of  the  towns,  and  '  tion  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
acquired  a  more  and  more  distinct  chsrac-  and  the  discoveries  of  Pythias  of  Massilia 
tar,  by  their  peculiar  tone  and  morality,  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  deserve  men- 
Instead  of  an  intermediate  speaker,  who  tion.  The  study  of  nature  was  likewise 
related  his  story  extemporaneously,  jEs-  pursued  by  die  philosophers  ;  but  die 
chylus  first  substituted  actors,  who  repeat-  healing  art,  hitherto  practised  by  the  As- 
ed  their  parts  by  rote;  and  he  whs  thus  the  clepisdes  in  the  Uimplcs,  comtituted  a  dis- 
aetual  creator  of  the  dramatic  art,  which  bnct  scdence,  and  Hippocrates  became  the 
wassoon  carried  to  perfection;  tragedy  by  creator  of  scientific  medicine.  The  fid- 
.ASschyhis,  Sophocles,  Euripides ;  comedy  lowing  period  is  usually  called  the  Maxm- 
by  Cratmus,  Eupobs,  Crates,  but  especial-  oVtne,  and  might  be  characterized  as  the 
ly  by  Aristophanes.  Under  the  govern-  mfttematixuig  or  crthcof  period.  Athena 
merit  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  freedom,  did  not,  indeed,  cease  to  sustain  its  ancient 
which  comedy  hod  possessed,  of  holding-  reputation  j  but  Alexandria  was,  in  reality, 
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the  leading  city.     From  this  cause,  the  comedy  gave  place,  DM  without  the  inter- 

spirit  of  Grecian  literature  necessarily  took  vennon   of  political  causes,   to  the  new, 

another  turn ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  which  approaches  to  the  modem  drama, 

use  of  an  immenae  fibrary  must  necessori-  asit  took  the  moral  nature  of  man  lor  the 

hr  have  made  erudition  triumph  over  the  subject   of  its   representations.     Among 

former  free  action  of  mind,  which,  how-  the  32  poets  of  this  class,  Menander,  Pbi- 

erer,  could  not  be  immediately  suppress-  lemon  and  Diphylua  were  eminent  From 


In  philosophy,  Plato's  acute  and  the  mime  proceeded  the  idyl,  in  which 
learned  disciple,  Anetotle,  appeared  as  the  branch  of  poetry,  after  the  period  of  Stesi- 
fbunder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  which  chorus,  Asclepiades,  etc.,  Theocritus,  Bi- 
gained  distinction  by  enlarging  the  tetritc-  on  and  Moschus  ware  -particularly  cele- 
ry of  philosophy,  and  by  its  spirit  of  sys-  brated.  The  other  kinds  of  poetry  did 
tern.  He  separated  logic  and  rhetoric,  not  remain  uncultivated ;  but  ah  then  la- 
ethics  and  politics,  physics  and  metaphys-  bora,  as  wall  as  the  criticisms  on  poetry 
tea  (to  which  last  science  he  gave  its  and  the  fine  arts,  point  to  Alexandria;  and 
name),  and  applied  philosophy  to  several  we  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  in 
branches  ofJknowledge;  thereby  producing  this  place.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
economics,  pedagogics,  poetics,  physiog-  Greece  ceased  to  be  independent,  and 
nornics.  He  invented  the  philosophical  Rome,  the  queen  of  empires,  established 
pyllogism,  and  gave  philosophy  the  fbnn  her  dominion  over  it.  (See  the  continuation 
which  it  preserved  tor  centuries.  Hisdis-  of  this  subject,  under  the  articles  JHexma- 
eiple  Theophrastus  followed  his  steps,  in  drian  School,  and  Raman  LUtraturt.) 
the  investigation  of  philosophy  and  natu-  Greece,  Resolution  of  Modem.  (For 
ral  history.  But  the  more  dogmatic  was  the  history  of  Greece  under  tike  Eastern 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  more  can-  empire,  see  Byzantine  Empire ;  and  for 
lion  was  requisite  to  the  philosophical  in-  the  period  from  the  downfall  of  this 
quirer.and  theRpiritof  doubt  was  salutary,  empire  to  the  late  revolution,  see  Turkey, 
This  was  particularly  exhibited  in  the  ays-  and  Venice.) 

tern  of  scepticism  which  originated  with         For  centuries,  the  name  of  Greece  pos- 

Pyrrho  of  Elis.     A  similar  spirit,  at  least,  sessed  a  melancholy  celebrity  in  the  polrt- 

■uMated  in  the  middle  and  new  acade-  ical  history  of  Europe.     In  the  primitive 

miea,  of  which  Aiceailaus  and  Cameades  seat  of  European  civilization,  amid  the 

were  the  founders.    The  Socratic  school  noblest  ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  one 

put  forth  new  branches  in  the  Stoic  school,  people  has  preserved  its  existence  through 

founded  by  Zeno  of  Crtium  in  Cyprus,  and  the  wild  tempests  of  Asiatic  conquerors, 

the  Epicurean,  of  which  Epicurus  of  Gar-  and  has  recently  contended  with  the  ene- 

geitus  in  Attica  was  the  founder.     Hathe-  mies  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  like 

rustics  and  astronomy  made  great  progress  a  shipwrecked  mariner  with  the  waves,  for 

in  the  schools  at  Alexandria,  Rhodes  and  life  and  freedom,  whilst  Christian  Europe 

Penmmua.    And  to  whom  are  the  names  beheld  the  death-struggle,  ibrseven  yean, 

of  Euclid,  Arclumedes,  Eratosthenes  and  without  coming  to  any  resolution  which 

Hipparchus  unknown  ?    The  expeditions  posterity  will  consider  as  due  frora  this  age. 

and  achievements  of  Alexander  furnished  From    the   year  1821,  Europe    saw  the 

abundant  matter  to  history;  but,   on  the  Greeks  asserting  a  national  existence  ;  but 

whote,  it  gained  in  extent,  not  in  value,  she  considered  this  satheeflhrt  of  despair, 

since  a  taste  for  the  wonderful  had  now  and,  from  day  to  day,  expected  to  see 

become  prevalent.    The  more  gratifying,  the     last    sparks    of   Grecian    life     ax- 

thendbre,  is  the  appearance  of  Polybius  tinguished.     She  therefore  withheld,  for 

of  Megalopolis,  about  the  end  of  tliispe-  years,  the  assistance  that  was  prayed  for. 

riod,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  Europe  did  not  see,  in  the  oppressors  of  this 

of  true  historical  description,  by  which  people,  a  powerful  state,  rusting  on  firm 

universal  history  acquired  a  philosophical  foundations,  but  rather  expected  every  day 

spirit  and  a  worthy  object.    Geography,  the  dissolution  of  this  hollow  mass  of  se- 

which  Eratosthenes  made  a  science,  and  raglio  slaves  end  janizaries.    The  jealous 

Hipparchus    united    more    closely    with  policy,  both  of  the  neighboring  and  distant 

mathematics,    was    enriched   in  various  powers,  bad  thus  far  supported  the  falling 

ways.     To  the  knowledge   of  countries  state,  and  therefore  a  contest,  strange  as  it 

and  nations  much  was  added  by  the  ac-  was  terrible,  was  prolonged   before  our 

countsofNearehusandAgatliarchides,ajul  eyes,  between  a  state  and  a  people,  both 

to  chronology  by  the  Parian  chronicles,  of  whom  stood  equally  near  destruction. 

With  respect  to  poetry,  many  remarkable  The  Sublime  Porte  appeared  so  little  in 

chang"*  occurred.     In  Athens,  the  middle  a  condition  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  that  it 
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called  from  Africa  the  boldest  and  mow  German  scholars;  also  Goldsmith's  Greece 
powerful  of  itssaTrops,  that  lie  might  exter-  and  Franklin's  Poor  Richard,  were  trans 
initiate  the  met  i  of  Greece,  send,  their  wives  hoed  into  modem  Greek.  At  Athens,  Salon - 
and  children  as  slaves  to  the  Nile,  and  iki,Yanina,  Smyrna,  Cvdonia(Aivali  J,  Bu- 
spread  Africans  over  the  land  of  classic,  chares*,  Jassy,  .Kuru-Tschesme  (a  village 
reminiscences.  Even  Frenchmen  offered  rm  the  European  shore  of  the  BoephorusL 
their  aid  to  subjugate  the  Moreu.  Had  in  Scio,  &c,  schools  were,  established, 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  Egypt  succeeded  But  the  war  has  destroyed  all  these  schools, 
in  uui  ting  under  one  government  the  with  the  exception  of  tltat  on  mount  Athos. 
jEgeansea,  the  Peloponnesus,  Crete  and  Rhigas  (q.  V.J  animated  the  spirit  of  his 
the  land  of  the  Nile,  then  this  Egyptian  countrymen  by  his  songs.  In  addition  to 
dynasty,  like  the  ancient  Fatimitcs,  would  all  this,  the  wretched  state  of  Turkey, 
have  been  in  a  situation  to  rule  tlie  Medi-  weak  from  without  and  within ;  every 
terranenn  sea,  to  close  the  Dardanelles,  to  thing,  in  short,  seemed  favorable,  when 
give  laws  to  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  the  precipitancy  of  one  or  a  few  individ- 
to  invade  Italy.  Then  would  Greece,  that  uala,  was  the  origin  of  infinite  mischief, 
venerable  ruin  of  classical  antiquity,  have  becauHe'the  cause  of  liberty  Vas  not  yet 
been  for  ever  annihilated.  The  Porte,  ripe.  February  1,  1631,  prince  Charles 
called  the  key-atone  of  the  Ev.ropr.an  arth,  Caliinachi  was  appointed,  by  the  Forte, 
would  hardly  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  hoepodar  of  Walachia,  in  the  place  of  the 
last  caliplis  of  Bagdad.  F.uiope  would  have  deceased  Alexander  Suzzo.  The  fear  ef 
nuniberedanew  Sesostris  oinong  her  mo-  new  exactions  (which  take  place,  in  thai 
narchs.  God  be  thanked  that  the  result  country,  with  every  new  governor),  pro- 
of the  conflict  has  been  more  auspicious !  duced  commotions  among  the  people  of 
The  Turks  and  Greeks 'never  became  Walachia;  and  this  excitement  seemed 
one  nation ;  the  relation  of  conquerors  to  the  members  of  the  Heitureia  in  Si. 
and  conquered  never  ceased.  However  Petersburg,  to  afford  a  favorable  moment 
abject  a  largo  part  of  the  Greeks  became  for  taking  up  arms  against  the  Turks,  in 
by  their  continued  oppression,  they  never  which  they  expected  to  be  supported  by 
forgot  that  they  were  a  distinct  nation  ;  the  Russian  cabinet.  Without  knowing 
and  their  patriarch  at  Constantinople  re-  any  thing  of  this  plan,  a  Walachian,  Theo- 
mained  a  visible  point  of  union  for  their  dare  Wladimireako,  left  Bucharest,  Janu- 
national  feelings.  (See  Ranke's  Fiimten  ary  30,  with  GO  psndoora,  and  instigated 
inul  Fdlktr,  &C,  Berlin,  1837.)  The  the  peasants  to  revolt,  promising  them  the 
Greeks  had  been  repeatedly  called  upon  protection  of  Russia  and  the  restoration 
by  Russia  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  of  their  old  rights.  The  Amaouta,  who 
as  in  1769, 1786  and  1806.  The  last  revo-  were  sent  against  him,  joined  biin,  and  he 
lutiou  broke  out  in  March,  1631.  As  soon  became  master  of  Little  Walachia, 
early  as  1809,  a  society  liad  been  formed  at  the  head  of  5000  men.  The  Greeks  in 
at  Paris  for  the  liberation  of  Greece.  In  Moldavia  likewise  rose,  under  prince  Ai- 
1814,  the  Httaireia  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in  exander  Ypsilanti  (q.  v.),  a  major-general 
Vienna,  but  the  revolution  began  too  in  the  Russian  service.  This  insurrection 
early  for  their  plans.  Coray  (q.  v.)  with  was  connected  with  the  Hetaireia.  (q,  v.) 
many  omens,  as  Mustoxydy ,  Gray,  Duces,  Perhaps  the  object  was  to  hasten  the 
Cumaa,  Banibaa,  Gorgorios,  Oiconomos,  threatened  breach  between  Russia  and 
Capsbmaki,  exerted  themselves  to  enlight-  Turkey.  Besides,  the  Greeks  always  re- 
en  their  nation,  and  to  prepare  it,  by  a  lied  much  on  the  (so  called)  Greek  project 
better  education,  for  a  struggle  for  liberty,  of  Catharine  II.  March  7, 1831  (Feb.  23, 
Similar  views  had  been  entertained  fifty  old  style),  a  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  was 
years  earlier,  by  several  Greeks,  in  differ-  placarded  hi  Jassy,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  hospodar  Michael  Suzzo,  which  declared, 
were  Panagiotis,  Mavrocordato  and  De-  thai  all  the  Greeks  hod,  on  that  day,  thrown 
metrius  Cantemir.  In  Greece  itself,  ser-  off  the  Turkish  yoke ;  that  he  would  put 
era!  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  himself  at  their  head  with  his  country- 
study  of  the  ancient  language,  and  with  men ;  that  prince  Suzzo  wished  the  hop- 
it  a  taste  for  letters,  civilization  and  liberty,  pines*  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  nothing 
This  was  particularly  the  cose  in  the  was  to  be  feared,  as  a  great  power  was 
islands  (see  Hyariots),  where  intercourse  going  to  march  against  Turkey.  Several 
with  France,  and  even  with  die  V.  States,  officers  and  members  of  the  Hetairda  bad 
contributed  to  hasten  tlie  revival  of  a  thirst  accompanied  Ypsilanti  from  Bessaraliia 
for  liberty.     Tlie  works  of  Fenelon,  Bee-  and  Jassy.    Some  Turks  were  murdered. 


tor  liberty.     The  works  or  Fenelon,  Bee-    and  Jassy. 
carta,  Montesquieu,  ami  those  of  some    but  Ypaiknt 


iti  did  all  in  his  power  ti 
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vent  excesses,  and  was  generally  success-    devastation  of  the  country,  however}  was 
"  "  "  e  treachery, 


He  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,     brought  to  b  close  tt 

Alexander,   who  was  then  at    Lay  bach    discoid  and  cowardice  of F 

(q.  v.),  eaking  hia  protection  for  the  Greek  Amaouts,  with  the  annihilation  of  the  val- 
caii8B,»nd  the  two  principalities  Walachia  iaut  "sacred  band"  of  toe  Hdmreiu,  in  the 
(rod  Moldavia;  but  the  revolutions  in  Spain  battle  of  Dragashan  (June  19, 1  SSI),  and 
andPiedmoat  hadjuat  then  broken  out,  and  with  Jordaki's  heroic  deelh  in  the  monas- 
thal  monarch  considered  the  Greek  insur-  teryofgeck.  (See  YptiUaiti.)  Iu  Greece 
ruction  to  be  nothing  but  a  political  fever,  Proper,  no  cruelty  could  queuch  the  fire 
caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which  could  of  liberty ;  the  beys  of  the  Morea  invited 
not  be  checked  too  soon  (besides,  Ypsilenti  all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greekshsroearoi} 
was  actually  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  to  Tripoli ».za,  under  pretence  oi  consult- 
therefore  bid  undertaken  this  step  against  ing  with  them  on  the  deliverance  of  the 
the  rules  of  military  discipline).  Alexan-  people  from  their  cruel  oppression.  Bor- 
der publicly  disavowed  the  measure,  Yp-  era!  fell  into  the  snare :  when  they  arrived, 
eilaiiti's  name  was  struck  from  tbe  army  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  Gerraanoa, 
rolls,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  archbishop  of  Putras,  alone  penetrated  the 
a  subject  of  Russia.  The,  Russian  minis-  intended  treachery,  and  took  measures 
ter,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio  at  Con-  with  the  others  for  frustrating  the  designs 
stoDtinopki,akiodeclaredthattheircabinets  of  ■their  oppressors.  The  beys  of  the 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  internal  Morea  then  endeavored  to  disarm  the  sep- 
irouhks  of  Turkey  in  any  shape  what-  arate  tribes ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  Mai- 
ever,  but  would  remain  strictly  neutral,  notes,  always  free,  descended  from  mount 
Yet  the  Porte  continued  suspicious,  par-  Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Ypailanti'a  proc- 
ticulariy  after  the  information  of  an  Log-  hunation,  and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  beat 
imrup""  had  led  to  a  detection  of  some  for  liberty. 

supposed  traces  of  the  Greek  conspiracy  The  revolution  in   the  Mores,  began, 

at  Constantinople.    It  therefore  ordered  March  23,  1821,  at  Cahtvrita,   a  small 

**     ~'~  a  vessels  to  be  searched,  con-  place  in  Achaia,  where  80  Turks  were 


trary  to  treaty.    The  commerce  of  Odessa    made  prisoners.    On  the  same  day,  the 
suffered  from  this  measure,  which  occa-    Turkish  garrison  of  Psoas  fell  up 
pondence  between     Greek  inhabitants ;  but  they  were  e> 


.            r_.                           in  ambassador,  lieved.  In  theancientLaconia,Colocoa-oni 

and  the  reis  effendi.  The  most  rigorous  and  Peter  Mavromicbalis  roused  the  peo- 
meflsures  were  taken  against  all  Greeks :  pie  to  arms.  The  archbishop  Germanos 
their  schools  were  suppressed ;  their  anna  collected  the  peasants  of  Achaia.  In  Purse 
seized;  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death;  and  the  other  places,  the  Turks  retreated 
the  flight  of  some  rendered  ail  guilty ;  it  into  the  fortresses.  As  early  as  April  6,  a 
wast  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death  ;  in  Measenian  senate  assembled  in  Cakmata, 
the  divan,  the  total  extinction  of  the  Greek  and  the  bey  of  Mains,  Peter  Mavromi- 
nune  was  proposed ;  Turkish  troops  chalia,  as  commander-in-chief;  proclaim- 
marcheil  into  the  principalities ;  the  has-  ed  that  the  Morea  had  shaken  off  the 
podar  Suzzo  was  outlawed ;  the  patri-  yoke  of  Turkey  to  save  the  Christian 
arebs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  faith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  character 
excommunicated  all  insurgents  (March  of  their  country.  "From  Europe,  nothing 
21) ;  and  a  hatti-sherifF  of  March  31,  is  wanted  but  money,  arms  and  counsel. 
called  upon  all  Mussulmans  to  ann  against  From  that  time,  the  Buffering  Greeks  found 
the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  the  Islam ;  friends  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
no  Greek  was,  for  some  time,  safe  in  the  England  and  the  U.  States,  who  sympa- 
sueett  of  Constantinople  ;  women  and  thized  with  them,  and  did  all  in  their 
children  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  the  power  to  assist  thorn  in  their  struggle. 
noblest  females  openly  violated  and  mtlr-  The  cabinets  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
dared  or  sold;  the  populace  broke  into  threw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  house  of  Fonton,  the  Russian  coun-  the  Hellenists,  until  they  were  finally 
seller  of  legation ;  and  prince  Mutual  was  obliged,  against  their  inclination,  to  inter- 
bebeaded  in  the  seragfio.  After  the  am-  fere  in  their  favor.  Jussuf  Selim,  pacha 
vel  of  the  new  grand-vizier,  Benderii  Ali  of  Lepanto,  having  received  information 
ha  (appointed  April  10),  who  conduct-  of  these  events  from  the  diplomatic  agent 
i  disorderly  army  from  Asia  to  the  of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  relieve 
\  the  wildest  fanaticism  raged  the  citadel  of  Psoas,  and  the  town  was 
inunople.  In  Walachia  and  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  mas- 
Moldavia,  the  bloody  struggle  (not  the  sacre  of  the  inhabitants,  April  15,  was  the 


Pacha  (appo 
ed  a  disord 
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signal  for  a  struggle  of  life  and  death,  van  caused  the  richest  Greek  merchants 
Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforward  and  bankers  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
a  succession  of  atrocities.  It  was  not  a  rage  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particularly 
war  prosecuted  on  any  fixed  plan,  but  directed  against  the  Greek  clergy.  April 
merely  a  series  of  devastations  and  mur-  23,  Gregory  (q.  v.)  the  patriarch  of 
ders.  The  law  of  nations  could  not  exist  Constantinople,  was  murdered,  with  hi* 
between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  they  bishops,  in  the  metropolis.  In  Adriano- 
were  then  situated.  The  monk  Grcgoras,  pie,  May  3,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cy- 
soon  after,  occupied  Corinth,  at  the  head  rillus,  who  had  retired  to  solitude,  and 
of  a  body  of  Greeks.  The  revolution  Prcesos,  archbishop  of  Adrianople,  and 
spread  over  Attica,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  iEto-  others,  met  the  same  fate.  Several  hun- 
ks and  Acaruania.  The  ancient  names  dred  Greek  churches  were  torn  down, 
were  revived.  At  the  some  time,  the  without  the  divan  paying  any  attention  to 
'"'      Is  declared  themselves  free.     lu  the  the  remonstrances  of  the  Christian  am- 


beginningof  April,  the  wealthy  merchants  bassadora.    The  savage  grsnd-vi ,  __. 

ana  ship-owners,  the  bold  mariners  of  Hy-  deed,  last  his  place,  May  1,  and  soon  after 
dm,Spezzia and Ipsara (see Ht/driott^ long  his  life;  but  Mahmud  (q.  v.J,  and  his  fit- 
before  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  liberty  vorite  H,!et  Effendi,  persisted  in  the 
by  Bambas*  and  other  patriots,  erected  an  plan  of  extermination.  The  courageous 
independent  government  in  Hydra.  They  Stroganoff  (q.  v.)  was  yet  less  able  to 
fitted  out  their  vessels  for  war,  and  the  make  Ids  remonstrances  beard,  after  tho 
blue  and  red  flag  of  the  Hetaireia  soon  grand  seignior,  in  order  to  save  his  favor- 
waved  an  180  vessels,  mostly  of  10  or  12  itc,  who  was  hated  by  the  janizaries,  on 
gunf.f  It  must  be  remembered  thai  the  account  of  his  plan  of  reform  in  the  mili- 
inhabitonta  of  the  islands,  particularly  tary  department,  gave  a  seat,  in  the  divan, 
those  jiiet  mentioned,  and  the  heroic  pop-  to  three  members  of  those  riotous  troops, 
ulation  of  Suli,  are  very  different  from  The  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Black 
the  people  of  the  Morea  and  Livadia,  if  sea,  was  totally  ruined  by  the  blockade  of 
we  wish  to  form  a  correct  understanding  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
of  the  Greek  struggle.  While  the  con-  ambassador  was  not  answered.  Baron 
duct  of  the  Moreots  has  but  too  often  Stroganoff;  therefore,  broke  off  all  diplo- 
drawn  on  them  the  just  reproach  of  their  matic  relations  with  the  reis  effendi,  July 
compatriots,  the  former  have  gained  a  18,  and,  July  31,  embarked  for  Odessa, 
name  in  history,  which  will  be  honored  He  had  declared  to  the  divan,  that  if  the 
as  lone  as  an  invincible  love  of  liberty  Porte  did  not  change  its  system,  Russia 
and  bold  and  inflexible  courage  in  on  un-  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  give  "the 
equal  struggle  are  prized.  Even  women,  Greeks  refuge,  protection  and  assistance.'' 
among  the  islanders,  took  arms  for  liberty,  The  answer  of  the  reis  effendi  to  this 
and,  among  them,  Lascarina  Bobolina,  of  declaration,  given  too  late,  was  sent  to 
Spezzie,  was  distinguished.  The  Hydri-  Petersburg ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  most 
ots  cruised  in  the  Turkish  waters,  and  atrocious  excesses  committed  by  the  jani- 
blockaded  the  ports.  In  some  islands,  Tories  and  the  troops  from  Asia  (for  in- 
the  Turks  were  massacred  in  revenge  lor  stance,  in  Constantinople,  June  27  and 
tho  murder  of  the  Greeks  at  Patras,  and,  July  3), that  the  foreign  ministers,  particu- 
in  retaliation,  the  Greeks  were  put  to  larly  the  British  minister,  lord  Strangford, 
death  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  succeeded  in  inducing  the  grand  seignior 
those  islands  which-  had  not  yet  shaken  to  recall  the  command  for  the  arming 
off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  exasperation  of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order, 
was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  cm-  The  Porte  even  promised  an  amnesty,  on 
elties  committed  against  the  Greeks  in  condition  of  the  submission  »f  the  Greeks; 
Constantinople,  after  the  end  of  March,  but  what  guarantee  wan  mere  for  the  Ail- 
On  mere  suspicion,  and  often  merely  to  fihnent  of  it?  Individual  executions  still 
get  possession  of  their  property,  the  di-  continued.  Prince  Calimachi,  hospodor 
.  of  Walachia,  was  sent,  with  his  family,  to 
i  *  S,*0p5510*  5S2!*  ^"fcf  °!i1tu^ap'li"  *•»  Minor>  where  he  suddenly  died  on 
TO^X;.ijrf3  I^*™1?  °£the  "*»*»  rf"*  brother, 
philosophy,  which  u  one  of  the  most  valuable  The  old  families  of  the  Fanariots  (q.  v.) 
productions  nf  modem  Greek  literature.  He  has  no  longer  existed  in  Constantinople,  and, 
,;„„„  h„„„  ™,r„..„.  ,„  ,u.  Ionian  univenoiy,  in  after  all  the  cruelties  they  had  suffered, 
loflordGmllord.  tbe  GreekB  ^,,1,1  „„,  „,,„  fiM4  .„„_„„ 

of  the  sultan.      Tfa 

the  300,000  Moreots,  who  had  been  mur' 
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fad  by  the  orders  of  a  former  sultan,  wretched  stale  of  discipline  thnu  tbe 
ifcffligb  their  pardon  hail  been  stipulated  Turkish.  When,  therefore,  the  first  Turk- 
witn  Catharine  II.  Their  hopes  were  al-  ish  squadron  left  the  Dardanelles,  May 
m  strengthened  by  tbe  war  which  broke  19,  the  Greeks  constantly  pursued  it  with 
on  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  they  their  fire-ships,  avoiding,  at  the  same 
new  gave  up  the  confidence  that  the  time,  a  general  engagement;  and,  June 
".tfotrorih'71  would  at  last  arm  for  their  8,  they  attacked  a  vessel  of  the  line, 
protection,  which  Russia  had  taken  upon  which  bad  got  ashore  at  Tenedos,  burned 
herself  in  the  three  hut  treaties  with  the  it,  and  compelled  the  rest  of  the  equad- 
Purte.  Meanwhile  the  Turkish  general  ron  to  put  back  to  tbe  Dardanelles.  June 
ia  Eptros,  Knurehid  Pacha,  who  was  lie-  15,  the  Ipsariots  landed  on  the  coast  of 
seeing  the  rebel  AM  (q.  v.),  in  Yanina,  Asia  Minor,  and  took  possession  of  the 
had  sent  troops  against  the  Suliots,  into  ancient  Gydonia,  now  the  Greek  city  of 
the  Mores  and  to  Thessaly.  But  the  Aivali;  but,  after  they  had  retired,  tbe 
.Qokans  under  Rhangos,  and  the  A  car-  Turks  burned  the  city,and  35,000  inhabi- 
Baruans  under  the  brothers  Hyacus,  tants  either  perished  or  were  driven  from 
obliged  the  Turks  to  shut  themselves  up  their  homes.  The  ill  success  of  their  ex- 
it) Arta,  and  made  themselves  maaten)  of  pedition  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rage  of 
SaVona,  Ulysses  put  himself  at  the  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  in  the  island  of 
bead  of  some  Armatolics  (q.  v.L  in  Then-  Candiu,  who  had  avoided  all  participation 
atly,  ind  the  archimandrite,  Anlhymos  Ga-  in  the  insurrection,  were  disarmed,  and 
availed  the  peasants  to  arms.  In  Euboee,  their  archbishop  and  several  clergymen 
(Kegropont),  all  the  peasants  took  up  arms,  executed.  But  the  peasants  in  die  moun- 
■od  obliged  the  Turks  to  abut  themselves  tains,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
up  in  the  fortified  cities ;  but  these  move-  island  Sphakia,  called  the  SuHoU  of 
nails  were  not  decisive,  because  they  CantHa,  refused  to  give  up  their  amis, 
look  place  without  cooperation ;  and,  in  collected,  and  drove  the  Turks  back  again 
tift,  nothing  was  effected,  but  the  driving  into  the  towns.  From  that  time,  the 
tie  Turks  from  the  country  into  the  cit-  struggle  continued,  and  the  Turks,  though 
**  The  pacha  of  Saloniki  delivered  the  supported  by  several  thousand  men  from 
Pttha  who  was  besieged  in  Larisss.  Egypt,  were  never  again  able  to  make  tbem- 
Omer  Vrione,  the  lieutenant  of  Khurstud  selves  masters  of  the  highlands.  They, 
P*cba,  entered  Livadia ;  the  inhabitants  however,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
of  Athens  fled  to  the  islands ;  the  Acrop-  cities.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt, 
"fa  was  garrisoned  by  Turks.  Tbe  &c,  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the 
Greeks  afterwards  retook  Athens,  and  at-  Egyptian  expedition  to  Candia.  On  the 
■erapted  to  reduce  the  Acropolis  by  ram'  island  of  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had 
'me;  but  it  was  relieved  by  Omer  Vrione,  been  no  appearances  of  an  insurrection, 
J«i;  30,  1621,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Greeks  were  disarmed  in  November, 
Athens  again  fled  to  Salamis.  On  the  1831,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Achaian  sea,  Greek  and  other  pirates  Larnica,  with  the  archbishop  end  other 
nUHrated  die  plans  of  the  navarclu  (ad-  prelates,  murdered.  The  peasants  united 
rairais)  b  Hydra,  and  the  European  pow-  for  mutual  protection;  as  a  punishment 
en  were  obliged  to  protect  their  vessels  for  which  63  villages  were  burned  in  Au- 
b.f  cruisers.  In  the  general  confusion,  gust,  1833.  Since  that  time,  the  stillness 
the  inlanders  distinguished  themselves  of  the  grave  has  brooded  over  Cyprus. 
by  their  valor  in  battle,  and  their  greater  Similar  atrocities  were  committed  by  the 
onler  in  the  organization  of  government ;  Turks  at  Scala  Nitova,  in  Rhodes  and  at 
*ad  if  much  complaint  has  been  made  Pergamoe,  after  the  Greeks  had  surprised 
"firat  their  piracies,  it  must  be  retnem-  the  latter  place.  In  Smyrna,  also,  new 
"fed,  that  the  convulsed  state  of  things  cruelties  were  committed ;  and  the  Euro- 
0|ftred  great  temptations  to  piracy ;  that  pean  consuls  did  not  succeed  until  No- 
the  government  was  too  weak  to  re-  vember,  1831,  in  inducing  the.  pacha  to 
press  it;  and  that,  privateering  being  law-  put  a  stop  to  the  enormities  of  the 
Wi tgainst  the  Turks,  it  was  not  strange  Turks.  Since  that  tune,  the  public  se- 
™  ■  people,  so  much  removed  from  the  curity  has  rarely  been  interrupted  in  that 
"draence  of  European  civilization,  ex-  place."  But  in  the  European  prov- 
ided the  legitimate  limits  of  private  war- 

*■*•    The  Greek  sailors  were  bolder  and       *  Here,  Buu  u  uW  Kn™>  ™  ""," 

"web.  more   espert  than  tbe  Turkish,  "£  "^.fag*' Aualruln  .Bnd  Am™ 

J*  ve-els  much  swifter.    In  fret,  we  &£*±&2T£Z££Xl 
tan  hardly  imagine   a  navy  it 
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inces  of  Turkey,  the  cruellies  against  thai  of  Hydra,  in  order  to  assemble  a  con- 
Christians  continued,  as  the  sultan  had  press  of  deputies  from  all  Greece,  at  Ca- 
issued  a  Juitti-iher^  (September  30,  Lunata.  Whilst  Mavrocordato  and  others 
1821),  calling  upon  all  Mussulmans  to  were  making  these  prepamiiona,  Deme- 
take  anna  against  the  Giaours.  This  trius  Ypsilanti  was  closely  besieging  Tri- 
order  was  not  published  in  Constant)  -  polizza,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Turks, 
nople,  for  which  the  populace,  in  that  situated  in  the  plain  of  Mautinea,  in  the 
place,  revenged  themselves  by  setting  centre  of  Greece.  The  garrison  was  on  the 
(ire  to  the  citj,  whenever  news  of  ifi  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  appear- 
esaspcnited    them    against    the  ance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  the  waters  of 


Greeks,  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  them  new  cour 

The  great  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  cap-    age.    But  in  order  to  induce  the  Turkish 
udan  P^hai  Kan   Ali,   strengthened  by    troops  to  make  an   obstinate   i 


Egyptian,  Tunisian  and  Algerme  vessels,  from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Chris- 
had;  indeed,  driven  away  the  Greek  tiotil-  tians,  the  Turkish  commanders,  at  Trip©-. 
Ids,  supplied  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the    lizza,  ordered  80  priests  and  noble  Greeks, 


i  with  troops,  arms  and  provisions,  who  had*  been  brought  there,  in  part,  by 
burned  the  sman  village  of  Galaxidi,  in  the  the  treacherous  invitations  of  the  beys,  to 
gulf  of  Leponto,  October  2,  1831,  and  boal]murdered,exceptingtwo.  October 5, 
taken  some  small  Greek  fishing  craft  in  after  3000  Albanians  had  received  permis- 
the  harbor  of  this  place.  Yet  the  fleet  sion  to  depart,  and  the  negotiations  with 
had  effected  nothing  decisive.  Hardly  the  Turks  were  broken  off,  Tripolizza  was 
had  it  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  Octo-  taken  by  storm.  The  bst  post  was  sur- 
ber  22,  1831,  when  the  Greek  fleets  re-  rendered,  on  terms  of  capitulation,  by  the 
lie  wed  their  system  of  blockade,  and  be-  gallant  Kiaja  Bey;  but  the  Moreots 
came,  as  formerly,  masters  of  the  jEgean  could  not  be  restrained,  and  8000  Turks 
sea  and  (he  gulf  of  SeJonikL  Mean-  perished.  Even  the  Albanians  were  at  - 
while,  Demetrius  Ypsilanti  had  arrived  at  tacked,  and  some  of  them  plundered.  In 
Hydra,  with  prince  Alexander  Cantacu-  Tripolizza,  the  Moreott  gained  their  first 
zeuo,  with  authority  from  his  brother,  heavy  cannon,  and  the  place  became  the 
Alexander  Ypsilanti.  In  Hydra,  the  un-  seat  of  the  sot-duejMf  Greek  government, 
fortunate  result  of  the  struggle  in  Wats-  until  it  was  transferred  to  Argos. 
chia  was  not  yet  known.  Demetrius  Ulysses  was  equally  successful  in  Thes- 
promised  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  announc-  sally.  He  and  some  other  guerilla  lead- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Greek  empire,  ers,  or  caoiiani,  among  whom  was  Pere- 
Yet  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  vos,  on  September  5  and  6,  near  Ther 
succeeded  in  being  appointed,  on  July  34,  mopyloe,  defeated  a  Turkish  army,  which 
1831,  ortnufnttego*  (commander-in-chief)  had  advanced  flora  Macedonia.  January 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Archipelago,  26, 1833,  the  Acrocorinthus  (q.  v.]  fell  into 
and  all  the  liberated  provinces,  and,  as  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  capitulation, 
such,  in  being  placed  at  the  head  of  On  the  other  hand,  the  pacnaof  Saloniki 
.the  Greeks  in  the  Mores,  where  the  dis-  took  the  peninsula  of  Cassandra,  Nor.  1], 
seasons  among  the  amitani,  and  the  tin-  by  storm,  the  Greeks  bavins  become  en- 
disciplined  state  of  tne  soldiery,  had  a  feebledby  dissensions.  3000  Greeks  were 
most  injurious  effect      Soon  after  (Au-  put  to  the  sword,  women  and  children 

Sist  3),  the  principal  Turkish  fortress,  carried  into  slavery,  and  the  flourish- 
onembesia  (Napou  di  Malvasia)  surren-  ing  peninsula  made  a  desert.  The  monks 
dered  to  prince  Cantacuzeno,  and  Navn-  and  hermits  on  mount  Athos  (Monte  San- 
rino  to  Demetrius  Ypsilanti ;  but  the  ra-  to),  alone  saved  themselves  by  a  heavy 
pacious  Moreots  did  not  observe  the  arti-  ransom,  and  remained  undisturbed,  be- 
clea  of  capitulation.  Some  details  of  cause  the  Turks  consider  these  rocky  her- 
what  happened  after  the  capitulation  of  milages  sacred.  At  the  same  time,  Khur- 
Nnvftrirto  are  related  in  the  editor's  Jour-  sbid  Pacha,  November  13,  assaulted  Ali's 
rial  in  Greece  (in  German,  Leipsjc,  1833).  fortress  Zathariza,  and  the  old  tyrant  of 
Demetrius,  disgusted  at  this  disorder,  de-  Epirus  in  vain  expected  succor  from  the 
elated  hie  intention  to  leave  Greece,  un-  Greeks  in  his  last  place  of  refuge,  a  castle 
less  be  were  invested  with  power  to  put  in  the  lake  near  Yaninn.  Trie  Greeks,  to- 
rn stop  to  this  licentiousness,  which  he  re-  wards  the  end  of  November,  having  occu- 
ceived  at  least  nominally.  At  the  same  pied  Arts,  without  obtaining  pooaomion  of 
time,  the  senate  of  Calamatn  united  with  the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
iktkob.1,  who  would  Dtbtrwte  have  become  the  >«  *fl  middle  of  December,  when  Omar 
victim  efTorlriihar  Greek  faaalieiua.  Vrione  returned  from  Livadia,  and   die- 
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perw  themselves  in  the  mountains.     Dur-  election  of  ell    chief  magistrate*  of  the 

tag  this  irregular  war,  the  government  be-  provinces,    districts     and    communities; 

»_ form,  as  the  separate  Jaws  were  to  be  made  by  the  concurrent 

" '""  witheaeh  vote   of  the   deliberative    and  executive 


other.   TbeyiDTeBtedDemetriuaVpnlaoti    councils  ;  the  execution  of  lawn  v 

with  the  chief  command  iu  the  Mom,  rest  with  the  executive  council,  which 
IlysBes  with  the  aune  office  in  Thesaaly,  appointed  the  eight  ministers ;  the  inde- 
Bnd  somewhat  later  also  in  Attica.  Prince  pendence  of  the  judiciary  was  to  be  pro- 
Mavrocordato  received  the  chief  command  vided  for;  (his  branch  of  government  was 
in  the  Albanian  provinces.  They  final-  to  be  exercised  by  the  district,  provincial 
ly  aeitt  prince  Centacuzeno  to  the  empe-  end  supreme  courts.  The  congress  then 
ror  Alexander,  to  implore  his  assislanco ;  elected  the  thirty-three  members  of  the 
but  tbe  prince  could  not  obtain  passports  legislative  and  tlie  five  members  of  the 
for  St.  Petersburg,  because  the  system  of  the  executive  council.  Movrdcordato  was 
holy  nJliance  was  neutrality  (as  they  called  elected  protdnu,  or  president ;  Theod.  Ne- 
il}, and  discouragement  of  tbe  Greek  gris,  secretary  of  state  of  the  executive 
insurrection.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  council ;  Ypsilanti,  who  had  expected  this 
the  naoardtt,  iu  Hydra,  in  their"  attempts  place,  was  appointed  president  of  tbe 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  tbe  viceroy  of  legislative  council,  hut  never  discharged 
Egypt  by  sea,  as  he  now  hoped  for  an  op- '  the  duties  of  his  office.  Finally,  the  con- 
poitntiity  of  uniting  Crete  with  Egypt  gross  of  Epidaurus  issued  a  manifesto, 
First  Attempt  toward*  a  Political  Or-  Jan.  37, 1833,  in  which  they  pronounced 
ranizalionof  the  Greek*,  January  13  [Jan-  the  union  of  tbe  Greeks  under  an  indo- 
van/  l\liSS,in  Emdaurat,  until  the  tecond  peudunt  federative  government  The 
.Yational  -totmbiy  in  jUtro,  March  14,  o[M>ratiou  of  this  was  not  so  beneficial  as 
1833.  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  Mav-  had  been  expected.  A  people  bo  lung  en- 
raeordato  and  some  prelates  had  sue-  slaved,  and  so  deficient  in  civilization, 
cecded  in  giving  somewhat  of  a  federa-  could  not  at  once  establish  a  wise  anil 
five  constitution  and  a  central  government  firm  government  The  central  govern- 
to  a  country  which  was  by  no  means  yet  ment  fixed  its  seat  at  Corinth,  and,  at  a 
entirely  freed  from  the  Turks,  and  was  oc-  later  period,  again  at  Argos.  Tbe  Porte  was 
cupjed  by  parties  often  hostile  to  each  now  obliged  to  divide  its  forces.  One 
other.  The  western  port  of  Greece —  army  was  unsuccessfully  employed  in  Ar- 
Acamania,  jfkolia  and  Epirus,  sent  thirty  menia  on  the  Euphrates,  against  the  Per- 
deputies  to  Missolonghi,  who,  under  the  aions  ;  another  was  stationed  on  the 
presidency  of  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  Danube,  to  observe  the  Russian  army  in 
formed  a  government  or  gertnuto,  Nov.  Bessarabia,  liut  All's  foil  encouraged 
4, 1831,  consisting  of  ten  members ;  the  the  Porte,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
partem  part  of  tbe  main-land,  comprising  the  Austrian  and  English  ministers  could 
Attica,  Baeotia,  Eubraa,  Phocis,  Locris,  convince  the  divan  of  the  peaceable  in- 
Ooris,  Ozota,  Thessnly  and  Macedonia,  teutions  of  Alexander.  But,  in  1833,  at 
sent  thirty-three  deputies  to  Salons,  who,  the  request  of  Russia,  the  sultan  ordered 
under  the  presidency  of  Theodore  Negris,  the  restoration  of  some  Greek  churches, 
formed,  on  the  16th  of  November,  the  and  die  election  of  a  new  patriarch  in 
■reopajgus  of  fourteen  members.  The  Mo-  the  usual  way.  Hie  choice  fell  upon  An- 
tes, or  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  islands  thymes,  bishop  of  Cbakedon.  He  was 
of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  Spezzia,  fee.,  sent  sixty  treated  with  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
deputies  to  Argos,  who  assembled,  Dec  1,  inducing  the  Greeks  to  accept  the  amnes- 
under  the  presidency  of  prince  Demetrius,  ty.  The  Asiatic  hordes,  in  May,  1833, 
snd  established  the  Peloponnesian  gerait-  evacuated  the  principalities  of  Walachia 
naof  twenty  members.  These  three  gov-  end  Moldavia,  niter  committing  ever}  kind 
ernmems  were  to  prepare  a  permanent  of  excess;  in  July,  new  hospodars  were 
constitution,  which  WM  to  receive,  in  fu-  appointed—  Ghika  for  Walachia,  and 
lure,  such  amendments  as  experience  Smrdza  for  Moldavia;  both  were  Boyards, 
should  suggest.  For  this  purpose,  67  and  Greeks  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
deputies  from  all  the  provinces  ol  Greece  in  the  principalities.  The  new  hospodars 
fanned  the  first  national  assembly  m  Epj-  were  under  t  tie  superintendence  ofTurkish 
daurus,  Jan.  10,  1822,  under  the  prem-  s-^niskiers,  and  European  Turks  continued 
dency  of  Mavrocordato,  which,  Janu-  to  occupy  the  principalities;  they  were, 
ary  13,  the  Greek  uew  year's  day,  pro-  however,  withdrawn  from  Jassy,  which 
claimed  a  provisionary  constitution.  Its  they  burned  and  pillaged,  August  10, 1833, 
principles  were  tbe  following:  tbe  annual  enraged    at    the   orders     of  the    divan. 
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Meanwhile,  fhe  jeer  1833  had  produced  pillaging  did  not  cease.  According  to 
important  results  in  Greece,  becaase  both  the  Turkish  lists,  down  to  die  25th  of 
parties    had  followed,   in   some    sort,   a    May,  41,000  Sciots,  mostly  woman  and 


kllTKhi 


plan    of  operations.     After  Ali'a    children,  wen  sold  into  slavery. 
1    ■  "   :ba  in  Thes    '"    J  '     " '  "    ' "■ 


,    Lhurshid  Pacha  in  Thessaly  deter'  ilar  fete  was  prepared  farIpBere,Troe  and 

mined  to  collect  reinforcements  from  Ru-  Samoa.   But  the  Ipsariots,  having  already 

melin,  in  order  to  conquer  Livadht  and  made  preparauons  to  send  their  families 

Morea,  whilst,  in  February  and  March,  to  the  Mores,  hovered  round  the  Turkish 

1832,11  Turkish  fleet,  under  Mali  Bey,  was  fleet  with  70  small  vessels,  among  whir-h 

to  reinforce  the  garrisons  in  the  Morea,  so  were  several  fire-ships,  celled  kejikiatia, 

that  Jussuf  Pacha,  fiom  Pan-as  and  Le-  which  were  as   ingeniously  constructed 

panto,  could  support  Khiirshid'a  attack  up-  as  they  were  skilfully  directed.      Forty- 

on  the  isthmus  and  his  invasion  of  the  Mo-  three    Ipsariots    and   Hydriots    devoted 

rea.    But  the  attempt  of  the  Turkish  fleet  themselves  to  death,  rowed    with  their 

to  reduce  the  Morea  by  fresh  troops,  to-  KampaoiaM  (a  kind  of  gunboats)  into  the 

tally  failed,   and  the  opposition   of  the  midst  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  which 

Suliots  kept  back  the  seraskierin  Epirue.  still  lay  in  the  road  of  Scio  ;  and  in  the 

These   events  gave  Colocotroni  tune   to  night  of  June  18,  1833,  captain  George 

'  '    '    '  "              to  the  ship  of  the  cap- 

o  another  vessel  of  the 
Acamaiua.  At  the  HUM  time,  new  insur-  line.  The  former  blew  up,  with  2286 
rections  broke  out  in  several  places,  which  men;  the  latter  was  saved.  The  capu- 
ajrain  divided  the  power  of  the  Turks,  dan  pacha  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
The  misfortune  of  Scio  saved  the  Greek  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  The 
main-land.  The  numerous  Greek  popu-  Turks  were  at  first  stupifled ;  hut  their 
lation  of  the  flourishing  and  defenceless  rage  soon  broke  out,  and  the  last  traces  of 
island  of  Scio  (see  Sao)  had  declined  cultivation,  the  mastic  villages,  ao  lucrti- 
every  invitation  to  engage  in  the  revohi-  rive  to  the  Porte,  were  destroyed.  In 
□on ;  but,  March  33, 1832,  a  Greek  fleet  Constantinople,  Turks  bought  Sciota 
from  Samoa,  under  Logotheti,  having  an-  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  thenj 
poured  on  the  coasts,  the  peasants,  who  to  death  at  pleasure.  The  merchants  of 
labored  under  the  greatest  oppressions,  Scio,  resident  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
took  up  arms.  Great  disorders  occurred,  hostages  which  were  carried  thither,  were 
and  the  Turks,  after  having  taken  80  hos-  executed  in  secret  or  in  public,  without 
tages  from  among  the  richest  inhabitants  any  kind  of  legal  process.  Thus  the 
of  the  city,  retired  into  the  citadel.  At  this  Morea  and  the  Archipelago  were  taught 
moment,  the  greet  Turkish  fleet  made  its  what  fate  they  were  to  expect  The 
appearance.  In  order  to  punish  Sck),  the  Porte,  however,  began  to  perceive  that  h 
capudan  pacha  abandoned  his  plan  of  was  destroying  its  own  resources  by  the 
operations  against  the  Morea,  ana  landed  system  of  devastation.  The  pacha  of 
(April  11th)  15,000  of  the  moat  barbarous  Smyrna,  therefore,  received  strict  injunc- 
of  the  Asiatic  troops,  after  the  Sciots  had  tions  from  the  sultan  to  maintain  order 
rejected  the  offer  of  amnesty.  The  island-  and  to  protect  the  Cheeks.  In  Scio,  the 
era  wen  beaten,  and  in  a  few  days  the  new  governor,  Juaauf  Bey,  gave  back  die 
paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  lands  to  those  Greeks  who  returned.  In 
of  fire  and  blood.  It  was  with  great  dif-  Cyprus,  where  the  murder  of  the  Chris- 
ficulty,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  liens  had  been  continued  until  the  end  of 
that  the  European  consuls  (among  whom  1833,  Selih  Bey,  a  humane  officer  of  the 
the  courageous  French  consul  Digeon  pacha  of  Egypt,  finally  protected  the  din- 
was  distinguished),  and  the  captains  of  trict  under  hja  command  from  utter  dens- 
some  European  vessels,  were  able  to  save  tation  ;  and,  in  1833,  the  new  governor, 
a  few  hundred  Greeks.  Part  of  the  peo-  Seid  Mehemet,  endeavored  to  restore  or- 
ple  escaped  to  their  vessels ;  others  con-  der  in  the  whole  island.  The  insurgents 
tinued  the  struggle  of  despair  in  the  ul»o  occupied  the  Turkish  troops  in  Mace- 
mountains.  The  European  consuls,  by  dorua.  The  enormities  of  the  Asiatic 
means  of  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  arch-  troops,  who  traversed  this  province,  to 
bishop,  and  by  the  written  assurance  of  join  Khurahidfe  army,  excited  an  insur- 
the  surviving   hostages,   that  the  Sciots  rection  among  the  mountaineers,  who  bad 


might  trust  the  offered  amnesty,  if  they  previously  remained   quiet.     Under   the 

would  deliver  up  their  leaders  and  their  capitani   Dinmrmtis,   Teams    and   others, 

'arms,   finally  effected  the  submission  of  thev  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Olympus, 

thepecsams.    Still,  murders,  burnings  and  and,  March  34,  1833,  captured  the   im- 
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poniu  place  of  Ctua-Veria,  the  ancient    The   bravest 

Bon.    But  the  pacha  of  Baloniki,  Ab-    the  cnpitani  £ 

botahut,  finally  defeated  them   with  hie    these  bad  been,  mostly,  eltphttt  or  rob- 


Cttibrtt  Niausta;  the  peasants  dispersed,  ben,  totally  independent,  and  wished  tn 
and  about  ISO  villages  experienced  the  continue  the  war  independently,  for  their 
Ait  of  rkio.  5OO0Chri9tiunfairiiiiesper-  own  interaaB,  as  they  had  previously 
idted,  and  the  pacha  boasted  that  he  had  done.  '  Of  this  claw  is  ColocotronL  Sub- 
munlered  in  one  day  1500  women  and  mission  to  any  sort  of  national  organ  iza- 
chjldren.  Even  the  Porte  disapproved  tion  was  foreign  to  their .  habits.  The 
liwee  measures,  and  the  pacha  was  con-  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  were  mostly 
(femned  to  be  strangled ;  but,  surrounded  wretched  peasants,  who  had  always  lived 
by  hia  body-guard,  in  the  fortress  of  Sa-  in. such  a  state  of  bondage,  that  they  were 
baud,  he  escaped  the  execution  of  the  only  fit  to  engage  an  enemy  under  shelter, 
sentence.  (The  Porte  afterwards,  how-  or  when  their  numbers  were  greatly  supe- 
erer,  appointed  him  serasfcier  of  Rumelia,  rior,  but  could  never  be  brought  to  fight 
and  in  November,  1833,  he  marched  with  in  open  combat  on  equal  terms.  Tbey 
15,000  men  from  Laruea  to  Zeitun.)  were,  moreover,  poor,  and  few  among 
Whilst  Scio  was  desolated,  and  Macedonia  them  could  be  induced  to  make  any  soc- 
bled,  the  central  government  at  Corinth,  rifices.  At  the  same  time,  they  thought 
under  Havrocordato,  president  of  the  liberty  delivered  them  from  all  taxes;  mid, 
uecntire  council,  was  engaged,  in  con-  indeed,  what  had  they  to  pay  ?  War,  put- 
atxkm  with  the  provincial  governments,  ting  a  atop  to  production,  left  the  govern- 
in  organizing  the  administration  of  the  merit  without  resources,  and  without  the 
rountry,  provisionally,  by  the  Inw  of  April  means  of  exercising  authority.  Add  to 
30,1622  (the  first  year  of  independence),  this,  that  the  Greeks  were  continually 
introducing  order  into  the  army,  raising  a  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  ed- 
tan,  promising  the  soldiers  land  (by  the  itor  was  present  at  a  fight  between  the 
hw  of  May  7, 1822,  May  19,  new  style),  capitano  Nikolas  and  some  Moreots,  for 
and,  an  there  existed  do  taxes  except  cus-  the  possession  of  some  cattle,  tinder 
tans,  iii  laying  at  tax  on  the  productions  these  circumstances,  the  words  late  and 
"f  the  soil ;  but  tbey  met  with  resistance  government  must  be  understood  in  a  very 
j  almost  all  their  attempts,  particularly  restricted  sense.  The  editor's  Journal, 
'ram  the  old  capilani,  who  had  been  en-  above  referred  to,  relates  particularly  to 
■ml;  independent  during  the  government  the  state  of  Greece  at  this  period.  Alt 
"fits  Turku.  Each  desired  to  command  that  enabled  the  Greeks  to  continue  their 
and  to  nght  on  his  own  account,  and  for  struggle  was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined 
h»  own  profit  Thus  the  avaricious  and  character  of  their  Turkish  enemies, 
ambitious  Colocotroni,  the  fierce  Ulysses,*  Mavrocorduto  had  a  difficult  part  to  per- 
iod the  haughty  HavTomichalie,  and  form,  because  he  hail  not  obtained  his 
even  VpsUanti,  yielded  with  reluctance  to  dignity  of  protdrot  on  the  field  of  battle. 
■he  new  order  of  things.  The  deficiency  Yet,  by  the  influence  of  Negris,  he  receh- 
jf  human  language,  which  obliges  us  to  ed  the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
»*  the  same  word  for  things  which  are  Western  Hellas  (Epirus),  with  full  civil 
"'"'it  different,  constantly  creates  mistiti-  and  military  power.  The  proldrot,  with 
'ierStaniiuDg,  and  we  must  warn  our  read-  2000  Peloponnesians  and  the  corps  of 
pis  not  to  connect  with  the  words  got-  Phil  Hellenes*  (about  300  men,  under  gen- 
'nrwnf,  aBnuters,  lata,  &«.,  applied  to  era!  Normann,  formerly  a  general  in  the 
Greece  at  this  time,  such  ideas  as  they  Wurtemberg  service),  joined,  on  June  8, 
annex  to  the  words  when  used  of  Euro-  the  Albanian  bands  of  the  brave  Marco 
pau  or  North  American  affairs.  If  a  Botzaris,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Mis- 
sarion,  which  has  been  for  centuries  in  a  solonghi,  the  strong-hold  of  Western  Hel- 
atte  of  oppression  and  lawlessness,  rises,  las,  of  relieving  Suit,  and  capturing  Arte. 
it  must  undergo  man;  changes  before  the  Here  they  had  to  contend  with  the  pacha 
dements  of  cider  are  developed.  Under  of  Ysnina,  Omcr  Vrione,  and  the  pacha 
the  Turks,  the  Greeks  had  no  connexion  of  Arts,  Ruchid,  whilst  the  Turkish  com- 
with  each  other;  bow  could  they  be  ex-  mander-in-chief(serasl[ier)KhurBhid,who 
petted  to  format  once  a  peaceful  whole  ?  hail  made  an  unsuccessful  sttack  on  Thcr- 
•Urns™  even  ordered  a  bra™  officer,  the  col-  mopyfce  in  May,  had  forced  his  way  (June 
«■*!  Hstbrdo  Palascn,  and  a  rapitano.  Alexis  17)  through  Tricala  to  Lorissa.  Suli,  in 
*mio,  ieut  byjrovemiMnt  M  induce  tke  wild 

njntoa  to  act  m  concert  with  a  general  plan  of  *  Tho*e  Europeaai  and  Anwricui  who  bad 

■atratloBs,  to  be  put  to  death.  jouolo  Graces  to  lerve  i-       L —  ----- 
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Albania,  was  relieved  ;  but,  after  the  the  capitmni.  Nicholas  Nikolas,  who  was 
bloody  battle  of  Peta  (July  lfi,  183a),  on  the  point  of  taking  Napoli  di  Romania 
where  the  camtano  Gozo  treacherously  by  capitulation,  Mavromichalis  and  Ypsi- 
fled,  and  the  PhuheUenista,  who  made  the  lanti  retreated  to  the  heights  of  Argos, 
longest  stand  against  the  enemy,  lost  150  laying  waste  the  open  country  ;  Ypsilauti, 
men,  with  their  artillery  and  baggage,  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle  or  Argoe,  held 
Botzaris  and  Normann  were  obliged  to  the  enemy  in  check ;  the  Greek  fleet  pre- 
throw  themselves  into  the  mountains,  vented  the  relief  of  Nauplia,  «r  Napoli  di 
Mavrocordato  in  vain  called  the  people  to  Romania,  by  the  great  Turkish  fleet,  mid 
arms ;  the  other  commanders  refused  to  took  an  Austrian  store-ship,  bound  to  Na- 
assist  him ;  general  Varnafcjoti  went  over  poli  di  Romania  ;  Ulysses  occupied  the 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  internal  dissen-  defiles  of  Gemnion  ;  Colocotroni  hasten- 
hioiis  among  the  AlbaniauB  enfeebled  the  ed  from  Patras,  which  he  was  besicg- 
atrength  of  the  Greeks.  The  castle  of  Suli  ing,  to  the  scene  of  danger,  called  the 
was  surrendered  to  the  Turks  on  Sept.  people  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  as- 
SO.  Part  of  the  Suliots  (1800  men,  with  surned  the  chief  command,  and,  in  tin: 
their  wives  and  children)  took  refuge  un-  latter  part  of  June,  occupied  the  defiles 
der  the  protection  of  the  British  in  Ceph-  between  Patras,  Argos  and  Corinth,  by 
alonia ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountains,  which  be  cut  off  the  connexion  of  the 
Havrocordato,  with  300  men,  and  Marco  Turks  in  Thessaly  with  Khursbid.  The 
Botzaris,  with  32  Suliots,  finally  threw  skirmishing  began  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
themeelves  (November  5)  into  Miseolon-  tinued  day  and  night,  from  August  1  to 
ghi.  "Here,"  said  the  former,  "let  us  Augusts.  On  the  latter  day,  the  Turitwli 
rail  with  Greece."  Orner  Vrione  now  commander-in-chief;  Dram  All  (or  Tslinr 
considered  himself  master  of  jEmiia,  and  Hadgi  Ali  Pacha),  whose  troops  had  noili- 
odvanced,  with  Rucbid,  at  the  head  of  ing  but  horse-flesh  to  eat,  offered  to  evac- 
11,000  men,  to  Missolongbi.  Jussuf  Pa-  uato  the  Mores. ;  but  Colocotroni  refused 
cha  sent  troops  from  Patras  and  Lepanto  the  offer.  The  pacha  than  determined  to 
against  Corinth,  and  Khurshid,  who,  in  break  through  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
I  jirissa,  hod  received  reinforcements  from  but  Niketas  felt  upon  the  separate  corps 
Rir/nelia  and  Bulgaria,  determined  to  ad-  of  the  Turks,  on  the  night  of  August 
vsu.ee  from  Thessaly,  through  Livadia  9,  in  the  defile  of  Treies;  so  that 
(where  the  Greeks,  June  19,  1832,  had  hardly  2000,  without  artillery  or  baggagv, 
reduced  the  Acropolis  by  famine,  after  a  reached  the  isthmus,  where  Ypsusuu  on- 
siegeof  four  months),  against  the  isthmus;  tirely  destroyed  than.*  Another  cor]  is, 
ana  then,  after  fbrmmg  a  union  with  Jus-  which  fled  towards  Patras,  was  destroy™  I 
suf  and  Omer  Vrione,  to  crush  the  insur-  by  Colocotroni ;  the  remaining  corps  was 
gents  in  the  Mores.  His  main  body,  routed  by  the  Mainota,  August  Stj,  near  Na- 
25,000  strong,  composed  principally  of  poli.  Thus  more  than  20,000  Turks  dissp- 
c&valry,  had  already  passed  Thermopylae  peared,  in  four  weeks,  from  the  Greek  soiL 
which  Ulysses  had  defended  so  valiantly  in  Some  thousande  still  held  the  isthmus  and 
May  and  June,  without  opposition.  On  the  Acrocorinthus,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
his  inarch  through  Livadia,  he  laid  every  evacuate  the  isthmus,  and  were  destroyed 
tiling  waste,  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and  by  Niketas,  in  the  defiles,  in  an  attempt  to 
occupied  Corinth,  which  a  priest  of  the  break  through  to  Patras.  500  Turks  re- 
name of  Achilles,  who  afterwards  killed  mained  in  the  Acrocorinthus  until  No- 
hhnself,  had  basely  surrendered  on  July  vember,  1823.  The  conquerors .  and  the 
19  )  hut  when  Khurshid  attempted  to  Moreots  now  perceived,  that  they  must 
penetrate  the  passes  in  person,  he  was  not  seek  safety  behind  the  isthmus,  but 
three  times  repelled  by  Ulysses,  near  La-  must  push  the  war  under  Olympus.  Tbo 
rissa,  where  he  died,  November  26,  just  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  lain  at  anchor 
before  the  arrival  of  the  capidgi  bachi,  for  four  weeksin  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  ami 
wha  brought  his  death  warrant  That  had  attacked  Missolonghi  without  auc- 
body  of  cavalry,  however,  which  had  so  cess,  set  sail,  September  1,  with  the  plague 
rashly  pushed  forward  without  infantry,  on  board.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
and  was  unable  to  obtain  food  or  proven-  to  break  through  the  line  of  57  Greek 
fla,  perished  in  the  defiles  of  the  Mores,  brigs,  which  blockaded  Nauplia,  it  finally 
When  it  advanced  against  Argos  (from  came  to  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
which  the  central  government  bad  fled),  Dardanelles,  off  Tenedos.  November  10, 
formed  a  junction  with  5000  men  of  Jus-  1?  daring  sailors,  of  the  band  of  the 
suft  army,  and  sent  reinforcements  to  .  HeB„  Njkel„  rertived  ^  ,,„„„  u 
napoli  di  Romania,  the  danger  united  all  Turkophagot,  ihe  Turk-eater. 
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40  Ipsariors,  dressed  like  Turks,  conduct-  Vrione  was    repulsed  by  Mttvrocordato 

td  two  fireships  under  full    sail,  as  if  and  Marco  Botzoris,  with  peat  loss  ;  he 

(be?  were  flying  from  the  Greeks,  whilst  was  obliged  to   raise  the  siege,  lost    his 

two  Ipsariot  vessels  pursued  them,  firing  ordnance,  and  retreated  to  Vonitza.     The 

on  them   with  blank  cartridges,  into  the  most  important  consequence  of  this  un- 

midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  fastened  successful  campaign  of  the   Turks,  was   ' 

one  of  them  to  the  admiral's  ship,  the  the  fell  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  (q.  v.)    On 

other  to  the  ship   of  the  capitann-bey.  the  day  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  of  the 

Both   were  soon   iu  flames  ;  the  former  Mores  (November  30,  old  style,  Decerh- 

narrowly  escaped  ;   the  latter    blew  up  ber  12,  new  style),  a  band  of  volunteers 

with  1800  men ;  the  capudan  pacha.  Cars  took  the  fort  Palumidi  by  assault.    This 

Mehraet,  however,  got  on  shore,  before  brought  the  city  into  the  power  of  the 

the  explosion  look  place.      Three  frigates  Greeks,  who  observed  the  terms  of  the 

were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  capitulation,  and  transported  the  Turkish 

one   vessel    of  36  guns  was  captured  ;  garrison  to  Scala   Nuova.    The  seat  of 

Morals  and  terror  destroyed  a  part  of  the  government  was  to  have  been  established 

Ottoman  fleet,  and  of  35  vessels  only  18  in  this  bulwark  of  Peloponnesian  inde- 

returned,  much  injured,  into  the  Darda-  pendence,  when  the  old  discord  among 

nelles.     The  17  Ipsanots  arrived  safely  the  capitani  broke  out  anew,  and  Coloco- 

al    Ipsaro,  where    the   ephori    rewarded  troni  became  suspected  of  the  design  of 

their  leaders,  Constantino   Kanaris    and  becoming    prince    of  the  Morea   under 

George     Mniauly,    with     naval    crowns.  Turkish  protection. 

The  Greeks  were  once  more  masters  of        Meanwhile,    Constantinople    was    dia- 

tbe  sea,  and  renewed  the  blockade  of  the  turned  by  the  riots  of  the  janizaries.    The 

Turkish  porta,  which  Great  Britain  now  unsuccessful  campaign  in  the  Mores,  the 

formally    acknowledged.       The    British  disasters  in  Asia,  the  scarcity  in  the  capi- 

goverament  seemed  to  have  changed  their  tal  (caused  by  the  interruption  of  impor- 

pobcy  towards  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  tations  by  the  Greeks),  the  severe  sutnptu- 

of  Canning's  entrance   into  the  ministry,  ary  orders  of  the  sultan,  and  the  command 

and  Maitland,  lord  high  commissioner  of  to  deliver  up  the  gold  and  silver  to  the 

the  Ionian  isles,  displayed   less  hostility  mint,  the  debasing  of  the  coin,  and  the 

against  them.     Even  Austria  and  France,  obstruction  of  commerce,  caused  general 

who  hod  previously  protected  neutral  ves-  dissadsfactkm    among   the    Mussulmans. 

seis  against  "  the  arbitrary  find  unlawful  Holet  Effendi,  the  faithful  friend  of  the 

measure  of  toe  blockade,"  now  seemed  sultan  from  his  youth,  who  hod  become 

to  acknowledge  the  right  of  blockade  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  plans  for 

by  tlte  Greeks.     Greek  vessels  delivered  quelling  the  mutinous  spirit  of  tneioniza- 

Missolonghi   on  the  sea  side,  November  nes  (who  refused  to  march  to  the  Morea) 

90.     The   Suliots  maintained  themselves  by  means  of  Asiatic  troops  and  European 

in  the  defiles  of  the  Chimcera,  and  the  discipline,  and  on  account  of  his  influ- 

remains  of  the  array  of  Mavrocordato  on  ence,  which  excluded  the  grandees  of  the 

the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lepento.      The  empire  from  the  confidence  of  the  sultan, 

amnesty,  proclaimed  by  Omer  Vriotie,  met  fell  a  victim  to  the  hate  of  the  soldiery, 

with  no  confidence  among  the  mountain-  Sultan  Mahmud  II  (q.  v.)  found  himself 

eers;  had  he  not  already  betrayed  two  of  constrained  to  discharge  the  adherents  of 

bis    former    masters  ?      His    expedition  Holet— the  grand-vizier  Salih  Pacha,  the 

against  jEtolia  entirely  foiled.     Wherever  mufti,  and  other  high  officers.     He  hoped 

his  troops  appeared,  the  peasants  burned  to  save  his  friend  by  on  honorable  ban- 

their   villages,  collected   in  bands  in  the  ishment  to  Asia  (Nov.  10);  but  be  was 

mountaine,  and  continued  the  guerilla  war-  obliged  to  Bend  his  death  warrant  after 

fare.*    Near  Missolonghi,  finally,  which,  him,  and  Halet's  bead,  with  those  of  his 

from  Nov.  7, 1822,  to  the  assault  of  Jan.  6,  adherents,  was  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the 

1823,  he  had  repeatedly  attacked,  Omer  seraglio  (Dec  4,  1893).     The  hatti -sheriff; 
which  appointed  Abdullah  Pacha,  a  friend 

*Tbew»r,M  we  have  already  said,  to  not  0f  the  janizaries,  araiid-vizier,  conemded 

'  ™     jpra^X»^ai"i\5£  Iraarracuol  ^^^^."^J^.^^iT^' 


i^KTfeopie  ananTaod,  anaanuT*  *hr,  God  knows,  the  danger  is 

,  it  u  the  way  in  which  men  can  mulef-         Adoption  of  a  Constitution  in 

fcruallv  dsfegd  their  own  toil  againit  well  np-  Oa^  yuaruxitaM  Campaign-  °f  *« 

ported  invader..  The  Greets  were  well BUedfe  again^  fe  Grtda    ^  jgjgj,     -j^ 

uniiortofwM-.byiheiruiicominonacuvIy.  Tbeir  2J .  _rj£ .         .-..   , 


•Peaking,  it 
fcruallv  de 


ir.bytheiriuicomnionaciiviiy.  Tbeir     "5  .777' 

ninirca  wen,  thai  majiv  ostein  can     government  of  Greece, 
■■•*■■    ■— :- along  race,    cordato  and  Negria  - 
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aimed  at  two  objects.  Fully  sensible  of  guilty).  The  dissensions  in  Greece,  it 
toe  truth  of  the  words  of  a  Greek  author,  cannot  be  denied,  were  a  strong  objection 
"as  all  the  states  of  Greece  wished  to  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Greek  inde- 
rule,  all  have  lost  the  sovereignty,"  they  pendence.  Coloeotroni  refused  the  cen- 
endeavored  to  establish  union  at  borne ;  tral  government  admission  into  Napoli  di 
on  which,  at  the  seme  time,  they  founded  Romania,  and  deliberated,  with  other  am- 
their  hope  that  Europe  would,  at  length,  bilious  capitani  in  Tripolizza,  on  a  divis- 
look  with  approbation  and. confidence  on  ion  of  the  Morea  into  hereditary  princ.i- 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Greek  palities.*  The  central  government,  how- 
state.  In  this  view,  the  Greek  govern-  ever,  aucceeded  in  preventing  the  dangers 
merit  at  Corinth  issued  a  proclamation  to  of  a  civil  war,  and  called  a  second  national 
the  Christian  powers  (April  15,  1823)  ;  assembly  at  Astro,  in  January,  1823.  In 
but  the  negotiations  on  the  Greek  affairs,  regard  to  the  election  of  deputies,  the  lawn 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Verona,  took  of  Nov.  21  and  Dec  3, 1822,  had  already 
a  turn  unfavorable  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather  established  two  divisions,  that  of  geroniet 
remained  unfavorable,  when  the  Porte,  by  or  elders,  for  from  10  to  50  families,  and 
its  declarations  of  February  38  and  April  that  of  senators  according  to  eparchies. 
16, 1822,  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  be  more  Mavrocordato  principally  contributed  to 
lenient.  The  "holy  alliance"  then  thought  the  restoration  of  concord,  at  the  timo 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Porte  as  a  when  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of 
legitimate  power,  and  the  acknowledge  Verona  was  communicated  by  the  British 
mentofGreekindependence, wereincom-  embassy  at  Constantinople  to  this  effect: 
patible;  yet  the  powers  thought  them-  "The  Greeks  must  submit  to  their  lawful 
selves  obliged  to  interpose  with  the  sultan  sovereign  the  sultan."  At  the  some  time, 
in  favor  of  the  civil  and  religious  security  information  was  received  of  a  new  Turk- 
of  the  Greeks.  Count  M etaja  was  sent  tab  expedition,  destined  to  attack  the  Morea 
as  envoy  of  the  Greek  government  to  the  by  land  and  sea.  The  number  of  deputies 
congress  of  Verona  (see  Congress) ;  but  was  now  increasing  at  Astro ;  even  (Jlys- 
he  was  only  permitted  Mgo  to  Roveredo.  ses  and  other  capitani  repaired  thither, 
Jan.  2,  1823,  he  wrote  from  Ancona  to  with  their  bands,  from  Tripolizza;  so 
pope  Pius  VII,  describing  the  miserable  that  the  national  assembly  at  Astro  con- 
condition  of  Greece,  imploring  his  inter-  sisted  of  100  deputies,  at  the  opening  of  its 
cession  with  the  monarcha,  and  declaring  sessions  (March  141.  Mavrotnichaks  was 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Greeks  were  elected  president ;  Theodore  Negria,  sec- 
willing  to  submit  their  rights  to  the  exam-  rotary.  Even  Coloeotroni  submitted  to 
■nation  of  the  congress,  and  to  be  ruled  by  the  assembly.  The  members  of  the  legia 
a  Christian  sovereign,  under  wise  and  lative  and  executive  councils  were  then 
firm  laws,  but  would  never  again  consent  elected.     Condurioti  of  Hydra,  was  cho- 


o  any  son  of  connexion  with  the  Turks,  sen  preside nu>f  the  former;  Petro  Mavro- 
The  government  of  Argos  declared  the  michaUs,  bey  of  Hoina,  of  the  latter. 
same,  in  a  memorial  of  Aug.  29,  1822,  Both  bodies  determined  to  raise  from 
directed  to  the  congress.  Tbe  answer  to  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  of  piastres  for 
these  entreaties  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  circular  of  Verona  *  It  haa  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mitfor- 
(Dec.  14, 1822) :   Let  monarquu,  dicidii  a.  Wne.  or  tbe  Greeks,  that  the  capitani  whh  little 

AM  faeuef  sow  qwiqaeformt  <p?a  te  mon-  ;„  .^Edfcting.  with  the  great  body  of  0» 

trflt,  k  haUrent  de  U  Jrttfrptr  <f MM  igaU  el  people.  Theotb*rleedingnien,aduc»ied»broad, 

vnanime   reprobation.      Mail  icoutant  en  and  imbued  with  foreign  opinions,  have,  in  many 

aUrMtemldwixdeUuramicuneeeltPiM  ea»j,  A™  w*t  i™™«  rf  tl*  *taw  and 

devoir  Macri,  tZs  pMdkraxt  laemuedeChu-  tffg&\B&Xm3&iZ&.£S£ 

...        ^,       *    .        ...       ^T^         ,  the  abortive  inala  to  eMaoan  a  form  of  rovern- 

mamU,  en  /anew  det  victoria  tCune  enfre-  mM  for  Greece,  at  different  timet,  have  given 

pritt  auan  irrWchie  qv*  coupahU    (The  proof  of  thii.    The  ill  mccett  of  these  triah, 

monarcha,  decided  to  suppress  the  pnnci-  however,  has  been,  in  no  imall  degree,  owing  to  a 

pie  of  revolt,  in  whatever  place  or  under  ™* rf  ■°und  ""P*".  «-*■•■«•  '">  ^J"0?.1*- 

whatever  form  it  might  .pLtr,  banned  ^^^T^ZS' ZtSSSZ 


o  condemn  it  with  equal  and  unanimous  tfwiseawlieiuedrornM^goveriuneBibFrance 

lisapprobation.     But,  Open   at  the   same  and  South  America.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

time  to  the  voice  of  their  conscience  and  wterly  ehatacier  of  ibe  people  in  the  North  Amor- 

of .  ™d  am  ■*,  b.™  p.«ded  e.  !R^jS*f 5  SSMfiNJ 

cause  of  humanity  in  favor  of  the  victjms  perimSn,  wben  they  instituted  in   independent 

of  an  undertaking  as  inconsiderate   as  government. 
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die  purpose  of  levying  a  force  of  50,000  Abdullah  was  dismissed  iu  consequence 
men,  and  equipping  100  large  men-of-war.  of  this  conflagration,  and  Ali  Bey,  a  ]hh.'1ib 
The  principles  of  the  constituent  resolu-  hostile  to  the  janizaries,  succeeded  him. 
bona  of  Epidaunis  were  adopted  for  all  These  troops,  therefore,  meditated  ven- 
Greeoe,  with  some  unimportant  modifies-  geance;  and,  July  13, a  new  fire  broke  out, 
none,  and  eparchs  substituted  for  provin-  which  consumed  1500  private  houses,  and 
rial  governments.  The  French  military  three  frigates.  Order  was,  however,  re- 
code  waa  adopted,  with  some  changes,  stored  by  severe  measures;  more  fkvor- 
and  the  preparation  of  a  new  criminal  able  news  arrived  from  Ana ;  and  the 
code  decreed.  The  assembly  then  pro-  sultan  resolved  on  a  general  war  of  ester- 
claimed  the  new  constitution  of  Astro  mination  against  the  Greeks,  on  account 
(April  23, 1823),  and  dissolved,  after  the  of  which  he  called  all  Mussulmans,  from 
national  government  established  by  it  bad  15  to  60  years,  to  arms.  On  the  other 
gone  into  operation  at  Tripolizza  (April  hand,  Greece  endeavored  to  organize  an 
20).  Thus  order  was,  in  some  degree,  army  and  a  financial  system.  The  dis- 
lored.but  not  concord  among  the  capi-  solved  battalion  of  Philbellenista  became 
L  This  produced  several  changes  of  the  the  nucleus  of  the  first  Greek  regiment, 
listen  and  the  presidents  of  the  two  Mavrocordato  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
councils.  Mavrocordato  was  madepresi-  the  land  forces.  The  minister  of  the  ma- 
dent,  and  Colocotroni  vice-president,  and  rine  (Orlandi,  a  Hydriot)  organized  the 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti  was  removed,  as  un-  navy,  which  consisted,  in  1823,  of  403 
qualified  for  public  affairs.  The  secre-  sail,  with  cannon.  The  largest  (the  Her- 
taiy  Negris,  also,  received  his  discharge,  cules)  carried  26  guns.  The  rich  Hydri- 
The  Greeks  continued  united  only  in  ot  Miaulis  was  admiral;  Manuel  Turn- 
refusing  an  amnesty,  and  such  an  inde-  basis  of  Hydra,  George  Demitiacci  of 
pendente  as  that  of  Moldavia  and  Wala-  gpezzia,  and  Nicolas  Apostolos  of  Ipaara, 
chia,  offered  to  them  by  British  agents,  vice-admirals.  A  Greek  order  of  merit 
The  British  policy  now  permitted  at  least  (a  light  blue  cross)  was  established.  The 
an  indirect  support  of  the  cause  of  Greece,  financial  department  met  with  great  diffi- 
from  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  cullies  every  where,  particularly  on  the 
French  cabinet  no  longer  attempted  to  islands.  The  disputes  of  the  government 
prevent  Frenchmen  from  participating  in  with  the  Hydriot  navarchs,  on  the  sub- 
tbe  cause  of  the  Greeks.  But  no  power  ject  of  arrears  of  pay  and  the  booryof  Na- 
wm  willing  to  declare  itself  openly  in  their  noli,  which  the  enpitani  were  unwilling  to 
favor,  before  Russia  had  manifested  her  divide  with  the  islanders,  had  a  bad  effect 
sentiments.  The  emperor  Alexander  bad  on  the  naval  operations.  The  Greek  fleet, 
broken  off  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  however,  gained  a  victory  (March  22, 1823) 
the  Porte.  He  insisted  upon  the  en-  over  an  Egyptian  flotilla  destined  for  Can- 
tire  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wala-  dia ;  but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  innd- 
chiat.  ing  of  Turkish  troops;  and  the  daring 
The  events  of  the  year  1823  were  not  expeditions  of  the  Ipsariota  and  Samiota 
lean  bloody  and  confused  than  those  of  the  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  without 
preceding  yeais.  Whilst,  in  Thessaly  and  important  results.  When  the  fleet  of  the 
Epirus,  there  was  a  suspension  of  arms ;  capudan  pacha  finally  appeared,  in  June, 
and  the  Greek  flag  {"igbt  blue  and  white  the  Greek  ships  retired,  and  supplied  Ca- 
borizontal  stripes)  commanded  the  sea,  risto  and  Negropont  in  Euba;a,  Patras, 
the  populace  in  Constantinople  manifested  Coron  and  Modoa  in  the  Mores,  and  Le- 
their  rage  by  setting  fire  to  different  parts  panto,  with  fresh  troops  and  provisions. 
of  the  city,  because  they  were  prevented  The  land  threes  of  the  Greeks  were  now 
from  committing  massacres.  March  1,  systematically  distributed.  Mavrocordato 
1893)  an  attempt  was  made  to  pillage  and  was  at  the  bead  of  the  whole.  He  had 
burn  the  Greek  suburbs;  but  the  wind  pmvontcd  the  trial  of  Colocotroni,  who  was 
drove  the  flames  against  the  Turkish  accused  of  treachery,  and  won  over  that 
quarters.  Four  times  the  sea  of  fire  railed  capitano  by  promoting  his  election  to  the 
against  the  Greek  quarters,  and  four  times  vice-presidency  and  to  the  post  of  second  in 
a  fresh  north  wind  rolled  it  back  against  command.  Of  the  forces,  the  command 
the  Turkish  houses.  .  Pera  was  saved ;  in  chief  in  Western  Hellas  was  given  to 
but  6000  Turkish  houses,  part  of  the  can-  the  Suliot  Marco  Botzaria;  in  Eastern 
non  fbundery  (Tophana),  and  part  of  the  Hellas  Ulysses  commanded.  The  Suliot* 
naval  arsenal,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  were  faithful  and  trusty  allies.  The  Alba- 
Mussulmans  finally  cried  out,  "  God  is  nian  tribes,  wh»  had  caused  the  defeat  of 
with    the   Giaours."     The  grand-vizier  Omer  Vrione  by  their  desertion  of  him. 
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were  less  to  be  relied  on.  Them  tribes  himself  penetrated,  with  500  Suliots,  to 
seld  themselves  to  tbe  highest  bidder;  the  tent  of  the  pacha;  but,  at  the  moment 
ram  bauds  accepted  the  offers  of  the  of  making  the  pacha  of  Delviuo  prisoner, 
pacha  of  Scutari,  who  marched  against  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  nod  his 
the  Greeks  in  1823.  The  insurrection  of  brother  Constantine  completed  the  victory, 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Thessaly  hod  The  Turks  lost  all  their  artillery  and  bag- 
obliged  Mehemed  Pacha  (the  murderer  of  gage,  and  the  dying  Marco  exclaimed,  at 
Ali),  the  second  successor  of  the  seraskier  the  moment  of  victory,  ™  Could  a  Sulioi 
Khurshid,  who  had  collected  the  ruins  leader  die  a  nobler  death?"  Tbe  Alba- 
of  Kb  urahid's  army  after  the  defeat  at  La-  nians  of  tbe  pacha  dispersed  ;  he  himself 
rissa,  to  retreat  from  the  southern  part  of  returned  to  Scutari,  in  consequence  of  the 
Theesaly.  In  his  rear,  Saloniki  and  Seres  desertion  of  the  Montenegrins  to  the 
were  threatened  by  the  Greek  officer  Dia-  Greeks.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turkish 
mantis,  wbo  bad  taken  possession  of  the  fleet,  again  having  tbe  plague  on  board, 
peninsula  of  Cassandra  (Feb.  23,  1823).  left  (Aug.  30)  the  gulf  of  Pan-as,  and  re 
But  tbe  troops  from  Rumelia  soon  drove  turned  to  the  Archipelago,  avoided  the 
him  back.  The  army  under  tbe  seras-  Greek  islands,  delivered  Saloniki  from  its 
kier  of  Rumelia  (25,000  strong),  after  five  blockade,  and  returned,  in  October,  to  the 
months'  preparation,  finally  opened  the  Dardanelles,  after  a  few  indecisive  en- 
campaign,  in  June,  from  Larbea.  It  ad-  gagements  with  the  Greeks.  But  bloody 
vanced  with  caution,  in  two  masses,  to-  quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  Hy- 
wards  Livadia.  But  the  Greeks,  under  driots  and  Spezziots,  relative  to  die  divis- 
Mavroiiiichalis  and  Mavrocordato,  instead  ion  of  the  booty  taken  from  some  vessels. 
of  waiting  for  them  behind  the  isthmus,  While  livadia  and  the  Morea  were  threat- 
took  a  position  near  Megara,  and  ColocO'  ened,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Athens  had  fled 
troni  received  a  command  over  the  forces  to  the  island  of  Salamis ;  but  Gouras  still 
of  Uiyasea  and  Niketas,whh  whose  bands  maintained  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  Peloponnesian  army  united  near  Pla-  The  inenibeni  of  government,  with  the 
tssa.  From  this  place  they  advanced  deliberative  council,  were  also  at  Salamis, 
against  the  enemy,  towards  the  end  of  from  whence  they  returned  to  Argos  in 
June.  After  some  fighting  in  detail,  Ulys-  November,  1823.  Mavrocordato  conduct- 
ses  defeated  one  of  the  main  bodies  of  the  ed  a  division  of  the  Hydriot  fleet  to  the 
Turks,  under  Mehemet  Pacha,  at  Tber-  gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  November,  and  coin- 
niopylte.  He  then  joined  the  army  under  pelled  the  Barbery  fleet,  which  was  block- 
Colocotroni,  who  attacked  {July  7)  the  ading  Missolongni,  to  withdraw.  The 
Turkish  camp  near  the  monastery  of  St  Acrocorinthus  was  taken,  in  November  of 
Luke  (between  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  the  same  year,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  last 
Livadial  which  was  captured  by  Ulysses  attack  of  Jussuf  Pacha,  supported  by  Mua- 
and  Niketas,  after  a  bloody  fight.  The  taphaPacha,onAnatolicoandMissolonghi, 
Turks  retreated  with  great  loss.  Ulysses  where  Andreas  Metaxn  commanded,  en- 
overtook  them  (July  17),  and  routed  diem  tirelv  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
in  tbe  plains  of  Cheronea.  But  the  seras-  ofMustapha  in  November,  1823.  Musutpha 
kier  collected  new  forces,  and  advanced  Pacha  retreated  to  Yanina.  The  campaign 
again,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Jussuf  and  was  finished;  but  the  partisan  win- continued 
Oraer  Vrione,  supported  by  the  fleet  of  tbe  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  Greek  vea-- 
capudan  pacha,  oft*  Patras,  were  destined  sels  advanced  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Smyr- 
to  advance  on  Miasolorighi,  and  the  pacha  na.  The  Porte,  though  much  exhausted, 
of  Scutari  was  to  enter  the  Morea  through  mill  bad  greater  resources  for  the  next 
Western  Greece,  by  Vrachori,  Vonitza  and  campaign  (1824)  than  the  Greeks.  The 
Salons.  But  die  attack  of  the  seraskier  peace  with  Persia  (concluded  July  28, 
on  Volos  and  the  peninsula  of  Tricori  1823), ,and  tbe  voluntary  submission  of  the 
failed ;  Juaauf  s  march  was  delayed  by  the  rebellious  pacha  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  en- 
desertion  of  8000  Albanians,  and  the  van-  shied  the  Porte  to  send  into  Greece  tbe 
guard  of  the  pacha  of  Scutari  (who,  with  troops  from  Asia,  and  those  previously 
20,000  men,  partly  Albanians,  bad  occu-  stationed  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  which 
pied  tbe  heights  of  Agrapha,  and  threat-  were  now  evacuated.  In  Constantinople, 
ened  iEtolia)  was  surprised  at  midnight  the  influence  of  the  janizaries  on  the  do- 
( Aug.  20, 1823),  In  thecampof  Carpinissi,  crees  of  the  divan  had  ceased.  By  tbe 
by  Marco  Botzaris.  Whilst  the  moun- 
taineers, from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  at-  rl^l^S^UX  lBao'tT^  "b?" 
tacked  the  caroD  on  four  sides,  on  a  signal  M  Pncha  ^^  Sah  ,0  Umi  ^  ZiiJhi 
given  by  Botzaris,  the  brave  commander  uusi  him  sgaiiui  tbe  Porto. 
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tppomtment   of  Gulib   Pacha  as   grand-  the  glorious  issue  of  the  campaigns  of  1833, 

rtrier (the  fifth  since  1831),  and  of  Sndik  dissetisionshndbrokenoutaiiewin  Greece. 

m  reis  effendi,  in   December,  1823,  the  The  parly  of  Mavrocordato,  which  had 

more  moderate  party  obtained  the  ascen-  token  the  place  of  the  heads  of  the  Helm- 

rkncy.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dissen-  reia,  was  composed  of  Hydriot  merchants, 

nous  among  the  Greeks  daily  increased.  and  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  na- 

A  Russian  chargi  iTqjfmru  in  Constnn-  tion.     It  endeavored  to  establish  an  orderly 

tiriople,  Mr.  de  Minziaky,  tried  to  restore,  and  legal  administration,  and  to  regulate 

in  January,  1824,  the  connexions  between  the  finances.    Mavrocordato  was  preta- 

ibe  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Porte,  dent  of  the  legislative  body ;  but,  retiring 

which  had  been  broken  off  since  1831.  from  the  military  party,  which  had  the 

The  principal  subject  of  negotiation  was  preponderance   ;D  the   Mores,    he  went 

the  complete  evacuation  of  the  two  prin-  towards  Western  Greece.    The  heads  of 

cipuliiies  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  by  that  military  parry,  the  capitani,  appeared 

the  Turkish   troops,  in  conformity  with  to  wish  to  take  the  places  of  the  former 

the  treaties  of  Kainardgj,  J  assy  and  if  u-  Turkish  pachas,  and  oppressors  of  the 
cbaresL     The   British  ambassador,   lord  ..,--,  .    .... 


Strangfbrd,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio,  party  v 

the  baron  von  Ottenfels,  supported  the  fame,  of  his  victories  (in  J  case  j,  was  tne 
demands  of  Russia.  Lord  Strangford  was  most  powerful  in  the  executive  council, 
treated  with  great  regard  by  the  Porte ;  for  From  Tripoiizzs,  in  the  midst  of  the  pen- 
it  was  owing  to  British  influence  that  the  insula,  his  fiction  extended  itself  on  all 
Forte  had  been  able  to  conclude  its  last  sides.  Panos,  his  son,  commanded  at 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Persia  Nauplia  (Napoli  di  Romania},  the  seat  of 
(Jan.  28, 1824).  But  the  support  which  government.  The  garrisonof the  Acroco- 
certain  societies  in  England,  and  indi-  ruithus  consisted  of  the  adherents  of  that 
viduals,  like  lord  Byron,  had  given  the  bold,  proud  and  rich  general.  After  Co- 
Greeks,  by  means  of  loans,  by  send-  locotroni,  came  Mavromichalis,  formerly 
iag  arms,  and  by  assistance  in  person,  bey  of  the  Msinots,  and  now  the  norni- 
mads  the  Porte  indignant;  and  it  re-  nal  president  of  the  executive  council, 
quired  (April  9),  that  the  British  govern-  Negns,  the  former  minister  of  foreign 
ment  should  forbid  their  subjects  to  take  affairs,  hod  joined  Ulysses,  wbo  niain- 
any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.  In  tained  himself  in  Athens  and  Eastern 
the  mean  while,  the  British  officers  who  Greece,  almost  independently  of  the  cen- 
bad  fought  under  the  Greek  standard,  had  tral  government.  These  capitani  raised, 
beta  recalled  to  England.  The  good  un-  without  regard  to  rules  and  orders,  all 
derstanding  with  Russia  appeared  still  that  they  wanted  for  themselves  and  their 
more  complete,  when  a  great  number  of  soldiers ;  so  that  only  in  the  marine  at 
neutral  transport  ships,  Russian,  Austrian  Hydra,  and  in  Western  Greece,  where 
and  others,  were  hired  by  the  capudan  Mavrocordato  commanded,  a  well  ordered 
"    '     "     ''  ""              ''  —  — ~b  maintained.    InMisso- 


pacba,  who  sailed,  April  28,  out  of  the  government  was  a 

Dardanelles  to  destroy  Ipssra  and  Same*,  longhi,  lord  Byron  was  taking  on  active 
At  the  some  time,  Dervish,  pacha  of  part.  He  and  colonel  Stanhope  organ- 
Widden,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  ized  the  artillery.  Byron  himself  eatob- 
Ottomsn  troops,  received  an  order  to  en-  lisheil  schools  and  printing-offices.  In  the 
tcr  theJHorea,  whilst  the  pacha  of  Negro-  mean  time,  the  legislative  senate  at  Kranidi 
pant,  on  die  coast  of  Attica,  and  Omer  (on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Argo- 
Vrione  (who  was  afterwards  pacha  of  lis)  endeavored  t 
Saloniki),  were  to  open  the  campaign  on  proceedings  of  t 
lbe  west  coast  of  Greece.  The  Porte  had  The  report  of  thi 
.  succeeded,  too,  in  inducing  Mohammed  against  the  president,  Mavromichalis,  and 
An,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  send  from  other  counsellors(l)ec.31, 1823),  disclosed 
his  troops,  which  had  been  trained  in  the  such  striking  instances  of  arbitrary  and 
European  discipline  by  French  officers,  selfish  conduct,  that  the  senate  dissolved 
M,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Ibra-  the  existing  executive  council,  and  named, 
him  Pacha,  his  son,  besides  a  fleet  with  as  the  members  of  the  new,  the  Hydriot 
transport  ships,  consisting  of  hired  Rub-  George  Conduriotti  as  president,  end  the 
rati,  Auitriun,  Bpanish  and  Italian  vessels,  Spezziot  Panajotis  BotassiB  as  vice-presi- 
to  assist  the  grand-signior  in  reducing  the  dent  Both  were  good  patriots,  and  the 
Greeks  to  submission.  A  fire  in  Cairo  most  influential  men  of  their  islands,  but 
delayed,  for  some  mouths,  the  departure  -f  without  diHtinguiehed  talents,  John  Co- 
thai  expedition.    In  the  mean  tune,  after  letti  was  the  third,  and  Nicholas  Londos 
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the  fourth  member.  The  fifth  place,  deposited  for  any  time  in  Zante.  Tile 
which  AnngnoBtis  Spiliotakis  received  of-  Turkish  commander  also  met  with  great 
terwanis,  had  been  destined  for  Coloco-  obstacles:  the  pacha  of  Saloniki  would 
troni,  who,  not  withstanding  lord  Byron's  not  obey ;  the  pachas  of  Scodra  and  Yani- 
mediation,  persisted  in  refusing  to  recog-  na,  exhausted  by  their  late  losses,  were 
niae  the  senate  and  the  executive  council,  not  able  to  join  him  immediately  will) 
The  latter  now  declared  Napoli  di  Roma-  fresh  troops.  He  remained,  therefore,  for 
nia  (March  14, 1834)  (he  capital  of  Greece,  more  than  a  month,  inactive  at  Laraea. 
and  the  seat  of  the  central  government.  The  capndan  pacha  attempted  a  landing 
But  Panoa  closed  the  sates.  He  was  on  the  island  of  Skiathos,  in  which  he 
therefore  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  Napoli  failed  ;  but  he  threw  some  thousand  jani- 
investcd*  by  sea  and  land.  The  garrison  of  zaries  into  the  fortress  of  Negropont,  where 
the  Aerocorinthuaand  several  capitani(Ni-  Ulysses  and  the  distinguished  Diamonds 
kelas  and  otbera)  surrendered  to  the  gov-  had  defeated  the  Turks  several  times  iu 
eminent.  Colocotroui  himself  evacuated  the  winter.  Dervish  now  fust  entered 
Tripolizza  (April  15).  Hereupon  the  sen-  the  field.  Pacha  Bekir.who  commanded 
ate  and  (Ha;  33)  the  executive  govern-  under  him,  was  beaten  (June  1)  near  Zei- 
ment  took  Argos  for  their  place  of  session,  tuni,  by  Ulysses  and  Niketas.  But  another 
At  length,  die  accession  of  the  garrison  of  corps  joined  the  Turks  in  Negropont,  and 
the  chief  fort  of  Napoli  to  the  cause  of  the  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Attica- 
government,  occasioned  the  conclusion  of  Gowns,  an  officer  under  the  command  of 
a  treaty  with  Colocotroni,  who  submitted  Ulysses,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  cita- 
with  all  his  followers,  under  the  security  del  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  Ish- 
of  a  general  amnesty.  Panos  now  gave  mael  Gibralter,  admiral  of  the  Egyptian 
up  Napoli  and  the  citadel  Palamedes  (19th  fleet,  bad  subdued  Candia.  The  gov- 
of  June),  to  which  the  senate  and  the  gov-  ernor,  Tumbasis,  saved  only  a  few  of  the 
eminent  immediately  transferred  them-  old  men,  women  und  children,  and  sent 
selves.  A  general  amnesty  terminated  the  them  to  Hydra.  Some  bands  of  Can- 
civil  war.  During  this  time,  the  Greeks  diots  scattered  themselves  among  the 
in  Western  Greece  were  laboring  to  im-  mountains,  lahmael  Gibralter  then  mi- 
prove  the  fortifications  of  Anutobco,  and  dertook  the  attack  of  the  island  of  Kassoa. 
of  Missolonghi,  the  bulwark  of  Pelopon-  The  brave  inhabitants  drove  back  the 
neeus.  A  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  enemy,  June  8 ;  but  on  the  10th  they  were 
this  town  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the  attacked  by  a  greater  force,  at  a  different 
pacha  Jussuf  The  Suliots  began  to  point  of  the  island,  where  they  had  not 
commit  great  excesses,  being  excessively  expected  it.  Their  obstinate  resistance 
discontented  with  lord  Byron's  new  regu-  ended  in  their  destruction.  The  enemy 
lations,  and  with  the  influence  of  foreign-  carried  away  immense  booty.  Whilst  this 
ere  in  general  A  great  number  of  them  was  happening,  Kliosru,  the  capudan 
were  sent  out  of  the  place.  These,  under  pacha,  was  making  preparations,  on  the 
the  guidance  of  a 'certain  Karaiskeii,  took  island  of  Mitylene,  for  an  attack  on  Ip- 
posseHsion  (April  13)  of  the  fort  Wassikdi.  Bara  and  Samoa.  30,000  soldiers  from 
The  people  took  no  part  In  this  rebellion ;  Asia,  destined  for  the  invasion,  encamped 
and  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  on  the  coast  of  Smyrna,  where,  being  un- 
of  Botzaris,  Stumaris  and  Trokas,  defeated  furnished  with  supplies,  they  committed 
the  insurgents,  and  recovered  Wassiladi ;  the  greatest  ravages,  and  murderad  the 
upon  which  the  traitors  fled  to  Omer  Vri-  defenceless  Greeks.  The  small  but  strong- 
one.  This  insurrection  frustrated  the  ly  fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara  had  made 
siege  of  Lepanto,  which  had  been  under-  itself  formidable  to  the  Porte  by  the  num- 
taken.  Lord  Byron's  health  suffered  from  ber  of  its  vessels  and  fireships,  in  which 
these  events,  and  he  died  after  a  sickness  the  most  daring  of  the  islanders  carried 
of  ten  days  (April  19, 1824).  Easter,  gen-  terror  and  destruction  into  the  Darua- 
erally  a  season  of  festivity,  was  solem-  nelles.  Kbosru  possessed  exact  informs- 
uized  by  a  general  mourning  for  31  days,  tronnf  the  fortifications  of  the  island.  Ish- 
The  heart  of  the  poet  remains  in  Miaso-  mael  Pliassa,  nephew  of  the  well  known 
lonphi,  and  his  child  was  adopted  as  a  Ah  Pacha  of  Yanina,  commanded  under 
daughter  of  Greece.  The  campaign  was  him  14,000  choice  troops;  mostly  Albani- 
now  to  begin.  The  Greeks  were  divided  ens.  But  before  Khoeru  invaded  the 
among  themselves.  Their  connexion  with  island,  he  offered  pardon  and  protection 
England  was  broken  off,  and  the  lord  to  the  Ipeariots  three  times.  They  reject 
high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ed  all  his  proposals.  5000  Greeks  and 
did  not  permit  the  money  loaned  to  be  Albanians  took  possession  of  the  meat  im- 
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the  shores  of  Mitylene  early  on  July  3d,  complaints  against  the  agents  of  some 

with  two  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  ton  Christian  powers  in  the  Archipelago,  who 

(orvettes,  several  briga  and  galliots,  ■  great  kindled  the  flame  of  discord,  and  checked 

number  of  newly-built    gun-boats,  and  the  improvement  of  the  internal  adminis- 


_  >  European  transport-shipa.  nation.  Nevertheless,  order  » 
His  fleet  surrounded  die  island.  The  etantly  increasing  in  die  Grecian  govem- 
men-of-wor  began  to  fire  upon  the  town  menL  The  taxes  were  round  according 
and  the  forts.  Whilst  the  principal  at-  to  a  just  distribution,  and  the  public  lauds 
tick  appeared  to  be  made  here,  a  landing  regularly  teased.  The  public  credit  was 
wis  effected  on  the  opposite  coast,  upon  a  confirmed  by  a  loan.  Trade  again  re- 
saudy  point  of  land,  where  an  Albanese  rived,  and  the  Cheek  flag  was  to  be  seeu 
battalion,  under  the  traitor  Goda,  deserted  in  Ancona,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and  even 
the  battery,  after  a  abort  resistance.  The  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  gov- 
Turks  took  by  storm  the  heights  back  of  eminent  began  again  to  organize  an  amy 
the  city.  They  were  not  able  to  maintain  according  to  the  rules  of  European  disci- 
iheroselves  there.  The  primates  and  pline.  The  French  military  code  was 
tphori  had  the  old  men,  women  and  chil-  introduced  in  Greece.  The  sdmiuiatra- 
dren  put  on  board  the  vessels  iu  the  bar-  tion  of  justice  received  a  fixed  character, 
bor.  Some  vessels  sunk,  othen  were  A  lower  court  of  justice  and  a  court 
taken  by  the  Turks.  Some  fugitives  were  of  appeals  were  held  at  Missolonghi. 
received  by  two  French  frigates;  the  rest  The  dtscussiouB  before  the  courts  were 
neaped,  under  the  guidance  of  Apostohs,  public  Freedom  of  the  press  was  every 
to  Hydra.  In  the  mean  time,  the  city  was  where  allowed.  Four  newspapers  ap- 
Ut&cked  on  all  sides ;  the  Greeks  fought  peared  twice  a  week : — in  Missolonghi, 
Gum  street  Co  street,  from  house  to  bouse ;  the  Grecian  Chronicle  and  the  Telegraph ; 
the  work  of  destruction  was  kept  up  at  Hydra,  the  Friend  of  Law  {the  official 
through  the  whole  uight  On  the  mom'  paper) ;  and  at  Athena,  the  Ephemerides. 
ing  of  July  4,  they  held  only  two  small  Education  was  also  provided  for.  In  the 
forts  and  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  mean  time,  the  second  part  of  the  bloody 
After  a  hard  struggle,  these  brave  men  campaign  began.  The  Egyptian  fleet  set 
resolved  to  die  all  together  in  their  last  sail  from  Alexandria,  July  19,  comprising 
fort,  labia.  While  the  Turks  were  storm'  9  frigates,  14  corvettes,  40  brigs  and  galli- 
ing  the  walls,  they  set  fire  to  the  mine,  ots,  and  340  transports,  with  16,000  land 
which  had  been  prepared;  the  earth  shook,  forces.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  to  bring  re- 
and  Ipsara  became  the  grave  of  its  own  inforcements  to  Candia,  and  then  invade 
heroes  and  the  conquerors.  This  blow  the  Mores.  The  Greek  government  bed 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  The.  put  themselves  in  a  hostile  position  with 
people  and  the  authorities  rose  up  for  regard  to  the  European  powers.  The 
united  resistance.  Hydra  and  Spezzia  secretary  of  state,  Rhodios,  in  a  letter  to 
tunned  their  ships.  Ipsara  was  retaken  Canning,  declined  the  proposal  of  a  treaty 
by  the  brave  Miaulis  [July  15),  and  the  with  the  Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  Eog- 
shiDs  there  saved.  The  enemy  was  re-  land,  through  their  lord  high  commisnioner 
pulsed  by  inferior  forces  at  Samoa,  Cos  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  sir  Frederic  Adam, 
and  Chios ;  he  suffered  some  loss  at  Can-  forced  the  Cheek  government  to  revoke 
dia,  and  the  Greeks  opposed  him  at  St.  Ru-  (September  15)  the  proclamation  issued 
tnili|Trypiti,MirHbeirosndLassidi.  Equal  June  7,  in  which  they  treated  the  Euro- 
■uccesa  attended  the  Greeks  upon  the  pean  transports  employed  by  the  enemy, 
main  laud.  Gouras  conquered  the  barbs-  not  as  neutral,  but  hostile  vessels.  The 
nana  at  Marathon.  The  Turkish  general-  Greek  government  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
in-chief|  Dervish  Pacha,  beaten  in  July,  which  they  complained  greatly  of  the 
August  and  September,  at  Gravis,  at  Am-  shameful  avarice  of  the  Christian  iner- 
plani,  in  the  province  of  Phocis,  retreated,  chants,  who  violated  so  openly  the  law  of 
with  the  loss  of  his  baggage,  to  Larisss.  neutrality,  in  favor  of  the  Turks.  The 
His  plan  of  joining  Oiner  Vrione,  at  Solo-  English  government  then  acknowledged 
aa,  was  thus  wholly  defeated.  In  Western  the  right  of  blockade,  properly  exercised 
Greece,  Mavrocordato's  vigorous  mean-  by  the  Greek  government,  and  the  Aus- 
tins frustrated  all  the  plans  of  the  bold  trian  internuncio  issued  a  command  to  the 
and  artful  Omer  Vrione,  who  had  invaded,  consuls  of  his  government  to  prevent  all 
for  the  third  time,  Acamania  and  jElolia.  letting  out  of  snips  contrary  to  the  neu- 
The  Greeks  then  undertook  the  offensive,  trulity.      Some  Christian  r«  plains,  how- 
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ever,  particularly  the  French,  did  sub-  to  them.  Their  troops  dispersed.  They, 
sequentlr  let  their  ships  to  the  Egyp-  with  their  followers,  placed  themselves 
nans,  and  carried  Christian  captives  from  under  the  insurgent  standard  at  Tripo- 
Greece  as  slaves  to  Africa — a  proceeding  lizza,  where  Pauos  Coloeotroni  took  the 
which  was  denounced  in  the  French  command  of  them.  Conduriofli  then 
chamber  of  peers  (18361,  by  Chateaubri-  turned  back  to  Napoli  di  Romania  (Dc- 
and,  and  then  prohibited  by  law.  Mean-  camber  9),  and  summoned  Gouras,  Taeeoe 
while,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Turkish  fleet  and  other  commanders,  from  Attica,  to 
united  in  the  gulf  of  Bodroun  (Soptera-  Corinth.  Coletti  received  the  chief  com- 
ber 4),  and  some  battles  were  now  fought  maud  ;  Christos  end  Maurogeni  appear- 
with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  battle  at  Nazos  ed  before  Tripolizza.  The  rebels  were 
(September  10)  lasted  the  whole  day.  It  beaten  in  several  battles.  Panos  Cotoco- 
wes,  perhaps,  the  first  during  the  war  that  troni  fell,  and  his  followers  were  dia 
deserved  the  name  of  a  naval  engagement,  pereed.  The  well  known  Amazon  Bobo- 
The  intrepid  Kanaris  blew  up,  with  his 
fire-ships,  an  Egyptian  frigate  of  44  guns, 
and  a  brig.  The  Greeks  lost  ten  small  of  her  daughter,  whose  hand  she  had 
ships.  At  length,  the  Ottoman  fleet  refused  him.  Ulysses,  who  had  formed  a 
broke  off  the  engagement,  and  retired  to  secret  union  with  the  Turks  at  Negropom, 
Mitylene,  with  the  loss  of  several  trans-  was  defeated  by  Gouras,  taken  prisoner, 
port-ships.  Khoaru  men  turned  back  to  and  confined  in  a  tower,  built  by  himself, 
Constantinople,  with  15  sail,  and  Ibrahim  for  the  defence  of  Athens.  In  attempting 
Pacha,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to  the  to  escape  from  it,  he  fell  to  the  bottom, 
gulf  of  Bodroun.  He  supplied  the  islands  and  was  killed.  Coloeotroni,  the  father, 
anew  with  troops  and  provisions,  particu-  saw  himself  deserted  by  all,  and  surren- 
larfy  Candia,  which  hie  father  already  re-  dered  in  December,  1634.  The  other 
gardedasapartof  his  viceroyelry.  Miau-  leaders  of  the  rebellion  fled  to  the  Ionian 
lis  soon  after  attacked  him  off  Candia.  Islands.  Some  surrendered ;  others  were 
Ibrahim  lost  a  frigate,  10  small  vessels,  seized  and  (together  with  the  elder  Coloco- 
and  15  transport-ships.  Weakened  by  troni)  carried  to  a  convent,  where  they 
the  plague,  which  had  appeared  on  board  were  judged  by  a  commission.  The  Mainot 
the  ships,  he  drew  back  to  the  harbor  of  bey  Pietro  Mavromicbalis  was  acquitted. 
Rhodes,  where  the  well  known  admiral  The  government  now  labored  to  secure 
Ishmael  Gibralter  died.  His  plan  of  at-  the  obedience  of  the  armies  by  law,  and 
tacking  the  Morea  was  frustrated  for  this  mode  preparations  to  invest  Fame,  Mo- 
year.  After  such  exertions  on  the  part  of  don  and  Coron  anew.  Omer  Vrione 
the  Greek  fleet,  the  insolent  ambition  of  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Greeks, 
the1  military  faction  once  more  disturbed  but  it  was  broken  off  (18251  and  be  re- 
the  harmony  of  the  peninsula.  When  ceived  me  pachalicof  Saloniki.  Thedie- 
the  elections  for  the  third  term  of  the  aatroua  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1834,  by 
government  began,  in  October,  the  execu-  sea  and  land,  excited  in  Constantinople 
live  council  at  Napoli  di  Romania  con-  again  the  hatred  and  anger  of  the  fac- 
nsted  of  63  members.  Mavrocordato  re-  Lous.  Hussein  Aga,  commander  of  the 
signed  his  place  as  president  of  the  senate,  troops  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  aga  of  the 
and  Panuzzo  Notaras  became  his  succes-  janizaries,  the  mufti,  and  Jauib  Efiendi  (a 
sor.  Coloeotroni  and  bis  followers  were  man  76  years  of  age,  the  most  obsti- 
disappointed  in  the  choice  of  the  execu-  nate  follower  of  the  old  Ottoman  policy), 
tivc.  council.  The  former  members  were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  grand-vizier, 
reelected  But  unfortunate  events  checked  This  faction  would  permit  ho  kmd  of  inter- 
tbe  activity  of  the  government.  A  con-  vention  of  the  Christian  powers  in  the 
tagjous  fever  broke  out  in  Napoli,  of  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte,  ami  drmnnded 
which  the  vice-president,  Botassis,  end  loudly  that,  before  the  Porte  evacuated  the 
Manuel  Tumbasn,  died.  The  president,  two  principalities,  Russia  should  restore 
Conduriotti,  went,  therefore,  to  Hydra,  the  fortresses  in  Asia.  The  grand-signior 
At  the  same  time,  a  civil  war  arose  (No-  saw  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  the  grand- 
vember,  1634).  Coloeotroni  had  openly  vizier,  Ghalib  Pacha,  who  was  universally 
declared  against  the  reelection  of  the  ex-  esteemed,  although  not  very  energetic. 
ecutive  council,  and  had  drawn  the  mili  His  successor,  Mehemet  Selim,  pacha  of 
tary  commanders  to  his  side.  The  gener-  Sihatria,  was  a  creature  of  Janib  Efiendi. 
alsKa«iell»s,Paptiganopuloa,AndreQsLon-  Hitherto,  the  English  envoy  had  urged 
doe  and  NotarapuloB  immediately  left  the  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities ;  but, 
siege  of  Potraa,  which  had  been  intrusted  being  put  off  continually  with  promises 
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be  1  last  left  Constantinople  (Oct  18,  The  inactivity  of  the  capitani,  wlio  would 
Ifflli,  banns  shortly  before  effected  the  give  do  aid  to  the  Hydnots  and  the  gov- 
ra/iciusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Porte  eminent,  was  the  cause  of  the  capitulation 
and  the  kiiig  of  Sardinia,  and  obtained  of  Navarino ;  after  which  Ibrahim  pressed 
rane  commercial  privileges.  He  went,  on,  without  resistance,  to  Tripolizza.  In 
the  following  year,  as  British  minister  to  this  danger,  the  government  saw  tbera- 
Fettrrsburg.  The  Porte  felt  constantly  selves  compelled  to  pardon  the  old  Coloco- 
more  sensibly  the  consequences  of  the  troni,  and,  after  receiving  a  solemn  prom- 
war.  It  lost  the  revenue  which  had  come  ise  of  fidelity  from  him,  to  give  bun  the 
from  the  provinces  in  rebellion.  The  command  of  the  Peloponnesus.  This 
tribute  which  the  Peloponnesus  alone  happened  in  the  last  of  May,  1835.  In 
used  to  pay,  amounted  yearly  to  35,000,000  the  mean  time,  Rescind  Pacha  forced  iiis 
Turkish  piastres.  -  The  grand-vizier  de-  way  into  Acamania  and  jEtoua,  after  he 
lennined  to  lay  an  extraordinary  tax  of  bad  beaten  the  Greeks  at  Salona.  April 
1.1.000,000  piastres  upon  Moldavia  and  22,  the  third  siege  of  Missolongbi  and 
Walachia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  oc-  Analolico  began.  The  capudan  pacha 
cupooon  of  the  same  since  1821.  Most  did  not  arrive  sufficiently  soon  to  support 
of  the  boyards  withdrew  themselves  by  the  attack  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  He  lost 
flight.  In  vein  the  bospodare  represented  several  ships  in  May,  near  capo  d'Oro, 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  provinces,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Greek  admiral 
which  could  hardly  pay  the  customary  Bactouri,  and  reached  Modon  at  the  end 
tribute.  The  Turkish  cotumandera  took  of  this  month.  Ibrahim  bad  already 
way  all  the  money  and  other  valuables  taken  Calamata,  and  occupied  Tripolizza, 
which  they  found  in  the  public  treasuries  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  set 
or  among  the  possessions  of  the  rich,  on  fire.  He  pressed  on,  destroying  every 
Some  Turkish  troops  now  withdrew  from  thing,  and  reached  even  Argoa.  Naooh 
the  provinces,  and  Minziacky,  who  ap-  di  Romania  itself  was  threatened  by  him. 
peared  as  the  Russian  agent,  announced  But,  after  the  battle  of  the  mills,  at  the 
the  approach  of  a  Russian  ambassador,  distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  capital,  he 
'he  marquis  de  Ribeaupierre,  with  full  was  obliged  to  draw  back  to  Tripolizza,  in 
powers;  but  new  troops  soon  marched  the  midst  of  repeated  attacks  from  Coloco- 
•fpuo  into  the  principalities ;  for  more  than  troni's  army.  This  continued  to  be  the 
100,000  Russian  soldiers  remained  on  the  centre  of  his  enterprises.  Not  one  Greek 
frontiers,  ready  for  instant  service.  The  village  obeyed  his  command  to  submit  and 
campaign  of  1825  was  opened  in  the  rectivo  his  protection,  bo  that  he  laid  waste 
Morea  by  the  landing  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  every  thing,  put  to  death  the  men,  and  sent 
Rescind  Pacha  besieged  Missolonghi  at  the  women  and  children  as  slaves  to 
'he  same  time,  and  the  capudan  pacha  Egypt,  in  the  defence  of  Missolonghi, 
■ided  both  by  his  fleet.  While  these  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  appeared  more 
•laagers  threatened  Greece,  her  ruin  was  clearly  than  ever.  The  garrison  refused 
decelerated  by  the  capitani.  Ibrahim  every  exhortation  to  surrender.  Nolo 
Pacha,  before  mentioned,  was  permitted  Botzaris  stood  first  among  the  brave.  The 
<o  land  (Feb.  22, 1835),  with  4500  men,  be-  Turks,  with  35,000  land  forces  and  4000 
tweenCoronandModon,andWBsstrength-  sea  forces,  were  wholly  defeated  (Aug.  2, 
eaed  in  the  beginning  of  March,  so  that  1825),  after  a  contest  which  lasted  several 
his  force  amounted  to  13,000  men.  His  ar-  days.  The  Turks  lost  9000  men.  Dur- 
WiOwing  to  their  European  tacticsiFrench  ing  the  struggle,  Miaulis  arrived,  burned 
Were,  the  use  of  bayonets,  and  a  disci-  several  Turkish  ships,  and  forced  the  fleet 
Pfattd  cavalry,  was  fur  more  to  be  dread-  to  retire.  ,  The  siege  was  raised  Oct.  13, 
**  than  the  undisciplined  host  of  Turks.  1825,  four  months  and  a  half  after  the 
ihuslbrahim  began  the  siege  of  Navarino,  opening  of  the  trenches.  Ibrahim  Pacha 
■  key  of  the  interior  of  the Peloponnesus,  spread  more  and  more  widely  the  terror 
III  vain  Mmulis  attacked  with  his  fleet  of  his  arms.  The  government  found  it  - 
"!w  of  the  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the  self  in  great  danger.  It  bad  lost,  almost 
'Mi  of  May,  when  he  burned  an  Egyp-  entirely,  the  confidence  of  the  auxiliary 
am  frigate,  two  corvettes,  three  brigs  and  societies,  even  in  England,  because  the 
**aj"  transport-ships.  In  vaiu  Mavrocor-  money  from  the  English  loan  had  not 
™odidevery  thing, by  personal  exposure,  been  properly  bud  out.  The  English 
jo  animate  the  courage  of  the  garrison  of  party  then  exercised  much  influence  over 
-Navarino,  which  was  reduced  to  extremi-  the  Greek  government,  through  their  sec- 
tj.  Conduriotri  found  no  obedience  as  he  retary  of  state,  Mavrocordato;  and,  after 
■fproKbed  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  on   interview   with   the  British   commo- 
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dore(Hamilton),tliey  determined  to  throw  openly  and  secretly  against  the  ri 

themselves  on  the  protection  of  England,  of  the  English  party,  which  bad  the  upper 

But  before  the  Greek  deputy  arrived  in  hand  in  the  government.    The  members 

London,  the  British  government  (Sept.  30^  of  the  annate  and  of  the  executive  council 

1825)  issued  a  decided  declaration  of  neu-  had  no  confidence  in  each  other.  Thesec- 

trality.      The  whole  state  of  European  retaiy  of  state,  Mavrorordato,  who  labored, 

politics  forbade  any  single  power  from  with  little  aid  but  that  of  his  own  foresight 

gomising  direct  intervention.  Yet  the  and  prudence,  to  maintain  order,  was,  for 
aglisli  government  permitted  their  con-  this  reason,  held  in  ill  will  liv  all  parties, 
mil  at  Alexandria  to  forbid  British  ships  to  and  had  little  influence.  The  islanders 
cany  ammunition  from  Egypt  to  Greece  presented  the  last  bulwark  for  the  defence 
for  the  assistance  of  the  pachas.  England  of  the  Mores,  but  were  obliged  also  to 
even  seemed  to  recognise  the  right  of  provide  for  their  own  security.  Notwitb- 
search  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  The  standing  this,  their  fleet  succeeded  in  en- 
English  declaration  of  neutrality  appeased  tering  Missolonghi  (November  34),  now 
the  divan,  and  the  new  English  ambassa-  besieged  for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  pro- 
dor  (Stratford  Canning)  set  out,  at  last,  viding  it  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
upon  a  journey  to  Constantinople;  but  he  after  the  garrison  bad  again  repulsed  an 
stopped  a  long  lime  on  the  way,  and  had  attack  made  by  sea  and  land.  At  the 
an  interview  (January,  1836)  with  Mavro-  same  time,  Gouras  liod  advanced  from 
cordato,  and  other  Greek  statesmen,  at  Livadia  to  Salona,  and  had  expelled  the 
Hydra,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  the  Turks  from  this  important  point  (Novem- 
general  state  of  affairs.  He  then  went  ber  7),  after  which  be  attacked  Rcschid 
to  Smyrna,  and  Bailed  from  that  place  Pacha's  besieging  army  in  the  rear,  A 
through  the  Dardanelles  (January  15),  and  body  of  troops,  also,  sent  by  Ibrahim  Pa- 
arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the  last  of  clia  against  Corinth,  was  wholly  destroyed 
February.  About  this  time  (Mnrrh,  1820),  by  Niketas.  Hereupon  the  provisional 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  envoy  extraoF-  government,  in  December,  1835,  called 
dinary  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  lord  Strang-  tor  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the  equip- 
ford,  then  resident  minister  there  (who  tnent  of  a  new  naval  force  at  Hydra,  in 
had  formerly  been  minister  to  Constant!-  order  to  save  MissolonghL  Strengthened 
nople),  discussed  the  affuirs  of  Greece  by  the  accession  of  these  vessels,  Miaul  is 
with  the  Russian  cabinet  ;  for,  at  the  appeared,  in  January,  1836,  in  the  waters 
end  of  the  year  1B35,  the  idea  of  restoring  of  Missolonghi,  and  successfully  encoun- 
independence  to  the  Greek  states  seemed  tered  the  capudan  pacha  on  the  8th  of 
to  be  gaining  strength  in  the  principal  Eu-  this  month.  In  the  mean  rime,  Rescind 
ropean  cabinets.  The  unsuccessful  issue  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  were  making  arrange- 
of  the  Turkish  -Egyptian  campaign,  begun  ments  for  a  new  siege.  Ibrahim,  as  gov- 
uiider  such  favorable  auspices,  contrib-  emor  of  the  Murea,  had  taken  possession 
Uted  much  to  this.  The  capudan  pacha  of  Patras  with  this  view,  after  the  brave 
had  received  the  command  of  the  Egyp-  Jussuf  Pacha  had  been  appointed  gov- 
tian  fleet  at  the  end  of  August,  in  Alcxan-  emorof  Aidin  (Magnesia)  in  Natolia.  The 
dria,  where  the  brave  Honoris  (August  10)  capudan  pacha  appeared  anew  before 
had,  with  three  fire-ships,  in  vain  forced  Missolonghi.  The  attempts  of  the  Grecian 
bis  way  into  the  harbor,  with  the  inten-  fleet  to  supply  it  again  with  provisions  and 
don  of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet;  the  ammunition  Ruled;  the  capudan  pacha 
pacha  hod  also  landed  fresh  troops  at  (January  27)  summoned  the  authorities' 
Navarino  (August  5) ;  he  hod  afterwards  of  the  town  to  surrender,  if  tbey  did  not 
directed  his  efforts  against  Miseolonghi,  in  wish  the  place  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
order  to  invest  this  place  on  the  sea  side.  They  refused  the  offer.  Soon  alter,  there 
Rescind  Pacha  thus  began,  in  connexion  was  an  engagement  between  the  fleet*, 
with  Ibrahim,  a  winter  campaign.  Yet  in  the  gulf  of  Patras,  on  the  37th  and  38th 
tiiis  did  not  effect  any  thing  decisive,  of  January,  when  the  Greek  fire-ships, 
The  affairs  of  Greece  appeared  to  be  under  Kanaria,  destroyed  a  frigate  and 
hastening  to  ruin.  The  Greek  fleet  (73  many  small  vessels.  The  capudan  pa- 
men-of-war  and  23  fire-ships)  arrived  too  cha  soon  gave  up  his  command,  after  a 
late  before  Navarino.  The  government  disagreement  with  Ibrahim  Pacha  (wrfo 
had  hardly  6000  men  under  arms.  The  had  desired  his  recall  by  the  divan),  and 
ca pi tani  squandered  the  money  with  which  went  by  land  from  Yanina  to  Constant!- 
they  were  to  provide  troopa.  General  nople.  In  consequence  of  that  battle,  the 
Roche,  manager  of  the  French  committee  Greeks  succeeded  in  furnishing  Miaso- 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  worked  longhi  with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
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3  island*  of  the  Archipelago, 
■ould  iheu  be  whull; 

_,Jjr -     r  —  niighly  satrap  in  nil 

_._.t,at  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  from  the  and  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  owed  aJ    _ 

divan  to  Greece.     Hosmii  Bey  and  Ned-  French  artillery   officers.      This  danger 

srhib  Effendi  (the  agent  of  the  viceroy  roused  the  attention  of  the  governments 

of  Egypt)  entered  the  camp  at  Missolon-  and  people  of  Europe.    The  fate  of  Mia-. 

ghi,  to  await  the  fall  of  this  place,  and  solonghi,  of  whose  garrison   1800  men, 

to  take  their  measures  according  to  circum-  under  NotoBotzaiis  and  Kitzos  IsaveUes, 

stances.     Soon  after,  Rescind  Pacha  left  cut  their  way  to  Salona  and  Athens,  while 

Acamonia^  and  went  to  Livadio,  in  order  to  the  rest  buried  themselves  voluntarily  un- 

oecupy  Gonitis  and  colonel  Farmer,  who  der  the  ruins  of  the  place,  excited  every 

hadtrainedabodyoflOOOGreekeintbeEu-  where  the  liveliest  interest   In  France,  this 

ropean  discipline,     Ibrahim  then  conduct-  interest  was  loudly  and  actively  expressed. 

ed  the  siege  alone.    He  bad  25,000  men,  The  Philanthropic  Society  to  aid  tlie  Cause 

among  them  about  9000  regular  troops,  and  of  the  Greeks,  comprised  among  its  mem- 

48  cannon,  bought  in  France,  with  which  bers    Chateaubriand,  Choiaeul,   Dalberg, 

Pierre  Boyer  (a  former  Bonapaitist,  and  a  Matth.  Duniaa,  Fitz-Janiee,  Lahtte,  Laine, 

general  well  known  by  his  cruelties  com-  Alex,  de  Laineth,  Larochefoucault-Lian* 

mitted  in  Egypt,  St.  Domingo  and  Spain)  court,  Caa.  Perrier,  Sebasriani,  Temaux, 

bombarded  Missolonghi,  from  February  24.  Villemain,  and  many  others.    They  had 

After  the  bombardment  had  continued  aev-  contributed,  in  February,  60,000  franca,  to 

era!  dayH,  Ibrahim  repeatedly  offered  the  furnish  supplies  to   Missolonghi.     They 

commander  of  the  fortress  large  sums  if  he  obtained  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  some  ob- 

would  surrender  the  place.      He  was  wil-  ject,  30,000  franca.     The  Gennan  Eynard 

ling  even  to  permit  the  garrison  to  take  contributed  12,000.     The  duke  of  Or- 

rhe  cannon  and  all  the  movable  property  leans  subscribed,  several  times,  eonsider- 

wilh  them.     His  proposals  were  rejected,  able  sums.     40  ladies  of  high  rank  made 

and  the  garrison  prepared  themselves  for  contributions  individually,  and  it  was  soon 

death  or  victory.      Ibrahim  assaulted  the  the  custom,  in  all   the  drawing-rooms  in 

works  of  Missoiongbi  from  February  28  Paris,  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  make  a 

to  March  2.    On  this  day,  he  attacked  the  collection  for  the  Greeks.     Then  followed 

place  by  sea.  and  land,  but  was  wholly  Germany.     King  Louis  of  Bavaria  signed 

repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men ;  so  the  Greek  subscription,  and  permitted  his 

that  Missoiongbi  was,  for  the  fifth  time,  soldiers,  with  colonel  Heidegger  at  their 

treed  by  Greek  valor,  when  it  had  but  a  head,  to  fight  for  the   cause  of  Greece. 

few  days' provision.   Ibrahim  now  directed  Poetry,  too,  lent  her  aid.     New  societies 


his  attacks  against  the  outworks  of  Misso-  for  assisting  the  Greeks  were  formed; 
longM  on  the  sea  side.  He  forced  his  for  example,  in  Saxony.  All  cooperated 
wity,  with  gun- bowls  and  floating- batteries,    with  the  noble  Eynara.     The  C 


... !  lagoons.      March  9,  1836,  he  phone  were  educated  in  Germany,  Swit- 

atonned  the  little  island  of  Wasejladi,  im-  zerland  and  France.  Thus,  at  last,  when 
portant  as  a  fishing  place,  where  110  men  the  voice  of  lamentation, was  loudest  in  the 
met  the  death  of  heroes.  A  bomb,  which  land,  deliverance  was  slowly  approaching 
fell  into  the  powder-room  of  the  fort,  and  the  Greeks.  Wellington  had,  by  Can- 
kindled  the  ammunition,  decided  the  fate  mug's  order,  subscribed  at  Petersburg 
of  this  place.  Then  Ibrahim  took,  by  (April  4,  1826)  the  protocol  which  pro- 
capitulation  (March  13, 1826),  the  fortified  vkieil  for  the  interference  of  the  three 
island  of  Anatolico,near  Missolonghi,  after  great  powers  in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  The 
be  had  stormed  a  fortified  monastery,  emperor  of  Russia  {q.  v.)  wished  first  to 
called  Kundro,  which  protected  the  island,  arrange  his  own  difficulties  with  the 
where  a  garrison  of  400  men  were  cut  to  Porte.  This  was  done  by  the  treaty  of 
nieces*  After  these  misfortunes,  Misso-  Ackerman  {Oct  6,  1826),  and  England 
lortghi,  the  bulwark  of  the  Peloponnesus,  concluded  with  him  and  France,  at  Lou  - 
fell  gloriously  ,April22,1826.  Thefounda-  dou  (July  6,  1827),  the  treaty  for  the 
turn  of  an  Egyptian -African  military  Kate  pacification  of  Greece.  Canning  wished 
now  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  Ihra-  to  decide  the  question  between  Greece 
him  had  removed  the  capudan  pacha,  and  Turkey  without  involving  Russiain  a 
Juasuf  Pacha  and  Rescind  Pacha.  He  quarrel  with  the  Porte,  and  thereby  en- 
was  in  possession  of  Modon,  Coron,  Nava-  dangering  the  peace  of  Europe.  His 
rino  and  Patras.  If  be  should  succeed  in  death  frustrated,  in  part,  his  noble  design, 
gaining  Napoli  di  Romania,  he  would  be  In  the  mean  time,  the  Egyptian   army 
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overran  almost  all  pons  of  the  Morea,  and  (q.  v.)  as  their  president.    This  sta 

•.'hanged  it  to  a  deaert,  without  obtaining  received  bis  discharge  from  the  Russian 

submission  from  a  single  village.     Fami-  service  July  13,  1827,  but  could  not  enter 

lies  from  all  parts  of  Greece  pressed  for-  upon  hie  high  office  until  Jan.  22, 1838. 

ward  together  under  the  walla  of  Napoli  Meanwhile  the  ambassadors  of  the  three 

di '  Romania,  and  suffered  all  the  horrors  powers  had,  on  the  16th  of  August,  pre- 

of  poverty  and  hunger,  rather  than  en-  seined  to  the  Porte  the  treaty  concluded  at 

ter  into  a  treaty  with  their  Mussulman  London,  for  the  pacification  of  Greece, 

oppressors.     Despair  drove  many  of  these  and  wailed  for  an  answer  till  the  31st. 

unhappy  people  to  piracy ;  but  most  of  the  "Greece"  they  said,  "shall  govern  itself, 

corsairs,  in  the  Greek  seas,  were  composed  but  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte."    Europe  had 

of  criminals  and  persons  banished  from  now  more  reason  than  ever  to  demand, 

the  Ionian  Islands,  Dalmatia  and  Italy,  from    the    Porte   the   independence    of 

who  did  not  even  spare  the  Greek  flag.  Greece,  by  which  piracy  in  the  Grecian 

New  bands  of  warriors  came  forth  from  and  Turkish  seas  might  be  prevented: 

the  mountains,  and  Colocotroni   several  an    African    slave-holding  and    piratical 

times  attacked  Tripolizza,  which  was  de-  state  should  not  be  allowed  to  rule  the 

fendod  by  3000  Egyptians,  under Sofiman  beautiful  Archipelago  of   Europe;   and 

Bey  ( La  Seve,  the  French  renegade).   The  order   might  take  the  place   of  bloody 

influence  of  the  climate  and  disease  had  anarchy,  which  the  Porte  had  neither  sa- 

weakened  the  Egyptian  army,  yet  Tripe-  gacity   nor  strength  to  suppress.      The 

lizzn  could  not  be  taken.    In  the  mean  Greek  government  immediately  proclaim- 

thne,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  convoked  ed  (August  25)  an  armistice  in  conformity 

at  Megan,   in  January,   1896,,  proposed  to  the  treaty  of  London.     But  the  reis  ef- 

Bevend  measures  for  the  improvement  of  feudi  rejected    the    intervention   of  the 

the  internal  administration,  particularly  in  three  powers  (August  31 ).     The  Greeks 

regard  to  the    administration  of  justice  then  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  the 

and  the  public   revenue.     At  the  same  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet  (Sept.  9)  entered 

time,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Ne-  the  bay  of  Navarino.     A  British  squadron 

gropom,  and   support   was   rendered   to  appeared  in  the  bey  on  the  13th,  under 

me  'nsurrecnon  of  the  Greeks,  which  admiral  Codrington.    To  this  a  French 

hod  again  broken  out  in  Candia  (1825),  squadron,  under  admiral   Rigny,  and   a 

where  Carahusa    was    taken    by    them.  Russian,   under    count    Heyden,    united 

Want  of  money  and  provisions,  and  the  themselves  on  the  22d.     They  demand 

dissensions  between  the  commanders ;  the  ed  from  Ibrahim   Pacha  a  cessation  of 

mistrust  of  the  palikaris,  who  had  been  de-  hostilities.    He  promised  this,  and  went 

ceivedliytheirofficers;  and  the  ingratitude  out  with  pan  of  bis  fleet,  but  mas  forced  to 

of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Phunellenes,  return  into  the  bay.     As  he  now  continued 

or  foreign  officers  in  their  service,  were  the  the  devastations  in  the  Morea,  and  gave 

causes  that  nothing  important  was  accom-  no  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  admi- 

plishcd.    Owing  to  these  circumstances,  rals,  the  three  squadrons  entered  the  bay, 


Athens,  after  the  army  which  should  have  where  the  Turkish -Egyptian  fleet  was 
relieved  it  had  fled  m  a  dastardly  man-  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  first 
ner,  capitulated  to  Reachid  Pacha  (June  7,    shots  were  fired  from  the  Turkish  side, 


i  vain  did  lord  Cochrane  (who  and  killed  two  Englishmen.     This  was 

had  long  been  detained  in  England  by  the  the   sign  for  a  deadly  contest  (Oct.  20, 

defective  construction  of  the  steam  vas-  1837),  in  which  Codrington  nearly  de- 

sel«,  for  which  the  Greeks  had  pud  so  stroyed  the  Turkish-Egyptian  armada  of 

dear)  at  last  arrive  in  Greece,  and  take  die  110  ships.    One  part  was  bunied,  another 

chief  command  of  the  sea  forces,  while  driven  on  shore,  and  the  rest  disabled, 

general  Church  stood  at  the  head  of  the  None  struck  their  flag.     The  news  of  the 

land  forces.      The   Turks  remained    in  victory  was  received  with  exultation  in 

possession  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  and  Europe.    An  involuntary  suspension  of 

Western  Hellas.     The   distress  was  in-  hostilities  now  ensued,  during  which  the 

creased  by  a  violent  struggle  of  parties  in  depredations  of  pirates  became  more  bb- 

Napoli  di  Romania  itself!     Here  Grivas,  rious.    The  admirals  of  the  three  united 

being  in  possession  of  the  fortress  called  squadrons,  therefore,  sent  a  warm  remon- 

Pahunedes,  began  to  cannonade  the  city,  strance  to  the  legislative  council  of  the 

in  order  to  compel  the  payment  of  arrears.  Greeks,  and,  after  a  number  of  capital 

The  national  government  fled  to  the  inland  punishments,  the  safely  of  the  seas  was 

of  JSgina.    They  now  cast  their  eyes  to  restored,  particularly  after  the  British  bed 

Russia.    They  chose  count  Capo  dlstria  destroyed  the  head-quarters  of  the  contain 
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(Kirabusa,mCandia,Feb.98,i828).    The  slate,  paid  a  monthly  subsidy  of  500,000 

Greeks  now  resumed  die  offensive  ogainst  franca),  nothing  could  have  been  effected, 

Ae  Turks ;  but  their  attempt  upon  Scio  The  attempts  at  pacification  wen  fruit- 

(wbeie  they  vain  Iv  besieged  the  citadel,  leas,  because  the  Porte  rejected  every  pro- 

ftoiuNnvcnilMjr,  1827,  till  March  13,1828)  posai,  and  England  appeared  to  disap- 

waa  productive  of  nothing  but  injury  to  prove  the  battle  of  Navarino.    Codring- 

ihe  inhabitants.     Enraged  at  the  battle  of  ton  was  recalled,  and  Malcolm  took  his 

Navarino,  the  Porte  seized  all  the  ships  of  place.     In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Ibra- 

the  Franks  in   Constantinople,  detained  him  was  allowed  to  send  a  number  of 

them  from  Nov.  2  to  Nov.  19,  and,  on  the  Greek  captives  as  slaves  to  Egypt     In 

8th,  atopped  all  communication  with  the  March,  1898,  the  war  between  Russia  and 

ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  till  indem-  Turkey  broke  out,  and  gave  the  Porte  full 

nification  should  be  made  for  the  destruc-  occupation.    In  the  mean  time,  the  French 

tion  of  the   fleet     At  the  same  time,  it  cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  the  English, 

prepared  for  war.     Since  the  abolition  of  to  cany  into  execution  the  treaty  of  Lon- 

the  janizaries  (q.  v.),  in  June,  1896,  the  don,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  Morea, 

«ultan  had   exerted   himself,   with  great  whilst  the   British    admiral    Codiington 


leal,  to  establish  a  new  army,  trained  in    concluded  a  treaty  with  the  viceroy  of 
1     "  discipline.    He  conducted    Egypt,   at   Alexandria   (August  61,  the 

n  person,  and  used  all  the    terms  of  which  were  that  Ibrahim  Pacha 


means  in  his  power  to  inflame  the  passions  should  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his  troops, 

of  the  Moslems.     For  this  reason,  the  and  set  at  liberty  his  Greek  prisoners. 

Russkui    ambassador,   Ribeaupierre,   left  Those  Greeks  who  bad  been  carried  Into 

Constantinople  on  the  4th  of  December,  slavery  in  Egypt,  were  to  be  freed  or  ran- 

1837 ;  the  French,  GuiDeminot,  and  the  eomed.    1900  men,  however,  were  to  be 

British,   Stratford  Canning,  on  the  8th.  allowed  to   remain   to  garrison   the   for- 

Upon  this  the  Porte  adopted  conciliatory  tresses  in  the  Morea.     To  force  Ibrahim 

measures,  and  sent  a  note,  on  the  15th,  to  to  comply  with  these  terms,  the  French 

eount  Ribeaupierre,  who  was  detained  in  general   Maison  arrived,  on  the  39th  of 

the  Bosplwrus  by  contrary  winds ;  but  the  the  following  August,  with  154  transport - 

hatti  sheriff  addressed  to  the  pachas  (Dec.  ships,  in  the  Morea,  in  the  hay  of  Coroti, 

*i,demaudingwar,andheapLngmatiy  re-  near  Petalidi.    After  an  amicable  ncgoti- 

proachea  ou  Russia,  forbade  the  idea  that  ation,  Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and  sailed 

the  intentions  of  the  Porte  were  friendly.  (October  4)  with  about  91,000  men,  whom 

From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Ayana  he  carried  with  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  to 

vers  now   called   to   Constantinople  (a  Alexandria ;  but  he  left  garrisons  in  the 

measure   quite    unusual),  and  discussed  Meseenian  fortresses,  amounting  to  3500 

with  the  Porte  the  preparations  for  war.  men,  consisting  of  Turks  and  Egyptians. 

All  the  Moslems,  from  the  age  of  19  to  50,  Maison  occupied  the  town  of  Navarino 

were  called  to  arm.     On  the  30th,  Mali-  without  opposition.      He  then  attacked 

ojoud,  on  hearing  that  Persian  Armenia  the  Turkish  fortresses  in  Measenia.    The 

had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Russia,  mis-  garrison  made  no  resistance,  and,  on  the 

led  by  the  artful  representations  of  one  other  hand,  the  commanders  would  not 

put  of  this  intolerant  and  disunited  pen-  capitulate.     The  French,  therefore,  almost 

pie,  caused  all  the  Catholic  Armenians  to  without  opposition,  took  possession  of  the 


be  driven  from  Galata  and  Fera,  so  that  citadels  of  Navarino  (October  6),  of  Modon 

within  14  days  (January,   1828)   16,000  (on  the  7th),  and  of  Coron  (on  the  9th). 

persona  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  Asia  The  garrisons  were  allowed  free  egress. 

in  the  most  deplorable  condition.     In  the  Patraa,  with  3000  men,  capitulated  (Octo- 

roean  time,  the  president  of  the  Greeks,  ber  5)  also,  without  resistance ;  and  the 

count  Capo  dTstria,  appointed  the   able  flags  of  the  three  powers,  parties  to  the 

Tricoupt  his  secretary  of  state,  and  estab-  treaty  of  London,  waved  with   the  na- 

bsbed  a  high  national  council,  called  Pan-  tional  flag  of  Greece,  on  the  walla  of  the 

htlUman,  at  Nopoli  di  Romania;  Feb.  4,  cities.     Only  th 1 "  "'  "  """'"    ' 

1828,  took  measures  for  instituting  a  na-  the  Morea,  or 

tional  bank ;  and,  Feb.  14,  put  the  military  of  Pan-as,  and  opposite  Lepanto,  rejected 

department  on  a  new  footing.    The  im-  the  capitulation  of  Patras.    They  mur- 

provoments,  however,  could  go  on  but  tiered  the  pacha,  and  the  French  general 

sbwly.    Without  the  assistance  of  France  Schneider  was  obliged  to  make  a  breach 

ud  Russia,  each  of  which  lent  the  young  before  the  Turks  surrendered  at  discretion 

■ate  6,000,000  franca  (as  is  represented  (October  30).    The  Turks  were  all  now 

in  lbs  Courier  of  Smyrna,  or,  as  others  carried  to  Smyrna  by  the  French  admiral 
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Rigny.  The  commanders  of  Coron,  Mo  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  now  fitted 
don  and  Patras,  Achmet  Bey,  Mustapha  out  a  great  Dumber  of  privateers.  The 
and  Jacobi,  fled  to  France,  to  escape  the  sultan,  on  this  account,  banished  from  Con- 
anger  of  the  sultan.  The  gulf  of  Lepanto  stantinople  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
was  declared  neutral ;  yet  the  fbrt  of  Le-  not  born  in  the  city  or  not  settled  there, 
panto,  in  Rumelia,  was  not  prevented  from  amountingto  mora  than 35,000 persona.  On 
taking  the  customary  tolls.  Nothing  hoe-  the  99th,  he  announced  in  all  the  mosques, 
tile  was  undertaken  against  the  Turks  by  that  the  Mussulmans  should  remain  all 
the  French  out  of  the  Morea,  because  the  winter  under  arms  and  in  the  field,  which 
sultan  would,  in  that  esse,  have  declared  bad  never  till  now  been  the  case.  At  the 
war  against  France.  England  and  France  same  time,  he  called  all  the  men,  from  17 
carefully  avoided  such  a  result,  that  they  to  60  years  of  age,  to  anus.  Meantime 
might  be  able  to  mediate  between  the  the  French  were  preparing  to  return  to 
Porte  and  Russia,  To  defend  the  Morea,  Toulon.  A  third  of  the  troops,  in  Janua- 
however,  from  new  invasions  from  the  ry,  1829,  left  the  Mores,  where  diseases 
Turks,  the  three  powers  at  Loudon,  by  and  privations  had  destroyed  many  men. 
their  ministers,  Aberdeen,  Polignac  and  At  this  time,  a  scientific  expedition  of  17 
Lieven,  agreed  to  send  a  manifesto  to  the  Frenchmen,  in  three  sections,  under  the 
Porte  (Nov.  16,  1828)  to  this  effect :  that  direction  of  the  royal  academy,  was  pre- 
"  they  should  place  the  Morea  and  the  pared,  by  the  French  minister  of  the  in  - 
Cyclades  under  then'  protection  till  the  terior,  to  visit  the  Morea.  The  French 
time  when  a  definitive  arrangement  should  government  ransomed  several  hundred 
decide  the  fate  of  the  provinces  which  the  Greek  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  the  king  of 
allies  had  taken  possession  of,  and  that  France  undertook  the  education  of  the  or- 
they  should  consider  the  entrance  of  any  phan  children.  Thus,  after  struggling  for 
military  force  into  this  country  as  an  attack  seven  years,  Greece  was  placed  under 
upon  themselves.  They  required  the  the  protection  of  the  three  chief  European 
Porte  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  powers.  Mahmoud,  however,  still  de- 
them  concerning  the  final  pacification  of  dined  to  recall  the  edict  of  extermination, 
Greece."  The  French  agent,  Jaubert,  which  he  had  pronounced  when  be  com- 
carried  this  note  to  Constantinople.  The  mantled  Drain  Ali,  a  few  years  before,  to 
Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  hoa-  bring  him  the  ashes  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
duties.  The  Greek  admiral  Cochrane  Ibrahim  had  wantonly  burned  down  the 
came,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  olive  groves  as  far  as  his  Arabians  spread, 
(September  30),  on  board  the  new  Greek  and  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  the  deepest 
steam  ship  Hermes,  at  Poroa ;  and  Deme-  misery  and  confhsion.  After  unnum- 
trius  Ypellanti,  having  under  him  Coloco-  bered  difficulties,  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
troni,  Tsavellas,  Deutzel,  Bathros  and  a  well  ordered  government  were  in  part 
others,  forced  his  way  into  Hellas  Proper  overcome  by  Capo  d'lstria.  For  this  ob- 
(Livadial  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  beat  jew,  he  divided  (April  25, 1828)  the  Greek 
the  Turks  at  Lomotico  (November  3),  states  into  13  department,  seven  of  which 
took  Salonn  (December  3i  then  Lepanto,  formed  the  Peloponnesus  (380,000  inhsb- 
Livadia  and  Vonizza.  Reschid  Pacha  itants,  8543  square  miles) ;  the  eighth,  the 
had  been  recalled  to  Constantinople.  An  Northern  Spondee  (6200  inhabitants,  106 
insurrection  had  broken  out  again  in  Can-  square  miles);  the  ninth,  the  Eastern  Spo- 
dia,  which  occasioned  the  massacre  of  radee  (56^800  inhabitants,  318  square  miles); 
many  Greeks  inKanea  (August  I4L  Hap  the  tenth,  the  Western  Spondee  (40,000 
Michalis,  a  Moreot,  who  perished  after-  inhabitants,  169  square  miles) ;  the  elev- 
wards  in  bottle,  excited  this  unfortunate  enth,  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  the  North, 
contest  Mustapha  Pacha,  who  com-  Central  and  South  Cyclades  (91,500  in- 
manded  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Candio,  habitants,  1176  square  miles):  the  whole 
could  with  difficulty  check  the  anger  of  amount,  therefore,  was  476,500  inhabitants 
the  Turks  against  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  10,312  square  miles.  The  first  ifiplo- 
This  massacre  induced  the  English  to  malic  agent  to  the  Greek  government,  the 
close  the  port  of  Kanea.  The  Greeks  British  plenipotentiary,  Dawkins,  delivered 
took  possession,  however,  of  all  the  open  his  credentials  to  the  president  Nov.  19, 
country  of  Candia.  The  Russian  admiral  1828,  and  the  French  colonel  Fanner 
Rjcord,  with  one  ship  of  the  line  and  three  returned  from  France  to  the  Morea,  to 
frigates,  at  Tenedos,  had  blockaded  the  organize  the  Greek  army.  The  French 
Dardanelles,  from  the  14th  of  November,  envoy,  Jaubert,  delivered  the  protocol  of 
'""''  "  supplies  of  pro-  the  conference  of  the  thn 
i  from  reaching  to  the  Porte  in  January,  1 
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bel  rawer  of  Ihe  reie  effeudi  was,  that  to  Arts.    The  three  powers  were  to  gusr- 

■be  Porte  wished  for  pence,  and  would  amy  all   these  points.      Though   Russia 

appoint  negotiators  on  the  arrival  of  the  was  to  have  no  minister  present  at  these 

French    and    English    plenipotentiaries  ;  negotiations,  they  were  to  be  conducted 

tnl  that  Russia,  could  not  be  admitted  to  in  Tier  name,  as  well  as  in  those  of  France 

r"  ,  in  the  mediation,  nor  should  this  act  and  England.  It  was  near  the  middle  of 
considered  as  a  renunciation  of  the  July,  before  sir  Robert  Gordon  and  count 
saltans  rights  upon  the  Horea.  This  an-  Gudieniinot  (the  two  ambassadors)  arrived 
iwer  was  the  foundation  for  the  confer-  at  Constantinople.  Their  reception  de- 
ence  of  the  ministers  of  England,  France  viatod  from  former  usages,  particularly  in 
and  Russia  (March  22, 183"),  the  protocol  the  omission  of  the  humiliating  cerenw- 
of  which  sets  forth  what  course  the  pow-  nies  to  which  Christian  ambassadors  were 
en  intend  further  to  pursue  respecting  the  formerly  obliged  to  submit,  which  would 
Porte.  It  was  agreed  tliat  ambassadors  hare  been  somewhat  out  of  season  at  this 
from  Great  Britain  and  France  should  time,  when  Diebitsch  had  already  de- 
immediately  proceed  to  Constantinople,  mended  the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan, 
and  open  a  negotiation  for  the  pacihca-  The  history  of  their  negotiations  is  of  no 
Don  of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  the  three  importance,  because  count  Diebitsch  sign- 
powers.  The  first  subject  proposed  for  ed,  with  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  a 
(he  consideration  of  the  Porte  was  the  treaty,  by  the  6th  article  of  which  the 
boundary  of  Greece.  A  line,  beginning  sultan  formally  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
at  the  gulf  of  Volo,  running  thence  to  the  July  6,  1627.  (! See  Ruttia,  and  Turkry.) 
head  of  the  Othryx,  following  the  course  The  protocol  of  the  conference  of  March, 
of  that  river  to  the  summit  east  of  Agra-  1829,  could  be  considered  by  the  Greeks 
pba,  which   forms  a  junction   with   the  only  ss  a  calamity. 

PinduB,  descending  the  valley  of  Aspro-  The  situation  of  the  president,  Capo 
jntamoa  by  the  south  of  Leontis,  travels-  dlstria,  had  been  extremely  difficult,  as 
mg  the  chain  of  the  Macrinoros,  and  ter-  the  reader  can  easily  imagine.  He  was 
ttmaring  at  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  was  without  means,  in  a  land  torn  by  discord ; 
proposed  as  the  northern  boundary  of  yet  bis  attention  had  been  directed  to  eve- 
Greece;  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Mores,  ry  thing  useful — the  suppression  of  piracy; 
EuboM  or  Negropont,  and  the  Cyclades,  the  formation  of  a  regular  army ;  the 
were  likewise  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  establishment  of  courts  of  justice;  of 
Mate.  It  was  also  to  be  proposed,  that  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction ;  of  a  svs- 
Greeks  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  tern  of  coinage ;  of  means  for  collecting 
1,500,000  piastres ;  the  first  year's  tribute,  the  revenue,  and  providing  for  die  subsist- 
bowever,  to  be  not  leas  than  a  fifth,  nor  ence  of  the  wretcbed  remnants  of  the 
more  than  a  third,*of  this  amount,  and  to  population.  In  November,  1828,  he  pro- 
be gradually  increased  for  four  years,  till  posed  to  the  Pan  lie  lien  ion,  to  take  imme- 
h  should  reach  the  maximum :  a  joint  diate  measures  for  calling  together  the 
lommiasion  of  Turks  and  Greeks  was  to  fourth  national  assembly.  The  assembly 
determine  the  indemnification  of  the  met  at  Argos,  and  the  president,  in  a  long 
Turks  for  the  loss  of  property  in  Greece ;  address  (July  33, 1829),  gave  an  account 
the  allied  powers  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  bis 
of  appeal,  in  case  the  former  committee  measures.  He  directed  the  attention  of 
could  not  agree :  Greece  should  enjoy  a  the  assembly  particularly  to  the  organi- 
qualified  independence,  under  the  sove-  zation  of  the  forces  and  the  revenue.* 
reignty  of  the  Porte:  the  government  to  He  says  in  the  speech,  "The  decree  re- 
be  under  an  hereditary  Christian  prince, 

not  of  the  family  of  either  of  the  allied  *  Thefo1»™gacc™tofih«  Greek  badand 

sovereigns:   at  every  succession  of  the  JflKlMsP*  I^aMeST    '     ™ 

hereditary    prince,  an    additional   year's  officii  jounuj  qf  ihe  Austrian  cabin 

tribute  to  be  paid:  mutual  amnesty  to  be  course,  ilwayi  hi— T'-  ■■•  ■'■-  '-—■■'- 

required,  and  all  Greeks  to  be  allowed  a  bui  which  geiicnul 

mr  »„  l_.11  their  iimwrn  and  leave  the  t0*'  "a'e  u(  things 


Tear  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the  "»' ^^'""^'Jw.'  EnrXaT" 

Turkish    territories.      The    ambassadors  '  ™  ^  "or^ie  ,„  „«  cause  ofhu'mi 

ware  also  to  require  a  prolongation  of  the  erlv.    Many  of  the  commanding  officer* 

armistice  already  declared  by  the  Turks,  eigne™  j  ■  great  pari  or  them  French, 

and  a  like  cessation  of  arms  from  the  pro-  ChWh  ancTDemeiriui  YpjihaU,  u»  « 

visk^go^rneotof  Greece,  and  the  fil^^S^K^ 

recall  of  the  troops,  which  had  gone  be-  w  18,78? men.    The  navy  had  greatly 

yond  the  line  drawn  aa  above  from  Volo  conaiaiing  only  of  one  frigate  of  Si  gum, 
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nor.  Thy  Archipelago  has  been  freed  mantle r-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Greece. 
from  pirates ;  our  warriors  are  again  unit-  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
ed  under  their  standards ;  one  division,  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  waa 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Miaulis,  aigned  at  Adrianopte,  Sept.  14,  1829,  and 
has  assured  the  free  navigation  of  the  ratified  by  the  Forte,  Sept.  30.  The  con- 
Archipelago,  and  conveyed  to  our  die-  ferenees  between  the  ministers  of  the 
tressed  brethren  in  Scio  every  consols-  three  poworn,at  London,  had  now  for  men- 
tion which  it  waa  in  our  power  to  offer,  object  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown 
A  second  division,  under  vice-admiral  of  Greece.  It  was  offered  to  prince  Leo 
Sactouri,  was  destined  for  the  blockade,  pold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  had  been  the 
which  the  admirals  of  the  allied  powers  husband  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte, 
compelled  us  to  abandon."  The  address  daughter  of  George  IV,  Feb.  3,  1630,  and 
further  refers  to  the  plague  brought  by  was  accepted  by  him,  as  "  sovereign  prince 
the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  which  ex-  of  Greece,"  February  30.  However,  he 
tended  from  the  islands  to  the  Peloponne-  resigned  this  honor  in  a  declaration  dated 
sue;  to  the  expulsion  of  this  pacha;  the  Hay  31,  1830.  The  two  reasons  which 
efforts  of  admiral  Codrington,  and  the  the  prince  alleges  for  his  resignation  are, 
landing  of  the  French;  adding,  "The  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive 
Greeks  of  the  continent,  watching  ear-  him,  and  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  settle  - 
nestly  to  seethe  borders  of  the  Peloponne-  mentof  the  boundaries.  He  says  that  the 
■us  passed,  manifested  their  wishes  in  this  answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  the 
regard.  We  ourselves  hoped  to  see  them  communication  of  his  appointment,  in  his 
accomplished,  for  we  were  for  from  op-  judgment,  announces  a  forced  submission 
prehending  the  diplomatic  act  which  de-  to  the  allied  powers,  and  even  that  forced 
tided  it  otherwise."  It  acknowledges,  with  submission  is  accompanied  by  reserra- 
warm  gratitude,  the  succors  of  the  French  tions  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
in  men  and  money,  and  alludes,  in  general  president  of  Greece  states,  that  the  pro- 
terms,  to  the  conferences  with  the  Bmbas-  visional  government,  according  to  the  de- 
sadors  of  the  allied  powers  at  Poros.  A  crees  of  the  council  of  Argos,  has  no 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  power  to  convey  the  assent  of  the  Greek 
from  January,  1838,  to  April  30, 1839,  is  nation ;  and  the  government  reserves  to 
also  given.  It  is  evident,  from  this  ad-  itself  the  power  ofsubmitting  to  the  prince 
dress,  that,  since  theprotocol  of  the  con-  such  observations  as  they  cannot  conceal 
ference  of  March  32,  1839,  the  military  from  him,  without  betraying  their  trust 
operations  of  the  Greeks,  both  by  sea  and  towards  Greece  and  the  prince.  In  re- 
land,  had  been  arrested  by  the  interposi-  gard  to  the  boundaries,  his  language  is, 
tioti  of  the  allies.  In  January,  however,  that  the  uncompromising  determination 
general  Church  bad  taken  the  town  of  expressed  by  the  Greek  senate,  to  retain 
Vonitzo,  and  the  citadel  surrendered  in  possession  of  the  provinces  which  the 
March ;  as  did  the  castle  of  Romelia,  to  allied  powers  wish  to  exclude  from  the 


Augustiu  Capo  d'lstria,  the  brother  of  the  limits  of  the  new  state,  will  oblige  him 
president,  March  36.  On  February  9,  either  to  compel  his  own  subjects,  by 
Mahmoud,  pacha  of  Livadia,  with  3500  force  of  foreign  aims,  to  submit  to  the 
men,  attacked  the  Greeks,  commanded  by  cession  of  their  estates  and  properties  to 
the  chiliarr.li  Vasso,  in  their  camp  near  their  enemies,  or  to  join  with  them  in 
Tolantj.  The  pacha  was  defeated.  Li-  resisting  or  evading  a  pert  of  that  very 
vadia  and  Thebes,  where  Omer  Pacha  treaty  which  places  him  on  the  throne 
commanded,  were  evacuated  soon  after  of  Greece.  That  one  or  the  other  alter- 
by  the  Ottoman  troops.  Lepanto  sun-en-  native  will  be  forced  upon  him  is  certain, 
dered,  April  23,  and  Missolonghi  and  Ana-  because  the  part  of  the  country  referred  to 
toltco  on  May  39.  After  the  former  had  (Acamania  and  a  part  of  jEtolia,  which  ia 
surrendered,  3000  Greeks  marched  to  re-  now  to  be  given  up  to  the  Turks)  is,  to- 
inforce  the  corps  then  besieging  Athens ;  gether  with  the  fortresses,  in  the  peace- 
vetterf2fi,itow»fcaram(0r.rtichi™c».Ty8,  »M«  possession  of  *•  Greeks.  It  is  the 
sad  one  4  gnu),  nine  brig*  of  Irnm  1  id  IS  guns,  country  from  which  Greece  can  best  BUp- 
tlve  junboaU,  md  3)  smaller  vcwola  and  (ram-  ply  herself  with  timber  for  bttilding  ships. 
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It  ■  the  country  which  has  furnished  the  lakes  Sacarovista  and  Vrachori  to  mount 
beat  soldiers  during  the  war.  The  chief  Artoleria ;  thence  to  mount  Axiros,  and 
miEiary  leaders  of  the  Greeks  have  been  along  the  valley  of  Culouri  and  the  lojiof 
of  Acmmanian  or  jEtolian  families.  Sub-  CEta  to  the  gulf  of  ZettUtt.  Aramanla 
aequemJy  to  the  arrival  in  Greece  of  the  and  a  great  part  of  jEtolia  and  Theasaly 
protocol  of  the  23d  March,  1829,  and  the  are  thus  excluded  from  the  Greek  state, 
publication  of  the  assent  of  the  Turks  to  and  a  Turkish  barrier  interposed  between 
the  excluded  fmiitier  hi  the  treaty  of  Adri-  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Candia, 
aiiople,  all  the  families  which  hod  Bur-  Samoa,  Psarra,  &c,  are  not  included.  The 
vived  the  war  returned,  and  commenced  population  of  the  state  is  estimated  at 
rebuilding  their  bouses  and  towns,  and  about  635,000:  280,000  in  the  Pelopon- 
cidiivadng  their  lands.  These  people  nesus;  175,000  in  the  islands;  180,000 
will  never  submit  again  to  the  Turkish  on  the  Greek  main-land. — Andersons 
yoke  without  resistance,  and  the  other  Observation*  on  the  Pclopopnetvs  caid  the 
Greeks  will  not,  cannot  abandon  them  to  Grtek  hlandi,  made  in  la&{Baaoa,  1830). 
their  fate.*  The  British  journals  loudly  For  further  information,  we  refer  the 
reproached  the  prince  for  his  resignation,  reader  to  Greece  in  1823  and  1824,  by 
ascribing  it  to  fright  at  the  picture  which  colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  (Philadelphia, 
the  president,  Capo  d'Istria,  drew  of  the  1625) ;  also,  the  Picture  of  Greece  in  1 825 
state  of  the  country,  or  to  the  hope  of  be-  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1626) ;  the  History 
coming  regent  of  the  British  empire,  in  of  Modern  Greece,  with  a  Vieu>  of  the 
case  oithe  accession  of.the  minor  princess  Geography,  Antiquities  and  present  Con- 
Victoria.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  how-  diiion  of  Ouit  Country  (Boston,  1B27);  die 
ever,  to  look  for  motives  beyond  the  dis-  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Rcvolu- 
raste  which  a  man  of  good  feelings  would  rion,  by  Samuel  G.  Howe  (New  York, 
naturally  (eel  to  assuming  the  govern  inent  1828);  Travels  in  Greece,  by  J.  P.  Miller 
of  a  nation  contrary  to  their  will,  and  (Boston,  1828) ;  Visit  to  Greece  and  Con- 
>g,  as  he  must  become  in  such  stantinopk,  in  the  Years  1827  and  1828, 
,  a  tyrant.  Since  the  resignation  of  by  H.  A.  V.  Post  (New  York,  1830) ;  Raf- 
Leopold,  several  princes  have  been  pro-  fenel's  (editor  of  the  Svectaieur  Oriental 
posed  as  candidates  for  the  throne  of  at  Smyrna,  continued  afterwards  by  Tri- 
Greece,  without  its  ever  seeming  to  have  comi)  HUtoire  des  Evenemens  de  la  Greet 
occurred  tothe  powersthaiaGreekmight  (Paris,  1822) ;  Considerations sur la  Guerre 
be  raised  to  that  honor,  or  that  it  would  aetuelh  entre  Us  Greet  el  let  7\crki,par 
be  worth  while  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  wn  Grec  (Paris,  1621);  colonel  Vouuer*s 
wishes  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  (who  fought,  in  1821  and  1822,  in  Greece) 
blest  accounts,  it  seems  that  prince  Paul  Mtmoiret  sur  la  Guerre  aetuelle  des  Greet 
of  Wurtembergt  is  the  most  prominent  (Paris,  1822);  Agmtis'  Prtcit  des  Opera- 
candidaie.  By  the  protocol  of  Feb.  3,  lions  de  la  Ftotte  Grecque,  duranl  la  Rtoo- 
1830,  the  boundary  of  Greece  was  settled  iulion  de  1621  el  1822  (Paris,  1822),  (chiefly 
as  follows:  On  the  north,  beginning  at  the  after  the  log-book  of  the  Hydnot  Jacob 
mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos  (Acheloua),  Tumhasis,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and 
it  runs  up  the  southern  bank  to  Angelo  foil  in  an  engagement,  in  1822) ;  several 
Castro ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  publications  by  eye-witnesses,  interesting 
.  _.                   .          ,     .       ,         , ,    . .  as  historical  memoirs,  by  Mtiller,  Lieber, 

^JS^s^te^fiirt  **  »im» ™, «*. .« 

■%Uy  hrleresiiiir;,  as  thowiag  ihe  arbitrary  spirit  the  Greek  Revolution,  Us  Origin  and 
with  which  the  power,  of  Europe  have  been  (lis-  Progress,  together  icith  tome  Remarks  on 
posed  lo  act  towards  Greece.  It  n  to  be  found  (ke  Religion,  &C,  Ml  Greece  (London, 
UHtj"  Aaencan  P^*™  6  of  July'  1924),  with  plates.  Maxima  Raybaud,  an 
t  Prince Faiu(CbariesFredericAiigui(iu)i.  the  officer  in  the  corps  of  Philhelleues,  pub- 
brother  of  lbs  king  of  Wartemberg :  born  Jan.  lished  Mimoires  sur  la  Gricepour  strvir  a 
19,1785;  married, 1305 toCbarlotle  (Catharine),  VHishnrt  de  la  Guerre  deVtndependanee, 
praieet.  of  aaM-Altenonrg  bom  ITBT.    He  has  1821    et    1822,   with  topographical  mapa, 

of  S^a^ni.  eldest  ton  Frederic  (ttariaiAn.  wU"*"    /*■*»"  *   ^  Rigeniratuyn  de  la 

gpsKD)  ins  bora  Feb.  II.  130B.     Prince  Paul  Grccc,  &.C.,  or  the  History  from   1740  to 

William  of  Wnnembenr  (ihe  traveller),  who  re-  1824,  with  maps  (Paris,  1B24, 2d  ed_  1826, 

turntd  Nov.tS,  1830,  to  New  Orlean.    from  a  4Vols.);  Vaietr«m'sio»coru(Paria,1826)i 

^^Z^Z^knri^--  *"  <«"  «  WW-  1822,-  CorreLni 

«d  brother  of  the  reigning  king  of  Wfirtem-  «**  politurue,  pvhlvk  par  un  Grec  (Pans, 
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of  it 

"Capo  d'Istria,  March  12,  1830,"  to  the  of  the  church,  and  the  Old  and  New  Tea- 
French  resident,  baron  de  Rouen,  in  (amenta,  a  standard  which  tended  to  give 
which  he  mentions  the  publication  of  a  uniform  character  to  the  different  dia- 
two  decrees,  attributed  to  the  Greek  lecta.  Neglected  and  exposed  to  the  vi- 
govemment,  which  are  mere  forgeries,  ciseitudes  of  fortune,  destitute  of  a  creed 
and  requests  that  proper  measures  may  which  could  elevate  their  moral  senti- 
be  taken  to  compel  the  editor  to  avow  menta,  thwarted  in  all  their  pursuits,  urg- 
their  falsehood,  ed  by  the  state  of  things  around  them  to 
Modern  Greek  Language  (called  Roma-  indolent  roluptuouaness  or  vindictive  mal- 
ic)  and  Uttndun.  The  manly  attitude,  ice,  the  impoverished  institutions  for  in- 
assumed  by  the  Greeks  since  1821,  Iiaa  atruction  were  of  hole  efficiency.  As  the 
attracted  attention  to  their  language,  which,  proper  guardians  of  morality  and  educa- 
even  in  its  degeneracy,  recalls  the  beau-  tion,  the  clergy  and  monks  were  them- 
ties  of  the  ancient  tongue.  Grateful  for  selves  ignorant  and  corrupt.  The  debase 
the  culture  bestowed  on  it,  the  Greek  Ian-  men!  of  this  fine  dialect  continued  till  the 
gunge  seems  to  have  preserved  its  purity  middle  of  the  last  century ;  for  the  few 
longer  than  any  other  known  to  us ;  and  writers  of  that  period  disdained  to  use  the 
even  long  after  its  purity  was  lost,  the  language  of  the  people,  and  resorted  to 
echo  of  this  beautiful  tongue  served  to  the  ancient  Greek,  then,  unhappily,  an  ex- 
keep  alive  something  of  the  spirit  of  an-  tinct  dialect.  The  Greek  spirit,  not  yet 
cietit  Greece.  All  the  supports  of  this  ma-  extinguished  by  all  the  adversities  the  na- 
jestic  and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  fail,  tion  Bad  undergone,  finally  revived  with 
when  the  Greeks  were  enslaved  by  the  increased  vigor  ;  for  the  mildest  of  cli- 
fall  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  1453).  All  mates,  ever  maintaining  and  cherishing  a 
the  cultivated  classes,  who  still  retained  serenity  of  feeling,  the  imperishable  heri- 
the  pure  Greek,  the  language  of  the  By-  tage  of  hallowed  names  end  associations, 
zantine  princes,  either  perished  in  the  and  even  the  love  of  song,  kept  alive  some 
conflict,  or  took  to  flight,  or  courted  the  sparks  of  patriotic  sentiment.  With  Rhi- 
favor  of  their  rude  conquerors,  by  adopt-  zos,  we  may  divide  this  revival  into  three 
ing  their  dialect.  In  the  lower  classes,  distinct  periods.  The  first,  from  1700  to 
only,  did  the  common  Greek  survive  (the  1750,  gave  the  1'anariots  influence  and 
miniJJu(iuitij[,  JiAjj,  liStwriin  iu&itm}  the  vul-  efficiency  in  the  seraglio,  especially  after 
gar  dialect  of  the  polished  classes,  the  Mavrocordeto  (Alex.)  became  dragoman 
traces  of  which  occur,  indeed,  in  earlier  au-  of  the  Porte,  and  his  son  first  hospodar 
tbors.  but  which  first  appears  distinctly  in  of  Moldavia  and  Walachin.  During  the 
the  sixth  century.  This  Greek  patois  de-  second  period,  from  1750  to  1800,  the 
parted  still  more  from  the  punty  of  the  Greeks  resorted  for  instruction  to  the  uni- 
written  language,  which  took  refuge  at  versities  of  the  west,  and  returned  thence 
court,  in  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  to  their  native  country.  Naturally  in- 
halls  of  instruction,  when  the  Frank  cm-  chned  to  commerce,  they  soon  manifested 
saders  augmented  it  by  tfaeir  own  peculiar  a  dexterity  and  shrewdness,  which  ena- 
expressions,  and  the  barbarians  in  the  bled  many  to  amass  considerable  wealth. 
neighborhood  engrafted  theirs  also  upon  Kept  together  by  external  pressure,  it  be- 
lt This  popular  dialect  first  appears  as  a  came  necessary  far  them  to  rely  on  their 
complete  written  language  in  the  chroni-  own  countrymen.  Necessity  taught  them 
cles  of  Simon  Sethos,  in  1070 — B0.  After  the  value  of  education,  and  their  adniis- 
rhe  Ottomans  had  become  masters  of  the  sion  to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
eountry,  all  the  institutions  which  had  ment  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  raised 
contributed  to  preserve  a  better  idiom  their  views  to  political  life.  They  became 
perished  at  once.  The  people,  left  to  them-  desirous  of  making  nearer  approaches  to 
sdves^oppressedbythemoetbrutaldespot-  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  so 
ism,  would  finally  have  abandoned  their  as  not  to  remain  behind  in  the  general 
own  dialect,  which  became  constantly  progress.  The  Greeks  began  to  pay  more 
more  corrupt,  had  not  the  Greeks  pos-  attention  to  their  mother  tongue,  and  this 
sussed  a  sort  of  rallying  point  in  their  tendency  was  increased  by  intercourse 
church.  Their  patriarch  remaining  to  with  the  more  refined  West,  by  means  of 
them  at  the  conquest  of  their  capital  more  frequent  visits  from  intelligent  men 
(Psnagiotacchi,  who  was  appointed,  in  of  that  quarter  to  the  ruins  of  Grecian 
1500,  interpreter  of  the  sultan),  they  turn-  greatness.    The  patriarch  (Samuel  Eu 
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cent  Bulgaria  Tbeotocos)  of  Corfu,  and  mm,  1790) ;  WeigeL.  Hod.  Gr.  Germ,  and 

the  unfortunate  Rhigas,  may  be  mention-  Itai  (Leipsic,  179b) ;    Cumas,  Mod.  Gr. 

ad  ■  eminent  at  tine  period.    Butinthe  Rues,  and  French  (Moscow,  1811);  Vlani, 

Ihird   period,  from   1800  to  the  present  Mod.Gr.andltaL(Venice,I806]i  Schmidt's 

rime,  this  increase  of  the  means  of  educa-  Mod.  Gr.  and  Germ.  Did.  (Leipsic,  1635], 

Don  first  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  — would  have  been  more  fully  displayed 

the  notion,  which,  favored  by  external  cir-  by  the  large  dictionary,  intended  to  fill  tax 

cumatancea,  now  really  began  to  be  con-  folio  volumes,   the  superintendence   of 

scions  of  the  oppraarion  under  which  they  which  was  undertaken  at  Constantinople 

suffered.     Schools  were  formed  at  Odea-  in  1831,  by  the  patriarch  Gregory  (q.  v.), 

so,  Venice,  Vienna,  Jassy,  Bucharest,  and  but  which  was  interrupted  by  the  murder 

in  the  Ionian  Islands,  moat  of  which  have  of  the  old  man,  April  33, 1821,  with  the 

since  ceased  to  exist.     Even  in  Conatan-  destruction    of  bo   many  institutions  of 

tinople,  in  the  reign  of  Selim  III,  some  learning  fostered  by  him.*     For  acquir- 

Fanariota  (q.  v.),  especially   the    noble  inp  a  knowledge  of  the  language  itself; 

prince  Demetrius  Merousi,  who  founded  which  diners  from  the  ancient  chiefly  in 

a  national  academy  at  Kuni  Tscheeme  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses  and  in  the 

1805,  rendered  great  services  to  the  mod-  terminations   of  the  nouns,  the  means 

era  Greek  language  and  literature.     Unit-  hare  now  increased.     The  grammar  of 

itude  to  the  mother  was,  with  the  real  of  Chriatopylus,  published  in  Vienna  in  1805, 

Europe,   a  motive    for  attention    to  the  which   considers  the  modem   Greek  as 

daughter;  and  the  language  gained  alike  ifkilic-Doric,   Schmidt's    Modem   Greek 

by  the  influence  of  the  natives  and  of  Grammar  (Leipsic,   1808),    nnd   another 

foreigners.     The  works  printed  at  Jassy,  German  and  Greek  grammar,  by  Boiads- 

Buchaieet  (where  Spnidon   Valetas,  the  chi  (Vienna,  1821  and  1833),  besides  Jules 

ornament  of  thecourt  hi  that  place,  trans-  David's  very  valuable  Mithodepovr  ttwtUr 

tied,  under  the  name  of  Aristomeues,  the  la  Langue  Grtcque  Modern*  (Paris,  1831), 

celebrated  treatise  of  Rousseau,  Sur  Phti-  and  a  s«™im»i  ™p«X*»Ai«*.[  n,(  ;x»n..t»t  «< 

galiti  da  Conditums),  Venice  and  Leip-  re*'"""  r*«*««  (Paris,   1830),    W.    Mun- 

atr  were,  at  first,  mostly  theological;  but,  nich's  Mod.   Greek  Grammar  (Dresden, 

with  the  increase  of  industry  and  com-  lB2G),Von  Ludemann'a  Manual  oftheMod. 

merce,  particularly  among  the  Hydriota,  Greek  Language  (Leipsk,  1826),  furnish 

and  of  the  wealth  of  individuals,  the  cir-  important  assistance.  German  philologists, 

of  books  was  also  enlarged  by  such  as  Friedemann   and   Poppo,  have, 

,»_™    „f   foreign    and    cordial  moreover,  considered  the  relations  of  the 


a  language  it-  modern  Greek  to  the  ancient.  A  work 
self,  which  in  its  degradation  wan  not  dea-  which  is  highly  important  for  the  lon- 
ritute  of  melody  ana  flexibility,  gained  en-  guage,  as  it  exists,  is  the  Remarks  of 
ergy  and  vivacity  from  their  efforts,  al-  H.  Leake  on  the  Languages  spoken  in 
though  the  attempts  of  some  individuals  Greece  at  the  present  Day,  to  be  found 
to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ancient  classic  in  his  Researches  in  Greece  (1814).  (See 
dialect,  did  violence  to  its  idiomatic  char-  also  the  Diction.  Francois  Gra  Maatnt 
acter.  (See  Coray.)  The  attempt  to  vricidi  <Tun  Diaamrt  tw  la  Gramtruwrt  a 
bring  the  existing  idiom  nearer  the  By-  la  Syntaxt  de  Punt  et  Fautrt  Langvtpar 
zamme  Greek  and  the  language  of  the  Grig.  Zalicogloi ;  Paris,  1834.)  The  nte- 
patriarcba,  mode  by  the  Athenian  Codri-  ramre  of  the  modern  Greeks,  which  had 
fa, — the  warm  adversary  of  Coray, — Jaco-  consisted  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
bakis  Rhizoa,  and  many  others,  was  more  French,  could  not  very  much  elevate  the 
rational;  and  the  periodical  's^w  Xtym.  es-  spirit  of  the  people,  as  the  matter  pnv 
nbushed  at  Vienna  by  the  influence  of  tented  was,  in  most  eases,  uncongenial  to 
Coray,  with  the  other  similar  works  which  their  character;  but  after  the  noble  Co- 
it  called  into  existence,  was  not  without  ray,  and  others  of  similar  sentiments, 
effect.      But  every  attempt  will  be  vain  had  devoted  themselves  to  its  improve- 


to  deprive  the  modern  Greek  language  of  meut^  higher  activity  was  perceptible.  The 
its  peculiar  character,  especially  after  a  school  at  Scio  (unhappily  destroyed  by 
conflict   which   has  excited  so  violently    the  massacre  of  April  11,  1822),  which 
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da,  was  regarded  as  the  fust  modern  (the  Bee),  a  modem  Greek  journal,  pub- 
Greek  scholar;  and  the  academy  founded  lished  by  Spyridon  Condon  and  Agatho- 
by  the  French  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  were  phron,  in  Paris,  in  1821,  was  discontinue*! 
points  of  union  for  the  Greek  youth,  not  when  the  contributor*  engaged  in  the  war 
without  influence  on  the  Greek  people,  of  liberty.  On  the  whole,  about  3000 
Under  the  protection  of  England,  and  works  in  the  modern  Greek  language 
lord  Guilford's  wise  care,  toe  Greek  have  appeared  within  60  years,  r'auriel,  n 
spirit  was  gradually  developed.  An  Ion-  Frenchman, collected  all  the  popular  inod- 
ic  Greek  university  was  opened  at  Cor-  era  Greek  songs  (Paris,  1834— 25,  2  vols.), 
fit,  by  the  direction  of  Canning,  May  19,  and  in  them  has  given  the  public  a  com- 
1834.  It  consists  of  four  faculties,  for  mentaryontheevenlsof theday.  For  more 
theology,  bw,  medicine  and  philosophy,  minute  information,  we  refer  to  lken's 
lis  chancellor  was  lord  Guilford.  The  HtlLemtm  and  Ltueotiua,  and  to  the  peri- 
lectures  are  in  the  moderu  Greek  language,  odicals.  Consult  JuL  David's  Compari 
The  most  distinguished  professors  are,  son  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek 
Batnbes  of  Scio,  Anopios,  and  Piccolo  Languages  (translated  from  the  modern 
(who  delivers  lectures  on  modem  pbiloec-  Greek  by  Strove,  Berlin,  1827) ;  Minoidea 
phy).  In  Paris,  a  distinct  professorship  of  Minos,  Traill  >vr  laveriiabU  Pnmonciation 
the  modem  Greek  has  existed  for  several  di  la  Langue  Grecgue  (Paris,  1627).  Co- 
years,  and  M.  Clonaria  delivers  a  course  ray's  system  is  si  present  generally  adopt- 
of  very  popular  lectures  on  it.  Those  ed,  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  modern 
delivered  by  Jacobakis  Rhizos  Neruloe,  Greek  language  from  the  treasures  of  the 
at  Geneva,  were  printed  in  a  French,  ancient  Greek,  avoiding  the  too  difficult 
translation  (Geneva,  1837).    In  Munich,  a  inflections,  and   removing  the  German- 

rfessorship  was  afterwards  established,  isms  and  Gallicisms  introduced  by  trans- 
Vienna,  Petersburg,  Trieste,  wealthy  lotions. 
Greeks  afforded  important  aid  to  the  lite-  Greek  Chwch ;  that  portion  of  Christians 
rature  of  their  countrymen.  In  Odessa,  wbo  conform,  in  their  creed,  usages  and 
a  Greek  theatre  has  existed  for  several  church  government,  to  the  views  of  Chris- 
years,  where  ancient  Greek  tragedies,  tionity  introduced  into  the  former  Greek 
translated  into  the  modem  language,  dp  empire,  and  perfected,  since  the  5th  een- 
ligbt  the  spectators.  Such  experiments  tury,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
were  followed  by  original  productions  of  pie,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
Jacobakis  Rhizos  (Aspasia  and  Polyxena),  Christendom,  which,  with  difficulty,  had 
of  Piculos,  and  by  translations  of  modem  been  brought  to  a  state  of  concord  in  the 
dramatic  works  by  Oiconomos,  Coccina-  4th  and  5th  centuries,  already  contained 
kin,  &c.  The  inspiring  strains  of  Rhigas  the  germ  of  a  future  schism,  by  reason 
(q.  v.)  and  Poiyzoia  roused  the  military  both  of  its  extent,  as  it  embraced  the 
spirit  of  their  countrymen.  Christopylus,  whole  cast  and  west  of  the  Roman  era- 
in  the  style  of  the  Teian  bard,  pours  out  pire,  and  of  the  diversity  of  language, 
his  cheerful  strains  ;  nor  must  Kalbo  and  modes  of  thinking  and  manners,  among 
Salomo  of  Zante  be  forgotten  ;  the  tone  the  nations  professing  it.  The  foundation 
of  the  productions  of  Jannacateky  Tia-  of  a  new  Rome  iu  Constantinople ;  the 
nites,  of  Constantinople,  is  more  melon-  political  partition  of  the  Roman  empire, 
cboly.  Sakellario's  muse  is  grave  (Vien-  into  the  Oriental,  or  Greek,  end  the  Occi- 
na,  1817),  and  Perdicari's,  satirical.  As  an  dental,  or  Latin ;  the  elevation  of  the  hish- 
imjjropu afore,  Nicolopylus  met  with  ap-  op  of  Constantinople  to  the  place  of  sec-. 
plause  at  Paris.  Andreas  Mustoxidi  (q.  v.),  ond  patriarch  of  Christendom,  inferior 
historian  of  the,  island  of  Corfu,  is  on  or-  only  to  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  effected  in 
irt  of  modem  Greek  literature,  equal,  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 


ly  distinguished  as  on  Italian  author,  by  and  of  Chalcedou,  A.  D.  451;  the  jealousy 

>■■<•<•■  •  -■     muf.  „f  f'     ■  ■      . 

„  „       on  political  ing  . 

forks,  Iskenteri,  who  translated  Voltaire's  stances,  which,  together  with  the  ambigu- 


his  life  of  Anacreon.     Among  the  mul-  of  the  latter  patriarch  towards  the  grow- 

titude  of  translators  engaged  on  political    ing  power  of  the  former, — 

works,  Iskenteri,  who  translated  Voltaire's  stances,  which,  together  will 

Zadig  into  modem  Greek,  is  highly  es-    ity  of  the  edict  known  under  the  n 

teemed.    Bambas,  Cumas  (the  translator  of  the  Hamticon,  slanted  by  the  Greek 

of  K  rug's  System  of  Philosophy),  Alex-  emperor  Zeno,  A.  D.  483,  and  obnoxious 

andridis,  Antbimos  Gaxis,  Duces,  Gubde-  to  the  Latins  on  account  of  the  appearance 

las,  Codricas,  Condos,  Mich.  Schinos,  Spy-  of  a  deviation  from  the  decrees  of  the 

ridon  Tricoupi,  Solyzoides,  were  names  council  of  Chalcedou,  produced  a  formal 

distinguished  before  the  beginning  of  the  schism  in  die  Christian  church.    Felix  II, 

troubles.      The  Mdiu*  patriarch  of  Roma,  pronounced  sentence 


distinguished  in 

late    desolating 
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of  excommunication  against  the  patri-  assistance  of  the  prince*  of  the  Went. 
aref*  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  Neither  would  yield  to  the  other  in  re- 
cto bad  been  the  lending  agents  of  the  spect  to  the  contented  points,  on  which 
Henoticon,  A.  D.  484,  Bud  thus  severed  all  we  have  touched  above.  While  the 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  the  emigre-  Catholic  religion  acquired  a  mure  com- 
jan'onsof  die  East,  attached  to  these  patri-  plete  and  peculiar  character  under  Grec- 
irchs.  TirasentimentBofthehnperialcourt  ory  VII, and  through  the  acbolaMic  plu- 
bemg  changed,  the  Roman  patriarch  Hor-  losophy,  the  Greek  church  retained  in 
Hildas  was  able,  indeed,  to  compel  a  re-  creed,  as  arranged  by  John  of  Damascus, 
union  of  the  Greek  church  with  the  Latin,  in  730,  and  its  ancient  constitution.  Tin 
in  519 ;  but  this  union,  never  seriously  in-  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French 
taxied,  and  loosely  compacted,  was  again  crusaders  and  the  Venetians,  A.  D.  1204, 
dissolved  by  the  obstinacy  of  both  parties,  and  the  cruel  oppressions  which  the 
and  the  Romau  sentence  of  excommuni-  Greeks  had  to  endure  from  the  Latins 
cation  against  the  Iconoclasts  among  the  and  the  papal  legates,  only  increased  their 
Greeks,  A.  D.  733,  and  against  Phdtius,  exasperation ;  and  although  the  Greek  em- 
tfae  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  peror  Michael  II  (Paleeologus,  who  had 
8fi&  The  augmentation  of  the  Greek  reconquered  Constantinople  in  1361) 
church,  by  the  addition  of  newly  convert-  consented  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of 
ed  nations,  as  the  Bulgarians,  excited  the  pope,  and  by  his  envoys  and  some  of 
•«,  sbout  this  time,  the  jealousy  of  the  the  clergy,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  ah- 
Roman  pontiff;  and  his  bearing  towards  jured  the  points  of  separation,  at  the  as- 
Uk  Greeks  was  the  more  haughty  since  sembly, at  Lyons, A.  D.  1274;  and  though 
he  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  a  joint  synod  was  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
Greek  emperor,  and  had  a  sure  protection  1277,  lor  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
■gainst  him  in  the  new  Prankish  -Roman  uniou  with  the  Latin  church,  the  man  of 
empire.  Photius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  church  was  nevertheless  op- 
charged  the  Latins  with  arbitrary  conduct  posed  to  this  step ;  and  pope  Martin  IV, 
b  inserting  on  unscriptmal  addition  into  having  excommunicated  the  emperor 
the  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Michael,  in  1281,  from  political  motives, 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  altering  many  of  the  the  councils  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
■sages  of  the  ancient  orthodox  church ;  1283  and  1285,  by  the  Greek  bishop,  re- 
fer example,  in  forbidding  their  priests  to  stored  their  old  doctrines  and  the  separa- 
marry,  repeating  the  chrism,  and  fasting  tion  from  the  Latins,  The  last  attempt 
on  Saturday,  as  the  Jewish  sabbath.  But  was  made  by  the  Greek  emperor  John 
be  complained,  with  justice,  in  particular,  VII  (PoUEologus,  who  was  very  hard 
of  the  assumptions  of  the  pope,  who  pre-  pressed  by  the  Turks],  together  with  the 
fended  to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  Chris-  patriarch  Joseph,  in  the  councils  held, 
tendom,  and  treated  the  Greek  patriarchs  first  at  Ferrara,  in  1438,  and  the  next 
m  his  inferiors.  The  deposition  of  this  year  at  Florence,  pope  Eugene  IV  pre- 
pnriareh,  twice  effected  by  the  pope,  did  aiding;  but  die  union  concluded  then 
Mt  terminate  the  dispute  between  the  had  the  appearance  of  a  submission  of 
Creeks  and  Latins ;  and  when  the  patri-  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman  see,  and  was 
vch  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cerula-  altogether  rejected  by  the  Greek  clergy 
nw,  added  to  the  charges  of  Photius,  and  nation,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  schism  of 
•raiutt  the  Latins,  on  accusation  of  here-  the  two  churches  continued.  The  efforts 
')",  in  1051,  on  account  of  their  use  of  of  the  Greek  emperors,  on  this  point,  who 
unleavened  bread  at  the  communion,  and  had  always  had  most  interest  in  these  at- 
"f  die  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  by  tempts  at  union,  ceased  with  the  cver- 
nraaguuuiort,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  throw  of  their  .empire  and  the  conquest 
"nmondiry  of  the  Latin  clergy  in  general,  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D. 
Pope  Leo  IX,  having,  in  retaliation,  ex-  1453;  and  the  exertions  of  the  Roman 
communicated  him,  in  the  most  insulting  Catholics  to  subject  the  Greek  church,  ef- 
iriimerya  total  separation  ensued  of  the  fected  nothing  but  the  acknowledgment 
Creek  church  from  the  Latin.  From  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  by  some 
'bis  time,  pride,  obstinacy  and  selfishness  congregations  in  Italy  (whither  many 
frustrated  all  the  attempts  which  were  Greeks  had  fled  before  the  Turks),  in 
made  to  reunite  the  severed  churches,  Hungary,  Galicia,  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
partly  by  the  popes,  in  order  to  annex  the  which  congregations  are  now  known  un- 
East  to  their  see,  partly  by  tbe  Greek  em-  der  the  name  of  United  Greet*.  In  the 
perors  (equally  oppressed  by  the  crusaders  7th  century,  the  territory  of  the  Greek 
«nd  MohiuiurjedajQE),  in  order  to  secure  the  church  embraced,  besides  East  Illyria, 
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Greece  Proper,  with  the  Horea  and  the  to  introduce  new  doctrine*  It  (rente  Ha 
Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  with  Pal-  tenets  aa  ao  entirely  obligatory  and  oeces- 
estine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  numerous  con-  sarv,  that  they  cannot  be  denied  without 
gregarious  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia ;  the  Ion  of  salvation.  It  is  the  only 
but  the  conquests  or  Mohammed  and  his  church  which  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
euccesBoia  have  deprived  it,  since  630,  of  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus  dif- 
alniostBilitH  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa;  fering  from  the  Catholic  and!  Protestant 
and  even  in  Europe  the  number  of  iUoilhe-  churches,  which  agree  in  deriving  the 
rents  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Turks  in  the  15th  century.  On  the  other,  Like  the  Catholic  church,  it  baa  seven  set- 
hand,  it  was  increased  by  the  accession  crameiiW — baptism,  chrism,  the  eucharist 
of  several  Sclavonian  nations,  and  espe-  preceded  by  confession,  penance,  ordinal 
cialiy  of  the  Russians,  who  were  com-  tion,  marriage  and  extreme  unction ;  but 
pelted  by  the  great  prince  Wladimir,  in  it  is  peculiar,  1.  in  holding  that  full  purifi - 
the  year  968,  to  adopt  the  creed  of  the  cation  from  original  sin  in  baptism  re- 
Greek  Christians.  To  this  nation  the  quires  an  immersion  three  times  of  the 
Greek  church  is  indebted  for  the  sy  mboli-  whole  body  in  water,  whether  infants  or 
cal  book,  which,  with  the  canons  of  the  adults  are  to  be  baptized,  and  in  joining 
first  and  second  Nicene,  of  the  first,  sec-  chrism  (confirmation)  with  it  as  the  com- 
ond  and  third  Constautinopolitan,  of  the  pletion  of  baptism ;  2.  in  adopting,  as  to 
Epheaian  and  Chalcedoniun  general  the  eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
couucila,  and  .  of  the  Trillion  council,  nation,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  views  of 
holden  at  Constantinople  in  699,  is  the  the  boat;  but  it  orders  the  bread  to  be  lea v- 
sole  authority  of  the  Greek  Christian  in  ehed,  the  wine  to  be  mixed  with  water, 
doctrinal  matters.  After  the  teamed  Cy-  and  both  elements  ore  distributed  to  every 
rilluH  Lascaris,  patriarch  of  Constantino-  one,  even  to  children,  before  they  have  a, 
pie,  had  atoned,  with  his  life,  for  the  ap-  true  idea  of  what  sin  is,  the  communi- 
proach  to  Protestantism  perceptible  in  his  cant  receiving  the  bread  broken  in  a 
creed,  A.  D.  1699,  an  exposition  of  the  spoon  filled  with  the  consecrated  wine; 
doctrine  of  the  Russians  was  drawn  up,  3.  all  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of 
in  the  Greek  language,  by  Pet  Mogislaus,  the  monks,  and  of  the  higher  clergy  chosen 
bishop  of  Kiev,  1642,  under  the  title  from  among  them,  down  to  the  bishops 
the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  inclusive,  are  allowed  to  marry  a  virgin, 
end  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  signed  but  not  a  widow ;  nor  ore  they  allowed  ' 
and  ratified,  1643,  by  ail  the  patriarchs  of  to  marry  a  second  time ;  and  therefore) 
the  Greek  church,  to  whom  had  been  the  widowed  clergy  are  not  permitted  to 
added,  in  1589,  the  fifth  patriarch  of  retain  their  livings,  but  go  into  a  clois- 
Hoscow.  It  was  printed  in  Holland,  in  ter,  where  they  are  called  kUrvtrumaehi. 
Greek  and  Latin,  1662,  with  a  preface  by  -Rarely  is  a  widowed  clergyman  allowed 
the  patriarch  Nectarius  of  Jerusalem.  In  to  preserve,  his  diocese ;  and  from  the 
1696,  it  was  published  by  the  lost  Russian  maxim,  that  marriage  is  not  suitable  for 
patriarch,  Adrianus  of  Moscow;  and,  in  the  higher  clergy  in  general,  and  second 
1722,  at  the  command  of  Peter  the  Great,  marriage  at  least  is  improper  for  the  low- 
by  die  holy  synod  ;  it  having  been  pre-  er,  there  is  no  departure.  The  Greek 
viously  declared  to  be  in  all  cases  valid,  church  does  not  regard  the  marriage  of 
cs  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  by  a  the  laity  as  indissoluble,  and  frequently 
council  at  Jerusalem,  in  1672,  and  by  the  grants  divorces ;  but  is  as  strict  as  the 
eccleaiaBtical  rule  of  Peter  the  Great,  Catholic  church  with  respect  to  the  for- 
drawn  up,  in  1721,  by  Theophsnes  Proco-  bidden  degrees  of  relationship,  especially 
wicz.  Like  the  Catholic,  this  church  of  the  ecclesiastical  relationship  of  god- 
recognises  two  sources  of  doctrine,  the  parents;  nor  does  it  allow  the  laity  a 
Bible  and  tradition,  under  which  last  it  fourth  marriage.  It  differs  from  the 
comprehends  not  only  those  doctrines  Catholic  church  in  anointing  with  the 
which  were  orally  delivered  by  the  apos-  holy  oil,  not  only  the  dying,  but  the  sick, 
ties,  but  also  those  which  have  been  ap-  for  the  restoration  of  their  health,  the  for- 
proved  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  frivenese  of  their  sins,  and  the  sanctifies 
church,  especially  John  of  Damascus,  as  tion  of  their  souls.  It  rejects  the  doc- 
well  as  by  the  seven  above-named  general  trine  of  purgatory,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
councils.  The  other  councils,  whose  an-  predestination,  works  of  supererogation, 
thority  is  valid  in  the  Roman  Catholic  indulgences  and  dispensations  (to  the  liv- 
cburch,  this  church  does  riot  recognise ;  ing ;  but  a  printed  form  for  the  fbrgive- 
nor  does  it  allow  the  patriarchs  or  synods  nees  of  sin  is  sometimes  given  to  the  de- 


i  crossijig  in 
naticr  as  bavu 
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okJ,  at  the  request  and  for  the  com-  clergy,  in  the  Greek  church  consists  of 
fin  of  the  survivors) ;  and  it  recegiiises  readers,  singers,  deacons,  &c.,  and  of 
aether  the  pope  nor  any  one  else  aa  the  priests,  auch  as  the  popes  and  protopopes 
ratbk  vicar  of  Clirist  on  earth.  It  more-  or  arch  priests,  who  are  tie  first  clergy  in 
orer  allows  no  carved,  sculptured  or  the  cathedrals  and  metropolitan  churches, 
tankee  image  of  holy  persona  or  subjects;  The  members  of  the  lower  clergy  can 
but  the  representations  of  Christ,  of  rise  no  higher  than  protopopes ;  tor  the 
the  riigin  Mary  and  the  saints,  which  are  bishops  are  chosen  from  among  the 
Dbjemofreligiouaveneration  in  churches  monks,  and  from  the  bishops,  archbisfc- 
loi  prime  houses,  must  be  merely  paint-  ope,  merropohtans  and  patriarchs.  In 
wi,  and,  at  most,  inlaid  with  precious  Russia,  there  are  31  dioceses.  With 
sous.  In  the  Russian  churches,  how-  which  of  them  the  arch-episcopal  dignity 
t'rer,  works  of  sculpture  are  found  on  the  shall  be  united,  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
dart.  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  emperor.  The  seats  of  the  four  metro- 
mi  especially  of  the  virgin,  the  Greeks  pohtans  of  the  Russian  empire  am 
«re  as  zealous  as  the  Catholics.  They  Petersburg,  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
LIJ  rehes,  graves  and  crosses  sacred;  Novgorod;  Kiev,  with  that  of  Galicia; 
— t  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  Hasan,  with  that  of  Sviiaachk  ;  and 
laving  a  wonderful  and  bless-  Tobolsk,  with  that  of  all  Siberia.  The 
cd  influence.  Among  the  means  of  pen-  patriarchal  dignity  of  Moscow,  which  ths 
ipce,  fats  are  particularly  numerous  with  patriarch  Nikon  (died  in  1681)  was  said  to 
to  in,  at  which  h  is  not  lawful  to  est  any  have  abused,  Peter  the  Great  abolished, 
thing  but  fruits,  vegetables,  bread  and  by  presenting  himself  before  the  bishops, 
fab.  They  fast  Wednesday  and  Friday  assembled,  after  the  death  of  Adna, 
*f  every  week ;  and,  besides,  observe  four  1709.  to  choose  a  new  patriarch,  with  the 
peat  annual  fasts,  vii,  40  days  before  words,  "  I  am  your  patriarch  f  and,  in 
Ewer,  from  Whitsuntide  to  the  days  of  1721,  the  whole  church  government  of 
St  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  fast  of  the  virgin  his  empire  was  intrusted  to  a  college  of 
Harf,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  August;  bishops  and  secular  clergy,  called  the 
■ad  tin  apostle  Philip's  fast,  from  the  15th  holy  lynod,  first  at  Moscow,  now  at  Po- 
tt the  36th  of  November ;  besides  the  day  tersburg.  Under  this  synod  now  stand, 
of  the  beheading  of  John,  and  of  the  ele~  beside  the  metropolitans,  11  archbishops, 
wkra  of  the  cross.  The  services  of  the  Id  bishops,  12,500  parish  churches,  and 
Greek  church  consist  almost  entirely  in  435  convents,  58  of  which  are  connected 
outward  forme.  Preaching  and  catecbis-  with  monastic  schools  for  the  education 
>ng  constitute  the  least  part  of  it ;  and,  in  of  the  clergy,  and,  for  the  better  effecting 
•be  17th  century,  preaching  wss  strictly  of  this  object,  are  aided  by  an  annual  pen- 
fabidden  in  Russia,  under  the  czar  sion  of  300,000  rubles  from  the  state.  The 
Akin,  in  order  to  prevent  the  diffusion  Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  domin- 
°f  new  doctrines.  In  Turkey,  preaching  ion,  remained,  as  far  as  was  possible  under 
*5j  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  such  circumstances,  faithful  to  the  original 
Signer  clergy,  because  they,  alone  possess-  constitution.  The  dignities  of  patriarch  of 
«d  same  degree  of  knowledge.  •  Each  con-  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
grcgauon  has  its  appointed  choir  of  sing-  Jerusalem  still  subsist.  The  former,  how- 
o»,wbo  sing  psalms  and  hymns.  The  ever,  possesses  the  ancient  authority  of 
aggregations  themselves  do  not,  like  us,  the  former  archbishop  of  Constantinople ; 
sag  from  books;  and  instrumental  music  takes  the  lead  as  oecumenical  patriarch, 
■alluded  altogether  from  the  Greek  in  the  holy  synod  at  Constantinople,  com- 
"»nship.  Besides  the  mass,  which  is  re-  posed  of  the  four  patriarchs,  a  number  of 
fVded  as  the  chief  thing,  the  liturgy  con-  metropolitans  and  bishops,  and  13  principal 
fats  of  passages  of  Scripture,  prayers  and  secular  Greeks ;  exercises  the  highest  ec- 
hrende  of  the  saints,  and  in  the  recitation  cteeiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in 
<•  the  creed,  or  of  sentences  which  the  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  and  is  recog- 
olEcinriug  priest  begins,  and  the  people  in  nised  as  head  of  the  Greek  churcn,  by 
)  body  continue  and  finish.  The  con-  the  (not  united)  Greeks  in  Galicia,  in  the 
'aits  conform,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Bukowina,  in  Sclavonia  and  the  Seven 
■net  rule  of  St.  Basil  The  Greek  ab-  Islands.  The  other  three  patriarchs,  sinco 
tot  it  termed  htgummot,  the  abbess  kigu-  almost  all  the  people  in  their  dioceses  are 
"ok.  The  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent,  Mohammedans,  have  but  a  small  sphere 
■kich  has  several  others  under  its  inspec-  of  action  {the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  has 
^isterniedanAwunidnte,andhasarank  but  two  churches  at  Cairo),  and  five,  for 
Mil  below  that  of  bishop.    The  lower  the  most  part,  on  the  aid  afforded  them 
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h  of  Constantinople.    This  Don,  which  rejects  die  doctrine  of  die 

b  considerable  income,  but  Trinity,  end  receives  the  Gospels,  only,  has 

>early  half  of  it  as  a  no  churches  nor  priests,  and  regard*  oaths, 

The  Greeks,  under  as  well  as  warfare,  unlawful.     Antitriii- 

the  Turkish  government,  am  allowed  to  if™"*,  of  a  similar  kind,  are  the  Rus- 

build  no  new  churches,  have  to  pay  dear-  tian  Jaet,  aa  they  are  called  in  the  gov- 

ly  for  the  permission  to  repair  the  old  eminent  of  Archangel  nod  KatharinosUv, 

ones,  are  not  allowed  to  have  steeples  or  of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  they  wor- 

belk  to  their  churches,  nor  even  to  wear  ship  neither  Christ  nor  the  saints,  reject 

the  Turkish  drees,  generally  perform  re-  baptism,  and  have  no  priests  nor  church- 

i  service  by  night,  and  are  moreover  es.     (Respecting  the  ancient   schismatic 

i,  not  only  to  pay  tolls,  from  which  and  heretical  religious  parties  in  Asia  and 

irks  are  See,  but  the  males  also  pay  Africa,  that   have    proceeded    from    the 

to  the  sultan,  after  their  15th  year,  a  heavy  Greek  church,  see  Cofti,  Abytrima,  Jtko- 

poll  tax,  under  the  name  of  zmnptionjrmn  Wei,  Nub/riant,  Mararatts,  Jtrmmiant.) 
beheading.    For  a  long  time,  the  attach-         Ghees.  Fiat     (See  Fire,  Greek.) 
ment  of  this  church  to  old  institutions  has        Gusn,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  risen 

stood  in  the  way  of  all'  attempts  at  in>  in  Lincoln  county,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 

provement      Such  attempts  have  given  61   miles  above  the  Wabash,  173  below 

rise  to  a  number  of  sects,  which  the  ltus-  Louisville.    Its  course  for  about  150  mile* 

■an  government  leaves  unmolested.    As  is  westerly ;  it  afterwards  baa  a  course  N. 

early  as  the  14th  century,  the  party  of  the  by  W.     Its  whole  length  is  upwards  of 

Strigoluicians  seceded  from  hatred  of  the  200  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  boats,  at 

clergy,  but,  as  they  had  no  other  peculiar'  some    seasons,    nearly   150.      The    tract 

ity,  soon  perished.     The  same  was  done,  through  which  it  flows,  called  the   Green 

with  more  success,  by  the  Roskolnicisns  riutr  country,  in  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 

(i.   e.,   the   apostates),   about   1666.    (Bee  beautiful  scenery  and  stupendous  caves, 

ttotkalTticianji.)    This  sect,  which,  by  de-  in  which  are  found  great  quantities  of  ni- 

erees,  was  divided  into  90  different  par-  tre. 

ties,  by  no  means  forms  a  regular  ecclc-  Grxbk  Bank;  one  of  the  banks  near  the 
Hiastical  society,  with  symbols  and  usages  island  of  Newfoundland,  129  miles  long 
i,f  its  own,  but  consists  of-single  congre-  and  48  wide.  Lon.  53°  30*  to  55P  50"  W. ; 
(rations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  1st  45°  SW  to  46°  5ff  N. 
are  distinguished  from  the  Greek  church  Gbbbji  Bat,  or  Puak  B*r  ;  bey  on  W. 
by  preserving,  unaltered,  the  ancient  Scla-  side  of  lake  Michigan,  about  100  miles 
voman  liturgy,  &c ;  have  a  consecrated  long,  but  in  some  places  only  15  miles,  in 
clergy ;  and,  having  retired  from  early  others  from  30  to  30",  broad.  It  Iks  nearly 
persecution,  have  become  numerous  in  from  N.E.  to  8,  W.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Russian  em-  it  from  the  lake  is  a  string  of  islands  ex- 
pire. The  different  parties  conform,  more  tending  N.  to  S.,  called  the  Grand  Trait- 
or less,  to  the  peculiarities  attributed  to  tree.  These  are  about  30  miles  in  length, 
the  Roskolnicians  in  general,  such  as  de-  and  serve  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  ca- 
clsring  the  use  of  tobacco  and  of  strong  noes,  as  they  shelter  them  from  die  winds, 
drinks  sinful,  fasting  yet  more  strictly  which  sometimes  come  with  violence 
than  the  orthodox  church,  refusing  to  across  the  lake.  Green  Bay  is  termed 
take  oaths;  and  are,  from  a  fanatical  spirit  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  coasts,  the  JMene- 
similar  to  that  of  the  former  Anabaptists,  surw  boy.  The  country  around  is  occu- 
inclined  to  rebellion  against  their  rulers,  pied  chiefly  by  the  Menominy  Indiana, 
Pugatschew,  himself  a  Roskolnician,  Gbken  Bat  ;  a  post-town,  military  poet, 
found  most  of  his  adherents  among  them  and  seat  of  justice  for  Brown  county,  Mich- 
iu  his  rebellion.  At  present,  they  have  re  igan,  at  S.  end  of  Green  Bay,  near  the  en- 
taxed  much  of  their  strictness  on  these  trance ofFox river;  180 S.W.Michilimaclt. 
points,  as  well  as  their  fantastic  notions  inac, 990N. by  W. Chicago, 366 E. Prairie 
with  respect  to  marriage,  dress,  the  priest-  du  Cbien,  by  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  riv- 
hood  and  martyrdom,  and  seem  to  be  era,W.979.  Lon.  87°  58  W.;  lot.  45°N. 
gradually  merging  among  the  orthodox.  Here  is  a  settlement,  extending  about  four 
The  Philippones  (q.  v.)  were  exiled  Roe-  miles. 

kolnicians,  who  settled  in  Lithuania  and  Greek  Cloth  ;  a  board  or  court  of  jus- 
East  Prussia,  under  Philip  Puetoewitet.  tice,  held  in  die  counting-house  of  the 
Farther  removed  from  the  belief  of  the  king's  household,  composed  of  the  lord 
Greek  church  are  the  Duohoborzy,  a  sect  steward  and  officers  under  him,  who  sit 
settled  on  the  steppes  (q.  v.),  beyond  the  daily.     To  this  court  is  committed  the 
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charge  and  oversight  of  the  king's  house-  York  and  partly  on  Long  Island.  The 
bold  in  matters  ofjustiee  and government,  division  posted  upon  the  island  was  under 
with  a  power  to  correct  all  offenders,  and  the  orders  of  Greene ;  but,  at  the  time  of 
10  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  or  ju-  its  unfortunate  affair  with  the  enemy,  be 
risdicoon  of  the  court  royal,  which  ia  ev-  was  suffering  under  severe  sickness,  and 
pry  way  about  200  yards  from  the  last  general  Sullivan  was  in  command.  When 
gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majesty  re-  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  bis  health, 
sides.  Without  a  warrant  first  obtained  he  joined  the  retreating  army,  having  pre- 
from  this  court,  none  of  the  king's  servants  viouajy  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
can  be  arrested  for  debt.  jor-general,  and  was  appointed  to  com- 
Gbxene,  Nathaniel,  a  major-general  in  mend  the  troops  in  New  Jersey  destined 
the  American  army,  was  born.  May  22,  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  strong  de- 
1742,  near  the  town  of  Warwick  in  Rhode  tachment  of  the  British,  which  had  been 
Island.  His  lather  was  an  anchor  smith,  left  in  Staten  island.  December  26,  1776, 
and,  at  toe  same  time,  a  Quaker  preacher,  when  Washington  surprised  the  English 
whose  ignorance,  combined  wjtfi  the  fa-  at  Trenton,  Greene  commanded  the  left 
naticism  of  the  times,  made  him  pay  little  wing  of  the  American  forces,  which  was 
attention  to  the  worldly  learning  of  his  the  first  that  reached  the  town,  and,  bar- 
children,  though  he  was  very  careful  of  ing  seized  the  enemy's  artillery,  cut  oft* 
their  moral  andreligious  instruction.  The  their  retreat  to  Princeton.  Next  summer, 
fondness  for  knowledge,  however,  of  sir  William  Howe  having  embarked  with 
young  Greene  was  such,  that  he  devoted  a  large  force  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  its  acquisi-  of  landing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
•allhistrif'          -       ■  «■ 


i,  and  employed  all  his  trifling  gains  in  Chesapeake,  and  thence  marching  to  Phil- 
procuring  books.  His  propensity  for  the  adelphia,  Washington  hastened  to  oppose 
life  of  a  soldier  was  early  evinced  by  his    him;  and,  September  11,  the  battle  of  the 


>  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Americans  were  defeated.  In  this  affair, 
inces ;  and,  after  he  had  attained  Greene  commanded  the  vanguard,  togedi- 
his  twentieth  rear,  he  added  a  tolerable  er  with  Sullivan,  and  it  became  his  duty  to 
stock  of  Ifigal  Knowledge  to  his  other  ac-  cover  the  retreat,  in  which  he  fully  suc- 
quiationa.  In  the  year  1770,  he  was  elect-  ceeded.  After  general  Howe  had  obtain- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and,  ed  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  British 
in  1774,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  a  army,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  en- 
company  called  the  Kentish  Guards.  Af-  camped  at  Germantown,  where  an  attack 
rer  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  state  of  was  made  upon  it  by  Washington,  October 
Rhode  Island  raised  what  was  termed  an  4, 1777,  in  which  Greene  commanded  the 
array  of  observation,  in  order  to  assist  the  left  wing.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  ax- 
forces  collected  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  tempt  is  well  known  ;  but  it  has  been  as- 
purpose  of  confining  the  British  within  serted,  that  the  left  wing  was  the  only  part 
the  limits  of  Boston,  and  chose  Greene  its  of  the  American  army  which  had  the  apod 
commander,  with  the  title  of  major-gene-  fortune  to  effect  the  service  allotted  it  that 
ml.  His  elevation  from  the  ranks  to  the  day.  The  next  service  upon  which  gen- 
head  of  three  regiments,  may  give  some  oral  Greene  was  engaged,  was  that  of  en- 
idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  mih'ta-  deavoring  to  prevent  lord  Cornwallis  from 
ry  talents  were  held.  June  6,  1775,  he  collecting  supplies,  for  which  he  had  been 
assumed  his  command  before  the  lines  of  detached  into  the  Jerseys,  with  3000  men; 
Boston;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  general  but, before  Greene  could  bring  him  to  an 
Washington  arrived,  to  take  the  command  action,  he  had  received  reinforcements, 
in  chief  of  the  American  forces.  Between  which  gave  turn  so  gnat  a  superiority,  that 
these  two  distinguished  men  an  intimacy  the  American  general  was  recalled  by  the 
soon  commenced,  which  was  never  inter-  commander-in-chief.  In  March  of  the 
nipted.  Greene  accepted  a  commission  following  year,  Greene,  at  the  solicitation 
from  congress  of  brigadier-general,  al-  of  Washington,  accepted  the  appointment 
though,  under  the  state,  he  held  that  of  of  quarter-master-general,  on  two  condi- 
major-genera) ;  preferring  the  former,  as  tions;  that  he  should  retain  his  right  of 
it  promised  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  and  command  in  time  of  action,  and  mat  he 
the  pleasure  of  serving  under  the  imrne-  should  have  the  choice  of  two  assistanta. 
coaie  command  of  Washington.  When  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  the  ensuing 
the  American  army  had  followed  the  ene-  month  of  June,  he  led  the  right  wing  of 
my  to  New  York,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  second  Hue,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
Boston,   they  encamped,   partly  in  Near  the  partial  success  of  the  Americana.     Af- 


ter  wis,  tacontmued  engaged  mdisrdtsrg-  rogrado  movement  toward*  WiliniiigtoD, 
ins  the  duties  of  his  station  until  August,  leaving  many  of  his  wounded  behind  Turn, 
when  he  was.  sent  to  join  Sullivan,  who,  and  was  followed  for  MOM  time  by  Greene, 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  aided  Desisting,  however,  from  the  pursuit,  the 
by  the  French  fleet  under  D'Estaing,  was  latter  marched  into  South  Carolina,  and  a 
preparing  to  moke  an  attempt  upon  New-  battle  took  place,  April  35,  between  him 
port  in  Rhode  Island,  then  in  posaomion  and  lord  fiawdon,  near  Camden,  in  which 
of  the  enemy.  The  command  of  the  left  he  was  again  unsuccessful,  though  again 
wing  of  the  troops  was  assigned  to  Gnwie.  the  enemy  were  prevented  by  aim  from 
The  enterprise,  however,  failed,  in  conae-  improving  their  victory,  and,  not  long  after, 
quence  of  some  misunderstanding  be-  were  obliged  to  retire.  Hay  22,  having 
tween  Sullivan  and  D'Eataign;  and  the  previously  reduced  a  number  of  the  foita 
consequent  retreat  of  the  American  army  and  garrisons  in  South  Carolina,  he  corn- 
was  covered  by  Greene,  who  repulsed  an  mencedtheaiegeofNinery-Siz,biitinJune 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  half  their  num.-  the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  compelled 
ber.  When  general  Washington,  alarm-  him  to  raise  it,  and  retreat  to  the  extremity 
ed  for  the  safety  of  the  garrisons  on  the  of  the  state.  Expressing  a  determination. 
North  river,  repaired  to  West  Point,  he  "to  recover  South  Carolina,  or  die  in  the 
left  Greene  in  command  of  the  army  in  attempt,"  he  again  advanced,  when  the 
New  Jersey.  The  latter  had  not  been  British  forces  were  divided,  and  lord  Raw- 
long  in  that  command,  before  he  was  at-  don  was  pursued,  in  his  turn,  to  his  en- 
tacked,  near  Springfield,  by  a  force  much  campment  at  Orangeburg,  where  he  was 
superior  to  his,  under  sir  Henry  Clinton ;  offered  battle  by  his  adversary,  which 
but  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  though  they  was  refused.  September  8,  Greene  ob- 
burned  the  village.  This  affair  happened  tained  a  victory  over  the  British  forces  un- 
June  23.    October  6,  he  was  appointed  to  der  colonel  Stewart,  at  Eutaw  Springs, 

j   ....    — ;._..   «._.., j    •_  -„,  ponj.  which  completely  prostrated  the  power  of 

oti,  how-  the  enemy  in  South  Carolina.  Greene  was 

ever,  he  continued  only  until  the  14th  of  presented  by  congress  with  a  British  stand- 

the  same  month,  when  be  was  chosen  by  ard  and  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimony  of 

general  Washington  to  take  the  place  of  their  sense  of  his  services  on  this  occasion, 

general  Gates,  in  the  chief  direction  of  the  This  was  the  last  action  m  which  Greens 

southern  army.  From  this  moment,  when  was  engaged.     During  the  rest  of  the 

he  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  however,  he  continued  in  his  comic 

could  exercise  his  genius  without  control,  struggling  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  in 

,  dates  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  Greene's  consequence  of  the  want  of  all  kinds  of 

career.    The  ability,  prudence  and  firm-  supplies,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of 

nees  which  he  here  displayed,  have  caused  some  of  bis  troops.    When  peace  released 

him  to  be  ranked,  in  the  scale  of  our  rovo-  him  from  his  duties,  be  returned  to  Rhode 

lutkmary  generals,  second  only  to  Wash-  lalsnd;  and  his  journey  thither,  almost  at 

ington.     December^  1760,  Greene  arriv-  every  step,  was  marked  by  some  private 

ed  at  the  encampment  of  the  American  or  public  testimonial  of  gratitude  and  re- 

forcesat  Charlotte,  and,  on  the  4th,  assum-  gard.     On  his  arrival  si' Princeton,  where 

ed  the  command.    After  the  battle  of  the  congress  was  then  sitting,  that  body  unan- 

Cowpens,  gamed  by  Morgan,  January  17,  imouslv  resolved,  that "  two  pieces  of  field 

1781,  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  vie-  ordnance,  taken  from  the  British  army  at 

torious  general,  having  previously  been  en-  the  Cowpens,  Augusta,  or  Eutaw,"  should 

gaged  in  recruiting  his  army,  which  had  be  presented  to  him  by  the  connnander-in- 

been  greatly  thinned  by  death  and  deser-  chief.     In  October,  1785,  Greene  repaired, 

ttoo;  but  the  numbers  of  Cornwallis  were  with  his  family,  to  Georgia,  some  valuable 

still  so  superior,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-  grants  of  lands  Dear  Savannah   having 

treat  into  Virginia,  which  he  did  with  a  been  made  to  him  by  that  state.    He  died 

degree  of  skill  that  hss  been  the  theme  of  June  19, 1786,  in  his  44th  year,  in  eonse- 

tbe  highest  eulogy.     He,  soon  afterwards,  quence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 

however,  returned  to  North  Carolina,  with  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  an 

an  accession  of  force,  and,  March  15,  on-  intense  sun.     General  Greene  possessed, 

countered  Cornwallis  at  Guilford  court-  in  a  great  degree,  not  only  the  common 

bouse,  where  he  was  defected  ;  but  the  quality  of  physical  courage,  but  that  fbrti- 

loss  of  the  enemy  was,  greater  than  his,  tudo    and    unbending  firmness  of  mind, 

and  no  advantages  accrued  to  them  from  which  are  given  to  few,  and  which  ena- 

the  victory.    On  the  contrary,  Cornwallis,  Med  him  to  bear  up  against  the  mostcruel 

a  few  days  afterwards,  commenced  a  ret-  reverses,  and  struggle  peraovericgry  with, 
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and  finally  surmount,  the  moat  formidable  Greenland,  Von  Egger,  in  his  Prize  Essay 
dfficultiee.  Ho  was  ever  collected  in  the  (1794),  maintains,  is  the  country  now  cali- 
nxat  trying  situations,  and  pnideace  and  ed  Ji dianenthaiib,  on  the  western  coast ; 
judgment  were  distinguishing  traits  in  his  but  a  manuscript  now  in  the  library  at 
character.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  mild  Dresden,  maintains  that  the  old  settlement 
and  benevolent ;  but  when  k  was  neoessa-  of  Oeterbygde  was  actually  on  the  easi- 
ly, he  was  resolutely  severe.  No  officer  era  roust  of  Greenland."  A  traveller  of 
of  the  revolutionary  army  possessed  a  the  14th  century,  Nicolas  Zona,  describee 
higher  place  in  the  confidence  and  affec-  Greenland  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  In 
lion  of  Washington,  and,  probably,  none  1818,  England  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
would  have  been  so  well  calculated  to  sue-  Polar  sea,  because  the  ice  at  the  north 
ceed  him,  if  death  had  deprived  his  coun-  pole  was  said  to  have  decreased,  and  a 
try  of  bis  services  during  the  revolutions'  north-west  passage  was  believed  prac- 
ry  struggle.  livable  ;    tin;    ships    returned,    however, 

GaMC  Gsexja  varietyofthe  plum,  the  without  accomplishing  anything.     Cap. 

reave  claudt  of  the  French,  usually  consid-  tain  Scoreaby  found  the  eastern  coast  free 

end  the  most  delicious  of  all.     It  is  large,  from  ice  in  1823 ;  be  sailed  along  it  from 

of  a  green  or  slightly  yellowish  color,  and  75"  to  fly,  and  examined  it  with  care  (see 

has  s  juicy,  greenish  pulp,  of  an  exquisite  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 

flavor.  Whah-tXthery,  &c,  IKH).     To  this  trav- 

Gu£.i  laud  { Groeniand) ;  an  extensive  eller  we  are  indebted  for  the  latest  and 

country  of  North  America,  belonging  to  most  correct  accounte  of  East  Greenland, 

Denmark,  the  extent  of  which    is  un-  which  refute  Egger's  opinions.     He  found 

known.     Knee  lieutenant  (now  captain)  fields  producing  luxuriant  grass,  but  no 

Parry  advanced  from  Baffin's  bay   into  inhabitants.     He  met,  however,  with  some 

Lancaster  sound  (1819),  it  has  been  sup-  houses,  containing  household  utensils  and 

nosed  to  be  an  island.     As  far  as  it  ia  now  hunting  apparatus,  and  a  wooden  coffin, 

known,  it  extends  from  IbL  5y3cV  to  iff1  N.  The    English    captain   Sabine  describes 

Its  southern  point  ia  cape  Farewell.     On  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  (see  bis 

the  western  coast  lie  Davis's  straits  and  Experiments  to  determine  the  Figure  of  the 

Baffin's  bay.      It    is    divided    into  two  Earth,  &c),from  7'JP  to  76°  N.  latitude. 

parts  by  a  chain   of   mountains  passing  He  ako  found  it  impossible,  on  account 

through  the  middle  of  the  country  from  of  the  permanent  mass  of  ice,  to  approach 

north  to  south.     Greenland  was  settled  the  eastern  coast  north  of  74° ;  his  exam- 

800  years  ago,  by  two  colonies  from  Nor-  inations  proved  that  there  was  no  current 

way  and  Denmark,  of  which  the  one  oc-  which  carries  the  tee  from  those  coasts 

copied  the  eastern,  the  other  the  west-  towards  the  south.      The  western  coast 

era  coast     Their  intercourse  was  carried  was  also  cut  off,  in- the  middle  of  the  14th 

on  by  sea,  the  mountains  rendering  any  century,  from  its  usual  intercourse  with 

communication    by  land  impossible.     A  Norway  and  Iceland,  by  a  dreadful  plague, 

Runic  stone  found  in  Greenland  in  1834  called  the  black  death.     In  the  reign  of 

(now  in  the  museum  of  northern  ontiqui-  queen    Elizabeth,    Frobisher  and  Davis 

ties  at  Copenhagen)  proves  the  early  its-  again  discovered  this  coast  of  Greenland. 

covery  of  Greenland  from  Scandinavia.  From  that  tune,  nothing  was  done  to  ex- 

The  western  colony,  after  numerous  vi-  plore  this  country,  until  the  Danish  gov- 

cisertudes,  still  exists.    The  population  in  eminent,  in  1731,  assisted  a  clergyman, 

the  southern  part  to  the  river  Frith  (68°),  Hans  Egede,  with  two  ships,  to  effect  s 

amounted,  in  1811— 13,  to  3533;  northern  landing  in  64°  3,  and  establish  the  first 

Greenland   contained  only  3000  natives.  European  settlement  Good  Hops  [God- 

From  67°  to  69°,  the  country  is  uninhabu-  haah),  on  the  river  BsaL     Egede  found 

ed.      The   fats    of  the    eastern   colony,  the  country  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 

which  in  1406  consisted  of  190  villages,  which  hsd  probably  spread  from  the  west 

ami  had  a  bishop,  13  parishes  and  two  over  Davis's  straits,  and  which  resembled 

monasteries,  is  unknown.   Up  to  that  time,  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador  in  their  Ian- 

16  bishops  had  been  sent  from  Norway  in  guage  and  customs.    In  1733,  the  Mora- 

"*  e  17th  was  prevent-  vian  Brothers  were  induced  by  count  Zin- 


3ulsr 
by  tl 


:e  from  reaching  the  land.     Da-    zendorf  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
nish  sailors,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
attempted,  without  success,  to  land  on  the  . 

TT^LST'  .Atyp"  T^  u  'J?  «».  '■*'»- found "» •»« **  «*•■>.  p"- 

and   1839,  by  the   command  of  the  Da-     reusing  lb*  Cbriuian  religion,  and  speaking  Uw 
Itish   government,  failed.     This  lost  East     Norwegienoflha  lOtheenuuy. 
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settlements  and  missions  on  these  inhos-  the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  a  (able, 
pitable  shores.  There  are  now  on  the  Lamps,  supplied  with  train-oil,  are  kept 
western  const  of  Greenland  twenty  set-  constantly  burning,  as  much  for  the  sake 
tlements,  of  which  the  most  southerly,  of  warmth  as  of  light.  The  smell  from 
Lichtenau,  is  situated  in  60°  34'  N.  lati-  so  many  oil  lamps,  together  with  that  of 
hide.  Near  it  is  the  second  settlement,  the  fish,  raw  skins  and  greasy  inhabitants, 
Juliana's  Hope  (Jalianen  ihaab):  in  the  is  hardly  to  be  endured  hy  unaccustomed 
vicinity,  the  ruins  of  an  old  Icelandic  and  nostrils ;  and  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
Norwegian  church  are  still  visible.  Far-  huts  breeds  immense  quantities  of  ver- 
ther  to  the  north  lie  Frederic's  Hope,  min.  When  the  snow  melts,  which  is 
Lichtenfels,  Good  Hope,  New  Herrnhut,  generally  the  case  in  Hay,  the  roof  of  the 
Zuckerhut,  Holsteinburg,  Egedesminde,  house  generally  sinks  in,  and  the  Green- 
Christian's  Hope,  Jacobshaven,  Omenack  lander  then  spreads  a  tent,  which  is  cover- 
and  Upemamick,  in  72°  33"  N.  latitude,  tbe  ed  with  seal  skin,  and  surrounded  with  a. 
most  northern  settlement,  now  occupied  curtain  of  the  intestines  of  whales ;  the 
only  by  Green  landers.  The  governor  of  interior  is  arranged  like  the  winter  estab- 
South  Greenland  has  his  seat  in  Good  bailment.  Their  utensils  and  tools  are 
Hope,  and  the  governor  of  North  Green-  simple,  but  ingeniously  contrived.  They 
land  is  stationed  at  Gutbaven,  on  the  isl-  consist  of  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  jave- 
and  of  Disco,  in  70°  N.  latitude.  There  Una  and  harpoons.  Their  cauoes  are 
are  five  Protestant  churches  on  the  const,  made  of  laths,  bound  by  whalebone,  and 
in  which  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the  covered  with  dressed  seal-skin.  They 
Danish  and  Greenlandiah  dialects.  The  show  a  wonderful  skill  in  managing  them, 
Moravian  Brothers  have  three  houses  of  even  in  tbe  most  boisterous  weather, 
public  worship  in  Lichtenau,  Lichtenfels  They  also  use  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  in 
and  New  Herrnhut.  The  natives,  called  which  they  sometimes  go  from  30  to  40 
by  the  oldest  Icelandish  and  Norwegian  miles  from  the  land  on  the  frozen  sea. 
authors,  Skrtttingt,  belong  to  the  Esqui-  The  swiftness  of  these  animals  is  such, 
maux  family,  which  is  spread  over  all  the  that  in  9  or  10  hours,  they  accomplish  a 
northern  part  of  America,  to  the  western  distance  of  about  CO  miles.  The  language 
coast.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  di-  of  the  Greenland  era  is  the  same  as  that 
niinutive  stature ;  their  hair  is  dark,  long,  spoken  by  die  Esquimaux  in  Labrador, 
stringy,  eyes  black,  heads  disproportionate-  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay.  Tra- 
ly  itugfi,  legs  thin,  imd  complexion  n  brown-  ces  of  it  are  also  said  to  be  found  on  the 
ish  yellow,  approaching  to  olive  green,  north-west  coast  of  America,  as  far  as 
This,  however,  is  partly  owing  to  their  Nootka  sound.  Tbe  variety  in  the  forms 
filthy  manner  of  living,  and  partly  to  their  of  the  verbs,  in  combination  with  the  pro- 
food  and  occupations,  as  they  are  constant  nouns,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this 
ly  covered  with  blubber  and  train  oil.  language.  The  superstitious  Greenland - 
The  women,  being  employed,  from  early  era  pay  great  respect  to  their  angtkoki  or 
youth,  in  carrying  heavy  loads,  are  so  sorcerers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  their 
broad  shouldered,  as  to  lose  all  feminine  priests  and  physicians.     They  have  but 

laronce.      Their  dress  contributes  to  very  rude  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

effect  ;   they  wear  the  skins  of  seals  During  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east 

and  reindeer.     The  short  coats,  the  trow-  winds,  the  cold  is  often  so  great,  that  the 

■era  and  boots  of  both  sexes,  are  all  made  mercury  sinks  to  46°  below  the  freezing 

of  the  same  material.     In  extremely  cold  point  of  Falir.      The  west  winds  coming 

weather,  they  wear  a  shirt  made  of  the  from  Davis's  straits  are  always  damp,  i 


of  the  same  material.     In  extremely  cold    point  of  Fahr.      The  west  winds 
ther,  they  wear  a  shirt  made  of  the    from  Davis's  straits  are  always  dar  , , 
*  of  birds,  particularly  those  of  the    accompanied  by  thaws.     The  basis  of  the 


i,  the  eiderduck,  ate  In  winter,  mountains  and  rocks  is  a  fine-grained 
they  live  in  houses  of  stone,  with  walls  granite,  with  gneiss,  mica  elate,  horu- 
two  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  brush-  blende  and  whitcstone.  Many  interesting 
wood  and  turf)  and  with  an  entrance  so  and  uncommon  minerals  are  found — mag- 
small,  that  it  can  be  passed  only  on  the  netic  iron  ore,  gadolinite,  zircon,  schorl, 
hands  and  feet  Windows  are  seldom  met  tourmaline,  the  finest  garnets,  sodalite, 
within  these  huts;  those  which  they  have  iolite,  and  hvperetheno  of  a  beautiful 
are  made  of  the  intestines  of  whales  and  light  blue.  Among  the  animals  are  the 
seals.  The  height  of  the  house  never  polar  fox,  the  white  hare,  the  reindeer, 
exceeds  six  fact ;  it  is  12  feet  wide,  and  of  the  white  bear,  the  arctic  fox,  the  walrus, 
about  the  same  length.  It  consists  of  one  various  kinds  of  seals,  and  tbe  narval. 
room  orjy,  with  a  raised  platform  on  one  Tbe  Greenland  whale  (see  Wlmlt,  and 
aide,  covered  with  seal-skin,  which  serves  WhaU-£W*ry)  is  found  in  great  numbers 
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and  of  an  eatormoua  Bze.    Of  tire  buds,  factories,  extensive  foundoriee  end  manu- 

tte  principal  is  the  cinereous  eagle ;  the  factories  of  steam  engines  and  chain  ca- 

nnwy  owl,  and  others  of  the  falcon  tribe,  bles ;  to  these  may  be  added  ship-build- 

knabK  the  high  rocks  ;   the  water-fowl  ing,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

1.     A  specks  of  mosquito  is  The  herring-fishery  is  the  oldest  branch 

troublesome    in    the  warm  of  the  industry  of  the  place.     The  har- 

m  exports  ore  whalebone,  oil,  pore  are  very  spacious,  and  are  frequented 

d  furs,  eider  down,  the  horns  of  by  vessels  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

'"'      mports  are  provis-  The  dry  docks  are  elegant  and  commo- 

n  and  linen  goods,  dioua ;  the  one  lately  erected,  near  the 

■  wares,  &c     In  the  inlets  custom-house,  in  considered   die  first  in 

and  bays  which  intersect  the  coast  of  the  kingdom.     Population  in  1828,  over 

Greenland,  immense  masses  6f  ice  are  nc-  25,000.  Lon.0°  16>58"W. ;  lat.  55d  57' 2"N. 

cumulated  during  a  series  of  years,  which,  Greenstone.     (See  Hornblende.) 

being  loosened  during  the  heat  of  sum-  Greed  ville   College,  pleasantly  sit- 

Dier,  lose  mar  points  of  support  from  the  uated,  3  miles  from  Greenville,  Tennessee, 

ihare^odplungeuiiotJieoceanwithatliun-  was  incorporated  in  1794.     The  college 

tiering  notse.      Being  afterwards  set  adrift  hall  is  a  neat  building,  about  60  feet  long, 

by  tbe  currents,  they  embarrass  the  naviga-  and  25  wide,  of  2  stories.  The  college  lias 

oonof  thePolarseaa,and  becomethe  terror  a  library  of  about  3500  volumes,  am 


of  the  mariner.    Those  masses  of  ice  are    pbilosopliical  apparatus,  and  funded  prop. 

r,  and    erty  to  the  amount  of  about  f6000. 
Bonxthnes  rise  more  than  500  feet  above         Greenwich  ;   a  market-town  of  Eng- 


fbmied  both  of  fiesta  and  of  salt  water,  a 


The  salt  water  land,  in   Kent,  on  the  southern  bank  of 

_.    __   )  fields,   of  many  the  Thames,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  palace 

thousand  fathoms  in  length  and  breadth,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  occasion- 

drrided  by  fissures,  but  following'  close  on  ally  resided.      It  was  built  by  Humphrey, 

each  other.     When  the  wind  begins  to  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  called  Placentia. 

blow,  and  the  see  to  rise  in  vast  billows,  Henry  VII  enlarged  it,  and  his  son,  Henry 

the  violent  shocks  of  those  masses  of  ice  VIII,  finished  it     Queen  Elizabeth  and 

•gainst  each  other,  fill  the  mind  with  as-  queen  Mary  were  bom  within  its  walls, 

tonishmeni  and  terror.      The   coasts   of  and  Edward  VI  died  here.     King  Charles 

Greenland  are  surrounded  by  many  thou-  II  took  the  greater  part  down,  and  com- 

■od  islands  of  different  sizes,  on  which  menced  a  new  palace  on  its  site,  a  part  of 

the  native  inhabitants  frequently  fix  their  which  forms  one  wing  of  the  present  hos- 

readence,  on  account  of  their  good  situ*-  pitaL     Tliis  consists,  at  present,  of  four 

uod  for  aea  game.  extensive   pies  of  building  or  wings,  eu- 

Grkkji  M ouRTAina ;  a  range  of  moun-  tirely  detached  from  each  other,  but  so 
Mini,  commencing  in  Canada,  and  extend-  connected  by  the  conformity  of  their 
tag  south  through  Vermont,  Massachu-  dimensions,  their  figures,  and  the  general 
acta  and  Connecticut.  They  divide  the  arrangement  of  their  decorations,  as  to 
"iters  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut  form  a  complete  whole.  The  principal 
from  those  which  flow  into  lake  Cham-  front,  which  is  nearly  all  of  Portland  stone, 
plain  and  the  Hudson.  Among  the  high-  faces  the  Thames  on  tbe  north.  The  two 
at  summits  in  Vermont  are  Mansfield  northern  wings  are  separated  by  a  square 
mountain,  Camel's  rump,  and  Killington  of  270 feet  wide;  the  two  southern  are 
peak.  West  rock,  near  New  Haven,  connected  by  two  colonnades,  115  feet 
Conn,  is  the  southern  termination  of  the  asunder,  supported  by  300  double  col- 
chain.  The  natural  growth  upon  these  umns  and  pilasters  ;  while  ■  spacious 
Mountains  is  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  avenue  through  the  hospital  from  the 
°uW  evergreens,  and  they  derive  their  town,  divides  these  squares  from  each 
»me  from  their  green  appearance,  other,  and  thus  also  divides  the  whole  of 
There  are  many  fine  Arms  among  these  the  northern  half  of  the  building  from 
mountains,  and  much  of  the  Una  upon  the  whole  of  the  southern.  In  the  middle 
'hem  is  excellent  for  grazing.  of  the  great  square  is  a  statue  of  George 

OaxanocK ;  the  chief  seaport  of  Scot-  II,  sculptured  by  Rysbrach.     Extending 

had,  on  the    south    bank  of  the  river  865  feet  along  the  front,  the  intervening 

Clyde,  which  has  in  front  an  extensive  bank  of  the  Thames  is  formed  into  a  ter- 

*nd  beautiful  bay.    The  manufactories  of  race,  with  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the 

<he  place  are    sugar- houses,  rope-walks,  river  in  the  middle.    The  nenstoners  to 

■cap  and  candle  works,  tan  works,  potte-  be  received   into  the  hospital  must    be 

lies,  bottle  and.  crystal  works,  hat  manu-  aged  and  maimed  seamen  of  the  navy,  or 
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of  the   merchant  service,  if  wounded  in  for  the  country-"]  he  said;  "lorn  accuatom- 

bettle,  and  marines   and   foreigners  who  ed  to  make  them.  Are  the  reveuueeof  my 

have  served  two  years  in  the  navy.    The  bishopric   required  ?     I    abandon    them 

total    expense    of  the    establishment    is  without  regret.     Is  religion  the  subject  of 

£69,000  per  annum, which  is  appropriated  your  deliberations  ?  It  is  an  affair  beyond 

to  the  support  of  about  3000  seamen  on  your  jurisdiction.     I  demand  the  freedom 

the    premises,  and   5400    out- [tension era.  of  religious  worship."     At  a  later  period, 

Connected  with  this  establishment  is  a  we  find  him  in  the  senate,  forming  one  of 

naval  asylum,  designed   for  the  support  the  minority  of  five,  opposing  the  acces- 

and  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  aion  of  the  first  consul  to  the  throne,  and 

seamen.     On  a  rising  ground  in  the  park,  alone  in  opposing  the  obsequious  address 

160  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  com-  of  that  body  to  the  new  sovereign.     In 

tnandiug   a    rich    and    varied    prospect,  1614,  he  signed  the  act  deposing  th 

stands   the  royal   observatory,  celebrated  peror,  and,  in  1815,  refused,  as  meml    .  ._ 

by  the  great  names  with  which  it  is  asso-  the  institute,  to  sign  the  additiotuii  aeL 

ciated.     The  private  buildings  are  hand-  On  the  restoration   of  the  Bourbons,  he 

some,  but  the  streets  are  in  general  irreg-  was  excluded  from  the  institute,  and  from 

ular.     Population  of  the  parish  in  182),  his  episcopal  see ;  and,  on  his  election  to 

30,713  ;  5g    miles   E.  London    bridge,  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1819,  he  was 

The  longitude  in  English  geography  is  excluded  from  a  seat  by  the  royalist  ma- 

calculated  from  the  meridian  of  Green-  jority.     Since   this   unmerited  indignity, 

wicb.     LbL  51°  391  N.  this  venerable  philanthropist  and  scholar 

Gbeffier ;  formerly,  in  the  United  Prov-  has  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  and  be 

inces,   the  first  secretary    of  state ;  in  nevolent  labors.    Died  in  1831. 

France,  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  justice.  Gregorian  Calendar.  (See  Calendar.) 

(For  the  etymology  of  the  word,  see  Coimf.)  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neoccesarea,    in 

Gr£goire,  Henry,  count,  former  bish-  which  place  lie  was  boru,  of  pagan  parents, 

op  of  Blois,  whose  civil,  literary  and  re-  was  called,  on  account  of  the  many  mira- 

ligious  career  has  been  characterized  by  cles  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed, 

love  of  liberty,  active  philanthropy,  in-  Thaumatvrgu*  (the  worker  of  miracles). 

flexible  integrity   and   ardent  piety.     He  He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 

was  bom  at  Vetro  in  1750 ;  he  was  a  and  was  a  pupil  of  Origen.    He  died 

member    of  the  states-general   in   1769,  about  270.    His  works  were   published 

and  was  one  of  the  five  ecclesiastics  pres-  (in   Greek  and  Latin)  by  Vossuis,  with 

ent  at  the  session  of-the  Tennis  Court,  scholia,  Moyeo.ce,  1604,  4to. 

In  the  constituent  assembly,  he  was  dis  Gregory  of  Naziaszeh,  ■  celebrated 

anguished  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  teacher  of  the  Greek  church,  born  about 

on  civil  and   religious  liberty,  and  for  the  338,  at  Arianzo,  near  Nazianzum,  in  Cap. 

eloquence  by  which  he  supported  them,  padocia,  was  at  first  presbyter  and  after 

At  this  early  period,  he  began  his  efforts  wards   bishop   of  Nazianzum.    He  was 

in  favor  of  the  Jews  and  blacks,  which  the  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  and  a  violent 

place  him  high  among  the  friends  of  hu-  enemy  of  the  Arians.     Among  his  pupils 

inanity.    He  was  the  first  among  the  cler-  in  eloquence,  Jerome  was  the  most  dis- 

gy  to  take  the   constitutional   oath.      In  tinguished.    He  died  about  390,  and  left 

the   convention,   Gregoire   advocated  the  many  works,  of  which  a  complete  edition 

abolition    of  royalty   (September,   1793),  (Greek  and  Latin)  was  published  hi  Paris, 

but  endeavored,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  1609,  S  vols,  folio. 

the  king,  by  proposing  that  the  punish-  G&eoobt  or  Tochb  (his  proper  name 

tneht  or  death  should  be  abolished.    His  was  Gtorgt  FTortnUnui)  was  bom  in  Au- 

abseuce  on  a  mission  with  three  members  vergne  (539),  made  bishop  of  Tours  in 

of  the  convention,  prevented  him  from  573,  showed  great  firmness  in  the  dreed- 
•—'--)  and  Fredegonde 


of  the  convention,  prevented  him  from    573,  showed  great  r 

voting  on  the  trial  of  the  king;  but  ho  re-    fld  times  ofChUpei 
fused  to  sign  the   letter  of  his  three  col-    (q.  v.),  and  died  Noi 


J-    (o.  v.),  and  died  Nov.    27,593. 


leagues  to  that  body,  demanding  the  sen-  his  eight  books  on  the  virtues  and  nura- 

tence  of  death.    In  the  reign  of  terror,  cles  of  the  saints,  he  left  Hutoria  Ecdej, 

when   the  bishop  of  Paris  abdicated  his  PraxKontm   Ltbri   X,  which  he  brought 

dignity,  and  several  of  the  clergy  abjured  down  to  the  year  591,  and  which,  not- 

the  Christian  religion  in  the  presence  of  withstanding  its  marvellous  tales  and  its 

the  convention,  the  bishop  of  Blois  had  want  of  method,   has  much  interest,  as 

the  courage  to  resist  the  storm  of  invec-  being  the  only  historical  work  of  die  time, 

b'ves  from  the  tribunes,  and  threats  from  Gregory   I,  pope ;    called    also    the 

the  Mountain.    "  Are  sacrifices  demanded  Great.    He  was  bun  at  Rome,  of  a  nobis 
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ttery  of  Cluny, 
m  his  journey 

i  member  of  the  senate,  and  filled  other  through  France.    He  returned  with  thw 

aifpiovments  in  the  state.     Italy  was  then  pope  to  Rome,  and  from  thai  time,  al- 

Mbpct  to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  and  though  in  the  back  ground,  he  played  an 

Justin  II  appointed  him  to  the  important  important  part  ;  and  by    the    influence 

post  of  prefect    or  governor  of  Rome;  which  great  minds  always  exercise  over 

which,  after  having  held  it  for  some  time  ordinary  men,  he  directed  the  measures 

with  great  reputation^  he  resigned.     The  of  Leo  and  several  following  popes.     On 

death  of  his  lather  put  him  in  possession  the  death  of  Alexander  II  (1073),  cardinal 

of  great  wealth,  which  he  expanded  in  (he  Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  papal  .chair. 

inundation  of  monasteries  and  charitable  He  now  labored  with  the  greatest  energy 

itiMiwiiuua.     Disgusted  with  the   world,  to  accomplish  those  plans  for  which  he 

be  look  the  monastic  vows  himself,  and  had  prepared  the  way  by  the  measures 

became  a  member  of  one  of  hi»  own  es-  which  the  preceding  popes  had  adopted 

akfchments.     Pope  Pelogiua  II  sent  him  through  his  influence.  It  wee  the  object  of 

on  so  embassy  to   Constantinople,  and  his  ambition  not  only  to  place  the  whole 

made  him  papal  secretary  after  his  return  ecclesiastical   power  in  the  hands  of  the 

to  Rome.    On   the  death  of  pope   Pela-  pope,  but  to  make  the   church  entirely 

r,  in  590,  he  was  chosen  his  successor,  independent  of  the  temporal  power.  He 
displayed  great  zeal  for  the  convention  wished  to  found  a  theocracy,  in  which 
of  heretics,  the  advancement  of  mrjua-  the  pope,  the  vicar  of  God,  should  be  the 
chism,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  ce-  sovereign  ruler,  in  political  as  well  as  ce- 
libacy among  the  clergy.  His  contest  for  clesiastical  matters — a  bold  idea,  which  he 
ecclesiastical  superiority  with  John,  patri-  probably  conceived  in  consequence  of 
ueh  of  Constantinople,  laid  the  founds-  the  wretched  state  of  all  civil  authority. 
fori  of  the  sehJsm  between  the  Greek  and  He  therefore  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
Latin  churches,  which  has  subsisted  to  priests,  and  abolished  lay  investiture,  the 
the  present  day.  The  conversion  of  the  only  remaining  source  of  the  authority 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  was  a  project  of  princes  over  the  clergy  of  their  domin- 
iionoroble  to  his  zeal  and  abilities.  (See  ions.  In  1074,  he  issued  hisedicts  against 
dtfustm,  SL)  He  died  in  March,  604.  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  and, 
The  works  ascribed  to  this  pope  axe  very  in  1075,  an  edict  forbidding  the  clergy, 
numerous,  and  have  been  frequently  pub-  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  offices, 
IsiieJ.  The  roost  complete  edition  is  that  from  receiving  the  investiture  of  any  ec- 
°f  the  Benedictines  of  St  Haur  (Paris,  cleaiastical  dignity  from  the  hands  of  a 
hOS,  4  vols,  folio),  under  the  superin-  layman,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forbidding 
'cadence  of  father  Denis  de  St.  Martha,  the  laity,  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 
to, in  1697,  published  a  life  of  St.  Greg-  tion,  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  the  inves- 
ny  die  Great.  His  genuine  writings  con-  titure  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  Henry 
an  of  a  treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Duty,  IV  refused  to  obey  this  decree,  and  Greg- 
Leitera,  Scripture  Commentaries,  &c.  ory  took  advantage  of  the  discontent  ex- 

Gauoar  of  Nr  ssa  ;  bom  at  Nyssa,  in  cited  by  the  despotic  character  and  youth- 

Cappadocia,  younger  brother  of  Basil  the  ful   levity   of   the   emperor,    among  the 

Gn«,  celebrated   as  an  ardent  defender  people   and  princes  of  Germany,  to  ad- 

°f  the  Nicene  creed,  and  also  for  his  elo-  vance  his  own  purposes.     In  1075,  he 

iwnce.    He  died  in   his  native  city,  of  deposed  several   German    bishops,  who 

which  be   was  bishop,  some ,  time  after  had  bought  their  offices  of  the  emperor, 

3M,    Editions  of  his  works  were  pubr  and  excommunicated  five  imperial  coun- 

■ohed  at  Paris  in  1573  and  1605,  and  1615  sellors,wuo  were  concerned  in  this  transac- 

wl  I  me  (3  vols,  folio).  tion ;  and  when  the  emperor  persisted  in 

Greooit  VII  (Hildebrand).    The  year  retaining  the  counsellors  and  supporting 

tnd  the  place  of  the  birth  of  this  great  the  bishops,  the  pope,  in  1076,  issued  a 

pope  are  uncertain.    Some  accounts  say  new    decree,   Summoning    the    emperor 

toil  be  was  born  at   Sienna,  others  at  before  a  council  at  Rome,  to  defend  him- 

Swws,  in  Tuscany  ;  others  still,  at  Rome,  self  against  the  charges  brought  againat 

"  is,  however,  certain,  that   he   lived  at  him.     Henry  IV  then  caused  a  sentence- 

Kcne  when  a  child,  and  went  to  France  of  deposition  to  be    passed  against  the 

*hen  a  young  roan,  where   be   became  P°pa»  °7  *  council  assembled  at  Worms. 

fouiteeted  with  the  monastery  at  Cluiiy,  The  pope,  in  return,  excommunicated  the 

M(i  relumed  to  Rome  in  1045.     His  his-  emperor,  and  released  all  his  subjects  and 

'«)'  becomes  more  known  after  the  time  vassals  from  their  oelh  of  allegiance.    The 
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emperor  soon  found  all  Upper  Germany  vancingthe  progress  of  civilization,  which 
in  opposition  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  was  in  great  danger  of  being  swallowed 
that  the  Saxons  in  Lower  Germany  re-  up  in  barbarism.  The  papal  power, 
ne  wed  the  war  against  him;  and  when  which  he  rendered  independent  of  the  im> 
the  princes  assembled  at  Oppeuheim  penal,  was,  for  ages,  the  great  bulwark 
came  to  the  determination  of  proceeding  of  order  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  semi- 
to  the  election  '  of  another  emperor,  he  civilized  people  of  Europe.  Incapacious-' 
yielded,  almost  unconditionally  ;  he  was  new  ana  boldness  of  mind,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  consent  to  acknowledge  the  compered  to  Napoleon.  His  system  un- 
pope,  whom  they  were  to  invite  into  the  doubtedly  became  unsuitable,  like  all 
empire,  as  his  judge,  to  abandon  his  ex-  other  systems,  to  the  wants  of  a  more  ad- 
communicated  counsellors,  end  to  con-  vanced  age ;  and  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
aider  himself  as  suspended  from  the  gov-  the  progress  of  time,  required  that  the 
enimenL  To  prevent  being  deposed  by  temporal  powers  should  become  again  in 
the  pope,  Henry  IV  (q.  v.)  hastened  to  dependent  of  the  Roman  see. 
Italy,  where  he  submitted,  at  Canossa  Gregort,  James,  a  mathematician  and 
(1077),  to  a  humiliating  penance,  and  re-  philosopher,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting; 
ceived  absolution.  In  the  mean  time,  bis  telescope,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1638, 
friends  again  assembled  around  him,  and  and  received  his  education  at  the  Maris- 
he  defeated  his  rival,  Rodolph  of  Suabia.  chal  college.  In  1663,  he  published  Op-  ' 
He  then  caused  the  pope  to  be  deposed  tica  promota,  tea  abdita  Radiorvm  rtfltxo- 
by  the  council  of  Brixen,  and  an  and-  run  et  reftactorvm  Mysteria,  Gcomdrice 
pope,  Clement  III,  to  be  elected  in  1080,  tnucUaia  (4toj,  explaining  the  idea  of  the 
after  which  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and  telescope  which  bears  his  name ;  and,  in 
placed  the  new  pope  on  the  throne.  Greg-  1661,  visited  Loudon  for  the  purpose  of 
ory  now  passed  three  years  as  a  prisoner  perfecting  the  mechanical  construction  of 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  could  never  the  instrument.  Disappointed  by  the  dif- 
be  induced  to  coropromit  the  rights  of  the  ficulty  of  getting  a  speculum  ground  and 
church.  He  was  finally  liberated  by  Rob-  polished  of  a  proper  figure,  he  suspended 
ert  Guiscard,  a  celebrated  Norman  prince,  his  design,  and  set  oft  on  a  tour  to  Italy, 
whom  he  bad  made  duke  of  Apulia;  but  the  He  staid  some  time  at  Padua,  where  be 
Romans  compelled  him  to  quit  the  city,  published,  in  1667,  a  treatise  on  the  Quad 
because  it  bad  been  plundered  by  the  sol-  rature  of  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola  (re- 
diers  of  Robert  Gregory  then  retired  to  printed  at  Venice,  in  1668,  with  additions). 
Salerno,  under  the  protection  of  the  Nor-  On  his  return  to  England,  he  waachoaen  a 
man  prince,  where  he  died,  in  1085..  By  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  whose  Tranaac- 
the  celibacy  (q.  v.)  of  the  clergy,  Gregory  lions  he  enriched  by  some  valuable  papers, 
aimed  at  increasing  their  sanctity,  and  He  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics 
making  them  entirely  independent  of  fern-  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and,  in 
ily  connexions.  The  same  measure  pre-  1674,  was  invited  to  AU  the  mathematical 
vented  the  possessions  of  the  church  from  chair  at  Edinburgh,  whither  he  removed  ; 
becoming  mere  feudal  dependencies  on  but,  in  October,  1675,  while  pointing  out 
temporal  princes,  which  would  have  been  to  his  pupils  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  he 
the  natural  course,  if  die  clergy  had  be-  was  struck  with  a  total  blindness,  ajid  died  a 
come  parents,  and,  of  course,  desirous  of  few  days  after,  in  tbe  37th  year  of  his  age. 
transmitting  the  estates  which  they  enjoyed  Gregort,  David  ;  nephew  of  the  pre- 
to  their  children.  Matilda,  counteea  of  ceding,  and  the  heir  of  his  splendid  tel- 
Tuscany,  whom  be  induced  to  bequeath  ents,  and  emulator  of  fail  feme.  The  sub- 
tier  almost  regal  possessiofis  to  the  papal  ject  of  this  ankle  was  educated  at  Edin- 
■ee,  was  his  chief  support  Most  Prates-  burgh,  where,  in  1684,  he  was  elected 
taut  writers  have  accused  him  of  insulin-  professor  of  mathematics ;  and  the  same 
ble  ambition ;  but  the  impartial  historian,  year  be  published  a  mathematical  treatise 
who  considers  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  from  his  uncle's  papers,  with  important 
studies  his  letters,  and  observes  that  his  additions  of  his  own.  His  lectures  first 
severity  towards  himself  was  as  great  as  introduced  into  the  schools  the  Newtonian 
towards  others,  will  judge  differently,  philosophy.  In  1691,  bo  was  chosen  profes- 
Gregory  must  be  considered  as  a  great  nor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  though  be  had 
spintual  conqueror,  who  rendered  the  the  celebrated  Halley  for  his  competitor — a 
clergy  independent  of  the  temporal  power,  circumstance  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
and  secured  their  safety  amid  the  scenes  a  friendly  intimacy  between  these  malhe- 
of  violence  with  which  Europe  was  filled ;  raancians.  In  1695,  be  published,  at  Ox- 
thereby   rendering  them  capable  of  ad-  ford,  Catopirkait  Dioptnca  SpkaicaEic- 
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■unfa  (SvoA  in  which  be  considers  those  translated  the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul 
bnachcB  of  optica  chiefly  as  respects  the  into  modern  Greek  with  a  comraenarj. 
construction  of  telescopes,  particularly  He  constantly  exhorted  his  brethren  to 
those  of  his  uncle  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  obedience  and  patient  submission  to  the 
hi  J607,  be  gave  the  first  demonstration  will  of  God.  But,  in  1821,  when  the  Greek 
of  the  properties  of  the  Catenarian  Curve  ;  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Morea,  bis 
and  in  1703  appeared  his  moat  cclebrat-  narive  country,  he  became  on  object  of 
ed  production,  Jtxtnmomia  Phtpiea  tt  Ge-  suspicion  to  the  Porte,  and  nothing  tin  t  the 
omttriat  Elements  (folio).  The  object  of  hope  of  preventing  the  massacre  of  all  the 
this  work  is  to  expiaiu  Newton's  geome-  Greeks  at  Constantinople,  which  had  sV 
try  of  centripetal  forces,  as  fiir  as  his  dis-  ready  been  determined  upon,  could  induce 
coveriea  are  founded  on  it ;  and  to  exhib-  him  to  excommunicate  (21st  March,  1831) 
it  in  a  more  familiar  form  the  astronomical  Ypsilanti,  Suzzo  and  all  the  insurgents,  as 
part  of  the  Prmeipia.  In  1703,  he  pub-  the  divan  demanded,  with  threats.  At  the 
fished  an  edition  of  the  -books  of  Euclid,  same  time,  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  be  afterwards  en-  clergy,  declaring  submission  to  the  Porte  to 
gaged  with  doctor  Hulley  in  editing  the  be  the  duty  of  thefaiihfui.  After  the  execu- 
Couics  of  Apolloiiius.  HediedOct.10,1710.  tion  of  the  prince  Morouai,  the  grand- vizier 
Gregory,  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  confidedto  Gregory  the  custody  of  thefam- 
Greek  church,  a  victim  of  the  fanatical  ily  of  this  prince.  Without  his  kuowl- 
[mlicy  of  the  Porte,  was  bom  in  1739,  edge,  but  perhaps  by  the  assistance  of  a 
and  educated  in  Dimitzana,  a  town  in  Ar-  priest  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  family 
cadis  in  the  Morea.  He  studied  in  several  escaped  on  board  a  vessel,  which,  by  the 
monasteries,  finally  on  mount  Athoe  (q.  v.),  aid  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  took  them 
lived  as  a  hermit,  was  made  archbishop  at  to  Odessa.  The  old  man  did  not  doubt 
Smyrna,  and,  in  1795,  patriarch  of  Con-  that  this  would  decide  his  fate.  He  im 
■tantiuople.  When  the  French  occupied  mediately  went  to  the  grand  -vizier,  the 
Egypt,  in  1796,  the  Greeks  were  accused  furious  Benderli  Ali  Pacha,  to  inform  him 
of  treating  secretly  with  them,  and  the  of  the  event.  The  vizier  laid  all  the  blame 
rabble  demanded  the  head  of  the  patriarch,  on  him;  but  be  was  neither  imprisoned  nor 
who,  in  fact,  by  his  pastoral  letters,  die-  subjected  to  trial  The  grand  vizier  had 
suaded  the  Greeks  from  taking  up  arms  determined  to  intimidate  the  Greeks  by 
for  the  French.  Selim  III  himself  declar-  an  act  of  violenceyet  unprecedented  in 
ed  Gregory  to  be  innocent,  but  banished  Turkish  history.  They  had  already  been 
him  for  security  to  mount  Athoe.  He  was  exposed,  for  several  weeks,  to  the  fanatical 
soon  after  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  rabble  of  Constantinople,  which  prevented 
But  in  1806s  wben  the  progress  of  the  the  greater  part  of  them  from  attending 
Russian  arms,  and  the  appearance  of  an  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  festi- 
Engbsh  fleet  before  Constantinople,  re-  val  (April  22).  The  patriarch  read  the  high 
newed  the  fury  of  tbeMuBsulmunsngainst  mass  surrounded  by  his  bishops,  with  the 
the  Greeks, and  the  life  of  the  patriarch  usualceremonies;but,asheleftthechiirch, 
was  threatened,  although  his  exhortations  the  janizaries  surrounded  him,  and  seized 
had  again  prevented  the  Greeks  from  any  the  bishops.  A  natural  respect  prevented 
hostile  movements,  Selim  banished  him  them  from  laying  hands  on  the  venerable 
a  second  time  to  mount  Athoe.  After  an  old  man  ;  but  their  commander,  having 
interval,  Gregory  was  a  third  time  appoint-  reminded  them  of  the  order  of  the  grand- 
ed  patriarch.  The  apostolic  virtues  of  vizier,  they  seized  the  patriarch,  in  his 
lore,  chariiy  and  humility,  gained  this  robes  of  office,  and  hanged  him  before  the 
prelate  universal  esteem;  he  lived  very  principal  gate  of  the  church.  Three  biih- 
simply,  was  strict  with  regard  to  the  mor-  ops  and  eight  priests  of  the  patriarchate, 
■la of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  spent  his  in-  shared  the  some  fate;  they  were  all  hang- 
come  for  benevolent  objects,  bestowing  ed  before  the  gates  of  the  churches  or  the 
charity  on  the  poor,  without  regard  to  the  palace,  in  their  canonical  robes.  The 
religion  which  they  professed,  promoting  body  was  not  cut  down  till  the  24th,  when 
schools,  the  art  of printing  in  Constantino-  it  was  given  up  to  the  lowest  of  the  Jews, 
pie,  and  the  publication  of  useful  books,  who  dragged  it  through  the  streets,  and 
In  particular,  he  promoted  the  establish-  threw  it  into  the  sea ;  but,  being  prevailed 
moot  of  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  upon  by  a  sum  of  money,  they  did  not 
Sdo,  Pntmos,  at  Smyrna,  Athens,  Sparta  sink  it,  so  that  some  Greek  sailors  recover- 
(Misitra),  and  in  Candio.  His  sermons  ed hduringthenight,andcarriedittoOdes- 
and  pastoral  letters  manifest  his  piety,  to!-  sa.  Here,  with  the  permission  of  the  era- 
crance,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,     He  peror,  the  martyrdom  of  the  patriarch  was 
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celebrated  by  the  Russian-  arch  i  mandril  and  silver,  and  hare  also  mines  of  planna, 

Theophjlus,  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  copper,  lead  and  emeralds.   The  value  of 

This  act  of  barbarity  towards  an  old  man  gold  and  silver  produced  annually  is  *  "    * 

of  eighty  years,  was  followed  by  the  de-  at  £650,000  sterling.   Therearetwo 


a  of  many  churches,  and  the  most  at  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan.  (For  further  in- 
savage  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in  Cob-  formation,  see  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.) 
■UMmople ;  but  instead  of  exciting  fear,  Grenade  ;  n  hollow  sphere  of  iron, 
it  bad  the  opposite  effect  The  enthusiasm  differing  from  a  bomb  by  the  BmaUneaB  of 
of  the  Greeks  for  their  religion  and  free-  its  diameter.  The  smallest  grenades,  or 
dom  was  increased,  the  war  was  carried  those  thrown  by  the  hand,  are  called  hand 
on  with  more  animosity,  and  reeon  cilia-  grenade* ;  they  are  from  24  to  3j  inches 
tion  became  more  difficult,  and,  after  some  m  diameter.  The  fusee  is  calculated  to 
additional  atrocities,  impossible.  (See  burn  from  13  to  15  seconds,  so  that  time 
Greece,  Revolution  of  Modern.)  is  allowed  for  throwing  them.  The  short 
Gbeifbwai.de;  a  town  in  Hither  Pome-  distance  to  which  they  con  be  thrown,  and 
rania,  belonging,  since  the  war  of  1815,  to  the  danger  of  accidents,  have  occasioned 
Prussia.  Lat  54°  *  35"  N. ;  Ion.  13°  W  them  to  be  disused.  The  small  grenades 
23"  £.  Population  in  1822, 8080.  From  are  now  only  employed  for  what  are  coll- 
1648  to  1815,  it  belonged  to  Sweden,  ex-  ed,  in  French,  ptrdrtaux,  several  of  them 
cent  that  from  1715  to  1721  it  was  in  the  being  fastened  to  a  board,  and  thrown 
possession  of  Denmark.  In  1455,  Wrot-  from  mortars.  The  grenades  in  general 
■slaua  IX,  duke  of  Pomerania,  founded  use  are  thrown  from  howitzers,  and  are 
the  university  here.  It  does  not  flourish  of  very  different  sices,  from  2  to  20 
like  the  other  Prussian  universities,  and  pounds  weight  They  are  chiefly  calcu- 
contains  only  130  students;  for  the  govern-  lated  to  act  against  cavalry  and  distant 
men!  does  not  see  fit  to  support  it  as  they  columns,  where  they  may  do  great  harm, 
do  the  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  in  the  battle  of  Wagrnm,  one  grenade 
not  wish  to  break  up  so  ancient  an  estah-  killed  and  wounded  40  men.  As  the  util- 
lishmcnt  It  is  one  of  the  few  German  uni-  ityof  large  grenades  at  sea  is  acknowl- 
versities  which  have  a  right  to  assist  in  edged,  but  objections  exist  to  the  use  of 
choosing  the  professors.  The  university  of  howitzers  of  large  calibre,  the  U.  States 
Greifswalde  nominates  new  professors,  and  introduced  the  use  of  oval  grenades  in 
the  king  appoints.  The  town  is  well  built  1615,  which  may  be  fired  from  12  and  24 
Grenada.  (See  Granada.)  pounders.  The  English  imitated  this,  and 
Grenada,  New  ;  formerly  a  viceroyalty  made  die  grenades  with  a  spiral  thread  on 
of  South  America,  called  the  .Yew  Xing-  the  surface,  that  the  opposition  of  the  sir 
lioui  of  Grenada,  now  forming  the  greater  might  give  them  a  rotatory  motion,  and 
part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia;  bounded  thus  more  certainty  of  direction.  Grenades 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Guatemala,  E.  are  often  thrown  from  cannons.  During 
by  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  S.  by  the  Ama-  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  they  were  thrown 
zon  and  Peru,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  3000  yards  upon  the  Spanish  works, 
ocean.  Lot  6°  S.  to  12°  N. ;  1200  miles  Gec^adies  ;  originally  a  soldier  dentin- 
in  length,  and  276  in  mean  breadth.  This  ed  to  throw  the  hand  grenades.  (See 
country,  together  with  Venezuela,  was  for-  Grenade.)  Soldiers  of  long  service  and 
meriy  called  Terra  Firma.  It  was  former-  acknowledged  bravery  were'  selected  for 
ly  divided  into  three  audiences,  Panama,  this  service,  so  that  they  soon  formed  a 
Santa  Fe  and  Quito,  and  subdivided  into  kind  of  elite.  They  were  the  first  in  the 
twenty-four  provinces ;  but  a  new  division  assaults.  When  hand  grenades  went  out 
has  been  made  since  New  Grenada  and  of  use,  the  name  grenadier  was  pre- 
Venezuela  have  been  united,  and  form-  served,  and  the  troops  so  called  generally 
ed  into  a  republic.  There  are  univer-  formed  one  battalion  of  a  regiment,  dis- 
sities  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  tinguished  by  the  .height  of  the  men  and 
and  Popsyan.  The  principal  fivers  are  a  particular  dresBj  as,  for  instance,  the  high 
the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  A  pure,  Meta,  Pu-  bear-skin  cap.  This  continues  to  be  the 
Uunayo  and  Caqueta.  New  Grenada  case  in  most  armies.  In  the  Russian  and 
abounds  in  the  most  sublime  mountain  Prussian  armies,  the  grenadiers  form 
scenery.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  whole  regiments  belonging  to  corpt  tTar- 
trarerses  this  country  from  north  to  south,  mtt  of  the  guards.  With  die  French,  the 
and  within  the  audience  of  Quito  are  grenadier  company  is  (and  was  under  No- 
found  the  lofty  summits  of  Cbimborazo,  poleon)  the  first  of  each  battalion.  The 
Pbchinca,  Cotopaxi,  Ace.  The  mountains  dragoons  among  them  also  had  grenadier 
of  this  country  are  estremely  rich  in  gold  companies,  which  were  afterwards  united 
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under  the  nana  of  grmaditn  kdmd,  a  viae,  and  the  next  yew  became  aeeretajy 

kind  of  cavalry  between  cuirassiers  and  of  foreign  affairs,  and  continued  in  thai 

diagnose,  and  belonging  to  the  guards;  post  till  1601,  when  be  retired  with  Mr. 

and  the  dragoons  again  bad  annpagniet  Pitt,  on  the  king's   refusal  to  make  the 

tt&o.  concessions    in    favor  of  the   Catholics, 

Cusosu  ;  an  old  city,  situated  in  the  which  bad  been  promised  by  the  ministry, 

tinner  province  of  Dauphiny,  now  capt-  On  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1606,  lord  Gren- 

al  of  the  department  of  the   Ltere,  113  ville  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  at 

leagues 8.  E.  from  Paris;  Int.  N.  45°  IV  the  bead  of  the  coalition  ministry, and  in- 

12" ;  km.  E.  5°  41*  57"  ;  with  33,149  in-  curred  the  public  reproach  by  holding,  at 

habitants,    ft  is  the  see  of  the  suffragan  the  same  time,  the  place  of  auditor  of  the 

baton  of  Lyons,  the  seat  of  several  tri-  exchequer,  that  is,  auditor  of  hie  own  ao- 

bunik,snd  the  head-quarters  of  a  military  counts.     In  1809,  the  resignation  of  lord 

itivision.     Grenoble  is  a  fortified  place.  Caatlereogh  and  Mr.  Canning  having  left 

An  old  JbrireaB  called  the  BatHU,  on  a  lord  Liverpool  the  only  secretary  of  state, 

bill  of  ibe  same  name,  commands  the  official  letters  were  addressed  to  earl  Gray 

abate  city.    It  contains  several  noble  ed-  and  lord  Granville,  proposing  the  fbrtna- 

fre*  ;  among  others,  the  palace  of  the  lion  of  a  combined  minietrv.    Earl  Grey 

lw  constable  of  France,   Lewliguieres.  declined  all  anion  at  once.  Lord  Granviue 

Her*  is  also  a  law  school,  a  royal  college,  went  to  London,  hut,  on  the  next  day,  also 

vA  n  public  library  with  55,000  volumes  declined  the  proposed  alliance.   Hehasal- 

ud  ratuable  manuscripts.      Grenoble  is  ways  been  consistent  on  one  subject,  that 

■J*  centre  of  a  great   manufacture   of  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  of  wluch 

dotes,  and  contains  tanneries  and  impor-  be  has  ever  been  the  conatnnt  advocate. 

UB  distilleries.  Commerce  is  facilitated  by  Greshah,  sir  Thomas,  a  merchant  of 

tbelaire.  A  Dumber  of  distinguish  od  men  London,  was  bom  in  1519,  and  educated 

hwe  been  natives  of  this  place  ;   for  in-  at  GonviUe  hall,  in  Cambridge.    His  father 

■ante,  Bayard,   Condillac,  Mabty,  Vau-  was  agent  of  the  king's  money  affairs  at 

nuwMi.atc.    The  bridge  over  the  Drac  Antwerp;  and,  his  successor  having  brought 

it  ■  angle  arch  120  feet  high,  and  of  140  them  into  a  bad  condition,  young  Greaham 

fat  spas.     Greuoble  is  a  very  old  place,  was  sent  over,  in  1553,  to  retrieve  them. 

aid  of  Gallic  origin.     In  the  time  of  the  He  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  in  two 

AUobroges,  it  was  called   Calara,   which  years  he  paid  off  a  heavy  loan,  and  raised 

"•ore  it  retained  under  the  Romans,  until  the  king's  credit   considerably.      On  the 

fetian  enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Gratia-  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived 

wpoiu.     Remains    of  antiquity    which  of  his  office ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  to 

i*™  teen  discovered  here,  leave  no  doubt  him,  with  that  of  queen's  merchant,  and 

^peering  ha  origin.    It  has  been  the  see  .  he  was  also  knighted.     In  1566,  be  plun- 

°j  a  bishop  since  the  4th  century.     Gren-  ned  and  erected  a  burse  or  exchange,  for 

wte  was  the    first  city   of  importance,  the  merchants  of  London,  in  imitation  of 

"tiif  o  opened  her  gates  to  Napoleon,  on  that  of  Antwerp.    In  1570,  queen  Eliza- 

*  return  from  Elbe.    The  emperor,  as  beth,  visiting  the  new  building,  solemnly 

frbandni]  of  troops  were  preparing  for  proclaimed  it  the  royal  exchange;  which 

feutack  on  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  name  its  successor,  since  the  fire  of  Lon- 

™»ncedalone,  and,  uncovering  hie  breast,  don,  still  continues  to  bear.     The  troubles 

"id  aloud  to  the  soldiers,  STil  ett parnti  in theLow Countries imcmiptingthe  loans 

^  ''S  m  at  un  tad  out  vetalU  taer  son  from  Antwerp  to  the  crown,  sir  Thomas 

j™0'*  am  emptrtur  $  U  pad,  k  void,  induced  the  moneyed  men  in  London  to 

"e  *as  answered  by  cries  of  Viet  Fanpe-  join  in  a  small  loan,  which  was  the  com- 

'*)  wd  joined  by  the  soldiera.  mencement  of  the  great  advances  since 

Cuxville  (Wilham  Wyhdham  Gren-  made  from  the  same  body.     He  founded 

™*l  lord,  son  ,of  George  Granville,  who  a  college  in  London,  notwithstanding  the 

**  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  the  opposition  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 

**  of  the  passing  of  the  stamp  act  and  devised  his  house  for  habitations  and 

''^b  wag  bom   in   1759,  educated  at  lecture-rooms  for  seven  professors,  on  the 

**» and  Oxford,  and  early  brought  for-  seven  liberal  sciences,  who  were  to  re- 

JJ™  m  public  life  by  his  friend  William  ceive  a  salary  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 

""•  He  entered  parliament  in  1785,  and  royal  exchange.     Greaham  college  bad 

***j speaker  of  toe  bouse  of  commons  since  been  converted  into  die   modem 

J"01!  in  1789,  he  wee  made  secretary  of  general  excise-office  ;   but  the  places  are 

•*  borne  department.    In  1790,  he  was  still  continued,  with  a  double  salary  for 

"""d  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Gren-  the  low  of  the  apartments,  and  the  lectures 
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to  an  of  «xty 

Gskbbet,  Jean  Bapuste  Louis,  an  origin  of  this  bubbling  in  the  vessel,  and 
agreeable  French  poet,  born  at  Amiens,  he  overturned  it  into  a  hot  coal  fire.  The 
1709,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  explosion  was  bo  quick,  that,  rendered 
his  1/kh  year,  and  left  it  10  yean  after-  senseless  by  the  steam  and  smoke,  he  fell 
wards,  on '  account  of  the  attention  excit-  to  the  ground  much  burnt  This  accident 
ed  by  his  poem  Ver-Vtrt  In  Paris  he  brought  on  a  long  illness,  and  weakened 
had  the  good  fortune  to  increase  this  rep-  bis  eyes  for  life.  In  1759,  Oretry  went  to 
utafion ;  and,  in  1748,  he  was  elected  a  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  music.  Hav- 
roember  of  the  academy.  He  lived  at  ing,  while  at  Rome,  exhibited  some  Itol- 
Amiena,  where  be  filled  an  office  in  the  ian  scenes  and  symphonies,  he  was  en- 
financial  department,  and  where  he  mar-  gaged  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Al- 
ried  a  rich  lady.  After  the  death  of  Lou-  berti,  to  set  to  music  two  intermezzi.  His 
is  XV,  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  chosen  to  fint  effort  met  with  great  success.  The 
congratulate  Louis  XVI,  in  the  name  of  praise  which  he  obtained  from  Pkcini 
the  academy,  on  his  accession'  to  the  was  the  most  flattering  to  him.  Being 
throne.  The  court  and  the  city  were  well  received  and  esteemed  in  the  capital 
both  desirous  of  beholding  the  man  who  of  Italy,  Qretry  pursued  hia  studies  there, 
had  been  so  successful  in  delineating  until  he  became  desirous  of  making  him- 
them.  But  the  expectation  which  had  self  known  at  Paris,  On  bis  way  to 
been  formed  from  his  earlier  works,  was  France,  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  and  set  to 
far  from  being  answered  by  his  academi-  music  the  opera  Isabella  and  Gertrude, 
cal  discourse  in  reply  to  the  inaugural  ad-  which  was  brought  out  at  Paris.  The 
dress  of  SunnL  and  in  which  he  painted  success  of  this  production  determined 
the  follies  of  the  capital.  His  pictures  him  to  go  to  Pans,  to  find  a  theatre  and 
were  distorted  and  exaggerated.  He  performers  worthy  of  him.  Hero  he  was 
died  soon  after,  in  1777,  without  leaving  obliged,  for  two  years,  to  struggle  against 
any  children.  His  agreeable  manners,  numerous  difficulties,  before  he  obtained 
and  his  integrity  of  character,  gained  him  from  Marmontel  the  Huron,  the  text  and 
distinguished  friends.  Louis  XVI  grant-  music  of  which  were  both  written  in  six 
ed  him,  in  1775,  letters  of  nobility.  His  weeks.  The  piece  was  performed  in  1769, 
I'cr-  Vert  is  distinguished  for  wit,  vivacity  with  complete  success.  The  Look,  a 
and  interest,  ana  its  value  appears  the  comedy  in  one  act,  which  appeared  soon 
more  remarkable  from  the  poverty  of  the  after,  was  received  with  still  greater  ap- 
subject.  Gresset  has  written  much  that  is  plause.  He  now  devoted  himself  exclu- 
good,  and  some  things  merely  passable.  eively  to  the  theatre,  and  composed  40  op- 

GaKsaoit ;  the  loftiest  summit   of  the  ens,  of  which  Lt  TahUauparlaul,  Z&mxrt 

Vosges,  4003  feet  high.  d  Mot,  L'Jhai  de  la  Mauon,  La  fauue 

Ghet^a  Gbksh,  or  GaAtTNKT;  a  village  MagU,Le  Juganad  de  Jffidaa,  L'Jimant 
and  parish  in  Scotland,  in  Dumfries,  on  Jahnix,  La  EvtnmwM  mprtmit,  Colineits 
Solway  frith,  eight  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  a  la  Cow  La  Carenane,  RaouL,  Richard 
It  is  the  first  stage  in  Scotland  from  Eng-  dmr-de-Lion,  .•biacrton  chez  Polio-ate, 
land,  and  has  for  more  than  70  yean  been  are  still  played  with  applause.  Gritty, 
famous  as  the  piece  of  celebration  of  the  like  Pergolesi,  took  declamation  as  the 
marriages  of  fugitive  lovers  from  Eng-  guide  of  musical  expression.  He  was  in- 
land. According  to  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  terior  to  Gluck  in  depth,  and  he  could 
only  necessary  for  a  couple  to  declare  be-  never  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  Mozart.  In 
fore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  they  are  1790,  he  published  his  Mtmoim  ou  Gmhw 
unmarried,  and  wish  to  be  married,  in  or-  rur  la  Mtitique.  The  first  volume  contains 
der  to  conclude  a  lawful  marriage.  It  an  account  of  the  musical  career  of  the 
has  been  calculated  that  about  65  mar-  author.  He  wrote  La  VtriU  and  Reflexion* 
riages  take  place  here  annually.  A  black-  d'rm  SotUairt.  He  died  in  1813;  at  Er- 
.......  k    — .   n   !„„£  rime  the  Justice  of  ratnonville,  in  Rousseau's  hermitage. 


the  peace.     His  usual  fee  was  15  guineas.         Gkeviixe,  Fulk  (lord  Brooke);  a 

Gh£trt,    Andre   Ernest    Modeste,  a  compbshed  courtier  and  ingenious  wnrei 

French    composer    of  music,    born    at  and  a  great  encourager  of  learning  ant 

Liege,  1741,  showed  as  early  as  his  4th  learned  men.    He  was  bom  in  1544,  a 

year  his  sensibility  to  musical  rhythm.  Beauehamp    court,    Warwickshire,    the 

At  this  age,  being  left  ot"  "     "  '  '    ""* '  '" 

noise  of  water  lioiling  ii 

eued  bis  attention ;  he  began  to  dance  to  Trinity    college,  Cambridge,  which  ha 
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afterwards  quitted  for  Oxford ;  and,  ha*-  tor-words   bishop  of  London  ;  and  (rani 

ing  made  tlio  tour  of  Europe,  presented  him  aha  imbibed  on  attachment  to  Prot- 

biins?lf  at  court,  where  he  soon  rose  high  estantism.      The  Oriental  as  well  as  the 

in  the  favor  of  Elizabeth.      James  also  cluneal  languages  are  said  to  have  been 

distinguished  him  bv  his  favor;  but  the  familiar  to  her,  and  she  is  represented  as 

jealousy  of  Cecil  induced  Greville  to  re-  having  been  altogether  a  young  person 

tire  from  public  life,  till  the  death  of  that  of  uncommon  genius  and  acquirements, 

statesman  restored  him  to  the  court.      He  But  die  Inner  are  less  singular  than  might 

now  rase  rapidly,  filling  in  succession  the  be  supposed  by  those  who  do  not  take  m- 

posts  of  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  to  account  the  general  taste  for  the  culti- 

^  exchequer,  end,   in  1620,  obtained  a  vatiou  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore,  which 


barony.  Under  Charles  I,  he  continued  prevailed  among  both  at 
to  enjoy  the  royal  countenance  till  the  after  the  revival  of  lherouuu  ■□  nurupe. 
30th  of  September,  1628,  when,  convers-  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  woman  of  talents, 
ing  with  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  but  not  a  prodigy  ;  and  Mrs.  Roper,  the 
respecting  certain  dispositions  in  his  will,  interesting  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  More, 
the  lartjT,  considering  his  legacy  dispro-  -  with  lady  Burleigh  and  her  learned  sisters, 
portioned  to  his  services,  replied  to  him  may  be  adduced  as  rivals  in  erudition  of 
with  greet  insolence,  and,  on  receiving  a  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  literary 
reprimand,  slabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  accomplishments  of  this  unfortunate  lady, 
he  expired  immediately  ;  the  assassin  in-  however,  do  less  honor  to  her  memory  than 
sandy  committed  suicide  with  the  same  the  spirit  with  winch  she  bore  the  annihi- 
weapon.  Lord  Brooke  was  the  founder  laaon  of  her  prospects  of  sovereignty,  and 
of  a  historical  lecture  at  Cambridge,  and  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  dearest  object 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  sir  Philip  Sid-  of  her  affections.  The  tale  of  her  eleva- 
ney,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Shakapeare,  and  tioa  and  catastrophe  has  been  often  rela- 
mosl  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  ted,  and  has  furnished  a  subject  for  dra- 
The  bent  of  his  own  genius  evidently  led  made  composition.  The  most  material 
hint  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  history,  circumstances  are  her  marriage  with  lord 
An  octavo  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the  duke 
writings  was  printed  in  1670,  and  there  of  Northumberland,  in  May  1553 ;  which, 
is  also  extant  a  life  of  his  friend  Sidney,  though  it  originated  in  the  ambitious  pro- 
by  his  hand.  The  envy  of  Cecil,  who  jecta  of  her  father-in-law,  was  a  union  of 
denied  him  access  to  the  necessary  rec-  affection.  The  duke's  plan  was,  Co  reign 
ords,  prevented  his  carrying  into  execu-  in  the  name  of  his  near  relation,  in  whose 
tion  an  intention  he  had  formed  of  writing  favor  he  persuaded  king  Edward  VI,  on 
a  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  his  death-bed,  to  settle  the  succession  to 
Gasv,  lady  Jane ;  a  young  and  accom-  the  crown.  On  the  decease  of  die  king; 
pushed  female  of  royal  descent,  whose  lady  Jane  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  the 
disastrous  fate,  as  the  victim  of  an  unprin-  'proffered  diadem;  but,  unfortunately,  she 
cipled  relative's  ambitious  projects,  has  afterwards  consented  to  accept  it,  being 
created  an  extraordinary  interest  in  her  fa-  influenced  by  the  importunities  of  her 
vor.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  husband.  Her  pageant  reign  hod  lasted 
Gray,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwords  duke  but  nine  days,  when  Mary,  the  late  king's 
of  Suffolk,  by  the  lady  Frances,  daughter  elder  sister,  was  acknowledged  queen ;  and 
of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Jane  exchanged  a  throne  for  a  prison. 
Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  in  She  and  her  husband  were  arraigned, 
whose  reign  lady  Jane  was  born,  accord-  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
ing  to  the  common  account,  in  1537.  Sho  death  ;  but  their  doom  was  suspended, 
displayed  much  precocity  of  talent ;  and  and  they  might,  perhaps,  have  been  al- 
to the  usual  accomplishments  of  females,  lowed  to  expiate  their  imprudence  by  a 
she  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  learn-  temporary  confinement,  but  for  the  ill-ad 
ed  languages,  as  well  as  French  and  vised  insurrection  under  sir  Thomas  Wy- 
ltalian.  Roger  Ascham  has  related,  that,  at,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady 
on  making  a  visit  to  Bradgate  hall,  he  Jane's  father,  was  weak  enough  to  portici- 
fbuitd  lady  Jane,  then  a  girl  of  fourteen,  pate.     The  suppression,  of  this  rebellion 


f  the  Soul,  in  the  orig-  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband.     Mary  at 

inal  Greek,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  pended  the  execution  of  her  cousin  three 

were  hunting  in  the  park.     She  owed  her  days,  to  afford  tune  for  her  conversion  to 

early   proficiency  in    literature,  in  some  the  Catholic  faith;  but  the  queen's  chari- 

measure,  to  her  learned  tutor,  Aylmer,  af-  table  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  con- 
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stancy  of  lady   Jane,  who  defended  ber  and  the  emancipation   of  the  Catholics. 

opinions   against    the  arguments  of  tlio  In  dome-suo  life,  carl  Grey  appears  in  the 

Romish  divines  sent  to  reason  with   her,  roost  exemplary  light.    Madame  de  Steel 

and   prepared   herself  with   fintraiss  for  used  to  speak  in  ttrnn  of  the  highest  ad 

her  appruuehing  fine.     Sbe  wua  lieheaikd  miration  of  the  family  scene  at  Fallow- 

ou   Tower-lull,  February   12,   1554,  her  den  house.    On  the  16th  of  Nov,  1830, 

husband  liavbg  previously   sufF.red   the  the  duke  of   Wellington  announced   his 

rami!  <tuy.   A  book,  entitled  The  precious  resignation  of  the  office  of  firat  lord  of 

Remains  of  Lady.Jane  Grey  (4to.),  was  the  treasury,  and  end  Grey  was  unmedi- 

pubhsbed   duvedy  after   her  execution  ;  ately  appointed    hia    successor.      He    n 

and  letttrs  and  other  pieces  ascribed  Co  therefore,   si  present,   prime  minister  of 

her  may  he  found  in  Fox's  Martyrology.  England.    (See  Great  Britain.) 

G&et,  Charles,  carl,  a  distinguished  Greyhound  (araii  gnttus,  Luuufub), 
whig  and  parliamentary  orator  iu  Eng-  This  variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distin- 
lam  I,  whs  burn  in  1764,  and  was  educated  guished  by  a  greater  length  of  muzzle 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the  than  any  other  dog,  a  very  low  forehead, 
uniyi  rsity,  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  occaaoued  by  the  want  of  frontal  sinuses, 
and,  soon  after  lus  return  to  England,  waa  short  lips,  thin  and  long  legs,  small  nius- 
retumed  to  parliament,  by  family  inter  at,  cks,  contracted  belly,  and  semipendent 
for  the  county  of  North  umberliind,  helbre  ears.  There  are  several  sub-varieties  de- 
lie  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  hut,  of  scribed  by  naturalists,  as  the  Irish  grey- 
coutse,  did  not  take  his  seat  till  he  be-  hound,  the  Scotch,  the  Russian,  the  Iial- 
caillQ  of  age.  He  afterwards  represented  inn  and  the  Turkish,  all  which,  though  • 
the  borough  of  Appleby,  till  be  succeed'  differing  in  size  and  intelligence,  possess 
ml  to  the  peerage.  He  hud  not  been  long  the  general  characteristics  of  the  variety, 
iu  the  hous.',  before  he  became  conspicu-  The  common  greyhound  is  of  a  beautiful 
0119  for  Ilk  industry  and  bis  ability  in  do-  and  delicate  formation,  and  is  universally 
bate.  He  was  a  warm  Foxitc,  and  be-  known  as  the  fleetest  of  this  race  of  ani- 
caino  a  member  of  the  whig  club,  and  of  ttiels.  We  have  no  information  when 
die  society  of  Friends  of  the  People.  He  the  name  greyhound  was  introduced,  the 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  oppose™  former  appellation  of  gazekoimd  being 
of  Pitt's  war  against  France, and  declared  very  applicable  to  a  dog  which  bunts  by 
iu  parliament  that  the  discomfiture  of  the  sight  and  not  by  smell.  Its  derivation  is 
duke  of  Brunswick  by  die  French  army,  evidently  from  Grains,  Grecian.  The 
was  a  triumph  of  every  friend  of  lilx  rty.  greyhound  has  been  for  many  centuries 
Ou  die  death  of  Pitt,  the  wliigs  having  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  in  ancient 
come  into  power,  Mr.  Grey  (then  lord  times  was  considered  as  a  most  valuable 
ilowick)  was  made  first  lord  of  the  ad-  present.  The  ardor  and  Telocity  of  the 
miralty,  and,  on  the  death  of  Fox,  si  creta-  greyhound  in  pursuit  of  its  game,  have 
ry  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  dis-*  always  been  a  matter  of  admiration  to 
solution  of  tliis  ministry  soon  followed,  B|iorismeu,  and  of  various  opinions  as  to 
and  lord  Ho  wick  not  bug  after  was  iruus-  the  difference  of  speed  between  a  well 
fcrred  to  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of  bred  greyhound  and  a  race- horse.  It 
his  tiithcr,  hut  for  many  years  took  little  has,  by  the  best  judges,  been  thought,  that 
part  iu  public  affairs,  and  resided  in  retire-  upon  a  flat,  the  horse  would  be  superior  to 
ment  ou  his  estates  in  Northumlierland.  the  dog;  but  that  in  a  hilly  country,  the 
Oti  the  resignation  of  lord  Custli  reagb  latter  would  have  the  advantage.  The 
and  Mr.  Canning,  which  was  soon  follow-  natural  simplicity  and  peaceable  demean- 
ed by  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  or  of  the  greyhound  has  sometimes  in- 
fest of  the  ministers  made  ovi  rlures  to  duced  a  doubt,  whether  the  instinctive  eb- 
lord  Grenville  and  earl  Grey,  which  were  gacity  of  this  particular  variety  is  equal  to 
declined.  Lord  Grey  opposed  the  restric-  that  of  some  others  of  the  species ;  but, 
lions  on  tlie  regency  of  the  prince  of  from  numerous  observations,  it  appears 
Wales;  and  when  those  restrictions  ex-  that  it  possesses  this  attribute  in  a  high 
pired,  in  1812,  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  degree.  Greyhound  pups,  during  the  first 
ministry  was  renewed,  and  again  rejected,  seven  or  eight  months,  are  extremely  un- 
In  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Car-  couth,  awkward  and  dispro portioned,  af- 
oline,  lord  Grey  was  one  of  the  most  ac-  ter  which  period  they  begin  to  improve  in 
five  and  zealous  of  the  peers  b  her  he-  form  and  sagacity.  They  reach  their  full 
half;  and  to  his  eloquence  and  zeal,  the  growth  at  two  years.  The  distinguishing 
result  of  the  trial  is  in  a  great  measure  traits  of  superiority  are  supposed  to  con- 
owing.    He  has  always  advocated  reform  feist  in  a  fine,  soft,  flexible  akin,  with  thin 
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aSy  lair,  a  great  length  of  nose,  con-  convenient  to  distinguish  them  by  sepa- 
tracuug  gradually  from  the  eye  to  the  dob-  rate  names.  Thus  we  hove  gremaadu 
vi,  a  M,  clear  and  penetrating  eye,  small  slate  when  the  ingredients  are  very  com- 
enrvi,  erect  head,  long  neck,  broad  breast,  minuted,  grtywaau  when  they  are  of 
width  across  the  shoulders,  roundness  in  middling  size,  pudding-ftone  when  they 
the  ribs,  back  neither  too  long  nor  too  are  rounded,  conglomerate  when  they  ore 
short,  a  contracted  belly  and  flauk,  a  great  from  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  to  the 
depth  from  the  hips  to  the  hocks  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head  and  larger,  gritstone 
hind  legs,  a  strong  stem,  round  foot,  with  when  the  concretions  are  hard  and  sili- 
open  uniform  clefts,  fbre  legs  straight,  and  ceous  and  the  paste  siliceous  also,  and  oid 
aborter  than  the  hinder.  According  to  the  red  tawhtone  when  colored  red  by  the 
quaint  description  given  in  a  work  print-  peroxide  of  iron.  The  fragments  wliich 
ed  in  1496,  by  Wynken  de  Wode,  a  grey-  compose  the  rocks  of  this  formation,  are 
bound  should  be  evidently  the  debris  of  the  primary  rocks 
Headed  lyke  ■  snake,  ^lat  *"lve  Deen  broken  down  by  some 
Keckyed  1  vice  *  drake,  powerful  catastrophe,  and  mixed  with 
Feuj-Hl  lyke  a  calls,  more  recent  beds  at  the  period  when  they 
aaedl  £ '  ,"""'  were  forming.  They  occupy  a  place  next 
And  d^Tvbe^'buM.  to  me  P™"""™ rocks,  often  in  an  alternat- 
mg  series  with  mountain  limestone,  and 
Greyhounds  bred  in  countries  where  the  beneath  that  class  of  rocks  denominated 
ground  is  chiefly  arable,  were  formerly  tetoniary,  between  the  formation  of  which 
supposed  superior  in  speed  and  bottom  to  and  the  greywacke  a  considerable  period 
those  produced  in  hilly  situations  ;  that  must  have  elapsed,  as  the  fragments  of 
opinion,  however,  is  completely  super-  the  latter  invariably  consist  of  lower 
aeded,  and  the  contrary  proved  to  be  the  rocks,  and  never  of  the  upper  strata, 
case.  If  fed  with  coarse  food,  greyhounds  Greywacke  but  very  rarely  contains  or- 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  cutaneous  and  olh-  gauic  remains ;  but  the  limestones  and 
er  affections.  '  '  slates,  with  which  it  alternates,  present 
(Iretwacke,  or  Gkau  Wacie,  is  a  them  in  considerable  quantity,  and  such 
name  originally  applied  by  Werner  to  a  as  belong  to  genera  almost  exclusively  un- 
fragmented  or  recomposed  rock,  consist-  known  at  present,  and  which  never  occur 
iog  of  mechanically  altered  portions  or  in  the  upper  strata.  Though  the  gold  of 
fragments  of  quartz,  indurated  clay  slate  Hungary  and  Siberia  ia  found  in  this  rock, 
and  flinty  slate,  cemented  by  a  basis  of  still  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  prolific  in  met- 
clay  slate, — the  imbedded  particles  not  als  or  other  useful  minerals.  When  fine 
exceedinga  few  inches  in  diameter,  and  grained,  it  forms  a  valuabtebuildiiigetone. 
sometimes  becoming  so  minute  as  to  be  It  is  the  material  of  which  the  fortifica- 
uo  longer  visible,  when  the  rock  was  de-  lions  at  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada  are 
nominated  grau  toacke  tlate.  As  thia  for-  chiefly  constructed.  Greywacke  is  very 
■nation  came  to  be  examined  more  exten-  extensively  distributed  in  Europe.  It 
«vely  in  other  countries,  the  term  grey-  forms  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  inoiui- 
wefe  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  tains  of  Brazil,  and  abounds  throughout 
nearly  all  fragmentary  rocks,  whose  me-  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  variety 
chamcal  structure  comes  within  the  above  '  termed  congtomtrale,  occurs  extensively  in 
description,  however  diversified  the  ingre-  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  upon  the  island 
Aunts  may  be  in  their  nature  or  dimen-  of  Rhode  Island  ;  at  the  latter  locality,  it 
■ons,  or  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  anthracite 
the  cement,  whether  siliceous  or  arriila-  coal.  The  old  red  sandstone  forms  an 
ceoua,  provided  ouly  they  are  anterior  to  extensive  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  coal  forma-  Connecticut,  from  Doerfield,  Mass^  to 
boo.  The  reason  of  this  extension  was,  Long  Island  sound,  and  again  in  New 
that  tho  greywacke  of  Werner  was  found  Jersoy,  bordering  upon  the  Hudson  river. 
to  pass  by  insensible  degrees  into  rocks,  The  finer  varieties  of  it  are  much  em- 
which,  notwithstanding  they  were  obvi-  ployed  in  building,  under  the  name  of 
•May  produced  by  the  same  causes,  and  freestone.  A  quarry  of  it  exists  at  Chat- 
occupied  the  same  relative  situations  with  nam,  directly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
bis  rock,  were,  nevertheless,  excluded  necticut,  which  gives  employment  to 
Sorn  coalescing  with  it  by  the  too  limited  nearly  300  men. 

character  of  his  definition.    So  much  tli-  Gridlet,  Jeremiah,  a  celebrated  lawyer 

«raity,  however,  exists  among  the  varie-  of   Massachusetts   before  the  revolution, 

lies  of  this  rock,  that  it  has  been  found  was  born  about  the  year  1705,  and  receiv- 
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ed  hie  degree  at  Harvard  college  in  1725.  of  the  translation  of  Calderou.    Grim  lire* 

His  first  occupation  in  Boston  was  that  of  at  present  in  Jena. 

an  assistant  in  the  public  grammar  school,  Gbiesbach,  John  James  (died  in  1813), 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  several  first  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  acquir- 
years,  during  which  he  studied  theology,  ed  a  permanent  reputation  by  Ms  critical 
and  occasionally  preached.  He  afterwards  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  in  which  pro-  the  education  of  several  thousand  youth, 
fession  he  became  eminent.  Soon  after  Bom  at  Butzbnch  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  instituted  a  1745,  he  removed,  while  a  child,  to  Frank- 
weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Rehearsal,  fort  on  the  Maine,  where  his  father,  a  . 
The  firstnumner  was  published  Septem-  preacher  and  CODSHtorisJ  counsellor,  died 
bea-29,  1731.  In  this  journal  he  wrote  or-  in  1777.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
tides,  literary  and  political,  for  a  year,  at  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  and  re- 
wlien  the  increase  oi  bis  professional  bun-  moved  to  the  universiiy  of  Tubingen  in 
ness  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it.  His  1762.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  af- 
writings  exhibit  ingenuity  end  originality,  terwards  spent  a  year  at  Leipsic  Kccle- 
fervor  and  euergy.  Having  been  elected  a  sinsticnl  history  was  the  subject  of  his 
member  from  BrookliDe  of  the  general  studies,  m  which  Ernesti,  at  Leipsic,  aided 
court  of  the  province,  he  became  a  decid-  him  with  books  and  advice.  He  next  lin- 
ed opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  min-  dertook,  at  Halle,  an  extensive  course  of 
istry,  and  manifested  a  warm  attachment  preliminary  studies  to  the  criticism  of  the 
to  liberal  principles.  He  was,  neverthe-  New  Testament  and  dogmatic  history, 
less,  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  alto- 
province  of  Massachusetts  Buy,  and,  in  gether  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
that  capacity,  was  obliged  to  perform  the  New  Testament,  be  undertook,  in  1769 
unpleasant  duty  of  defending  the  obnox-  and  1770,  a  literary  journey  through  Ger- 
ious  writ*  of  assistance.  The  celebrated  inany,  England,  Holland  and  France. 
James  Otis,  who  had  been  a  student  in  The  following  winter  he  devoted,  in  his 
his  office,  was  his  opponent,  and  wholly  native  city,  to*  the  elaboration  of  his  mate- 
confuted  him.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sep-  rials;  and,  in  1771,  appeared  as  a  lecturer 
tember  7, 1767,  aged  about  62  years.  Mr.  in  Halle,  with  such  applause,  in  conse- 
Gridley  was  a  man  of  a  high,  elevatedand  quencc  of  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
ardent  spirit,  always  more  anxious  for  criticisms  of  Origen  on  the  Gospels,  that, 
fame  than  for  wealth.  two  years  alkr,  he  was  appointed  professor. 
Gries,  John  Dietrich,  a  German  schol-  He  now  pursued,  with  indefatigable  in  dus- 
ar,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  Ariosto  and  try,  his  plan  of  an  edition  of  the  New 
Calderou,  was  bom  February  7,  1775,  in  Testament.  Having  received  an  appoint- 
Hamburg,  where  his  father  was  a  senator,  mem  to  a  regular  professorship  of  theology 
Against  his  own  wish,  he  was  intended  for  at  Jens,  he  published  a  synopsis  of  the 
a  merchant,  but,  in  his  17th  year,  obtained  Gospels.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
permission  to  follow  his  inclination  for  first  edition  of  the  whole  Testament.  Its 
study.  He  studied  at  Jona  in  1795,  and  peculiarity  is,  that  it  does  not  merely  con- 
was  favorably  noticed  by  the  leading  belles-  aider  the  accepted  or  rejected  readings, 
lettres  scholars  of  that  time  in  Germany  but  the  different  degrees  of  probability  tor 
— A.  W.  Scblegel,  Gothe,  Wieland  and  or  against  them  are  detcrminedand  rcpre- 
Schiller—  whose  intimate  friend  he  remain-  sen  ted  by  intelligible  marks  in  the  margin. 
ed.  He  first  studied  law ;  but  various  cir-  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  could  not  fm- 
cumstances,  among  them  an  increasing  ish,  ss  be  had  intended,  the  complete  odi- 
deafness,  determined  him  to  devote  him-  rion,  which  was  begun  in  1796,  and  ap- 
self  entirely  to  poetry.  Several  of  his  po-  peurcd  simultaneous!}-  at  Halle  and  Lon- 
emt  were  published  in  periodicals ;  hut  he  don.  He  was,  however,  incessantly  em- 
gained  celebrity  chiefly  by  his  Translation  ployed  on  it  till  his  death,  and  lived  to  see 
of  Tasso,  the  first  in  the  German  language  the  superb  edition,  published  by  Goschcn, 
in  the  metre  of  the  original.  Three  edi-  finished.  Gabler  has  edited  Griesbach's 
tions  of  this  translation  have  been  already  Opuiaiia  Academica  (Jena,  1834.,  2  vols.), 
published.  The  translation  of  Ariosto's  Griffin,  or  Gbtpho:i  (re^ka  fabulous 
Orlando  Furioso'  appeared  in  1804 — 1808.  monster  of  antiquity,  commonly  represent  - 
He  also  undertook  to  translate  Bojardo's  ed  with  the  body,  the  feet  and  claws  of  a 
Orlando  Innamorato ;  but  the  great  length  lion,  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  the 
of  this  poem  induced  him  to  abandon  the  ears  of  a  horse,  and,  instead  of  a  mane,  a 
attempt,  after  having  published  12  cantos,  comb  of  fishes'  fins:  the  back  was  cover- 
Bines  1815,  he  has  published  6  volumes  ed  with  feathers.     JEMu  says  that  its 
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is  gives  hint  blue  and  whining  neck  Tin:  lordship  of  Monaco  (afterwards  ele- 

ftathers^thebeakofaneaglejandfieryeyea.  vatedtoa  principality)  belonged,  for  more 
Later  writers  odd  other  particulars.  Ac-  than  600  years  (beginning  with  980),  to 
cording  to  the  book  Dt  Rerum  Natura,  k  the  Grimaldi.  With  the  Fiescos,  they  al- 
ia larger  than  an  eagle,  has  on  its  fore  feet  ways  played  an  important  pan  in  the  his- 
hrge  claws,  like  those  of  an  eagle,  and  tory  of  Genoa,  especially  in  the  disputes 
others  on  ita  hind  feet,  like  those  of  a  lion;  between  the  Glbelines  and  theGuelfs,  to 
and  it  lays  an  agate  in  its  nest.  Drinking  which  latter  party  both  families  belonged, 
cops  are  made  from  its  talons.  The  grit-  Large  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fin  is  so  strong,  save  Otesias,  that  he  con-  in  France  and  Italy,  increased  the  inllu- 
quers  all  beasts,  the  lion  and  elephant  on-  ence  of  the  Grimaldi,  from  whom  proceed- 
ly  excepted.  India  was  assigned  as  the  ed  sever*! eminent  men: — 1.  RammGri- 
native  country  of  the  griffins,  and  it  was  maidi  was  the  first  Genoese  who  conducted 
believed  that  they  buih  their  nests  on  the  naval  forces  of  the  republic  beyond 
the  mountains ;  that  they  could  be  easily  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Id  the  service 
caught  and  tamed  when  young,  but  never  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  Grimaldi 
when  full  grown ;  that  they  found  gold  in  Bailed  to  Zealand  in  1304,  with  16  Geno- 
the  mountains,  and  built  their  nestsof  it  ;or,  ese  galleys  and  SO  French  ships  under  his 
according  to  other  accounts,  that  they  fear-  command.  He  there  defeated  and  made 
ed  those  who  sought  for  gold  in  the  moun-  prisoner  the  count  Guy  of  Flanders,  who 
tains,  and  defended  their  young  against  commanded  the  enemy's  fleet  of  80  sail. — 
their  attacks.  BVittiger,inliis  Vasaigemal-  2.  JMotua  Grimaldi,  likewise,  distinguish- 
dc,  has  given  much  information  concern-  ed  himself  in  the  naval  service  in  the  first 
ing  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  animal,  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  Cata- 
He  maintains  that  this  end  similar  mini-  lonians  had  committed  hostilities  against 
Hem  are  merely  the  creation  of  Indian  Genoa,  which  city  had  been  prevented  by 
tapestry-makers,  who,  from  the  most  an-  internal  discord  from  punishing  the  of- 
cient  times,  employed  themselves  on  fence.  But  wheu  a  more  favorable  mo- 
strange  compoaitjoiiH  of  mythological  ment  arrived,  Antonio  received  the  coru- 
beasts.  The  Greeks,  who  saw  this  kind  mand  of  the  fleet,  with  the  commission 
of  tapestry  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  to  devastate  the  coasts  of  Catalonia. 
Persia,  thought  that  the  Hnimnk  depicted  This  commission  the  Genoese  performed 
on  it  were  really  inhabitants  of  India,  so  but  too  faithfully.  He  also  defeated  an 
rich  in  wonders,  and  they  spread  the  re-  Arragonese  fleet  of  42  saiL  Twenty-one 
port.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the  notion  years  after,  he  suffered  such  a  defeat  from 
of  this  bird  came  from  Asia  into  Greece  the  combined  Venetian  and  Cataloman 
in  the  train  of  Bacchus.  He  was,  there-  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Nicolas  Pi- 
fore,  the  symbol  of  illumination  and  wis-  sani,  that,  of  the  whole  Genoese  fleet,  only 
dors.  *  17  vessels  escaped.  This  defeat  (29th  of 
Gbillpabzeh,  Francis,  born  in  1790,  August,  1353)  obliged  the  Genoese  to  sub- 
fives,  at  present,  in  Vienna,  where  be  has  mit  to  John  Viseonti,  lord  of  Milan,  who 
an  office  at  court  In  1816,  he  attracted  promised  them  protection  against  their 
the  attention  of  the  public  As  Mulmer  enemies,  the  Venetians. — 3.  Giovanni 
was  led  by  Werner's  24th  of  February  to  Grimaldi  is  celebrated  for  the  victory 
write  bis  Sehzld  (Guilt),  Grillparzer  was  which  be  gained,  May  23,  1431,  over  the 
probably  excited  by  the  Sckvld  to  write  his  Venetian  admiral,  Nic.  Travisani,  on  the 
Jfknjraa  (Ancestress) — a  piece  still  more  Po,  although  Carmagnola,  the  most  dis- 
decidedly  belonging  to  the  fatalist  school,  bnguished  general  of  his  time,  was  ready 
It  is  full  of  horrors ;  but  the  poetical  Ian-  to  support  the  Venetians,  with  a  consideni- 
guage,  the  highly  lyric  power  displayed  in  ble  army,  on  the  banks  of  the  liver.  By 
his  descriptions,  and  the  novelty  of  the  an  able  manoeuvre,  Grimaldi  separated  the 
school  of  the  fatalists,  kept  this  play  a  long  Venetian  fleet  'from  the  bank,  where  die 
time  on  the  stage.  The  young  poet  pub-  army  was  stationed  (three  miles  below 
Usbed,  in  1818,  bis  Sappho,  and,  in  1829,  Cremona),  and  thus  succeeded,  not  only 
the  Golden  Fleece,  in  both  of  which  the  in  utterly  defeating  the  enemy,  but  in 
lyric  language  is  the  chief  merit.  La  a  taking  28  galleys  and  a  great  number  of 
subsequent  piece  ( Qttokar),  he  has  wisely  transports,  with  immense  spoils. — 4.  Do- 
chosen  a  subject  comparatively  modern ;  memco  Grimaldi,  cardinal,  archbishop  and 
it  breathes  a  more  dramatic  spirit  than  his  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  lived  in  the  16th 
earner  productions.    It  appeared  in  1834.  century.    Before  he  obtained  these  high 
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dignities,  Pius  V  intrusted  to  him  the  su-  explain  the  ancient  inscriptions,  discovered 
pervision  of  thti  galleys  of  the  States  of  duriDgihe  pontificate  of  Paul  V,  by  itlus- 
llii:  Church,  and  Grimaldi,  though  already  unlive  remarks.  A  list  of  his  antiquarian 
bishop,  was  present  at  the  naval  battle  and  philological  writings  may  he  found 
of  Lepanlo  (1571V  on  which  occasion  be  in  the  4lh  volume  of  Scriptar.  Bolagntri. 
is  mid  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  He  died  in  1(08. — 2.  Giovanni  Francuco, 
his  courage.  The  annals  of  the  Roman  callod  Bologtteit,  from  his  having  been 
church  also  relate  of  this  warlike  prelate,  bom  in  that  city,  lived  in  the  17th  ccntu- 
that  he  succeeded  in  totally  extirpating  ry,  and  was  an  eminent  painter,  architect 
the  poison  of  heresy  from  his  diocese,  and  engraver.  In  the  first  mentioned  art, 
He  died  in  1592,  end  left  behind  a  volume  he  took  the  Carracci  for  his  model ;  he  also 
of  letters  relative  to  the  events  in  which  studied  some  time  with  Albano.  Having 
he  had  been  engaged. — 5.  His  nephew  been  invited  to  Porin  by  cardinal  Mazorin, 
GtrarUmn  Grimaldi,  bom  at  Genoa  in  he  painted  several  frescos  in  the  Louvre. 
1397,  was  appointed,  in  his  28th  year,  vice-  As  an  architect,  he  was  no  less  dietin- 
legate  of  Romagna,  and  afterwards  bishop  guished  ;  ami  his  engravings  are  highly 
of  Albano  and  governor  of  Rome.  Ur-  esteemed.  Innocent  X  employed  liim  to 
ban  VIII  Bent  him  as  nuncio  to  Germany  execute  the  frescos  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
and  France  ;  and  the  services  which  he  Quirinal  Several  of  his  best  paintings 
rendered  the  Roman  court  were  reward-  are  to  be  found  in  the  church  Stu.  Marin 
ed,  in  1643,  by  a  cardinal's  hat.  After  del  Monte  in  Rome  ;  the  museum  at  Paris 
the  death  of  Urban,  Grimaldi,  from  grati-  also  contains  some  of  his  best  produe- 
tude,  protected  his  family,  and  thus  incur-  lions.  He  died  in  1680,.  74  years  of  age. 
red  the  displeasure  of  Innocent,  who  re-  Alexander,  a  aon  of  his,  is  likewise  known 
fused,  during  his  whole  life,  to  sign  the  ss  a  pointer. — 3.  Francesco  Maria,  a  Jesuit, 
bull,  constituting  Grimaldi  archbishop  of  was  born  in  Bologna  in  1613,  and  was 
Aix.  Not  till  Alexander  VII  succeeded  distinguished  as  a  mathematician.  He 
Innocent,  was  he  able  to  enter  on  his  new  assisted  Riccioli  in  his  mathematical  la, 
office  (1655).  lie  endeavored  to  reform  bore,  and  afterwards  published  a  work  on 
the  manners  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  tlie  spots  on  the  moon.  He  also  wrote 
for  which  purpose  he  established  an  ec-  Ph/nro-malkesis  dt  Limine  Caloribu* 
clesiasucal  seminary ;  he  likewise  founded  rf  bide,  ahuque  annexis  (Bologna, 
on  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  annually  die-  1665,  4  to.).  This  learned  Jesuit  died  in 
[titrated  100,000  livres  of  hie  vast  proper-  his  native  city,  in  1663L— 4.  .fVonretco, 
ty  in  alms.  He  contributed  much  to  the  who  likewise  lived  in  the  I7th  century, 
election  of  Innocent  XI,  whose  virtues  and  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
lie  revered.  Although  he  was  suhse-  joined  the  Jesuits,  snd  is  distinguished  as 
quently  appointed  dean  of  the  holy  col-  a  Latin  poet.  We  have  several  bucolic 
lege  in  Rome,  he  could  not  resolve  to  and  dramatic  poems  from  him,  which 
abandon  the  congregation  intrusted  to  evince  bis  talents.  He  died  while  profiw- 
him.  He  died  at  Aix,  in  1685, 90  yean  eor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  age. — 6.  Sfchdai  Grimaldi,  born  in  in  Rome,  in  1738,  about  60  years  of  age. 
1645,  was  invested  with  the  Roman  pur-  —5.  Pettr  GranaUli,  likewise  a  Jesuit,  was 
pie  by  Clement  XI,  in  1706.  He  died  in  born  in  Civita-Vecchia,  lived  in  the  16th 
1717,  leaving  immense  wealth. — 7.  An-  century,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  •  mis- 
other  Geromnw,  bom  in  1674,  was  honor-  sionary  in  the  East  Indies.  There  is  a 
ed  with  a  cardinal's  hot.  He  had  previ-  story  of  him,that,on  his  return  to  Europe, 
ouslyheen  the  nuncio  of  the  Roman  court  he  invented  a  machine,  by  means  at 
at  Avignon,  and  afterwards  at  Brussels,  which  (1751)  he  passed  through  the  air 
in  Poland  and  Germany.  lie  was  suhse-  from  Calais  to  Dover  in  an  hour.  It  is 
<[iiently  appointed  cardinal  legate  of  Bo-  mentioned  by  Pingeron,  in  lus  translation 
logna.  lie  died  in  1733.— Besides  these  of  the  work  of  Milizia,  and  by  Fontenai, 
Grimoldis,  we  find  others  of  this  name,  in  his  Didiotuuart  da  Artiste*.  Since 
conspicuous  in  science  and  art — 1.  Gia-  they  give  no  more  explicit  account  of  the 
ctmio,  a  writer  of  the  16th  century,  whom  aflair,  and  as  this  previous  experiment  is 
"firehose  hi  mentions  with  great  praise,  not  quoted  in  the  treatises  that  appeared 
He  was  bom  at  Bologna,  embraced  the  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  air-bal- 
clerical  profession,  and,  as  superintendent  loon  (1784),  we  must  entertain  some  doubt 
of  the  archives  of  the  church  of  St  Pe-  of  the  truth  of  the  aerial  journey  ascrib- 
ter  in  Rome,  rendered  an  important  eer-  ed  to  Peter  Grimaldi.— C.  Ctmttantme, 
rice  by  arranging  the  whole  of  this  ralua-  bom  at  Naples,  in  1667,  died  there  in 
b!e    collection.     He    also    attempted    to  1750,  was  a  jurist,  and  was  distinguished 
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for  tit  knowledge  of  history,  medicine  duke  of  Orleans.   The  fame  of  the  French 

ud  theology.      He  is,   however,  princi-  literati,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  led 

paih/ known  for  his  controversy  with  Ben-  to   his  being  employed,  in    conjunction 

edkis,a  blind  advocate  of  the  philosophy  with  Diderot,  to  transmit  to  the  duke  of 

of  Aristotle,  who  was  then  publishing  his  Soxe-Gotha  an  account  of  the  writing*, 

Lettert  apoiagetvJit,  in  wbich  he  mode  a  friendships,  disputes,  4w%,  of  the  authors 

furious  attack  on  Descartes  and  his  fol-  of  that  period.      Copies  of  this  curious 

towers.    Grimakti   defended    the  Carte'  correspondence  were  also  sent  to  the  em- 

•ians,  and,  in  a.  severe  reply,  reduced  the  press  Catharine  II,  the  queen  of  Sweden, 

father  ad  ahtitrdtaa,—7.  Franctxca  Antonio  Stanislaus,   king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of 

(who  died  inNaplcs  in  1784)  was  the  author  Detix-Ponta,  the  prince  and  princess  of 

of  some  good  historical  works  on  Naples,  Hesse-Dannstadt,  &c.   Frederic  the  Great 

ud  the  constitution  of  that  country.  cave  him  markaofgreatcstecm.   In  1776, 

Gaunt,  Frederic   Melchior,  baron  of;  he  was  appointed  envoy  from  the  duke  of 

counsellor  of  state  of  the  Russian  empire,  Saxe-Gothu  to  the  French  court,  honored 

grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Wladirnir ;  a  with  the  title  of  haron,and  with  several  or- 

ioaa  of  tetters,  whose  great  reputation  has  ders.  On  the  revolution  hreakingout,  he  re- 

ansen    from    posthumous    publications,  tired  to  the  court  of  Gothn,  where  he  found 

Hi:  was  horn  in  1723,  ut  Uatinlion,  of  poor  a  safe  asylum.     In  1795,  the  empress  of 

parents,  who, however, bestowed  on  him  RuBsinmadHhimherministerplenipotenti- 

<1  education.    His  taste  for  literature  ary  to  the  states  of  Lower  Saxony }  and  ho 

Tested  itself  in   his  youth,  when  he  was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  Paul  I,  and 

wrote   a   tragedy.     Having   finished   his  retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to  ro- 

ftodies,  he  went  to  Paris  as  governor  to  knqiuah  it.     He  then  returned  to  Gotha, 

the  children  of  the  count  of  Schomberg.  and  died  there,  Dec  19,  1607.    His  grand 

Soon  after,  ho  was  appointed  reader  to  the  work  was  published  in  different  portions 

duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.     At  this  period,  he  successively,  under  the  following  titles — 

became    acquainted    with    Jean-Jacques  Corresponaance  LilUrairt,  Philotophiqaeti 

Rousseau,  who  introduced  him  to  Diderot,  Critique,  adrutie  h  tin  Sovveraw  £AlXt- 

D'Alembert,  D'Holbach,  nnd  other  Parisian  mague,  depmn  1770,  puqu'en  1782,  par  It 

""""'"sophers  ;  a  piece  of  service  which,  Baron  de   Grimm  et   par  Dident  (Paris, 

"ting  to  Jean- Jacques  (Confession*,  1812,  5  vols,  8vo.];  Correrpondanec  Utti- 

.      repaid  with  ingratitude.    The  count  rave,   &c.   en    1/75,   177(5;    1783—1790, 

de  Friese  made  him  his  secretary,  with  ttroitiime  tt  drrnUre  Partie,  1813,  S  vols., 

appointments  which  rendered  his  circum-  8vo.) ;  and  Corrapondance  Littfrairt,  &c. 

fences  agreeable,  and  left  him  at  liberty  depuut     175,1,   jvsqu'en    1760,   (premiere 

to  pursue    his  inclinations.      His   vanity  Partie,  6  vole;  Svo.).     A  selection  from 

induced  him  to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  this  voluminous  mass  of  literary  gossip 

man  of  gallantry  ;  and,  as  he  attempted  was  published  in  4  vols.,  Svo.,  in  French 

">  repair  the  ravages  of  time  by  means  of  and  English. 

"woetics,  the  Parisians  bestowed  on  him         Grimm,  James  Lewis  Charles;  born  in 

fre  sobriquet  of  bp-aa  U  Blanc.    The  ar-  Hanau,  1785;  at  present  librarian  of  the 

rival  of  a  company  of  Italian  bouffons  in  elector  of  HesBe-CasseL    By  his  German 

Pars  having  divided  all  the  musical  con-  Grammar  (3d  ed,  Gdrringeu,  1823),  he 

nonseuis  into  two  parties,  Grimm  declar-  has  rendered  great  service  to  German  pht- 

ftt  for  the  Italian  music,  and  was  at  the  lology.     He  whs  the  first  who  explained 

hc*d  of  the  torn  dt  la  rant,  a  party  so  historically  the  elements  and   develope- 

■^Iled  because  thev  used  to  sit  in  the  pit,  ment  of   the   Teutonic    dialects.      This 

■aider  the  queen's  box,  whilst  the  friends  work  is  highly  distinguished  for  acutenees 

of  Rameau  and  the  French  music  formed  of  investigation    and  extensive  learning, 

'he  coax  da  roi.     Grimm  wrote  on  this  oc-  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

rasion  *  pamphlet,  full  of  wit  and  taste,  European  and  Asiatic  languages.    With 

1*  petit  Prophete  de  B&misckbrada,  and,  his  brother  William  Charles,  he  has  pub- 

"beri  his  adversaries  attempted  to  answer  lished  several  valuable  collections  of  the 

«,  completely  couAited  them  by  his  Lettre  productions  of  the  early  German  litem.- 

•*■  la  Mitfique  Franfaise.    These   nam-  ture.    A  part  of  his   Kinder  und  Hata- 

P|uet»  irritated  so  many  persons  against  marchtn— Nursery  Tales  (Berlin,  1812 — 

Wo,  that  they  talked  of  exile,  the  Bastilo,  1814, 2  vols;  12m©.)— has  been  translated 

*«- ;  but  when  the  excitement  had  sub-  under  the  title  German  Popular  Stories.  A 

"kiwi,  he  obtained  a  general  applause.    On  third  brother,  L  EniiDue,  is  an  engraver, 

the  death  of  the  count  de  Friese,  Grimm  and  has  produced  some  valuable  pieces. 
**s  nominated  principal  secretary  to  the        GkmoB   dx  la   RktkuUUC,  Alexandre 
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Balthsnr  Laurent,  the  most  witty  ctii  ■  model  One  might  as  well  turn  a  wax 
cure  of  modem  France,  member  of  the  image  for  a  wife.'  This  subject  has  been 
Arcadians  in  Rome,  and  of  several  learned  treated  by  poets  of  many  other  nations; 
societies,  bom  at  Paris,  1758,  was  the  son  for  instance,  by  Chaucer.  Grisrlda  is,  there- 
of a  farmer-general.  A  defect  in  the  fore,  not  unfrequently  used  to  designate  a 
formation  of  his  hands  obliges  him  to  use  woman  whose  patience  is  trial-proo£ 
artificial  fingers,  with  which  he  draws,  Ghisetts  (f>™-A);  originallyadresaof 
writes  and  carves  with  great  dexterity,  coarse  gray  cloth,  worn  by  the  females  of 
Till  1780  he  was  an  advocate ;  but  a  bitter  the  lower  classes ;  hence  it  is  used  for  the 
satire,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  having  females  themselves,  and  is  generally  used 
caused  him  to  tie  exiled,  he  subsequently  to  signify  a  belle  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  the  language  of  the  theatre,  griaeUe  signi- 
pasmng  his  time  in  literary  clubs,  in  the  lies  an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class 
/oyer  of  the  theatres,  &c    This  eccentric  of  toubrttta. 

character,  in  the  splendid  circle  of  his  pa-  Gaisons,  the  [GraubBndtcn} ;  the  Up- 
rents,  used  to  make  himself  merry  at  the  per  Rbterja  of  the  ancients ;  since  1788  a 
pride  of  rank  of  the  noble  world.  He  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It  is 
gave  a  celebrated  banquet,  to  which  no  the  largest  in  the  confederacy,  containing 
one  was  admitted  who  could  not  prove  3000  square  miles,  with  75,000  inhabit- 
himself  a  bourgeois.  Another  time  he  ants,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Glarus,  St. 
invited  to  his  house  some  persons  of  rank,  Gall  and  the  Vorarlberg;E.bv  the  Tyrol; 
and  received  them  in  a  room  hung  with  8.  by  the  Vaheline,  Milan  ana  the  canton 
black,  where  a  coffin  was  placed  behind  Ticino  ;  W.  by  Uri.  The  Grison  Alps 
each  of  them.  His  epicurism  equals  that  rise  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
of  Apicius  or  Vhellius.  He  lived  peaceably  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  from  8200 
through  the  revolution.  In  the  beginning  to  8400  feet ;  they  contain  341  glaciers 
of  Napoleon's  reign,  he  became  known  and  56  waterfalls.  The  Inn  and  the 
throughout  Europe  by  his  witty  Almanack  Rhine  have  their  sources  here.  The 
da  Gourmands,  which  he  dedicated  to  lowest  point  of  the  populous  valley  En- 
tile cook  of  Cambocirts  (from  1803  to  gadin,  at  Martinsbruck,  is  3234  feet  above 
1812,  8  vols.,  Wmo.y  For  the  parvenus,  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest  villain  is 
who  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  wealth,  stuated  at  an  elevation  of  5600  feet.  Trie 
he  wrote,  in  1808,  Le  Manuel  da  Am-  varieties  of  climate  are,  therefore,  very 
phitryons.  His  zeal  in  promoting  the  striking  in  the  Orisons.  The  country  is 
science,  of  the  palvie,  as  Montaigne  terms  divided  into  five  great  valleys : — 1.  The 
it,  led  nun  to  form  a  jury  of  epicures  valley  of  the  posterior  Rhine,  which  in- 
{digtutateurt),  who  held  a  monthly  ses-  eludes  the  Rheinwald,  and  the  valleys  of 
BJuii  in  theRocher  de  Cancale,  at  a  select  the  Schanwer,  the  Via  Mala  and  the  Dom- 
table,  where  judgment  was  passed  with  leech.     The  latter  is  formed  by  the  poste- 


black  and  white  balls,  on  a  juicy  salmi  rior  Rhine,  is  the  mildest  district  u 
or  a  fine  hlanc-mcmger,  with  all  the  solcni-  Grisons,  and  contains  33  villages,  in  winuu 
nlty  of  the  Roman  senate  of  yore,  in  the  the  Romansh,  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Ger- 
well  known  turbot  session.  Since  1814,  man  and  Italian,  is  spoken.  The  Scham- 
Grimod  has  lived  in  the  country,  but  ser-Vnlleycontains9  villages,  and  is  about 
without  neglecting  his  literary  pursuits.  7  miles  long.  Between  this  and  tho 
(See  Cookery.)  Rheinwald  is  the  terrible  Via  Mala,  which 
Griselda;  the  ever-patient  wife  of  the  is  formed  by  the  posterior  Rhine.  la 
marquis  di  8aluzzo,the  subjectof  the  tenth  this  and  in  the  Rheinwald,  the  winters 
novella  in  tha  tenth  giornata  of  Boccaccio's  last  9  months,  on  account  of  their  elevated 
Decameron.  The  marquis's  beau  idiot  situation.  Two  formidable  roads  lead  to 
of  a  wife  was  a  woman  of  all-enduring  Italy,  one  over  the  Splugen,  the  other  over 
patience.  He  chooses  Griselda,  the  daugh-  the  St.  Bernard.  The  former  was  passed, 
ter  of  one  of  his  tenants,  ill-treats  her  in  in  1800,  by  the  French,  under  Macdonald. 
a  variety  of  ways,  takes  away  her  two  Lecourbe,  with  a  considerable  corps,  van- 
sons,  and  makes  her  believe  that  they  are  rured  to  enter  the  latter  in  1797. — 2.  The 
killed.  At  last  he  turns  her  out  of  doors  second  valley  is  that  of  the  anterior  Rhine, 
in  her  shift,  and  celebrates  a  marriage  which  extends  from  the  western  frontier 
with  a  noble  lady.  But  finding  that  Gri-  and  the  St.  Gothard  to  Coin  and  Lticien- 
selda  endures  every  thing  patiently,  he  stcig.  Here  are  the  most  interesting 
takes  her  back,  restores  her  two  sons,  and  points — the  old  Benedictine  abbey  Disea- 
treats  her  as  marchioness.  No  one  can  tis,  whose  literary  treasures  and  buildings 
suppose  that  Griselda  is  held  up  ss  a  were  destroyed,  in  1799,  by  the  French ; 
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also  Oantz  (the  town],  the  old  Coire  (q.  v.),  general  information  and  urbane  demeanor, 
where  Roman  antiquities  and  coins  are  gave  him  great  influence.  President  Ad- 
found.— &  The  frird  valley  is  that  of  En-  ama  offered  him,  in  1801,  the  secretari- 
gadin,  or  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  ship  of  war,  which  waa,  however,  decttn- 
which  stretches  from  south-west  to  north-  ed.  In  1607  he  leagued  his  seat  in  the 
cast,  and  contains,  indeed,  no  important  house  of  representatives.  In  this  year 
town,  but  incomparable  views  and  pictur-  he  become  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
esque  scenery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  of  Connecticut,  and  filled  the  office  with 
romantic  spots  on  earth. — 4.  The  fourth  much  reputation.  In  1808  lie  was  one 
valley  is  formed  by  the  Alhuls,  a  river  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-pres- 
which  rises  in  the  Julian  or  Septimian  idenL  In  1809  he  was  chosen  lieutcn- 
mountains,  snd  fells  into  the  Posterior  ant-goveruor,  and  in  1811  governor,  of  his 
Rhine  at  Thusis. — 5.  The  fifth  valley  is  native  state.  He  died  in  October,'  1818. 
that  of  the  Prettignu,  situated  on  tho  Governor  Griawold  was  uncommonly 
northern  frontier,  in  die  neighborhood  of  amiable  and  dignified,  us  well  asable.  He 
the  Voroiberg  ;  Mayenfield  is  the  princi-  was,  for  several  years,  an  eminent  leader 
pal  town. — The  people  of  the  Grisonsarc  of  the  federal  party, 
divided  into  three  leagues  (in  Gcnnan,Bun-  Gritti  ;a  noble  Venetian  family.  An- 
te; hence  the  German  name  of  tbeconton,  drae,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Graubuniitai);  the  League  of  God's  house,  Turks,  concluded  a  treat}'  between  the 
the  capital  of  which  is  Coire;  tho  Gray  Porte  and  Venice  (1501).  At  a  later  peri- 
League,  with  Ilantz ;  and  the  League  of  od,  he  commanded  the  Venetian  armies 
the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  of  which  Davos  'in  the  war  against  the  league  of  Cam- 
is  considered  as  the  chief  place.  In  these  bray,  was  mode  prisoner  by  Gaston  de  Font 
three  places  63  deputies  of  the  leagues  (q.  v.),  and  persuaded  Lduis  XII  to  secede 
assemble  annually  in  September,  under  from  the  league,  and,  in  1513,  to  conclude 
three  heads,  deliberate  on  the  affaire  of  a  treaty  with  the  republic  From  1523  to 
the  canton,  and  decide,  finally,  in  legal  1538,  he  was  doge. — I/udovico  Grilti,  son 
cases.  The  canton  sends  1600  men  to  of  Andrew,  was  bom  in  Constantinople, 
the  army  of  :he  confederacy,  and  contrib-  during  his  father's  captivity ;  served  in  the 
utes  12^100  guilders.  About  two  thirds  of  armies  of  the  Turks,  among  whom  heen- 
the  inhabitants  profess  the  Helvetic  Prot-  joyed  a  high  reputation;  commanded  at  tho 
estant  religion.  But  the  ministers  have  siege  of  Vienna;  defended  Buda,  in  1531 ; 
so  scanty  an  income,  that  they  are  obliged  became  governor  of  Hungary,  but  drew 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  industry,  upon  himself  the  popular  hatred  by  die 
The  only  Latin  school  is  in  Coire.  About  murder  of  the  bishop  of  Wardrin.  The 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants  speak  an  Italian  Hungarians  besieged  him  in  Medwisch, 
dialect  ;  these  are  in  Engadin.  About  which  they  took  in  1534.  They  cut  off 
28,000  speak  the  Swiss  dialect  of  the  Ger-  his  hands  in  the  morning,  his  feet  at  noon, 
man,  and  more  than  36,000,  chiefly  near  and  his  head  in  tho  evening, 
the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  speak  the  Ro-  Groo  ;  a  general  name  for  any  spiritu- 
mansh  or  Ladin.  This  language  is  a  relic  ous  liquor  and  water  mixed  together;  but 
of  the  old  Bomana  ruttka.  Commerce  is  more  particularly  applied  to  rum  and 
is  much  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  of  water  cold,  without  sugar. 
the  passes  on  the  frontiers.  The  exports  Grooer,  Frederic  Charles,  and  Aldeb- 
(ehiefly  to  Milan)  are  cattle,  cheese,  coals  rath,  Henry;  the  former  bom  1766,  in 
and  rare  minerals  ;  for  which  grain,  salt,  Holstein ;  the  latter,  1774,  in  Lufieck ;  two 
linen  and  cloth  are  received  in  return.  inseparable  friends  and  artists.  Groger  is 
Grist  Mill.  (See  Mill.)  a  historical  painter,  and  Aldenrath  a  min- 
GaiswoLV,  Roger,  a  governor  of  Con-  iature  painter.  Both  have  distinguished 
necrJcut,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  in  that  state,  themselves  by  lithographic  productions 
Hay  31, 1762.  His  father  had  also  been  Groger  had  to  struggle,  in  his  youth,  with 
governor,  and  his  mother  was  the  daugh-  the  greatest  obstacles,  having  been  an  ap- 
ler  of  the  first  and  the  sister  of  the  second  prentice  to  a  tailor,  a  turner  and  a  houao 
governor  Wolcott,  He  was  graduated  at  jminter,  and  was  often  punished  for  foliow- 
Vulo  college  in  1780,  and,  three  years  ing  his  inclinations  for  drawing.  They 
afterwards,  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  live  in  Hamburg. 

soon  acquired  the  highest  distinction.    In  Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular 

1794,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  con-  curve  made' by  the  intersection  of  two 

gross,  in  which  body  his  intimate  know!-  semi-cylinders    or  arches,   and   is  either 

edge  of  the  public  afloirs  and  true  interests  regular  or  irregular; — regular,  as  when  tho 

of  his  country,  joined  to  his  greet  talents,  intersecting  arches,  whether  semicircular 
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or  semi  elliptical,  are  of  the  same  diame-  besides  many  bastions  and  other  fbrtificn- 

ters  and  heights ;  and  irregular,  when  one  tions,  which  would  render  on  attack  upon 

of  the  arches  is  semicircular,  and  the  other  it  very  difficult.     Its  port  to  very  commo- 

semi- elliptical.  dioua  ;    ships  enter  with   great   ease  by 

GaftLttAH,  Charles  Louis  William  von,  means  of  a  canal,  whose  sides  ore  lined 
late  minister  of  justice  and  the  interior,  with  large  stones  for  about  nine  miles  from 
and  president  of  tne  council  of  ministers  of  the  sea.  The  university  of  Groningen, 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse-Dannstant,  was  founded  in  1614,  and  endowed  with  the 
born  July  23,  1775,  in  Giessen.  In  1796,  revenues  of  several  monasteries,  has  Ion* 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  been  respectable.  It  consists  of  fivefactu- 
uuiversity  of  Giessen.  In  1916,  he  was  ties,  and  has  a  good  library.  Here  are  si- 
called  to  Darmstadt,  to  preside  over  a  so  academies  tor  drawing,  navigation  and 
commission  for  drawing  up  a  new  code,  agriculture,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
He  rose  gradually  to  the  post  of  minister,  dumb,  and  societies  of  lawyers  and  pbyai- 
in  which  he  managed  all  branches  of  ciana.  In  ltSC,  an  epidemic,  caused  by 
the  government,  except  the  military,  the  great  drought,  did  great  injury.  Some 
Grolman,  during  his  long  career  as  pro-  authors  think  this  city  to  be  on  the  spot  of 
feasor  of  law,  has  written  many  works,  the  ancient  fortress  which  Tacitus  men- 
some  of  distinguished  merit,  as  his  Prin-  tions  under  the  name  of  Corbuloaie  monu- 
ciples  of  the  Science  of  Criminal  Law  aunfum,buttherei8noliistoricalproofofib 
(4th  edit,  1836),  in  which  he  lays  down  Gronovidi  (properly  Gronop) ;  the  name 
the  theory  of  prcvmlxotv,  as  the  German  of  several  celebrated  critics  and  philolo- 
lawyers  call  it,  and  several  others.  He  boa  gists.  1.  John  Frederic,  one  of  the  most 
also  edited  or  written  for  several  law  pe-  banted  students  of  antiquities,  was  born 
riodicalsof  high  replication.  at  Hamburg  in  1611.     He  studied  at  Leip- 

GHor*rnGE.i;a  province  of  the  kingdom  sic  and  Jena,  and  went  through  a  course 
of  the  Netherlands,  between  52°  Sff  and  of  law  at  Altdorf,  spent  some  time  in  Hol- 
53°  28'  N.  lat,  and  6°  10"  and  7°  17  E.  land  and  England,  was  appointed  profea 
Ion.,  forming  the  north-eastern  extremity  sor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Deventer, 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ger-  and,  after  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinsius, 
man  ocean,  containing  780  square  miles:  succeeded  him,  aa  professor  of  belles-let- 
is  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  tresat  Leyden  (1658),  where  he  died  1671. 
the  sea  by  dikes.  It  is  very  level,  and  is  in-  With  extensive  knowledge  he  combined 
tersected  by  innumerable  canals,  partly  for  indefatigable  industry  and  amiable  man- 
the  purpose  of  safety,  and  partly  to  drain  tiers.  His  editions  of  Livy,  Statius,  Jus- 
the  land,  which  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  in  tin,  Tacitus,  Gellius,  PluBdrus,  Seneca, 
others  sandy,  and  in  others  marshy.  In  SaJlust,  Pliny,  Plautus,  &c,  and  his  Ofaser- 
the  south-east  are  the  vast  morasses  of  various,  are  valuable  for  their  notes  and  im- 
Bourtonge.  There  are  many  lakes,  of  proved-  readings.  His  Commentariu*  it 
which  the  Zuidlaader,  the  Schild  and  the  Snferau  displays  a  thorough  acquaintance 
Foxholster  are  the  principal.  The  climate  with  the  Roman  language  and  antiquities ; 
■a  damp.  The  142,575  iuhnbitantsare  most-  and  his  edition  of  Hugo  Grotius's  work, 
ly  Calvinists,  and  raise  great  numbers  of  De  Jure  Belli  d  Pari*,  is  justly  valued,  on 
cattle.  Grouingen  takes  tho  sixteenth  account  of  the  notes.  9.  His  son  Janus, 
place  in  the  kingdom,  and  sends  four  dep-  bom  at  Deventer,  in  1645,  studied  there 
tides  to  the  states-general.  The  provin-  and  at  Leyden.  He  spent  some  months  at 
eiai  states  consist  of  36  members.  In  1810,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  returned  to 
it  was  made  a  department  of  the  French  Leyden,  where  he  published,  in  1676,  an 
empire,  under  the  name  of  the  Western  edition  of  Polybius,  which  met  with  such 
Emt.  Thecapital  of  this  province  ia  Gro-  applause,  that  he  received  ati  offer  of  a  pro- 
ningen.     (See  the  following  article.)  fessorahip  at  Deventer.      He  refused  it, 

GkORinoEn  ;  a  city  in  the  Netherlands,  however,  from  a  desire  to  travel  through 
capita]  of  the  province  of  Groningen,  on  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  grand-duke 
the  riven  Hunse  and  Fivol,  81  miles  west  of  Tuscany  conferred  on  him  a  professor 
of  Bremen,  100  miles  north-east  of  Am-  ship  at  Pisa,  which  he  relinquished  in 
sterdam  ;  lat.  53°  13"  13"  N. ;  Ion.  6™  34*  1679,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
26"  E. ;  27,800  inhabitants ;  churches,  12.  belles-lettres  at  Leyden  and  geographer  to 
It  is  large,  rich,  strong,  well  peopled,  and  the  university.  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
adorned  with  many  excellent  buildings,  1716.  This  learned  and  industrious  critic 
public  and  private;  its  figure  is  nearly  edited  Tacitus,  Potybius, Herodotus, Pom- 
round,  encompassed  with  good  ramparts,  ponius  Mela,  Cicero,  Ammianus  MorceUi- 
guarded  by  large  ditches  filled  with  water,  nua,  &.C.,  and  compiled  the  valuable  The- 
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•am  Jhdiqttiiatwm  Crawan—  (Leydeu,  1S15,  formed  the  subject  of  another  work, 

1697, 13  vols.  foL)    He  also  promoted  the  which  he  executed  in   1817.    The  pre- 

wjWiaUJaa  of  the  collections  of  Gravius.  vailing  confusion  and  want  of  nobility  in 

(See  GriKuiiu.)    These  two  works  should  the  principal  character  are  looked  upon  as 

be  united,  and,  to  form  a  complete  library  unfortunate  defects.    A  group  of  national 

of  antiquities,  the  Aonw  Thaaur.  Ant.  guards,  however,  is  very  expressive.    The 

Am.  by  Sollcngre  (Hague,  1716;  3  vols,  fight  on  the  back  ground  and  die. figure 

fuL),   Ui,:    Utriutque   The*,  nova   SuppU-  of  an  old  servant  are  exquisite.     In  1824, 

matla,   by   Poleui  (Venice,   1737,  5  vols,  he  completed  his  painting  for  the  dome 

fcL),  the  Iiucriptiona  Antiqua  totius  Orbit  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  covering 

Soil,  by  Gruter  (Amsterdam,  17U7, 4  vols,  a  space  of  3250  feet,  and  thirefore  requir- 

fol.),  and  the  licxkon  Aid.  Ram-,  by  Pius-  ing  the  figures  to  be  colossal.     It  npre- 

cua  (Leuwarden,  1713,  U  vols.  fbL),  should  aents  Genevieve   protect! ug   the    French 

be  added.    He  had  many  weak  points  in  throne.    Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Sl  Louis, 

his  charact*  r,  and  his  vanity  led  him  to  as-  and  (instead  of  Napoleon,  who  furnished 

eail  and  calumniate  men  of  the  greatest  the  plan)  Louis  X  VIII,  with  tlm  duchess  of 

nrrit,  such  as  Henry  Stephens,  Spanheim,  Angouleme,  form   tlie   principal   groups. 

Vonus,  Sulmasias,  tiochart  and  Grmvius.  When  Charles  X  aaw  the  picture,  he  sa- 

3.  His  son  Abraktaifiora  st  Leydeu,  1C5J4,  luted  the  artist  as  baron,  and  the  minister 

allowed  himself  a  good  philologist,  by  his  granted  him  50,000  francs,  in  addition  to 

editions  of  Justin,  Pompouius  Klein,  Taci-  the  price  of  the  picture  {1CC,C00  fronts}. 

tua  and  jElian.     He  died  there  in  1775,  All  the  works  of  this  artist  are  marked  by 

librarian  to  the  university.  bold  design  and  powerful  coloring.     Gros 

Gftoa  ( FrauJi) ;  thick,  strong  ;  a  word  is  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  of  the 

used  in  many  compositions  for  silks,  as  lesion  of   honor,  and    proftssor    in   the 

rro*  dt  JfapU»,  gro*  tie  Tours,  gnu  dtBtr  school  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Ess,  &c^  all  strong  fabrics.  Grosbeak    [loxia,  I..1      Tltese    birds 

Gros,  Anthony  John,  bom  in  Paris,  are  in  general  shy  and  solitary,  chit  fly 
1771,  a  pupil  of  David,  is  the  most  cele-  living  in  woods,  at  a  distance  from  the 
brand  pointer  of  battle-scenes  of  the  see.  habitations  of  man.  Their  vocal  powers 
Gros  hist  made  himself  known  by  his  are  not  great,  and  hence  they  are  little 
■kill  in  portrait  painting ;  but  he  soon  do-  sought  idler  as  song  birds.  Their  most 
voted  himself  to  the  path  of  rich  and  no-  conspicuous  characteristics  are  the  thick- 
bte  composition,  in  which  he  seems  to  ueas  and  strength  of  their  bills,  which  en- 
hsve  taken  Paul  Veronese  for  he  modeL  able  them  to  break  die  stones  of  various 
Ilk  first  celebrated  work  was  the  picture  kinds  of  fruits.  There  are  many  species 
of  the  Sick  of  the  Plague  at  Jaffa,  finish-  of  them,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
ed  in  1804.  An  officer  is  represented  L.  toctoOirmuUa.  This  species  is  an  in- 
holding  a  handkerchief  before  his  face,  to  habitant  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
avoid  inhaling  the  infection,  while  the  Button  says  it  is  a  shy  and  solitary  bird, 
hem  of  the  piece  ftarlessly  approaches  with  no  song.  The  female  builds  her 
and  touches  one  of  the  sick.  All  the  fig-  nest  in  trees ;  it  is  composed  of  small,  dry 
ores  in  this  work  are  portraits.  All  that  roots  and  grass,  and  lined  with  warmer 
is  terrible  in  such  a  subject  is  represented  materials.  The  eggs  are  roundish,  of  a 
in  the  clearest  light,  hut  softened  by  skill  bluish  preen,  spotted  with  brown.  The 
of  execution  and  happy  conception.  This  green  grosbeak  (L.  chLiria'j  is  common  in 
painting  excited  general  admiration.  It  every  pert  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  be 
was  purchased  by  the  government,  and  seen  in  every  hedge,  especially  in  winter. 
Gros  was  coin  missioned  to  execute  the  It  does  not  migrate.  The  female  builds 
hattle  of  Aboukir.  This  splendid  paint-  in  hedges  or  low  bushes ;  she  lays  five  or 
ing  be  completed  in  about  14  months,  six  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  marked 
His  Battle  of  Eylau  is  painted  with  ex-  st  the  larger  end  with  spots  of  a  reddish 
quisite  skill.  There  is  much  that  is  over-  brown.  The  pine  grosbeak  (L.  atuchlta- 
eharged  in  it,  however:  and  a  delicate  tor)  inhabits  the  cold  regions  of  both  con- 
taste  must  be  particularly  offended  with  tinenta,  whence  it  occasionally  visits  tem- 
the  profusion  of  mutilated  soldiers.  In  perate  climates  in  the  winter.  The  female 
1814,  Gros  executed  a  picture,  represent-  makes  her  nest  on  trees,  at  a  small  dia- 
log the  visit  of  Francis  I  aud  Charles  V  tance  from  the  ground,  and  lays  four  white 
to  the  abbey  of  St-  Denis,  which  excited  eggs.  There  are  several  species  peculiar 
great  admiration.  It  was  designed  for  the  to  North  America,  as  the  cardinal  bird  (L. 
sacristy  of  the  church.  The  departure  caraxmJit),  which  is  found  from  New 
of  the  king,  on  the  night  of  March  20,  England  to  South  America,  and  is  most 
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numerous  went  of  the  Alleghanjes.     This  wing,  from  which  the  Russian  line  inelin- 

beatitifijl   binl,   which   ia  often    kept   in  ed  inwards  towards  J&terbock ;  while  the 

cages,  on  account  of  its  bright  plumage,  Prussians,  in  the  centre,  were  advanced  to 

is  created,  of  a  red  color,  brighter  beneath,  Trebbin.     The  Prussian  generals  Hirsch- 

with  the  throat  black,  and  bill  red ;   the  fold  and  Puttlitz  observed  Magdeburg  bo- 

fomale  is  of  a  drab  red  color.    The  other  yond  Brandenburg.    On  both  wings,  the 


spocies  are,  evening  grosbeak  (L.  txtptrti-  light  troops  were  dispersed  as  far  as  Wir- 
n/i),  rose-braasted  grosbeak  {L.  ludoeisia-  tenberg,  Guben  and  Itarulh.  On  the  22d, 
iw),  blue  grosbeak  [L.  carulea).  the  enemy  entered  the  curve — Regnier  in 


Grosche.i;  a  silver  coin,  so  called  the  centre,  Bertrand  on  the  right,  and 
from  the  Latin  grtasus  (thick) ;  thick  Ourtinot  on  the  left  wing.  They  attacked 
coins,  in  opposition  to  thin  lead  coins,  the  Prussians,  at  Trebbin,  who  gave  way. 
Tli  ■:  oldest  groschen  known  were  struck  On  the  23d,  Bertrand  fell  upon  general 
in  Troves,  in  1104.  The  first  Bohemian  Taueuzien  at  Blankenfeld,  but  was  rc- 
groschen  were  coined  in  12JG,  at  Kutten-  pulsed.  Regnier  forced  his  way  to  Grose- 
burg.  In  1525,  the  groschen  wus  divided  heeren,  tie  Key-stone  of  the  arch,  about 
into  12  pfennigs.  In  1504,  the  small  10  miles  from  Berlin.  Here  he  was  no- 
groschen,  now  in  use,  wera  first  struck  at  expectedly  attacked  by  the  brave  Bulow. 
the  city  Gosalar.  The  Marien-groschen  At  the  same  time,  Borstell  surrounded  the 
ore  vulued  at  eight  pfennig?,  and  30  mod-  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  Prussians 
cm  groschen  of  Prussia  are  equal  to  a  fought,  with  great  courage,  in  sight  of 
thaler.  Grown  is  also  the  name  of  a  their  capital.  A  mounted  Saxon  bat- 
Russian  copper  coin,  worth  two  copecks,  tery  having  been  outflanked  and  taken, 

Gnoss  (fiat.),  in  opposition  to  net,  is  ap-  they  advanced  to  a  charge.      The   dis- 

plind  to   merchandise,  including  that  in  charge  of  fire-arms  being  rendered   im- 

wuich  it  is  packed.      It  "refers  purticu-  possible  by  the  rain,  the  soldiers  fought 

lariv  to  weight.  Thus  we  say,  "Thoiuigof  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  and 

coffee  weighs  nine  hundred  weight  gross"  with  bayonets.     Gross-Beeren  was  takem 

that  is,  including  the  weight  of  the  hag.  by  storm;   the    Saxon    and    the  second! 

Gross-Bbsee:*,  Battle    of,  August  French  division  were   driven  from  the 

23,  1813.     August  17, 1813,  the  armistice  field,  and  the  cavalry   of  the   duke  of 

having  expired,  the  war  between  the  allies  Padua  routed.     Oudinot  now  brought  up 

and  Niipoleon  commenced  anew,  and  the  the  three  divisions  of  reserve,  which  were 

emperor  of  Prance  desired   to  hurl   his  attacked  by  the  Russians  and  Swedes  oa 

bolts,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  camps  at  they  deployed  from  the  wood.     Cardell, 

Breslau,  Prague  and  Berlin.     They  re-  colonel  of  the  Swedish  forces,  supported 

i-oihd  upon  himself  on  the  Katzbach,  at  by  an  attack  of  cavalry,  took  the  enemy's 

Culm    and    Gross-Beeron.      Berlin    was  artillery.     Oudinot  now  abandoned   the 

protected  by  the  militia  and  the  northern  struggle,  and  retreated  to  Wittenberg  and 

army,  commanded   by   Bomadotte,   then  Torgau,  on  the  Elbe.     He  lost  30  cannons 

crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and  consisting  of  and    more    than    2000    prisoners.      The 

the  third  and  fourth  Prussian  divisions,  the  Prussians  gained  possession  of  Juterbock, 

Russian  corps  under  Woronzow,  Winzin-  and,  on  the  23th,  of  Luckau.    A  pyramid 

gcrode  and  Czcrnitechef,  and  about  22,000  of  cast  iron  has  been  erected  on  the  spot 

Swede*     The  French  annv,  reinforced  by  by  Frederic  William  III. 

the  forces  of  Wurtemborg,  Bavaria,  Darm-  Grotefesd,   George    Frederic ;    bom 

stadt  and  Saxony,  was  formed  into  four  1775;  director  of  the  gymnasium  in  Hano- 

divisiona,  led   by   Oudinot   (the   general-  ver;  a  distinguished  German  philologist. 

in-chief],  Victor,   Regnier  and  Bertrand,  Hit  published  are  vised  edition  of  Wenck's 

nil  was,  together  with  the  cavalry,  under  Latin    Grammar    (fourth    edition,    1624, 

",  from   80,000   to  90,000    strong.  Frankfort),  and  an  abridgment  of  it  at  the 

ation  was  the  capture  of  Berlin,  same  place.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Gerraan- 

as  supported  by  general  Girard,  Latin  grammars.      He  has  also   written 

with    the   garrison    of   Magdeburg;    but  many  learned  philological  treatises.     His 

die    crown-prince   performed,  in  detail,  nephew  Augustus,  co-rector  of  the  royal 

the  same  operations  against  this  body  aa  pcedagogium  at  Ilfeld,  ia  the  author  of  a 

the  allies  against  the  main   body  of  the  Complete  Latin  Grammar  (two  volumes, 

enemy.     His  army  formed  a  curve  from  Hanover,  1830). 

Buchhaltz,  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  Osotesouks,    in   punting,  are   often 

through  Mirwnwalde,  Klein -Beeren,  Hein-  confounded  with  araouque*.      All  oma- 

ersdorf,  Blankenfeld,  Ruhladorf,  to  Belitz  meats  compounded  in  a  fantastical  man- 

and    Treuenbtiezen,  the    extreme    right  ner,  of  men,  beasts,  flowers,  plants,  Ate, 
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bit  called  sometimes  arabesques,  and  himself  on  die  side  of  BarneveMt,  sup- 
sometimes  grotesques ;  but  there  is  a  die-  ported  him  by  his  pen  and  influence, 
(iiiakm  between  them.  Arabesques  ore  This  involved  him  in  the  trial  which  ter- 
fkiwer-pieces,  consisting  of  all  lands  of  ruinated  in  die  beheading  of  Burneveldt, 
leaves  and  flowers,  real  or  imaginary,  in  1619,  and  the  condemnation  of  Gro- 
They  are  so  called  from  the  Arabians,  tius  to  imprisonment  Tor  life  in  the  fortress 
who  first  used  them,  because  they  were  of  Louvestein.  He  succeeded  in  escap- 
not  permitted  to  copy  beasts  and  men.  ing  from  this  fortress  by  concealing  him- 
As  *  they  were  also  used  by  the  Moore,  self  in  a  chest,  in  which  his  wife  had  sent 
they  are  sometimes  called  morttques.  The  him  books.  After  wandering  about  for 
Romans  ornamented  their  saloons  with  some  time  in  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  he 
paintings,  in  which  flowers,  genii,  men  escaped  to  Prance.  Louis  XIII  gave  him 
and  beasts,  buildings,  fee,  are  mingled  to-  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  The  Dutch 
tether  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  ambassadors  endeavored  in  vain  to  preju- 
Tbene  ornaments  are  properly  called  grv-  dice  the  king  against  him.  Richelieu  was 
leagues,  because  they  were  found  in  the  unfavorably  disposed  towards  him,  and,  in 
rained  buildings  of  the  ancient  Romans,  1631,  even  hie  pension  was  withdrawn, 
and  in  subterranean  chambers,  which  the  Grotius  then  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Italians  call  grotlots.  The  origin  of  these  relying  on  the  favor  of  Frederic  Henry, 
finmssje.  compositions  is  traced,  by  Botti-  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  written  him  a 
ger,  to  the  carpets  of  Persia  and  India,  sympathizing  fetter.  But,  by  the  influ- 
adoroed  with  all  the  wonders  of  Oriental  ence  of  his  enemies,  he  was  condemned 
fable.  In  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Livia,  at  to  perpetual  banishment.  Grotius  next 
Rome,  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  the  proceeded  to  Hamburg.  During  his  rest- 
houses  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  deuce  in  that  city,  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
many  other  places,  such  grotesques  have  of  Poland  and  of  Spain  made  attempts  to 
been  found ;  sometimes,  indeed,  showing  persuade  him  to  settle  in  their  states ;  but 
an  excess  of  ornament,  but  generally  val-  the  protection  which  the  chancellor  Ox- 
liable  for  their  arrangement  and  execu-  enstiern  promised  him,  and  the  inclination 
lion.  Raphael  was  well  aware  of  their  of  queen  Christina  for  learning,  induced 
beauty,  and  caused  his  pupils,  particularly  him  to  accept  the  offers  of  this  princess. 
Giov.  Nanni  da  Udine,  to  use  thcrn  as  In  1634,  he  went  to  Stockholm,  when  be 
patterns  in  painting  the  porticoes  of  the  was  appointed  counsellor  of  state  and  am- 
Vaiican.  He  likewise  used  them,  as  the  bassaaor  to  the  French  court.  This 
ancients  did,  for  borders.  The  taste  for  choice  displeased  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
grotesques  has,  in  part,  degenerated  into  was  irritated  to  see  a  man  return,  who 
the  monstrous  and  unnatural ;  grotesque  had  been  denied  protection  and  a  reai- 
bas  therefore  become  a  term  of  art  to  ex-  dence  in  France ;  but  Oxenstiern  would 
press  a  distorted  figure,  a  strange  monster,  not  allow  any  other  minister  to  be  nomi- 
""  "  nated,  snd  Grotius  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1635.    He  discharged  his  dunes,  as  am- 

Gaonus,  or  Dx  Grout,  Hugo,  a  schol-  baeeador,  for  10  years,  and  gained  univer- 
sr  and  statesman  of  the  most  diversified  sal  respect  On  his  return  to  Sweden  by 
talents,  was  born  at  Delft,  April  10th,  1583.  the  way  of  Holland,  he  met.  in  Amster- 
He  was  descended  from  n  noble  family,  and  dam,  with  the  most  honorable  reception. 
received  an  excellent  education.  In  his  Most  of  his  enemies  were  dead,  and  his 
15th  year,  he  sustained,  with  general  np-  countrymen  repented  of  having  banished 
ptause,  theses  ou  philosophy,  mathematics  the  man  who  was  the  honor  of  his  native 
and  law.  The  next  year,  he  accompanied  land.  He  was  received  with  equal  favor 
Barneveldt  (q.v.),  the  Dutch  ambassador,  to  by  the  queen  in  Sweden.  He  afterwards 
France^  where  be  gamed  the  approbation  of  requested  his  dismission,  and,  having 
Henry  IV,  by  bis  genius  and  demeanor,  finally  obtained  it,  was  on  his  way  to  Hot 
and  was  every  where  admired  as  a  prodigy,  land,  when  a  storm  drove  him  to  Pome- 
After  his  return,  he  conducted  his  first  rania.  He  fell  sick  at  Rostock,  where  he 
knrsuit  in  his  17th  year ;  and,  in  his  24th,-  died,  August  28,  1645.  With  the  talents 
was  appointed  advocate- general.  In  1613;  of  the  most  able  statesman,  Hugo  Grotius 
be  became  syndic,  orpensioner,  of  Rotter-  united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He 
dam.  The  disputes  of  the  Remonstrants  was  a  profound  theologian,  excellent  in 
and  their  opponents  then  disturbed  the  exegesis,  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
tranquillity  of  Holland.  (See  Jfrmmiant.)  Testament  being  still  esteemed  ;  a  distin- 
Baraeveldt  was  the  defender  of  the  for-  guished  bellee-fettree  scholar,  an  acute 
mer  party.    Grotius,  who  had  declared  philosopher  and  jurist,  snd  m  historian  in- 

vox.  vi.  7 


the  offspring  of  an  unrestrained  imagina-    nated,  and  ( 
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writings  have  bad  a  decisive  influence  on  1792,  as  commander  of  a  regiment  ol 
the  formation  of  a  sound  taste,  and  on  goons.  In  the  succeeding  winter,  he  wan 
the  diffusion  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
manner  of  ifrlnlrmg  in  affair*  of  science,  army  of  the  Alps,  and  contributed  essen- 
Ae  a  philologian,  he  seizes  the  genius  of  tially  to  the  conquest  of  Savoy.  He  was 
his  author  with  sagacity,  illustrates  brief-  then  sent  into  Vendee,  where  he  distin- 
ly  and  pertinently,  and  amends  the  text  giushed  himself  on  several  occasions,  but 
with  facility  and  success.  His  metrical  wag  obliged  to  leave  the  army  ir  ~~ 
translations  from  the  Greek  are  executed  quence  of  the  decree  of  the  coi 
with  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  Among  the  excluding  all  nobles  from  any  military 
modern  Latin  poets,  be  holds  one  of  the  command.  In  1794,  he  was  again  sent  to 
first  places,  and  he  also  tried  his  powers  in  Vendee,  with  die  rank  of  general  of  divis- 
Dutch  verse.  But  the  philosophy  of  ju-  ion,  disappointed  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
risprudence  has  been  especially  promoted  igraots  at  Quiberon,  and  cooperated  vig- 
by  his  great  work  on  natural  ana  nuional  orousiy  with  the  measures  of  general 
law,  De  Jure  Belli  d  Pari*,  which  laid  the  Hoche.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed  Bee- 
foundation  of  a  new  science;  besides  ond  in  command  of  the  army  destined  for 
which  he  wrote  JtnnaU*  Belgicn  tuque  ad  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  A  storm  rhspere- 
•ftm.  1609 ;  ParalUlon  RerUmpublk.  ;  De  ed  the  fleet,  and  he  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Vtritate  Rcligionit  ChruU,  and  Poemata  Bandy,  with  a  small  part  of  the  land  force* 
(Leydeo,  1617,  12mo.).  and  a  few  ships.  He  determined,  nev- 
Grotta  del  dire  {dog's  cow)  j  the  erthelesa,  to  land  his  forces ;  but  the  rear- 
most remarkable  of  the  many  grottoes  admiral  Bouvet  refused  to  comply,  and 
around  Naples,  mentioned  even  by  Pliny  Grouchy  was  obliged  to  return  to  France 
(lib.  3,  c  90),  hollowed  out  of  a  sandy  without  effecting  any  thing.  In  1796,  be 
soil,  to  the  depth  often  feel,  and  the  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
breadth  of  four.  A  light  vapor,  resent-  received thecommondof'thecitadelofTu- 
bling  that  of  coal,  is  always  seen  rising  tin,  and  afterwards  of  all  Piedmont,  where 
about  six  inches  in  height  The  walla  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence, 
do  not  exhibit  any  incrustation  or  de-  moderation  and  firmness.  In  the  follow- 
posit  of  saline  matter  No  smell  is  emit-  ins  year,  his  services  contributed  essen- 
ted,  except  that  which  is  generally  con-  dally  to  Moreau's  victories  in  Germany, 
nected  with  a  subterranean  passage.  A  and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  was  gained 
dog  is  moat  commonly  chosen  to  exhib-  chiefly  by  his  energy  and  courage.  Dur- 
it  the  effects  of  this  vapor.  The  animal,  ing  the  trial  of  general  Moreau,  he  mani- 
hetd  in  it,  at  first  struggles  considerably,  tested  his  sentiments  in  his  favor  in  such 
nut  loses  all  motion  in  about  two  min-  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
utes,  and  would  immediately  die,  if  it  Napoleon,  who  continued,  indeed,  to  em- 
was  not  withdrawn  into  the  open  sir.  ploy  him  in  the  most  dangerous  and  im- 
The  effect  is  the  same  on  all  animals,  and  portant  enterprises,  but  without  rewarding 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  his  services.  In  the  campaigns  against 
gas  (see  Carton),  which  produces  deash  Prussia,  in  1806  and  1807,  he  commanded 
merely  by  suffocation.  A  man,  however,  a  cavalry  corps,  compelled  the  corps  of 
may  enter  the  cave  with  impunity,  as  be  prince  Hoheniohe  to  capitulate  at  Prenzlau, 
may  wade  into  the  water,  because  the  and  that  of  Bl&cher  near  Lubeck,  and  d' 
■■"•■'  inguished  himself  at  Friedland.  Fro 
L808  to  tbe  time  of  the  Austrian  war,hew_ 

Svernor  of  Madrid,  was  then  attached  to 
•  army  of  Italy,  penetrated  to  Hungary, 

a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grot-  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 

.     The  outsides  of  these  grottoes  are  Wagram.    In  reward   for   his  important 

usually  adorned  with  rustic  architecture,  services,  he  was  created  commander  of 

and  their   inside    with    shell-work,   cor-  the  iron  crown,  colonel-general   in    the 

ad,  be.  chasseurs,  and  grand-officer  of  the  empire. 

GaoucBT,  EmsnueL  count  of,  was  born  During  the  campaign  in  Russia  (1613), 

at  Paris,  in   1766,   entered  the    military  general  Grouchy  commanded  one,  of  the 

service  at  tbe  age  of  14,  and,  in  1785,  three  cavalry  corps  of  the  grand  army, 

was  appointed  an  officer  in  the  king's  took  an  important  part  in  all  tbe  great  op  - 

body-guard.     On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  erstiona,  covered  the  retreat  to  Smolensk, 

revolution,  he  showed  his  attachment  to  and  received  the  command  of  tbe  •acred 

liberal  principles,  left  the  guards  in  conse-  tquadrv*,  composed  of  generate  and  offi- 


GROUCHY— GROUP. 

-.,       ianokon  had 

the  security  i 

extremity.  Offended  by  the  refusal  of  the  weatherin  the  bcginningof  the  winter 
the  emperor  to  confide  to  him  the  com-  of  1824-5,  that  (his  plant  flowered  on  the 
maud  of  a  division  of  infantry,  Grouchy  30th  of  December,  in  the  streets  of  Boa- 
retired  from  the  service.     But  on  the  lose  ton. 

of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  disastrous  Grotj.id  T±cxle  ;  a  general  name  given 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Germany,  be  to  all  sorts  of  ropes  and  furniture  which 
offered  to  resume  bis  post  Napoleon,  belong  to  the  anchors,  or  which  are  em- 
while  be  permitted  him  to  choose  between  ployed  in  securing  a  ship  in  a  road  or  har- 
the  array  in  Piedmont  and  the  cavalry,  W ;  aa  cables,  anchors,  bow-lines,  &c. 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  consider-  Gboup  (Italian  groppv  or  grvppa) ;  a 
ed  that  he  would  be  most  useful  at  the  term  employed,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
head  of  the  cavalry,  the  command  "of  to  signify  an  assemblage  of  several  ob- 
whic.h  Grouchy,  therefore,  determined  to  jects,  such  as  Satires  of  men,  beasts,  fruits 
accept.  His  brilliant  services  in  the  cam-  or  the  lite,  which  have  some  relation  to 
paign  of  1814  were  rewarded  with  the  each  other,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
baton  of  marshal.  After  the  restoration,  as  to  present  to  the  eye  one  connected 
he  received  no  appointment,  and  he  there-  whole.  To  group  objects,  is  to  arrange 
fore  joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  them  according  to  then-  magnitude,  direc- 
Elbo.  In  1815,  he  received  the  command  tion,  apparent  motion,  etc.,  so  as  to  form 
of  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  one  whole.  Rules  for  the  disposition  and 
(80  squadrons}.  On  the  17th  of  June,  he  employment  of  groups  are  derived  front 
woe  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  philosophical  principles  of  art.  These 
and  on  the  18th,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  rules  require  a  unity  of  interest,  which 
Waterloo,  was  before  Wavre.  Napoleon  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  variety 
accuses  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  of  expression.  Thus,  in  historical  paint- 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  by  permitting  two  di-  ings,  all  the  figures  have  reference  to  the 
▼noons  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  BIO-  principal  one,  to  which  the  attention  is 
cber,  to  join  the  English  forces.  After  chiefly  directed.  The  groups  must  also 
the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  marshal  be  easily  embraced  by  the  eye,  and  agree- 
Grouchy  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.  He  able.  This  depends  upon  a  skilful  ar- 
ms one  of  the  19  general  officers,  whose  rangement  of  the  figures  and  distribu- 
arrest  was  ordered  by  the  ordomunux  of  tion  of  the  light  The  cone,  the  pyramid, 
Jury  24,  1815,  in  consequence  of  which  and  a  bunch  of  (Trapes,  have  been  taken  hb 
he  retired  to  the  U.  States,  where  be  re-  models  of  a  group.  Titian  regarded  the 
manned  and]  he  received  pennission  to  bunch  of  grapes  as  a  model,  because,  in  in 
return  to  France.  In  his  Observations  outlines  and  surfaces,  it  exhibits  a  unity 
on  tha  Campaign  of  1815,  published  at  connected  with  the  most  agreeable  variety, 
Philadelphia,  Grouchy  has  defended  liim-  and  all  the  necessary  differences  of  light 
self  from  the  charges  of  the  emperor,  and  shade  and  reflections.  In  the  pyramid 
His  sister,  we  have  the  model  of  the  relation  between 
Oratcky,  Sophie,  wife  of  the  famous  a  small  height  and  brood  surface.  Menga 
Condorcet,  died  1822.  She  is  the  author  advises  to  bring  the  larger  masses  into  the 
of  several  valuable  works.  Her  tranela-  centre,  and  the  smaller  to  the  cireurnfer- 
rjon  of  Smith's  ThtorU  da  Sfntimmls  eDce,  which  gives  lightness  and  grace  to 
manna  is  admired.  Mod.  Condorcet  the  group ;  not  to  arrange  the  figures  in 
showed  a  touching  solicitude  for  her  succession,  nor  to  bring  out  various  promi- 
brother,  the  marshal,  when  he  we*  tried,  mint  parts  of  the  figure,  for  inmance,  heads, 
in  1617,  and  defended  by  his  son.  so  as  to  form  together  straight,  horizontal, 
Gkouiwul  [senecio  vulgaris) ;  a  weed,  perpendicular  or  oblique  tines ;  to  avoid 


»  from  Europe,  and  dowering  and   repetition,   and  to  exhibit  only  the 

throughout  the  whole  season.     It  belongs  most  beautiful  portions.    He  also  thinks 

to  the  natural  order  campotita ;  the  stem  it  advantageous  to  unite  the  groups  of 

is  fistulous,  about  a  foot  high ;  the  leaves  figures  in  uneven  numbers,  and  to  ob- 

•mplexicau]  and   amuate-pinnatifid ;    the  serve  the  same   roles  in  collecting  the 

flowers  small,  yellow,  destitute  of  any  ray,  groups  into  pictures.    Of  the  even  sum- 

and  disposed  in  a  loose  corymb.    The  ben,  he  says,  the  most  tolerable  ere  those 

plant  is  emollient,  has  a  herbaceous  and  which  are  made  up  of  two  uneven  ntun- 

a'ighlxy  acid  taste,  but  is  rejected  by  al-  hers;  for  example,  6,  10,  14;   but  those 

ukm  every  quadruped, except  the  hognnd  formed  of  two   even   numbers,  such  as 
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4,  8,  12,  can  never  be  introduced  with  desert  plains  in  particular  districts  of  the 
grace.  The  reason  is,  that  such  a  dispaei-  Union,  avoiding  immense  intermediate  re- 
turn serves  to  avoid  uniformity.  If  mo-  gions.  The  male  is  furnished  with  wing 
notouy  of  figures  in  a  group  is  intolerable,  Eke  appendages  to  his  neck,  covering  two 
a  monotony  of  groups  in  a  picture  is  as  loose,  orange,  skinny  boga,  capable  of  be- 
little to  be  endured ;  and  one  pyramidal  ing  inflated.  Its  favorite  food  is  the  par- 
group  at  the  side  of  another  gives  to  the  triage  berry,  though  it  is  also  fond  of 
whole  a  stiff  and  constrained  appearance,  whortleberries  and  cranberries.  It  corn- 
Moreover,  objects  apparently  separate  may  monly  unites  in  coviea,  until  the  pairing 

""   "6  to  unite  two  groups,  otherwise  season.     Ruffed  groure,   or  (  — 

pvbich  the  artist  effeetr  L '■'  *'■-  ^  -----  "■ —     -J  ->-  — 

fill  intermingling  of  light  and  a! 

GHOO-BB 4         -*-■-:-.. 

of  birds,  v 

naked  bond,  often  o:  ,  ,  , 
of  an  eyebrow.  They  are  wild,  shy,  and  kick,  &c;  it  is  seldom  found  in  open 
almost  untamable.  They  live  in  rami-  plains.  The  manners  of  this  bird  are  sol- 
Lea,  dwelling  in  forests,  barren  countries,  ltaiy,  being  usually  found  in  pairs  or  sin- 
far  from  man  and  cultivation.  They  feed  gry.  It  generally  moves  along  with  great 
exclusively  on  berries,  buds  and  leaves,  stateliness,  with  the  tail  spread  out  like  a 
They  ore  polygamous,  the  male  abandon-  fan.    The  male  makes  a  peculiar  noise, 


ing  the   female,  and   leaving  to  her  the  termed  drumming.    This  is  done  by  rc , 

whole  care  of  the  progeny.    The  number  idly  striking   with   his  stiffened   wings; 

of  eggsvaries  from  eight  to  fourteen.  The  it  is  mast  common  in  the  rooming  and 

largest  species  is  die  mood  grouse.  (71  urn-  evening.    It  pain  in  April,  and  lays  in 

gaUua).    This  is  superior  in  size  to  the  May.    The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen 

turkey,   and  is  peculiar  to  the  old  conti-  in  number,    it  is  in  best  order  for  the  to- 

neuL      It  lives  in  pine   forests,    feeding  ble  in  September  end  October.    The  oth- 

on  the  cones  of  the  .fir,  which,  at  some  er  American  species  are,  the  dusky  grouse 

seasons,  give  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  its  (7*.  obscurus),  inhabiting  near  the  Rocky 

flesh.     The  black  grouse.  [T.  Utrix),  also  mountains;    Canadian  grouse  (T.  Cana- 

peculiar  to  the  old  continent,  is  about  the  densis),  peculiar  to  the  northern  and  north- 

...     n  fow^  (jlou^jj  it  is  much  western  parts  of  the  U.  States,  more  corn- 


heavier.  It  chiefly  lives  in  high  and  mon  in  Canada:  long-tailed  groust  (T. 
wooded  situations,  feeding  on  various  phnsinnrJlits)  inhabits  the  western  wilds  of 
kinds  of  berries.  It  does  not  pair,  but,  on  the  U.  States  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
the  return  of  spring,  the  males  assemble  GauHBiaa ;  a  city  in  the  Prussian  gov- 
in  great  numbers,  when  a  contest  for  su-  eminent  of  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  with  10,000 
penority  ensues,  and  continues  with  great  inhabitants.  ft  manufactures  a  greaa 
bitterness  till  the  vanquished  are  put  to  quantity  of  broadcloth,  and  is  surrounded 
flight  Red  grouse  (7*.  Sbohcut).  This  by  vineyards,  which  produce  large  quan- 
bjrd  is  also  called  mnorfoid,  and  is  found  tides  of  wine.  The  wine  is  much  used 
in  great  plenty  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot-  to  mix  with  inferior  French  wines,  to  be 
land.  It  pain  in  the  spring  ;  the  female  sold  in  the  interior.  It  is  so  astringent, 
lays  eight  or  ten  eggs.  The  young  follow  that  it  is  commonly  said,  in  Germany, 
the  hen  the  whole  summer.  Aa  toon  as  "You  can  mend  the  holes  of  a  stocking 
they  have  attained  their  full  size,  they  by  putting  some  Griinberg  wine  into  it." 
unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  are  Gbuheh,  Christian  Godfrey ;  a  cele- 
extremel;  shy  and  wild.  rVhilt  grouse  hrated  German  physician,  born  Nov.  8, 
[T.  albus).  This  bird  is  ash-colored  in  1744,  at  Sogon,  iu  Silesia.  He  first  stud- 
summer,  but  its  hue  changes  to  a  pure  ted  theology,  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
white  in  winter.  It  is  found  in  most  north-  after  whose  death  he  followed  his  own 
em  regions.  Buffon,  speaking  of  this  inclination  for  the  medical  science,  in 
bird,  says  that  it  avoids  the  solar  heat,  and  which  he  became  one  of  the  most  prolific 
prefers  the  biting  frosts  on  the  tope  of  and  practical  writers.  He  wrote  about  SO 
mountains ;  for,  as  the  snow  melts  on  the  large  works,  and  many  essays,  which 
rides  of  the  mountains,  it  constantly  as-  show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  an- 
cends.  The  flesh  is  dark  colored.  There  cient  medical  literature,  as  well  aa  sound 
are  also  several  species  peculiar  to  North  practical  judgment.  He  was  a  long  time 
America,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  professor  in  the  university  at  Jena,  where 
the  pinnated  groan,  or  heath  hen  (7*.  eu-  he  died  Dec  4, 1815.  He  wns  member 
pido.)      This  curious  bird  inhabits  open,  ofa  vastmimberof  academies  and  learned 
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On  bit 
_    .  j,  he  became  syndic  to  the  senate  of 

Uilbksm,  Charles  Justus  von,  bom  Feb.  Gloguu.     He  died  suddenly  (1664),  in  an 

28, 1777,  studied  in  Halle  and  Gottiiigen.  assembly  of  the   estates.     Gryphius  did 

In  1803,  he  received  an  office  under  the  much  Tor  German  literature.    At  a  time 

PrueBJan  government.     When  the  French  when  there  were  no  German  dramas  but 

entered  Posen,  Gruner  was  making  a  col-  the  carnival  plays,  he  wrote  tragedies  and 

lection  for  the  widow  of  Palm,  the  book-  comedies,  which  displayed  his  acquaint- 

scller,  who  was  shot  by  the  French  for  ance  with  the  ancient  and  modem  litera- 

having  published  a  pamphlet  against  them,  tiire,  and  contained  many  poetical  paasa 

Gruuer  was  therefore  denounced  to  mar-    though  they  allowed  no  acquaintance  i 

sbnlDavousl  as  a  suspicious  person;  upon  theatrical  effect  The  Dutch  poet  Vondai 
which  he  went  himself  to  Davoust  with  seems  to  have  been  his  model.  Many  of 
the  list  of  subscribers,  and  the  marshal  his  other  poems  breathe  a  high  lyric 
subscribed  a  huge  sum.  Afterwards,  feel-  spirit,  mixed  with  a  tone  of  melancholy, 
ing  unsafe,  he  fled  to  Tilsit  He  was  then  occasioned  by  his  misfortunes, 
appointed  the  president  of  the  police  in  Ber-  GllaJaXitXAK*  ;  formerly  an  intendaney 
lin,*t  tliat  time  a  very  dangerous  and  deli-  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  Sonora  and 
can-  situation.  In  loll,  he  was  indirectly  Durango,  E.  by  Zacatecaa  and  Guanaxua- 
obiiged,bytheFrench,togiveupnisouice.  to,  8.  by  Vallndolid,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
In  1812,  be  wsnt  to  Bohemia  (whether  sent  ocean ;  it  is  350  miles  long  end  300  broad ; 
by  government  or  not  is  not  known),  and,  square  leagues,  9612 ;  population  in  1803, 
supported  by  Russia  and  England,  estnb-  630,000.  It  contains  2  cities,  6  towns,  and 
hafaed  connexions  throughout  Germany  322  villages.  The  principal  mines  aro 
far  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  domina-  those  of  Bolanos,  Arientos  de  Oburra, 
Don.  The  plan  was  to  begin  with  the  Hostiotipaquillo,  Copaia  and  Guicbichils. 
burning  of  the  French  magazines,  when  It  is  crossed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Rio  de 
their  troops  were  for  advanced  in  Russia;  Santiago.  All  the  eastern  part  is  table 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  French  rendered  land,  and  has  a  pleasant  climate.  The 
this  plan  abortive,  and  the  Prussian  gov-  maritime  regions  are  covered  with  forests, 
ernment  was  obliged  to  demand  his  arrest  and  abound  in  excellent  timber  for  ehip- 
of  the  Austrian  government.  He  remain-  building ;  but  the  air  is  very  hot  and  lin- 
ed in  confinement  a  year,  when  the  Rub-  healthy .  This  country  now  forms  the  stats 
aian  government  delivered  him  from  his  of  Yahsco,  in  the  Mexican  confederacy, 
prison.  During  the  war  against  the  Guadalajara  ;  a  city  in  Mexico,  capi- 
French,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  tal  of  the  country  of  the  same  name,  on 
Rhenish  provinces,  where  he  was  very  the  Santiago,  240  miles  N.  W.  of  Meiico  ; 
active.  The  emperor  of  Russia  conferred  kin.  103°  Sr  W.;  Int.  21°  if  N.;  population, 
on  him  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  first  19,500 — Spaniards,  mulattoes  and  masti- 
clsas.  After  Napoleon's  second  foil,  he  zoes.  Itisabishop'ssee,andissituatedin 
was  made  Prussian  director  of  the  police  a  delightful  and  fertile  plain,  is  regular  and 
for  Paris  and  the  environs,  in  which  ca-  hondaome,  containing  eight  squares,  a 
pacity  be  counteracted,  with  great  decis-  magnificent  cathedral/ two  colleges,  many 
wn  and  dexterity,  the  cunning  of  Fouche,  convents,  and  a  manufactory  of  cigars, 
who  employed  every  means  to  retain  the  The  houses  are  mostly  of  ti  ' 
works  of  art  which  bad  been  collected  in  the  streets  unpaved,  and  tfi 
Paris.  After  the  peace,  the  king  of  Prim-  drawn  by  unshod  mules. 
sia  made  him  a  noble,  and  appointed  him  Guaoaloupe  ;  an  island  of  the  West 
minister  to  the  Swiss  republics.  He  died  Indies,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Feb.  8, 1820.  Gruuer  has  written  several  valuable  of  the  Caribbee  islands.  It  is 
valuable  works  on  subjects  connected  situated  in  Ion.  63°  W,  and  in  1st  16°  30* 
with  politics  and  the  police.  N.,  and  is  between  60  and  70  miles  in 

Gar ;  a  measure  containing  one  tenth  length,  and  about  25  miles  in  its  greatest 

of  a  line.                                                *  breadth.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 

Gftrrarus,  Andrew  (properly,  Grejfl,  channel,  in  breadth  from  30  to  80  yards, 

a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  1616,  at  Glogau.  This  channel  runs  north  and  south,  and 

He  studied  at  Fraustadt  and  Dantzic,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  on  both  sides 

acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  law;  by  a  large  bay  at  each  end.   Theeaatpart 

after  which  he  became  tutor  in  a  family,  of  the  island  is  called  Grandt  Tare,  and  is 

He  passed  ten  years  in  travelling  through  about  57  miles  from  Antigua  point    This 

Holland,  France  and  Italy,  during  which  pert  is  about  120  miles  in  circumference, 

he  formed  friendships  with  many  of  the  The  west  part,  which  is  properly  Quads- 
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loupe,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  Panama,  with  Maracaybo,  or  some  plane 
This  is  36  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  in  the  valleys  of  CucuLa,  for  its  capital. 
S3  where  broadest,  and  about  130  in  cir-  Sr.  Gual  proposed  tlie  appellation  of  Co- 
cuit  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  rich.  Its  lombia  for  the  new  republic,  and  thus  led 
produce  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  other  to  the  adoption  of  thia  name  for  the  union 
West  India  islands,  namely,  sugar,  coffee,  afterwards  formed  of  the  whole  of  New- 
nun,  ginger,  cocoa,  logwood,  &,<:.  The  Granada  and  Venezuela,  In  1821,  he 
island  is  well  stored  with  horned  cattle,  was  a  member  of  the  first  general  con- 
sheep,  hoiHna,  &c  Thia  island  was  first  grese  of  Colombia,  which  produced  the 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus.  It  constitution  of  that  year.  Afterwards  ha 
waa  taken  pOssMaJan  of  by  the  French  in  became  secretary  of  the  department  of 
1635,  who  drove  the  natives  into  the  foreign  affairs ;  and,  in  1896,  he  was  op- 
mountains.  In  1759,  it  was  taken  by  a  pointed  to  represent  bis  government  m 
British  squadron,  and  was  restored  to  the  congress  of  Panama,  and  attended 
Prance  at  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was  the  various  meetings  of  that  body  as  one- 
again  taken  by  the  British  in  1794 ;  but  of  its  members.  Owing  to  bis  having  re. 
was  retaken  by  the  French  in  1795.  In  sided  some  time  in  Baltimore,  he  is  per- 
1810,  it  was  again  taken  possession  of  by  sonally  known  and  esteemed  in  the  (J. 
a  British  armament  j   and,  in  1814,  was  States. 

restored    to    tlie    French.      Population,        Guamanoa  ;  a  town  in  Peru,  the  see  of 

130,000 :  whites,  12,500 ;  slaves,  101,000 ;  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  extends  over  sev- 

free  negroes,  6500.  oral  districts  ;    Ion.  77°  56'  W. ;   hu.  19° 

Guadet,  Marguerite  Elie;  one  of  the  50*  N.;  population  wared  from  16  to  26,000. 

most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Giron-  Tbis  city  was  founded  for  tlie  convenierj- 

(TiEts.     {See  Giron/tiita.)  cy  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Lima 

Guaiacuh;  a  genus  of  planta,  contain-  and   Cusco.    There  are  three  parochial 

ingfourorfivearhorescent  species,  natives  churches,  one  for  the  Spaniards  and  two 

of  the  West  Indies  and  the  tropical  parts  for  Indians,  besides  the  cathedral  and  sev- 

of  America.     The  yellowish- brown  gum  eral  cither  churches  and  convents.    In  it 

resin,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  obtained  is  a  university,  which  has  a  large  rcve- 

by  wounding  tlie  bark  of  one  or  more  of  nue,  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  divinity 

these  trees.     It  has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  and  law, 

is  sudorific,  and  is  frequently  employs:!  in  Guahahahi.  {See  Cat  hkauL) 
chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  dec.  The  Guanaxuato  ;  a  state  (formerly  an  in- 
wood  itself  possesses  similar  medicinal  tendency)  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  San 
properties.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  pin-  Luis  Potato,  E.  by  Mexico,  S.  by  Mecbo- 
nete,  and  the  peduncles  axillary,  bearing  neon,  and  N.  W.  by  Guadalaxara  and  Za- 
single  blue  flowers.  The  wood  is  exceed-  catecas;  population,  382,829 ;  53  leagues 
ingly  hard,  so  much  so  as  frequently  to  long  and  31  broad;  square  leagues,  911. 
break  the  iooIb  employed  in  cutting  it ;  of  a  It  is  the  most  populous  state  in  Mexico, 
pale  yellow  color  near  the  exterior,  and  and  is  famous  for  its  rich  mines.  It  con- 
blockish  brown  at  the  heart ;  specifically  tains  3  cities,  4  towns,  37  villages,  and  33 
heavier  than  water ;  and  is  well  known  un-  parishes.  The  most  elevated  point  of  this 
der  the  name  of  Ugmtmvitte.  It  is  used  for  mountainous  country,  according  to  Hum- 
a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  the  wheels  and  boldt,  is  9235  feet  above  the  sea. 
cogBofsugarmills,fbrpulleys,bowls,enda  Guahaxuato,  or  Sa-tta  Fe  Gca[iax- 
variety  of  ornamental  articles  of  furniture,  cato  ;  city,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  pobsh.  the  same  name ;  140  miles  north-west  of 
The  tree  has  now  become  very  scarce  in  Mexico  ;  Ion.  100°  551  W. ;  lat.  31"  N.  : 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  large  quantities  population  within  the  city,  41,000;  and,  in- 
having  been  cut  dowu  for  exportation.  eluding  the  mines  surrounding  the  city. 

Goal,  Pedro,  a  civilian  by  education,  the  buildings  being    contiguous,   70,600. 

of  the  province  of  Carthagena,  in  Colom-  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  defile,  hemmed 

bia,  has  been  distinguished  in  that  coun-  in  by  mountains,  theground  on  which  the 

try's  war  of  independence  in  various  im-  city  is  built  being  6836  feet  above  the  sea. 

portant  stations.      In   1814,   he  was  the  The  streets  ere  irregular,  but  the  city  is 

presiding  officer  of  the  chamber  of  repre-  well  built,  and  contains  three  convents,  a 

t.ri„.,g  of  ),}3  province.    At  that  time,  college,  two  chapels  and  fire  hermitages, 

waa  agitated  for  creating  a  con-  The  mines  of  Guanaxuato  are  the  most 

oof  the  littoral  provinces,  to  ex-  productive  in  the  world.    The  mines  of 

tend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  intendancy  yielded,  from  1796  to  1803, 

the  boundaries  of  the  conunandancy  of  fV3fi0O,0O0  m  gold  and  silver ;  nearly 
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$5,000,000  per  ■™iitti[  and  nearly  equal  sembled  the  janizaries,  the  guard*  of  the 

to  one  fourth  of  tbe  whole  quantity  of  the  whan.    In  flirt,  in  every  real  despotism, 

gold  and  silver  produced  in  Mexico.  tbe  tendency  of  tbe  body  guards  is,  to  be- 

Goahca  Vr-Lici,  or  Huauca  Vesica;  come  tbe  .masters.  (Bee  Janaaru*.)  At 
jurisdiction  in  die  bishopric  of  Gunman-  a  later  period,  the  trabantt  arid  HatsdUari 
go,  in  Peru.  The  town  which  gives  name  (archers)  guarded  the  persons  of  the  Ro- 
to this  government  was  founded  on  ac-  nmn-Germaii  emperore ;  and  similar  troops 
count  ofthe  famous  rich  quicksilver  mine,  were  maintained  at  other  courts.  In  the 
and  to  the  working  of  it  the  inhabitants  middle  ages,  distinguished  persons,  in  tuv- 
owe  their  subsistence.  bulent  cities,  often  had  guards;  at  least,  this 

Goasca  Vei.ic*,  town,  Peru,  in  the  di-  was  frequently  the  case  in  tbe  larger  cities 

ocese  of  Guamniiga,  and  capita]  of  a  juris-  of  Italy,  and,  alone  tune,  every  cardinal  bad 

diction  of  the  same  name ;  30  miles  north-  his  own  guard.    The  CorstcanB  were  then 

west  of  Gunmangn,  130  south-east  of  Li-  employed  for  this  service  in  Rome.     But, 

ma;  Ion.  74°  AS  W. ;  tat  12°  45*  S. ;  pop-  until  recent  times,  guards  were  merely 

ulanon  5J200.    Itis  13^08  feet  above  tbe  destined  to  protect  tbe  person  ofthe  roou 

level   ofthe  sea.    The  buildings  are  of  erch,  or  some  thstinguiahed  person.  When 

stone,  more  or  less  porous.    It  stands  in  a  tbe  interest  of  the  monarch  is  different 

breach  ofthe  Andes,  has  a  changeable  and  from  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  Bafer  to  choose 

cold   climate,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  foreigners  for  body-guards,  as  not  baring 

towns  in  Peru.     This  town  is  famous  for  any  interest  in  the  disputes  between  the 

its  mines  of  mercury,  also  for  its  gold  and  two  parties ;  hence  the  Scotch  archers  of 

■Over.  Louis  XI,  and  the  Swiss  of  the  Bourbons. 

Guards ;  troops  whose  particular  duty  In  Prance,  their  number  seems  first  to 

it  is  to  defend  the  person  of  a  civil  or  mil-  have  been  augmented  by  the  ostentatious 

inu-y  ruler;      In  modem  times,  the  term  Louis  XIV,  the  idol  of  monarchists.    As 

rwrrrf  has  been  used  to  designate   corps  his  plan  of  government  was,  to  avail  him- 

anDnsruiahed  from  the  troops  of  the  line  self  of  the  commons  against  the  nobles,  and 

by  superior  character,  or  only  by  rank  and  of  a  standing  army  against  the  commons, 

dress.    The  interest  of  the  governors  be-  the  number  and  importance  of  the  guards 

ing  often  different  from  that  of  the  govern-  were  much  increased.    The  station  dw  roi 

ed,  and  the  rulers  being  also  often  Sable  to  in  his  reign  amounted  to  8000  men,  but 

be  called  to  account  for  the  evils  suffered  still  retained,  more  or  less,  the   character 

by  the  people,  sovereigns  have  had  guards  of  household  troops, — that  is,  it  was  their 

from  the  mast  ancient  times.      The  As-  duty  to  guard  the  person  and  palaces  of 

Syrian  and  Penan  monarchs  bad    body  the  kings.    Most  ■lonarcbs  had   similar 

guards,  from  whom  the  generals  of  the  'troops,  and  many  ofthe  smaller  ones  were 

troops  were  taken.    Alexander  formed  a  distinguished    for  the  splendor  of  their 

guard  of  nobles,  and  many  such  have  ex-  guards.    The  petty  princes  of  Germany 

Med  in  modem  times.    These  guards  of  bod  brilliant  corps  of  Swiss,  Hevdukera, 

Alexander  were  the  sons  of  the  noblest  &c.    Frederic  the  Great  led  his  battalion 

persons  of  the  empire,  and  were  divided  of  body-guards  into  the  fire,  like  other 

into  two  classes.  The  inferior  class  guard-  troops.    lie  had  several  battalions  of  hi- 


ed the  exterior  of  tbe  palace  or  tent,  took  fanny  and  several  squadrons  of  cavalry  at 
care  of  the  king's  horses,  Stc.  From  guards ;  troops  of  distinguished  courage 
among  them  were  chosen  the  ktteeri,  or    and  remarkable   height.     Height,  at  una 


friends,  who  dined  with  the  monarch,  and,  lime,  was  considered  one  of  the  chief  ex- 

in  tbe  field  and  at  the  chase,  never  left  his  cellences  of  a  soldier.     The  guards  were, 

side.     Two  of  their  number  watched  his  therefore,  to  excel  all  other  troops  in  this 

bed-room.    He  promoted  them  to  be  gen-  quality ;  and  they  were  indeed  a  rare  col- 

erals;  and  several  of  them,  after  his  death,  lection  of  giants.     The  Russian  guards 

became    monarchs  of   those   countries  were   more  numerous.     In   17657  they 

which,  during  his  life,  they  had  ruled  as  amounted  to    10,000   men.     Napoleon's, 

hie    governors.     Still  more  like  modern  however,    were    the  finest  guards,    and 


guards  were  the  argwtupidei  (the  silver-  among  the  finest  troops  that  ever  existed, 

shielded),  commanded  by  Nicanor,  son  of  He  relates  (in  Las  Cases's  Mimonat,  vol. 

Parmemo.      The  pratorian*  (q.  v.)  were  2,  page  33,  edit  of  1634),  that  bis  narrow 

the  guards  of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  and,  escape  from  being  taken  prisoner,  inacas- 

in  later  times,  had  the  greatest  influence  tie  on  the  Mincio,  led  to  the  establishment 

on  tbe  election  of  the  emperors,  some-  of  troops  wbose  destination  was  the  per- 

times  the  enure  control  of  it  In  their  been-  sonal  safety  of  the  commander.    He  caD- 

Doinaeas  and  political  importance  they  re-  edtkeuigTsidea.-  these  were  body-guards. 


among 
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When  he  became  tbe  head  of  the  govern-  and  previously,  showed  that  many 

merit,  and  all  Europe  wns  arrayed  against  them  had  the  spirit  which,  as  we  ha 

the  revolutionary  principles  of  France,  it  the  guards  of  despots  always  have,  more 

was  natural,  mpre  particularly  after  he  had  or  less;    though,  at  present,  Russia   has 

conceived  the  plan  of  reestablishing  a  he-  nothing  to  tear  from  them  similar  to  the 

reditary  throne,  that  he  should  wish  to  conduct  of  the  Strelitz  (q.  v.),  because 

have  a  corps,  -which  might  serve,  in  every  even   the   Russian-  autocrat   governs,   in 

meet,  as  a  model  to  hie  whole  army,  some   degree,   by   means  of  Taws.    The 

d  which,  at  the  same  time,  would   be  Prussian  guards  form  a  whole  corps  d?ar- 

particularly  attached  to  him.    He  there-  rait.    In  Austria,  tbe  guards,  though  more 

fore  instituted  his  consular  guards,  and,  af-  numerous  than  formerly,  are  still  merely 

terwards,  the  imperial  guards,  which  form-  body-guards  of  the  sovereign,  and  ihere- 

ed  a  complete  corps  tfarmee,  with  artillery  fore  their  number  is  comparatively  small, 

and  cavalry,  and  of  which  he  made  use,  Noble  guards,  in  which  only  sons  of  no- 

in  battles,  only  in  decisive  momenta.    He  Memen  could  serve,  bave  sometimes;  been 

could  confidently  rely  on  them.     They  formed,  a  private  in  which  had  the  rank 

were  the  (lite  of  the  army :  none  were  ad-  of  ensign.     They  have  generally  proved 

mined  who  had  been  punished  by  a  court-  useless  in  momenta  when  their  services 

martial.     In   1812,  the  imperial    guards  were  needed. 

consisted  of  one  division  of  old  guards  Cuardi,  National;  an  institution  which 
(three  regiments  of  garde-grenadiers  and  has  acquired  historical  importance  in  the 
two  regiments  of  garde-ehasHvn)  and  politics  of  France,  and,  according  to  all 
two  divisions  of  young  guard*,  consisting  appearance,  will  now  become  more  im- 
of  six  regiments  af  garde-tiraiUeuri,  ni  portent  than  ever.  It  was  desirable  that 
regiments  of  gnrdetoitigeurt,  one  regi-  .  the  popular  part v,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ment  of  garde-ckaiieuri,  one  regiment  of  revolution,  should  have  forces  on  which 
gardt-grtnadkrs,  one  of  gwde-Jlanqarurt,  they  could  rely,  both  for  maintaining  or. 
each  containing  two  battalions  of  600  dcr  and  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  court 
men.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  grena-  party,  incase  it  should  he  necessary;  as, 
diets,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  dtevaux  legos,  tor  instance,  the  court  had  early  marched 
tancieri,  Mamelukes  and  gendarmerie  30,000  men,  under  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
(Petite.  The  artillery  had  120  pieces  of  towards  Pane.  July  13,  1789,  after  great 
cannon.  After  the  disasters  of  1813;  the  disorders  had  occurred  in  Paris,  ana  the 
imperial  guard  was  reorganized  on  the  day  before  the  BastiJe  was  taken,  a  muni- 
same  basis.  Every  one  knows  how  no-  cipal  committee  was  formed  in  the  hdttl- 
bly  the  old  guards  left  the  stage'  of  history  de-mile,  to  provide  for  safety  and  order. 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  When  Louis  They  " 
XVIII  was  put  upon  the  throne  of  his  I 
brother,  he  abolished  the  imperial  guards —  hours,  a  plan  was  prepared  for  arming  the 
a  measure  which,  according  to  some  writ-  citizens.  The  armed  force  was  to  consist 
era,  he  afterwards  regretted — and,  instead  of  48,000  men,  to  be  drawn  from  the  va- 
of  them,  the  ancient  household  troops  rious  electoral  districts.  They  first  sdopt- 
were  again  introduced,  which  hail  been,  ed  green  as  their  color,  taking  branches 
in  part,  abolished,  even  before  the  revolu-  of  trees  as  their  badges ;  but,  as  it  was  ra- 
tion— the  gardes  du-corp«,  the  gardei-de-  rhembered  that  this  was  the  color  of  the 
la-porle,  the  ctnt  Suimi,  the  menuque-  livery  of  the  count  d'Artoia  (afterwards 
team  twin  and  gru,  &c,  most  of  them  Charles  X,  brother  of  Louis  XVI),  who 
commanded  by  emigrants,  two  of  the  was  highly  unpopular  on  account  of  his 
bodies  by  Bertnier  and  Marmont.  The  arbitrary  sentiments,  it  was  abandoned ; 
cent  Stoma  looked  ridiculously  in  their  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  col- 
drees,  which  appeared  ludicrous  even  be-  ore  of  the  city  of  Paris  (blue  and  red), 
fore  the  revolution.  But,  after  the  hun-  were  united  with  that  of  the  king  (white), 
died  days,  real  guards  were  established,  •  But  the  origin  of  the  tricolor  is  not  quite 
and  several  battahons  of  Swiss.  The  fate  certain.  (See  the  article  Tricolor.)  The 
of  both,  in  July,  1830,  is  well  known,  plan  of  aiming  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
(See  f>ance.)  There  are  now  no  royal  was  adopted  with  great  readme**,  because 
guards  in  France.  In  England,  the  house-  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  order.  This 
hold  troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life-  is  the  origin  of  the  national  guards,  af- 
gusrda,   the    royal    regiment   of    horse-  terwards  so  important.     On  the  14th,  the 

Kards,  and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.  Beanie  was  taken;  on  the  15th,  Bailly, 

Russia,  the  guards  form  a  numerous  president  of  tbe  assembly,    was   made 

corps,  winch,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  marquis  de  La- 
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fayettecofrmiandant-gentiralof  the  militia  the  formation  of  the  national  guards  in 
of  Pm.  June  12, 1790,  the  national  as-  three  bona,  as  they  were  called,  of  which 
aenrbly  decreed  that,  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  first  comprised  all  men  capable  of 
drisoiisJiip,  it  was  necessary  to  be  amern-  bearing  arms,  from  30  to  26  years  of  age ; 
ber  of  the  national  guard.  September  29,  the  aecond,  all  able-bodied  men  from  36 
1791,  a  decree  was  issued  fur  the  organiza-  to  40  Tears;  the  third,  or  arritrt  him,  all 
Don  of  the  national  guards.  A  standing  men  fit  for  service,  from  40  to  60  Tears, 
municipal  and  departmental  national  Of  the  first  ban,  he  called  out  100  cohorts, 
guard  was  herewith  established,  to  be  of  1000  men  each,  for  active  service,  who 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  in  the  pro-  were  not  to  fight  beyond  the  frontiers ;  but, 
portion  of  1  to  every  20  citizens ;  they  in  1813,  they  declared,  at  least  a  part  of 
ebose  their  own  officers,  and  received  them,  their  willingness  to  serve  beyond  tha 
pay,  arms  and  uniform.  The  solemn  frontiers.  The  correspondence  between 
declaration  of  the  national  assembly,  De-  Napoleon  and  Joseph,  his  brother,  just 
eember  SO,  1791,  that  the  French  nation  before  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 
renounces  all  wars  of  conquest,  and  will  showstbatlheemrwrorstillreliedonthena- 
never  employ  its  arms  against  the  liberty  tional  guards  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ; 
of  any  nation,  was  connected  with  this  but  the  want  of  arms,  the  defection  of  the 
measure.  In  May,  1792,  the  number  of  highest  civil  and  military  officers,  anil, 
the  battalions  of  the  departmental  nation-  more  than  oil,  the  aversion  of  the  people 
al  guards  was  fixed  at  216-  Butthemeas-  to  a  continuance  of  the  struggle,  prevent- 
urert  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  well  aa  the  ed  such  a  measure.  After  the  restoration 
arming  of  the  emigrants  on  the  frontier,  of  the  Bourbons,  the  government  enceav- 
obfiged  the  French  government  to  assume  ored  to  make  the  national  guards  depend 
a  mUhary  attitude;  end  the  national  guards  eut  upon  itseltl  Monriatr  (the  brother  of 
became  a  great  support  to  the  army,  by  dif-  the  king)  was  appointed  commander-in- 
fusing a  military  spirit  throughout  the  na-  chief  of  nil  the  national  guards  of  France. 
don,  and  training  many  individuals,  who  The  guards  were  not  allowed  to  choose 
afterwards  joined  the  army.  October  5,  any  of  their  officers  (see  /Vance,  in  1618): 
1795  (13  Vendemiaire),  Bonaparte,  acting  but,  in  1818,  the  staff  of  the  national 
under  Bum,  led  the  troops  of  the  con-  guards  was  dissolved,  and  Montiew  re- 
vetitkm  against  the  national  guards  of  the  signed  the  chief  command.  The  national 
sections  of  Paris,  who  had  declared  guards  were  again  put  under  the  prefect 
against  the  system  of  terrorism.  In  con-  and  the  minister  of  the  interior.  April  29, 
sequence  of  the  events  of  this  day,  the  1827,  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  on  an 
staff  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  occasion  when  it  was  reviewed  by  the 
dissolved,  October  8,  and  tire  command  king,  having  ventured  to  demand  the  re- 
conferred  upon  the  commander-in-chief  moval  of  the  ministry  (that  of  Villele,  see 
of  the  army  of  the  interior;  and  thus  the  France),  and  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
genuine  national  guard,  a  militia,  under  was  dissolved  on  the  30th.  Itwasreviv- 
the  civil  authorities,  destined  to  maintain  ed  at  Paris,  during  the  memorable  days  of 
order,  was  abolished.  Some  months  July,  1630.  July  30,  general  Lafayette 
later,  the  directory  introduced  movable  was  appointed,  by  the  proyisionary  gov- 


mental  guards.  August  12,  1797,  the  tional  guards,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
two  legislative  councils  gave  the  na-  firmed  by  king  Louis  Philip,  receivin&at 
tional  guards  a  new  organization,  of  the  same  time,  the  marshal's  staff'  The 
which  Napoleon  retained  the  essential  tea-  new  charter  "  intrusts  the  charter  and  the 
tares,  but  adapted  to  his  military  policy.  lights  which  it  consecrates  to  the  patriot- 
Numerous  legions  were  formed,  which  ism  and  courage  of  the  national  guard  and 
watched  the  coasts  and  fortresses  on  the  all  the  citizens"  (article  66) ;  so  that,  it 
frontiers,  or  served  in  the  interior,  whilst  a  would  seem,  the  national  guards  have  he- 
numerous  gendarmerie,  entirely  distinct  come  a  fundamental  institution  of  the 
from  the  national  guards,  formed  a  power-  kingdom,  and  cannot  again  be  consthu- 
fiil  and  active  police,  with  a  miEtary  or-  tionnlly  abolished.  Complaints  have 
gantzation.  In  1610,  Napoleon  formed  a  been  made,  that  the  command  of  this  im- 
regiment  of  four  battalions  of  the  nation-  menae  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  one 
al  guards,  which  had  distinguished  them-  man,  and  that  the  national  guards  are  not, 
selves  on  the  occasions  when  the  English  as  formerly,  a  municipal  force  for  the 
had  landed.  Tins  regiment  was  called  maintenance  of  order.  An  ordinance  of 
the  national  guards  of  tht  guardi.  March  October  9,  1830,  reorganizes  the  national 
13, 1812,  Napoleon  rawed  the  decree  for  guards.    They  are  divided  into  movable 
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and  stationary ;  the  first,  composed  of  men  which  be  Boon  quitted.  Suspecting  that 
from  30  to  30  yean  of  age,  inclusive,  and  the  duke  bad  favored  the  marriage  of  Ida 
only  to  be  called  into  service  by  a  law,  or,  youngest  eon,  which  had  been  concluded 
while  the  chambers  are  not  in  session,  by  privately,  against  Guarini's  will,  be  left 
an  ordinance,  which  must  become  a  law  bis  court,  and  retired  to  that  of  the  duke 
during  the  next  session,  is  to  be  "  an  aux-  of  Urbino.  After  some  time,  be  returned 
iliary  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the  to  Ferrara,  but  resided  alternately  at  Yen- 
territory, — the  guard  of  the  frontiers,  to  re-  ice,  Padua  and  Rome,  on  account  of  the* 
pel  invasion,  and  maintain  public  order  in  numerous  lawsuits  in  which  his  litigious 
the  interior."  Corporals,  subalterns  and  spirit  involved  him.  In  1605,  he  went  as 
sub-lieutenant!  are  to  be  elected  by  the  an  ambassador  of  his  native  city  to  the 
members ;  the  other  officers  are  to  be  ap-  court  of  Rome,  to  congratulate  Paul  V 
pointed  by  the  king.  When  this  body  is  on  his  elevation.  He  died  at  Venice,  in 
organized,  the  members  are  subject  to  mil-  1613.  Guarini  is  one  of  the  moat  elegant 
itary  discipline ;  yet,  when  the  national  authors  and  poets  of  Italy,  as  is  shown  by 
gunjds  refuse  to  obey  orders,  or  leave  their  his  letters,  his  Segrttario,  a  dialogue,  his 
corps  without  authority,  they  are  to  be  comedy  Uldntpwa,  his  Rinte,  and,  above 
punished  onlyby  imprisonment, not  toex-  all,  by  his  Potior  l\do.  This  pastoral 
ceed  five  years.  The  Prussian  Landwthr  drama,  which  was  first  represented  at  Til- 
is  something  similar,  but  more  military  in  rin,  ou  the  marriage  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
its  organization,  without  the  privilege  of  duke  of  Savoy,  with  Catharine  of  Austria, 
choosing  officers,  and  subjected  to  an  ab-  and  afterwards  frequently  brought  upon 
solute  military  discipline.  (See  Militia.)  the  stage,  and  translated  into  many  W- 
The  citizen  guards  established  in  Belgium  guages,  has  rendered  him  immortal.  The 
during  the  revolution  of  die  year  1830,  slightest  glance  shows  that  this  piece  is 
were  an  imitation  of  the  French  national  by  no  means  an  imitation  of  the  Jimxnta, 
guards,  to  which  it  is  superior  in  ingenuity,  epi- 
Guabini,  Giovanni  Battisra,  born  at  gramnwtic  turns  and  poetical  ornament, 
Ferrara,  1537,  was  descended  from  a  no-  — characteristics  which  have  brought  upon 
Ue  family,  distinguished  for  its  influence  him  undeserved  reproach,  as  being  ill 
on  the  revival  of  learning  and  of  poetry,  adapted  to  the  pastoral  drama.  Guarini's 
After  having  studied  in  Ferrara,  Pisa  arid  works  appeared  at  Ferrara,  in  1737  {four 
Padua,  and  lectured,  in  his  native,  city,  on  volumes,  4to.).  His  Trattata  dtlla  poKH- 
the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  be  entered  the  ser-  ea  Hbcria-  (written  snout  1599)  was  first 
vice  of  the  duke  Alphonso  11,  who  appro-  printed  at  Venice,  in  1318,  with  his  life  by 
crated  bis  talents,  knighted  him,  and  sent  Ruggieri. 

him  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Venetian  Guastalla  ;  a  duchy  in  Upper  Italy, 

republic,  to   Emanuel    Filibert,  duke  of  on  the   Po,  in  the  Austrian  dominion**, 

Savoy,  to  Gregory  XIII,  Maximilian  11,  and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  containing  33 

and   Henry  of  Valors,  who  was  chosen  square  miles,  with  7200  inhabitants.     Its 

king  of  Poland ;  and,  when  the  latter  as-  chief  place,  of  the  same  name,  on  the 

ceoded  the  throne  of  France  under  the  Crostolo  and  Po,  contains  5500  inhabit  - 

name  of  Henry  III,  Guarini  was  sent  to  ants.      Guastalla    formerly    belong 

the  Polish  estates  to  propose  the  duke  as  a  the  dukes  of  Mantua.    The  line  b 

candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland.     The  ing  extinct  in  1746,  it  was  given  to  Parma, 

failure  of  this  embassy,  which  involved  and,  in  1796,  was  comprised,  with  all  the 

the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  Guarini's  own  dominions  of  this  house,   in  the  Italian 

property,  was  taken  advantage  of,  by  his  republic.     In  1615,  it  was  annexed  to  tin 

jealous  rivals,  to  deprive  him  of  the  favor  duchy  of  Parma,  and  given  to  Maria  Lou- 

of  his  prince;  and, after  allhia  services, he  iaa,  wife   of  Napoleon,   as    duchess    of 

was  dismissed.    He  now  passed  his  time  Parma. 

in  literary  retirement,  partly  in  Padua,  and  Goatimala    {for   an    account   of  the 

partly  on  his  own  estate,  but  was  recalled,  country  of  this  name,  see  Central  Ameri- 

m  1585,  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  to).     Ghinrimala  is  also  the  largest  of  the 

He  again  attained  a  distinguished  rank  in  five   states   of  the   republic    of  Central 

the  court,  but,  two  years,  after,  retired  a  America,  formed  from  the  old  captain, 

second'  time,  because  the  duke,  in  a  dis-  generalship  of  the  same  name.    It  lies  ki 

pute  between  Guarini  and  his  daughter-  the   north-western  part  of  the   republic, 

in-law,  onre  a  decision  which  displeased  bordering  on  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  Hondu- 

him.     lie  then  continued  some  time  in  pri-  ras,  and  the  Pacific  ocean.     It  is  divided 

vatelife.     In  1597,  he  entered  the  service  into  14  partidot. 

of  Ferdinand  I,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Guatouu,  La  Nukva  (On  JVem) ;  seat 
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of  dw  $deral.  (roverament   of  Central  ocean,  on  the  Guayaquil  river,  and  on  tiie 

America,  arefaiepMcopaJ  see,  situated  on  north  aide  of  the  gulf  of  tin  aune  name. 

the  river  Vacae,  new  the  Pacific  ocean,  Population,  about  90,000.     Staples,  cocoa, 

with  a  jrood  harbor ;  laL  14°  W  N. ;  Ion.  cotton,  tobacco,  salt,  wax,  rice  and  honey. 

91*  25*  W.    In  April,  1630,  it  vraa  nearly  Guayaquil  ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  and 

destroyed  by  an  earthquake.     Previous  to  capital  of  the  province  of  the  amine  name, 

this,  the  inhabitants  were  about  40,000 ;  on  the  west  aide  of  Guayaquil  river.     It 

the  houses  were  handsome,  but  built  low,  posDcsaca  an  excellent  seaport.     Ship-tim- 

on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earth-  ber  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  from  which 

quakes ;  the  streets  broad,  and  the  nume-  many  vessels  have  been  buih.     It  is  150 

rone  churches  and  public  buildings  dis-  miles  8.  8.  W.  of  Quito;- Ion.  79°  StV  W. ; 

tinguished   for   their  elegance.      It  was  kit.  2°  11' 8. 

founded  in  1773)  in  consequence  of  the  Guataouii,  Bat,  or  Gulf,  extends  from 

destruction  of  the  old  city  by  an  earth-  cape  St.   Helena  to   Pomade  Picon,   up- 

quake.                                 _  wards  of  100  miles;  and,  extending  in- 

Guava  (pntttMn) ;    a  genua  of  plants,  land,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  receives,  at  ■ 

allied  to  the  myrtle,  containing  nearly  40  its  head,  Guayaquil  river.      The  gulf  is 

species.  Datives  of  the  intertropical  parta  chequered   by  numerous  islands,  one  of 

of  America,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which,  Puna,  is  of  considerable  size. 

They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  Gubitz,  Frederic  William,  one  of  the 

entire  leaves,  and  axillary  white  flowers,  best  wood-engravers   in   Germany,   was 

The  P.  pyri/ava  attains  the  height  of  IS  born  in   1784.      He  is  professor  in  the 

or  SO  feet,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  teacher  of  the  ait 

intertropical  parts  of  the  globe,   for  the  of  engraving  on  wood,  which  he  has  cer- 

aake  of  its  fruit,  which  has  a  sweet,  agree-  ried  to  great   perfection.     He  is  also  a 

able  flavor,  and  is  considered  very  whole-  writer  of  some  talent,  and  has  edited  a 

tome.     The  young  branches  of  this  tree  periodical   (Da-  GaelUchafter)  in  Berlin, 

arc  quadrangular;   the  leaves,  oval-acute,  since  1817. 

and  the  fruit  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  about  Gudoeoh  (gobio,  Cuv.).    These  fish  are 

at>  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  yellow  without,  distinguished   by  having  the  dorsal  and 

with  a  fleshy  pulp,  ana  ia  eaten  either  in  anal  fins  short,  and  without  spines.    At  the 

a  crude  state,  or  in  the  form  of  jellies,  angle  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  there  is 

The  wood,  which  is  very  bard,  is  much  a  small  beard  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 

used  for  various  mechanical  purposes,  as  length.     Neither  jaw  ia  furnished  with 

abo  for  burning,  and    makes    excellent  teeth,  but,  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat, 

charcoal.     This  tree  has  been  cultivated,  there  are  two  triangular  bones,  that  per- 

with  complete  success,  in  the  south  of  form  the  office  of  grinders.    These  fish 

France.  are  taken  in  gentle  streams,  and  are  gener- 

Guaxaca,  oi  Oaxaca  ;  a  state  of  Mesi-  ally  of  small  size,  measuring  only  about 

co,  situated  between   Puebbt  and  tiuati-  six  inches.     They  are  brought  together  by 

mala,  about  240  miles  in  length  and  ISO  irking  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  makes 

in  breadth.    The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  them  crowd  in  shoals  to  the  spot,  expect 

corn,  maize,  cocoa,  cochineal,  sugar,  hon-  ing  food  from  this  disturbance.     They 

ey,  and  fruits  of  every  kind.     Here  are  are  spoken  of  by  Aristotle ;  and  old  Wil- 
mines  of  gold,  silver  and  crystal.     Mul-  -  lougbby  says  that  they  are  preferred,  by 

(jerry  trees,  for  the  cultivation   of  silk,  the  English,  to  every  other  nver  fish, 

have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Guebexs,  or  GuEEREs,orGACEB»(i.  e., 

There    are    150    Indian    towns,   besides  infidels) ;  the  fire -worshippers  in  Penis ; 

300  villages  and  upwards  of  150,000  an-  in    India    called    Parua.       They    call 

uvea,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Spaniards,  themselves  BeJitndU,  or  followers  of  the 


Population,  534,000.  true  faith,  and  live  chiefly  in  the  deserts 

Gcax  aca  ;  a  town  in  Mexico,  capita]  of    of  Coramanin,  towards  the  Pen' ~~ 
Le  of  the  same  name ;  00  miles  8.  by    and  in  the  province  Yerd  Keram. 


e 


W.  of  Vera.  Cruz,  195  miles  8.  8.  E.  of  people,  who  are  but  little  known,  at.  _ 

Mexico ;  ton.  98°  3&  W. ;  lat  17°  3(K  N.  honous  and  temperate  cultivators  of  the 

Population  in  1792,  24,000.     This  town,  ground.     The  manners  of  theGuebera  are 

tan  called  Anteipura,  is  the  Bee  of  a  bish-  mild.    Tbey  drink  wine,  eat  all  kinds  of 

op.     It  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  valley,  meat,  many  but  oner  wife,  and  live  chaste- 

on  a  river  abounding  with  Bab,  winch  )y  and  temperately.     Divorce  and  polyga- 

runsinto  the  Alvarado.  my  are  prohibited  by  their  religion;  but  if 

GoATAquiL,  a   province  of  Colombia,  a  wife  remains  barren  during  thefirst  nine 

»  New  Granada,  lies  along  the  Pacific  yean  of  marriage,  the  husband  may  take 
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■  second  wife.     They  worship  one  Su-  HI,  of  the  house  of  HohenBtaufen,  wjm 

preme  Being,  whom  they  call  die  Eternal  had  been  elected  emperor,  was  put  under 

Spirit,  or  Ytrd.     The  sun,  moon  and  plan-  the  ban  of  ilie  empire,  and  most  of  his 

eta  they  believe  to  be  peopled  with  ration-  vast  possessions  confiscated.      Alter   his 

al  beings,  acknowledge  light  as  the  primi-  death,  his  eon,  the    famous   Henry   tho 

tivci  cause  of  diegood,  darkness  ns  thai  of  Lion,  received,  in  1139,  only  the  duchy 

evil,  and  worship  fire,  as  it  is  said,  from  of  Saxony,  and  his  hereditary  estates   in 

which   they  have   received   their  name,  this  country,  the  Bavarian   fiefi  having- 

But  they  themselves  My,  that  they  do  not  been  given  to  his  uncle  Wolf.     In  1140, 

worship  fire,  but  only  find  ih  it  an  image  war  having  broken  out  between  Wolf  and 

of  die  incomprehensible  God ;  on  which  Frederic,  brother  to  the  emperor  Conrad, 

account  they  offer  up  their  prayers  before  the  words  Welf  end  ffaiblmgen  became 

a  fire,  and  maintain  one  mi  interruptedly  the  war-criea  of  the  respective  parties  Ir- 


burning  on  holy  places,  which  their  pro-  the  battle  at  Weinsberg.    Waiblingen,  in 

phet  Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  they  say,  kindled  the  present  kingdom  of  WQrtemberg,  w*a 

4000  years  ago.  Their  holy  book  is  called  an  estate  of  the  house  of  Hohemaauffen 

Z*ntlr-Jhtsta.(q.v.)    One  of  the  peculiar-  (q.  v.),  to  which   Conrad  belonged,  and 

ities  of  the  Guebeis  is,  thai  they  do  not  the  Italians  afterwards  changed  the  word 

bury  their  dead,  but  expose  the  bodies  (as  ur  is  often  changed  into  r,  q.  v.)  into 

upon  the  towers  of  their  temples,  to  be  Ghibdlwi.    The  contest,  which,  in  the  be- 

devoured  by  birds.     They  observe  which  sinning,  was  merely  between    the    two 

port  the  birds  first  eat,  from  which  they  families,  spread,  at  length,  more  and  more 

judge  of  the  fate  of  the  deceased.  widely,  and  became  an  obstinate  struggle 


Guelcs,  or  Gdelpb9  (from  the  Italian  between  two  political  parties.    This  contest 

" "  #"«£/   '  "      r 

-    "ily.  i  . 

the  11th  century,  was  transplanted  from  was  a  strife  of  opinions,  involving  impcr- 


al  parties. 
Gtulfi    and   the    German    Wdftn);    the    was  not  a  mere  family  quarrel,  like  many 
"   i  celebrated  family,  which,  in    of  the  disputes  of  the  middle  ages.     It 


Italy  to  Germany,  where  it  became  the  tant  interests,  conducted,  it   is  true, 

ruling  race   of  several   countries.     The  many  instances,  with  a  senseless  disregara 

family  still  continues  in  the  two  lines  of  both  of  justice  and  expediency,  owing  to . 

Brunswick,  the  royal  in  England,  and  die  the  crude  notions  of  die  period  respecting 

ducal  in  Germany.     According  to  Eich-  the  rights  and  well-being  of  nations,  but 

bora's  UrgeschichU  da  Hautu  der  Weifm,  still  having  neat  objects  in  view.     The 


this  house  first  appears  distinctly  in  the    wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Gibelines  became 
9th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,    the  struggle  between  the   spiritus' 
Tlio  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has    secular  power,   through  which  i 


lately  been  revived  by  the  foundation  of  necessary  that  western  Europe  should 
the  Hanoverian  Guelf  order.  (See  Han-  pass,  to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  the 
otw.)  The  term  Gutlfia  also  applied  to  a  popes,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of 
powerful  party  in  the  middle  ages,  which,  crushing  all  national  independence,  after 
In  Germany,  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  having  completed  Its  proper  work  of  rais- 
Italy,  opposed  the  German  emperors  and  ing  Europe  from  a  state  of  barbarism, 
their  adherents,  called  the  Gihdxnet.  (See  (See  Gregory  VII.)  The  popes,  who  en- 
Frederic  von  Raumer'B  GttdiiehU  der  deavored  to  reduce  the  German  emperors 
Huhenstaitfen,  Leipsic,  1823.)  The  family  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  the 
of  the  Guelfs,  in  different  branches,  pos-  cities  of  Italy,  struggling  for  independence 
aessed  considerable  estates  in  Germany,  m  and  deliverance  from  the  oppressive  yoke 
the  11th  century.  Azzo,  of  the  family  of  of  these  same  emperore,  formed  the  party 
Este  in  Italy,  lord  of  Milan,  Genoa  and  of  the  Guelfs.  Those  who  favored  the 
other  cities  of  Lombardy  (died  in  10U7),  emperors  were  called  Qibdmu.  Italy 
acquired  some  of  .these  estates  by  his  underwent  great  Bufferings  during  this 
marriage  with  Cunigunde,  the  heiress  of  contest,  as  did  Germany  also,  which  sent 
the  Guelfs.  His  son,  Guelf  I  (died  1101),  army  after  army  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
became  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  inherited  this  lion's  cave  whence  none  returned,  as 
the  estates  of  the  other  Guelf  lines.  The  a  German  emperor  called  it.  There  is 
n  of  Guelf  I  acquired,  by  marriage,  the  little  doubt  that  the  inconsiderable  prog 
tales  in  Saxony  which  belonged  to  his  ress  of  Germany  in  public  law  and  poUtt- 
ire's  father,  duke  Magnus.    The  ernpor-  cal  well-being  was,  in  a  great  measure, 


'j  the  duchy  of  Sax-  owing  to  this  Struggle,  which  consumed 

otiy  to  his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Gene-  her  strength  and  engrossed  her  attention, 

rous,  grandson  of  Guelf  I.    This  Henry,  The  contest  continued,  with  bitterness,  for 

on  the  death  of  Lothaire,  opposed  Conrad  almost  300  yean.    These  parties  appeared 
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in  Italy  under  many  different  names,  as  he  invented  the  air-pump,  about  the  time 
the  hiaachi  and  ncri  (white  and  block),  in  that  a  similar  idea,  occurred  to  Robert 
tTorence,  &c.  History  shows  no  in-  Boyle  in  England.  This  discovery  chang- 
mncg  of  a  more  untiring  and  cruel  party  ed  the  whole  aspect  of  natural  philosophy, 
spiiiL  and  gave  rise  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
GuEKCtito  {properly  Gumfraneesco  Bar-  ance  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  air. 
liieri,  sumamed  Guercino  da  Onto  from  In  1654,  he  made  the  first  public  experi- 
hb  squinting),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  ments  with  his  machine,  at  the  diet  at 
born  at  Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  1590.  By  Rarjsbon,  before  the  entperor  Ferdinand 
his  own  genius  he  discovered  the  first  III,  his  son  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  Rome, 
principles  of  his  art,  and  afterwards  per-  several  electors  and  other  estates  of  the 
fected  himself  in  the  school  of  Lodovico  empire.  The  first  air-pump,  with  which 
CaraccL  An  academy  which  he  opened  Guericke  almost  exhausted  the  air  from 
in  Iti  16, attracted  agreatnumberof  schol-  two  hemispheres,  is  preserved  in  the 
an  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  king  royal  library  at  Berlin.  Guericke  also 
of  France  offered  him  the  situation  of  his  invented  an  air-balance,  and  the  small 
first  painter;  but  be  preferred  to  accept  glass  figures,  which  were  used  before  the 
an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  invention  of  the  barometer  (q.  vA  to  show 
Hodena.  In  bis  character  he  was  mild,  the  variations  of  temperature.  The  press- 
upright,  courteous  and  benevolent,  and  tire  of  the  atmosphere  he  exhibited  by 
ready  to  assist  bis  fellow  artists.  He  died  means  of  two  large  hollow  hemispheres 
in  1066,  at  Bologna,  where  he  had  settled  of  copper  and  brass,  an  ell  in  diameter. 
after  the  death  of  Guido.  His  principal  These  being  fitted  closely  together,  the  air 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  contained  in  the  hojlow  sphere  thus  form- 
Rome,  Parma,  Fiacenza,  Hodena,  Reggio  ed  was  exhausted  by  mcuns  of  an  air- 
and  Paris.  The  manner  which  he  first  pump.  Guericke  then  harnessed  horses  to 
adopted  WBstoostroug,andiesembledthat  strong  rings,  attached  to  the  hemispheres, 
of  Caravaggto.  His  second  and  best  pe-  and  they  attempted  in  vain  to  separate 
riod  was  compounded  of  the  Roman,  Ve-  them.  The  number  of  die  horses  was  in- 
netian  and  Bolognese  schools,  blended,  creased  to  30  without  success.  An  adili- 
however,  with  somewhat  of  Camvaggio's  tional  number  at  length  made  them  part 
bold  opposition  of  light  and  shade.  His  with  a  loud  report.  He  was  also  an 
last  manner  was  a  palpable  imitation  of  astronomer.  His  opinion,  that  the  return 
Guido,  and  is  inferior  to  the  other  in  of  comets  might  be  calculated,  has  been 
power  and  elegance.  He  acquired  great  confirmed.  His  most  important  observa- 
wealth  by  his  profession,  which  ho  be-  tions,  collected  by  himself,  appeared  at 
stowed  liberally  in  acts  of  charity,  building  Amsterdam,  in  folio  (in  1672],  entitled 
chapels  and  founding  hospitals.  Few  Kxpeiimrnla  nova,  ui  vacant. Mag dtburgKa, 
painters  bare  labored  with  so  much  fecili-  de  vacuo  Spatio,  &c  (See  Jhr-Pump.) 
ty  and  rapidity.  Having  been  requested  Geerilus  (Spanish  diminutive  of  giier- 
by  some  monks,  on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  ra,  war),  in  the  war  for  Spanish  inde- 
tii  paint  God  the  Father,  for  the  grand  pendence,  was  the  name  of  the  light, 
altar,  he  finished  the  picture  in  one  night,  irregular  troops,  who  did  much  injury  to 
by  torch  light.  We  have,  also,  on  intro-  the  enemy,  while  their  disconnected  char- 
duction  to  the  art  of  drawing  from  his  acter  and  active  movements  secured  them 
pen.  Guercino,  moreover,  etched  some  from  suffering  much  in  return.  They 
prints  in  a  style  of  excellence.  consisted  chiefly  of  peasants,  who,  in  the 
Gcebicke,  Otto  von,  burgomaster  of  ardor  of  patriotic  zeal  and  religious  fanati- 
Magdeliurg,  was  one  of  the  most  distin-  cism,  having  put  to  death  such  French- 
guished  experimental  philosophers  of  the  men  as  fell  into  their  hands  on  the  first 
17th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Magde-  retreat  of  the  French  forces,  fled  to  the 
burg,  Nov.  30, 1602  ;  studied  law  at  Leip-  mountains,  on  their  return,  to  avoid  theb- 
aic, Helmstadt  and  Jena ;  mathematics,  resentment,  collected  in  numbers,  chose 
and  particularly  geometry  and  mechanics,  leaden,  and  carried  on  a  partisan  warfare, 
at  Leyden  ;  travelled  in  France  and  Eng-  without  being  paid  or  dressed  in  uniform, 
land ;  acted  as  chief  engineer  at  Erfurt ;  They  appeared  sometimes  in  small  bands, 
became,  in  1627,  counsellor  at  Magdeburg;  sometimes  to  the  number  of  1000,  banging 
and,  in  1646,  burgoni aster,  and  counsellor  on  the  outskirts,  picking  off  single  soldiers, 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  resign-  attacking  small  detachments,  intercepting 
ed  bis  offices  five  yean  before  his  death,  couriers;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 

sod   repaired   to   his   sons,  at   Hamburg,    'l    "        '         "'  "         

where  he  died  May  II,  1686.    In  1650, 
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■tunamed  El  Emptdnado  (q.  v.),  first  o 


erspentod 


vicinity  of  Madrid,  after  Saragossa  had  with  streaks  of  light,  so  thai  the  tawny  in- 

been  taken  by  the   French   (1806),  and  habitants  form  a  stronger  contrast  with 

Spain,  by  the  defeat  of  its  armies,  seemed  the  brilliant  and  cloudless  sky.     For  the 

lost  beyond  recovery.    Romano,  however,  exhibition  of  1812,   Guerin  painted   his 

extended  the  plan  much  further.     They  splendid  Andromache.    HisCephalusand 

contributed  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  the  Aurora  is  full  of  elegance,  and  possesses 

people  in  the  final  success  of  their  arms,  an   almost   magic  charm.     In   1817,  the 

and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  determined  re-  artist  exhibited  two  still  finer  paintings — 

sistance.     They  fought  even  to  the  capital,  a  Dido  listening  to  the  Story  of  JSnsaa, 

which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.     It  and  a  Clytemnestra  at  the  moment  that 

o  lees  important  circumstance,  that  jEgisthus  is  instigating  her  to 


every  advantage  gained  by  the  Spanish  or  her  sleeping  husband.    It  was  a  stroke 

English  troops  was  proclaimed,  by  their  of  genius  to  select  a  sombre,  red  light  for 

means,  in  all  quarters,  with  the  rapidity  of  this  scene.     Guerin  has  painted  but  few 

lightning,  and  often,  of  course,  with  great  portraits,  but  they   all   do   honor  to  his 

exaggerations.     Sir  Robert  Wilson  (q.  v.J  skill.     In  1817,  the  king  proposed  to  him 

bad  likewise  a  great  influence  in  the  or-  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  hero  of  La  Ven- 

gomzation  and  success  of  the  guerillas.  dee,  Henri  de  la  Rocbejacquelin,  in  the 

Gue  am ;  a  pupil  of  Regnaiilt ;  one  of  act  of  storming  on  entrenchment.     It  is 

the   most  distinguished   painters  of  the  a  highly  expressive  picture.     Guerin  is  a 

modern  French  school.    His  style  is  noble  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  and 

and  graceful;  his  coloring  transparent  and  of  the  legion  of  honor.     He  is  amiable 

harmonious.    The  first  picture,  by  which  and  unpretending. 

he  mode  himself  known,  was  the  Sacrifice         Guebnset,   an    island  in  the  English 

before  the  Statue   of  jEaculapius,  token  Channel,  near  the  coast  of  Normandy  and 

from  the  Idyls  of  Gesner.     The  work  has  Brittany,  lies  in  Mount  St.  Michael's  bay, 

defects,  which  are  easily  accounted  for  by  a  spacious  gulf  formed  by  cape  La  Hogue 


the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  artist    in  Normandy  and  cape  Frehille  in  Britta- 

It  is  in  me  gallery  of  Versailles.    He  next    nv  ;  in  49°  13*  N.  tat ;  2* '   " 

painted  Getn  murdered  by  his  Brother    This  beautiful  island  is  9  n 


Caracalla,  and  afterwards  Coriolanus.   His  and  about  30  in   circumference.      It   in 

Marcus  Sextua,  in  1800,  excited  general  abundantly  watered,  though,  from  its  lim 

admiration.    It  breathes  the  deepest  feel-  ited  size,  none  of  the  streams  ore  consid- 

ing.     The  noble  exile  is  represented  as  on  erable.     The  soil  throughout  is  rich  and 

his  return,  when  he  finds  his  wife  dead,  fertile,  and  yields  very  fine  pasture.    The 

Guerin's  next  work,  Hyppolitus  and  Phce-  cows  are  much  esteemed,  yielding  abun- 

dra,  in  1803,  was  honorably  mentioned  by  dance  of  excellent  milk.    A  great  number 

the  judges  of  the  decennial  prizes.    Tins  of  them  ore  yearly  exported  to  England, 

picture  has  many  beauties,  though  there  Vegetables  are  also  excellent,  and  in  great 

rs  something  extravagant  and  theatrical  variety.     Timber,  with  the  exception  of 

about  it.    It  was  received  with  great  ap-  the  eun  tree,  is  not  lofty,  but  luxuriant, 

plause,  but  the  modest  artist  was  not  sat-  Most  kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers  grow  in 

lsfied  with  it,  and  desired  to  study  the  profusion ;   and  so  genial  is  the  climate, 


tme  spirit  of  the  art  in  Italy.     After  his    that  myrtles  and  geraniums  flourish  ii 
return,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  paint    open  ground,  and  the  more  hardy  species 
Napoleon  pardoning  the  Revolters  at  Cai-    of  the  orange  tree,  the  Seville,  will  fructify 


,  and  he  knew  how  to  take  advantage  with  very  little  shelter  in  winter.  Thou- 
of  the  favorable  points  of  the  subject.  The  sands  of  that  beautiful  flower,  the  Guern- 
noble  forms,  the  glowing  colors,  the  sey  lily,  are  exported  yearly  to  England 
splendid  Oriental  costume,  the  brilliant  and  France.  The  fig  tree  attains  great 
sky,  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  the  luxuriance,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  re- 
unity  of  action  and  variety  of  feeling,  the  markable  size.  The  aloe  tree  frequently 
contrast  between  the  Europeans  and  Aai-  blossoms  here.  One  of  the  most  useful 
au'cs, — all  was  made  subservient  to   the  vegetables  is  a  marine  plant,  called  mree, 

C'ua  of  the  artist     On  the  left  stands  which  is  used  both  for  fuel  and  manure. 

,  oleon,  elevated  above  the  rest,  end  in  Both  the  judicial  and  executive  authori- 

profile.   The  expression  of  prudent  distrust  ties  are  exercised  by  a  body  called  the 

and  silent  earnestness  in  the  emperor,  is  a  royal  court,  composed   of   12  jurats,  the 

masterpiece  of  execution.     The  distribu-  procureur  or  attorney-general,   and    the 

boa  of  light  is  admirable.    A  tree  hang-  comptroller  or  solicitor-general.     But  the 
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task  of  raining  money  to  defray  public  of  Victoria  aa  president,  and  Bravoasvice- 
expcnses,  is  committed  to  what  in  called  president  of  the  Mexican  Stales,  In  the 
the  data  of  dtOheratiim — a  political  body  organization  of  political  parties  which  en- 
composed  of  the  governor  for  the  time  sued,  general  Guerrero  became  the  rally- 
being,  the  bailiff  12  jurats  and  the  pro-  ing  point  of  the  liberal  or  popular  party,  the 
eureur,  the  8  rectors  of  the  10  parishes,  Yorkinofl,aiui  was  abn  repeatedly  called  in- 
and  the  united  voices  of  the  constables  of  to  active  service  in  Ins  military  capacity,  by 
each  pariah,  the  total  number  of  voters  reason  of  the  civil  troubles  which  the  unx- 
being  32.  Application  must,  however,  in  ious  impartiality  of  president  Victoria  rath- 
eertain  cases,  be  made  to  the  king,  for  per-  er  tended  to  augment  than  to  moderate. 
mission  to  carry  into  effect  the  levies  pro-  In  1827,  Guerrero  was  despatched  to  Vera 
posed  by  this  body.  Guernsey  is  divided  Cruz,  to  put  down  the  disorderly  move- 
inlo  ten  parishes,  the  churches  appertain-  ment  of  colonel  Rincon,  and  quelled  the 
ing  to  which  were  consecrated  between  rebellion  without  a  struggle.  In  December, 
the  years  1111  and  1312.  Dissenters,  1827,  don  Jose  Montaiio,  a  colonel  in  the 
more  particularly  the  Calvinism  and  Meth-  army,  set  afoot  at  Otumba  an  insurrection 
odists,  are  very  numerous,  and  have  aev-  for  the  forcible*  reform  of  the  government, 
eral  chapels.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
few.  The  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  Yorkino  party.  In  January  following, 
are  rather  increasing  in  number.  Popu-  general  Bravo,  the  vice-president,  who  was 
boon,  20,827.     Steam  vessels  and  Hailing  the  leader  of  the  Escocesee,  or  the  aristo- 

Kkets  ply  daily  between  Portsmouth,  craiical  party,  left  Mexico,  in  order  to  join 
_  mouth,  Southampton,  and  many  other  the  rebels,  and  stationed  himself  at  Tulan- 
portsof  England,  to  this  inland;  there  is  cingo,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto  de- 
.  abo  a  constant  communication  kept  up  daring  himself  in  favor  of  the  views  of 
between  this  end  the  opposite  French  Montaiio.  To  suppress  this  insurrection, 
coast.  general  Guerrero  was  hastily  despatched 
Guerrero,  Vicente,  president  of  the  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  to  which  Bra- 
United  Mexican  States,  is  a  Creole  by  vo  and  his  associates  surrendered  with 
birth,  and  is  said  also  to  be  partly  of  In-  little  or  no  resistance.  The  Yorkinos  were 
dian  extraction.  He  took  arms  against  the  now  triumphant.  Bravo  was  banished 
royalists  at  the  very  commencement  of  from  the  republic ;  and  Guerrero,  as  the 
the  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  has  never  most  prominent  individual  of  the  success- 
ceased  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  fill  party,  was  universally  looked  upon  as 
the  affairs  of  that  country.  In  1819,  after  the  probable  successor  of  Victoria  in  the 
Hidalgo,  Morelos  and  Mine  had  succes-  presidency.  But  the  Eecoceses,  and  the 
lively  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  in  the  Mexicans  of  Spanish  birth,  who  all  be- 
cause of  independence,  and  the  patriots,  longed  to  that  party,  and  who  knew  that 
being  unsuccessful  every  where,  were  their  expulsion  would  be  the  immediate 
captured,  cut  up  or  dispersed,  Guerrero  consequence  of  the  government's  being 
continued  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Val-  placed  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  Yorki- 
bdolid,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  cue-  mis,  rallied  all  their  strength  to  turn  die 
rills  in  the  Tier™  Cahente.  The  publics  scale  against  Guerrero,  Nothing  could 
lion  and  general  adoption  of  the  terms  of  exceed  the  disappointment  of  the  friends 
accommodation  between  the  Mexicans  of  the  latter,  when  the  election  of  Septem- 
and  Spaniards,  proposed  by  Iturbide,  ber,  1828,  took  place,  and  it  appeared 
known  as  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  the  that  don  Gomer  Pedraza,  the  secretary  of 
new  impulse  thus  imparted  to  the  revolu-  war,  bad  the  votes  of  ten  states,  while  on- 
n'on,  gave  employment  and  importance  to  lv  eight  declared  for  Guerrero.  It  appears 
Guerrero  once  more,  until  the  usurpation  .that  many  moderate  men  of  the  Yorkino 
of  Iturbide  placed  him  in  opposition  to  all  party  united  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
the  steady  republicans.  When  Santa  Alia  Escoceses  to  produce  this  result.  Pedraza 
raised  the  standard  of '  revolt  in  1823,  and  had  been  an  active  partisan  of  the  Yor- 
the  success  of  the  insurgents  tinder  him  kinos,  and  bad  been  particularly  active 
and  Victoria  gave  the  republicans  a  chance  and  instrumental  in  putting  down  the  in- 
of  overturning  the  mushroom  emperor,  surrection  of  Otumba,  and  with  it  Bravo, 
Guerrero,  with  Bravo,  fled  from  Mexico  the  hope  of  the  Eacoces  party,  Neverthe- 
in  secret,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  less,  being  deemed  more  moderate  in  bis 
of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  west  The  re-  political  principles  than  Guerrero,  the  Es- 
sult  of  all  these  movements  was  the  de-  coceses  threw  their  votes  for  him,  as  their 
thronemem  of  Iturbide,  the  adoption  of  last  resource,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
the  constitution  of  1834,  and  the  election  of  a  radical  and  prescriptive  administra- 
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tion,  which   they  knew   would  come,  if  some  of  the  votes  given  for  Pedraza  were 

Gut-rrero  should  be  elected.    The  Yorki-  pronounced  to  have  been  illegally  oblain- 

non  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  election  of  ed,  and  Guerrero  was  declared  to  be  reg- 

Podiaza,  as  baring  been  effected  by  bribery  ularly  elected  president,    with  Auasuuiio 

and  military  violence.     In  a  country  of  Buswunento  as  vice-president.     The  new 

stable  Iowa  and  well   organized   govern-  magistrates  were  inducted   into  office  in 

ment,  the    defeated    party    would    have  April,  1829,  soon  after  which  the  expedi- 

awaited  the  result  of  a  constitutional  in-  tioti  of  Barradae  (see  Mexico)  gave  em- 

uuiry  into  the   legality   of  the   election,  ployment  tothe  govermnent,  and  a  subject 

But  in  Mexico  they  order  things  other-  of  engrossing  interest  to  tbe  people.     The 

wise.     The  Yorkinos  determined  to  resort  better  to  enable  die  president  to  meet  the 

to  arms  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Pedra-  exigency,  he  was  invested  with  extraor- 

za  to  the  presidency;  and  general  Santa  diuary  powers ;  but  after  the  victory  over 

Aiia,  who,  since  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  had  the  Spanish  troops,  and  when  the  invad- 

been  living  in  comparative  retirement  at  uig  expedition   was  destroyed,  Guerrero 

Jalapa,  seduced  a  small  body  of  troops,  evinced  nn  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the 

He   bad 

... .  .._  previously  abolished  slavery,  September 

en  out  Here  be  issued  a  manifesto,  pro-  15,  1829,  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  inde- 
posng  that  the  people  and  army  should  pendence,  with  a  promise  of  indemnity  to 
annul  the  election  of  Pedraza ;  that  Guer-  the  proprietors  when  the  resources  of  the 
rero  should  be  declared  president ;  and  government  permitted  it.  Busuunente, 
that  the  Spanish  residents  should  be  ex-  the  vice-president,  took  command  of  die 
petted  froin  Mexico.  When  information  army  of  reserve  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
of  these  incidents  reached  the  government,  and  commenced  bis  march  towards  Mox- 
Santa  Aiia  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and  ico,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  gov- 
a  force  was  sent  against  him,  which  he  eminent  by  force.  Guerrero  leu  the  city 
found  himself  unable  to  withstand,  and  to  meet  bim ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone, 
retired  into  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca.  But  than  the  troops  in  Mexico  revolted,  and 
meanwhile  measures  were  secretly  plan-  declared  for  Bustomcnte ;  in  consequence 
ning  in  the  capital  for  a  more  decisive  of  which,  Guerrero,  and  the  other  leaders 
movementinfavorofGuerrero.  Itwasdis-  of  the  acordada  revolution,  resigned  their 
covered  by  tbe  executive  that  don  Lorenzo  offices,  and  Busts:  menie  assumed  die  reins 
de  Zavala,  the  governor  of  the  state  of  of  government.  He  was  not  destined,  how- 
Mexico,  was  in  correspondence  with  San-  ever,  to  continue  in  the  tranquil  exercise 
U  Aiia.  He  was  arrested,  but  found  of  power.  Disturbances  soon  broke  out 
means  to  escape.  Soon  afterwards,  a  bat-  afresh,  and  in  September,  1B30,  Guerrero 
talion  of  militia,  aided  by  some  troops  of  bad  collected  a  large  force  in  Valladolid, 
the  lino,  took  possession  of  the  artillery  and  established  a  form  of  government  in 
barracks,  called  the  acordada,  situated  on  opposition  to  that  of  Bustamente,  and  the 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and,  being  joined  whole  country  was  agitated  by  troops 
by  general  Lobato,  by  Zavala,  and  by  oth-  in  arms,  in  different  parts  and  under  va- 
er  persons  of  distinction,  announced  their  rious  chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  rather 
intention  to  annul  the  election  of  Pedraza,  preventing  or  effecting  the  reinstatement 
and  to  force  the  government  to  expel  the  of  Guerrero. 

Spaniards.  But  as  tbe  constitutional  author-  Guesclih,  Bertrand  du,  constable  of 

ines  were  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  point  France,  a  man  renowned  for  talent  and 

without  a  struggle,  a  violent  contest  en-  courage,  was  born  about  the  year  1314,  at 
sued,  in  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  _  the  castle  of  Motte-Broou,  near  Rennee. 
the  city,  during  the  three  first  days  of  De- '  The  poets  derive  the  origin  of  his  family 

cetnber,  in  which  many  persons  were  kill-  from  a  king  of  the  Moors.     Like  most  of 

ed  on  both   sides.     At   length   Guerrero  the  nobles  of  his  time,  he  could  neither 

openly  joined  the  insurgents,  with  a  rein-  read  nor  write.   From  childhood,  he  long- 

fbrcementof  his  friends ;  on  which  Pedra-  ed  hut  for  war  and  for  buttle.    He  united 

za  left  the  city,  and,  on  the  4th,  president  his  young  companions  into   a  regiment, 

Victoria  agreed  to  a  partial  accommoda-  made  himself  their  general,  and,  dividing 

tion,     [See  Mtrico.)    Victoria  was  obliged  them  into  companies,  taught  them  to  form 

immediately  to  appoint  n  cabinet  favorable  in  order  of  battle.    According  to  the  de- 

to  the  insurgents,  including  Guerrero  him-  scriptions  which  remain  of  him,  he   wns 

■elf  as  secretary  of  war.  Finally,  when  the  of  a  vigorous  frame,  with  broad  shoulders 

national  congress  assembled  in  January,  and  muscular  arms.    His  eyes  were  small. 
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lively,  and  full  of  fire.   His  face  had  noth-  compromise,  not  to  appear  before  the  nine 

ing  pleasing  in  h.     "I  am  very  ugly,"  said  inquisitors,  and,    in    solemn    procession, 

lie  when  a  youth ; "  I  can  never  plense  the  made  known  their  resolution,  in  1565,  to 

ladies ;  but  I  shall  at  least  know  how  to  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  then  at  the 

make  myself  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  my  head  of  government.     Their   declaration 

king."     He  rose  entirely  through  his  own  was  received  with  contempt.    The  prin- 

excitiona.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  be  cess,  during  the  audience,  happening  to 

wen  the  prize  at  a  tournament  at  Henries,  show  some   embarrassment,   dm  earl  of 

where  be  bad  gone  against  the  will  and  Borlahnont,  president   of  the   council  of 

without  the   knowledge   of  his   rather,  finance,  whispered  to  her  that  she  ought 

From  this  time  he  was  always  in  arms,  not  to  manifest  any  fear  of  such  a  mob  of 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  beggars  (lot  dt  gueux).    Some  of  the  con- 

1356V  he  came,  while  king  John  was  yet  federates  overheard  this,  and,  on  the  even- 

a  prisoner,  to  give  assistance  to  his  eldest  ing  of  the  same  day,  communicated  it  at  a 

son,  Charles,  who  then  held  the  regency,  meeting  of  their  members,  who  imme- 

Melim  surrendered;  those   of  bis   pony  diately  drank  to  the  health  of  the  gveur, 

obtained  their  freedom,  and  many  other  and  agreed  thereafter  to  be  called  by  that 

towns  yielded  to  him.   Charles  V,  who,  in  name. 

1364,  had  succeeded  his  father,  rewarded        Guevara,  Louis  Valez  de  las  Duenna  y, 

in  a  suitable  manner  the  services  of  Gues-  a  dramatic  poet,  who,  for  his  wit  and  hu- 

*  i,  who,  in  the  same  year,  gained  a  victo-  mor,  deserves  to   be  called  the  Spanish 

U  Cocherel  over  the  king  of  Navarre.  Scatron,  was  born  at  Ecija  in  Andalusia, 

ese  successes  hastened  the  peace.     He  in  1574.     He  applied  himself  to  the  study 

next  supported  Henry,  who  had,  assumed  of  the  law,  and  lived  as  a  lawyer  in  Ma- 

the  title   of  king  of  Castile,  against  his  drill.   Py  bis  inexhaustible  fund  of  humor, 

brother,  Peter  the   Cruel.     He  deprived  he  often  excited  the  laughterof  his  nutter- 

tins  prince  of  his  crown,  and  secured  it  to  ous  hearers,  and  of  the  judges,  even  in  the 

Henry,  who  rewarded  him   with  a  largo  most  serious  causes.    It  is  related  of  him, 

sum  of  money,  and  raised  him  to  the  dig-  that  by  this  means  he  once  saved  a  crim- 

nity   of  constable  of  Castile.     Bertrand  inal  from    death,  and  obtained   the  ac- 

soon  after  returned  to  France,  to  defend  quainumce  of  the  king  (Philip  IV).    The 

his  country  against  England.    The  Eng-  monarch,  who  knew  his  talent  fbr  poetiy, 

Ban,  hitherto  victorious,  were  now  every  induced  him  to  write  comedies.    (Philip 

where  beaten.     Advanced  to  the  rank  of  TV    himself    : 


These 


constable  of  France,  he  attacked  them  in  which  were  given  to  Guevara  to  revise, 
Maine  and  Anjou,  and  even  made  their  and  afterwards  often  exhibited  at  court.) 
leader  prisoner.  He  brought  Poitou  and  In  this  new  career  Guevara  obtained  no 
Sabitonge  under  the  dominion  of  France,  email  success.  His  pieces  deserve,  for 
so  that  the  English  retained  only  Bor-  their  excellent  delineations  of  character, 
deairx,  Calais,  Cherbourg,  Brest  and  Bay-  and  their  richness  in  strokes  of  genuine 
onne.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  tri-  comic  humor,  the  praise  which  Lope  de 
umpba,  before  Chateau-neuf-de-Rundon,  Vega  has  given  them.  That,  however, 
July  13, 1380.  His  body  was  buried  with  which  especially  established  the  poetical 
royal  honors,  near  the  tomb  which  Charles  fame  of  Guevara,  was  his  Diablo  Ccjvtle, 
V  had  designated  for  himself.  France,  since  o  Mtmorial  dt  la  otra  Vida,  a  romance 
biro,  has  bad  among  her  many  generals  written  with  equal  elegance  and  wit ;  in 
but  a  angle  one  who  can  be  compared  to  which  the  poet  describes  with  great  hu- 
him, — Turenne.  Both  were  equally  breve,  mor  and  spirit,  and  lashes  with  inimitable 
modest  and  generous.  Du  Guesclin  was  satire,  the  manners  of  his  countrymen 
twice  married,  but  left  no  children,  except  and  life  in  Madrid.  This  Spanish  ro- 
a  natural  son,  Michael  du  Guesclin.  mance  afforded  the  idea  of  Le  Sage's  fa- 
Gueux  [btgrari).  This  title  was,  in  mous  Diahk  Boiteux.  It  wag  literally 
the  time  of  Philip  II,  under  the  govern-  translated  into  French  (by  the  author  of 
meat  of  the  blood-thirsty  duke  of  Alba,  Lr.ctu.rrs  amusanttt),  and  into  Italian, 
given  to  the  anted  noblemen,  and  the  Guevara  died  at  Madrid  in  January ,  1G4G, 
other  malcontents  in  the  Netherlands.  In  at  the  age  of  73,  to  his  last  day  enjoying 
1654,  Philip  sent  nine  inquisitors  there,  to  the  favor  of  the  monarch,  and  to  his  last 
execute  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  day  a  warm,  and  often  extravagant  ad- 
Trent,  and  occasioned  thereby  a  great  mircr  of  the  other  sex.  Many  of  his  witty 
excitement  among  both  Protestants  and  sayings  have  become  familiar  to  the  people 
Catholics.  The  nobles  bound  themselves  in  bis  country,  and  to  this  day  are  often 
by  ■  compact,  known  under  the  name  of  the  heard  as  proverbs  in  Spain.   Thereareeev- 
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end  other  Spanish  poets  of  the  same  stance*.  Rich  and  fertile  valleys  are  in- 
narrH!.  terspersed  throughout  these  mountainous 
Guolielmi,  Peter,  woe  bora  in  1727,  at  tracts.  These  uncultivated  parts  are  cov- 
Maasa  Carrara,  where  his  father,  Giocomo  ered  witli  immense  forests,  which  are  in- 
Guglielmi  was  chapel-master  of  the  duke  teraected  with  deep  marshes,  and  by  ex- 
of  Moriena.  He  studied  music  with  his  tensive  savannas  or  plains  covered  with 
father  until  his  eighteenth  year,  and  af-  luxuriant  herbage.  The  country  is  water- 
terwards  went  to  Naples  to  the  conserva-  ed  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ori- 
torio  di  Loretto,  then  under  the  direction  noco  and  the  Amazon.  Guiana  is  over- 
of  the  celebrated  Durante.  Guglielmi  spread  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
showed  Utile  taste  for  music,  but  Durante  abounding  in  the  finest  woods,  in  fruits  of 
kept  him  to  the  study  of  counterpoint  and  every  description,  and  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  composition.  He  left  the  institution  in  of  both  rare  and  useful  plants.  Many  of 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  immediately  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  100  feet ; 
began  to  compose  comic  and  heroic  ope-  they  consist  of  every  variety,  of  such  as 
ras  for  the  Indian  theatre.  In  each  he  are  valuable  for  their  hardness  and  dura- 
was  equally  successful.  He  was  invited  '  bility,  as  well  as  of  others,  which  are 
to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  and  to  London,  and  richly  veined,  capable  of  taking  the  finest 
returned  to  Naples  about  the  fiftieth  year  polish,  and  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of 
of  bis  age.  Here  he  made  a  most  brilliant  ornamental  furniture  ;  while  others  yield 
display  of  his  talents.  Two  masters,  valuable  dyes,  or  exude  balsamic  and 
Cimarosa  and  Paesiello  had  taken  poe-  medicinal  oils.  The  fruit  trees  are  in 
session  of  the  great  theatre  in  Naples,  and  great  variety,  and  the  fruits  they  yield  are 
contended  for  the  palm.  He  took  a  noble  of  die  most  exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor, 
revenge  upon  the  latter,  of  whom  he  had  Wild  animals  and  beasts  of  prey  are 
some  cause  to  complain.  To  every  work  abundant.  These  are  the  jaguar,  which 
of  his  adversary  ho  opposed  another,  and  is  a  powerful  and  ferocious  animal ;  the 
was  always  victorious.  In  1793,  Pius  VI  cougar;  or  red  tiger,  resembling  a  grey- 
named  him  chapel-master  of  SL  Peter's,  hound  in  shape,  but  larger  in  size  ;  the 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis-  tiger  eat ;  the  crabbodago,  not  much  InrgiT 
anguishing  himself  in  sacred  music  He  than  a  common  cat,  and  exceedingly 
has  left  more  than  200  pieces,  remarkable  ferocious  ;  the  coatimondi,  or  Brazilian 
for  tbeir  simple  and  beautiful  airs,  for  their  weasel  ;  the  great  ant-bear;  the  porcu- 
clear  and  rich  harmony,  and  for  their  pine  ;  the  hedgehog  ;  the  armadillo  ;  the 
spirit  and  originality.  He  died  in  1804,  sloth  ;  the  opossum  of  different  kinds  ; 
in  his  77th  year.  His  son,  Peter  diaries,  the  deer  ;  the  bog  ;  the  agouti ;  the  liz- 
is  likewise  a  distinguished  composer.  ard  ;  the  chameleon.  In  the  rivers  are  to 
Guiiiti  ;  a  country  of  South  America,  be  found  the  alligator  ;  the  tapir,  resent- 
This  name  was  formerly  given  to  the  hling  the  hippopotamus  of  the  old  conti 
country  extending  from  the  Orinoco  on  nent,  but  of  much  smaller  size,  not  being 
the  north  to  the  Amazon  on  the  south ;  larger  than  a  small  ass,  but  much  more 
hut  the  part  called  Spaniah  Guiana  now  clumsy  ;  the  manati,  or  sea-cow,  about 
forms  a  province  of  Colombia,  and  Portu-  16  feet  in  length;  the  paca,  or  spotted 
guese  Guiana  now  belongs  to  Brazil,  The  cony  ;  and  the  pipe,  a  hideous  and  de- 
rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Eng  formed  animal.  Of  the  serpent  tribe 
lisb,  Dutch  and  French.  English  Guiana  there  are  various  species,  from  the  large 
contains  three  small  colonies,  viz.  Esse-  aboma  snake,  which  grows  to  the  length  ' 
quibo,  Demerara  and  Berhice.  "The  prin-  of  20  and  30  feet,  to  those  of  the  smallest 
cipal  town  is  Stabroek.  Dutch  Guiana,  size.  The  woods  of  Guiana  are  filled 
often  called  Surinam,  is  watered  by  the  with  every  variety  of  the  feathered  ape- 
river  Surinam.  Panmaribo,  the  capital,  cies,  many  of  winch,  there  is  reason  to 
is  a  pleasant  town.  French  Guiana,  believe,  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  oat- 
called  also  Cayenne,  is  noted  for  pro-  umlists.  Those  moat  commonly  seen  are 
ducing  the  Cayenne  pepper.  Cayenne,  the  crested  eagle,  a  Very  fierce  bird,  and 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island.  Gui-  very  strong ;  the  vulture  ;  the  owl  ;  the 
ana  is  of  a  mild  climate  for  a  tropical  black  and  white  butcher-bird  ;  parrots  of 
country.  Along  the  sea-shore,  and  for  a  different  kinds,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
considerable  way  into  the  interior,  the  plumage  ;  the  toucan  ;  the  pelican  ;  the 
country  is  an  extensive  and  uniform  plain  tiger-bud  ;  herons  of  different  kinds  ;  the 
of  unequalled  fertility.  la  the  interior,  it  flamingo  ;  the  humming-bird  of  various 
rises  Into  mountains,  which  frequently  species  ;  the  plover ;  the  woodpecker ; 
contain  a  great  variety  of  mineral  sub-  the  ruocking-biril.    The  vampire  bat  is  also 
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found  in  Guiana,  and  grows  (o  an  cow-  frik  m  1773,  Outrage  pculhtau  dr.  Gutter*. 
mous  son,  measuring;  about  331  inches  puUii  par  ta  feme,  el  prtctae  afiow  JVouce 
between  the  ripe  of  die  two  wings.  It  kutoriquc  tier  la  Vie  de  VAvieur,  par  7bu- 
Bicks  tbe  blood  of  men  and  cook  when  Itmgean,  axe  Figure*  (1803),  was  but  a 
tbey  an  fast  asleep.  After  it  is  full,  it  mere  sketch  for  the  author's  use,  but  is 
disgorges  the  blood,  and  begins  to  suck  interesting  tor  in  descriptions  and  anec- 
aftvsh,  until  h  reduces  the  sufferer  to  a  dotes  of  celebrated  men,  especially  of 
Saieof  great  weakness.  Tbe  rivers  of  Frederic  II,  whose  great  character  Guibert 
Guiana  abound  with  flab,  many  of  which  passionately  admired.  His  tragedies  have 
are  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants ;  and,  not  retained  their  place  upon  the  stage. 
owing  to  tbe  heat  and  moisture  of  the  In  1779  appeared  has  Difaixt  du  Syttimt 
cluuate,  insects  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts  de  Guerre  modeme.  In  1786^  he  became 
are  ptoduced  in  such  abundance,  that  the  a  member  of  tbe  French  academy.  In 
annoyance  from  this  source  is  icconceiva-  1767,  he  wrote  his  famous  eulogy  on 
lite-  These  insects  are  flies,  ants,  mos-  Frederic  II,  one  of  the  most  spkndtd 
quitoes,  cockroaches,  lizards,  jack-B)«n-  monuments  ever  raised  to  the  memory  of 
iards,  a  large  species  of  wasp,  fire-flies,  this  great  king.  Guiberft  eulogies,  among 
centipedes,  &c.  Tlie  native  inhabitants  which  are  one  upon  Thomas,  and  another 
of  Guiana  are  continually  re  ceding-  from  upon  I'EminasBe,  are  among  bis  moat  fin- 
ite disu-icts  which  are  occupied  by  the  ialn.il  worts.  Vigor,fsncy,clenrnesB,and  a 
Europeans.  They  chiefly  consist  of  the  certain  artleaeneas,  engage  the  reader,  and 
blowing  tribes,  viz^  the  Caribbees,  the  cause  him  to  excuse  many  instai 
Worrows,  the  Accawaws,  the  ArTOwouks.  negligence.  Guibert  was  a  neld-n 
From  the  earliest  period,  the  Dutch  colo-  and  member  of  the  council  of  war- 
nita  in  Guiana  have  been  exposed  to  dep-  fice  which  gave  him  much  trouble.  He 
relations  from  fugitive  Negroes,'  who,  at  died  in  179$  in  tbe  47th  year  of  his  age. 
ilifferent  periods,  have  been  driven,  by  tbe  He  was  distinguished  for  ambition  and  for 
cruelty  of  their  masters,  to  take  refuge  in  activity  of  spirit. 

tbe  woods.     At  one  time,  the  colony  wss        GuiccuaniRi,    Francis,    a   celebrated 

threatened  with  destruction  from   these  historian,  was  bora  March  6, 1483,  at  Flor- 

bande  of  deserter  slaves.     As  the  Euro-  ence,   where   his    family  was  of  distin- 

pean  troops  who  were  sent  sgainst  this  guisbed  rank.    He  obtained  so  great  a 

n>ony  generally  fell  a  prey  to  the  climate,  reputation  as  a  jurist,  that  in  his  23d  year 

'corps  of  manumitted  Negroes  was  form-  be  was  chosen  professor  of  law,  and,  al- 

?d,  bv  whom  the  slaves  were  pursued  though  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  lawful 

Ho  tbe  woods ;  and  the  colony  has  been  age,  was  appointed    ambassador  to  the 

snee  freed  from  this  source  of  anuoyanee.  court  of    Ferdinand    the    Catholic,   of 

Goibert,     Jacques-Aiitoine-IIippoIite,  Spain.    When  Florence  (1513)  had  lost 

count  of;  was  bom  at  Montauban  in  1743,  her  liberty  through  the  usurpation  of  the 

ahieatod  at  Paris,  and  accompanied  his  Medici,  he  entered  the  service  of  that 

*"her   to   Germany,    during    the    seven  family,  which  soon  availed  themselves  of 

)W  war,  at  tbe  age  of  13.     In  the  battle  his  talents.     He  was  invited  by  Leo  X  to 

of  Bellicghfluseii,  in  1761,  finding  that  the  his  court,  and  intrusted  with  the  goveru- 

onfers   which  he   carried   were  render-  mem  of  Modena  and  Reggio.     This  office 

ed  unseasonable  by  a  change  of  circum-  he  discharged  also  under  Adrian  VI,  to 

sances,  he  had  the  boldness  to  alter  them,  the  general  satisfaction  ;  and   afterwards, 

*°d  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of  when  Clement  VII  (de*  Medici]  ascended 

"Skirn,    ia  the  Concan  war  in  1766,  be  the  papal  chair,  Guicciardini  was  sent,  as 

°j*ained  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  and  soon  luogotenaiU  of  the  pope,  to  Rotnegiio,  then 

*tW,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  chief  torn  by  the  tactions  of  the  Guelfs  end 

wnunand  of  the   newly-levied  Corsican  Gibehnes,  and  infested  by  robbers,  where, 

ypoo.     He  employed  his  leisure   hours  by  a  severe  and  upright  administration  of 

10  literary  occupations,  and  hisEesaigt-  justice,   he  soon   succeeded   in  restoring 

*bddeTaeiique,pricidi  dbaiDitamr*  rur  tranquillity.     Healso  contributed  herein 

"fXUdt  la  Politique  tt  de  la  Science  tniU-  otherwayBtotherniMkgood,b^ccnsrniCt- 

***  en  Europe  (London,  1772),  probably  ingroada,  by  erecting  public  buddings,  and 

Written  during  tbe   German  campaigns,  by  founding  useful  institutions.     Having 

Wnsettid  the  more  attention,  as  at  that  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 

"fflearefbrm  wss  goingon  in  almost  ail  the  pope,  he  defended  Parma  with  great  valor, 

"tnics.    He  afterwards  travelled  for  mih-  when  besieged  by  the  French  (at  least  ha 

i^T  purposes   through    Germany.      His  says  so  in  his  own  history;  Angeli,  author 

rwaaj  Jamaatafm  Voyage  an Mtarngm,  ofahrstory  of  Parma, accuses  him,  on  the 


GUICCIARDINI— OUIDO, 

At  n  later    Zt&Kritikneu*rerGcMhicM*chmt>tr{Leip- 
period,  after  the  death   of  Giovanni  do'    sic  and  Berlin,  1824).     Guicciardini  has 


Medici,  Guicciardini  was  invited  by   the  often  been  called  the   Saltan   Polybiiu. 

Florentines  to  succeed  him  in  the  com-  Of  the  30  books  of  his  history,  the  4  last 

maud  of  the  famous  haade  nere ;  but  the  are  unfinished,  and  are  to   be  considered 

Kpe  still  claimed  his  services  for  a  time,  only  as  rough  drafts.  He  is  much  too 
iving  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Bologna,  prolix,  and  the  satirist  Boccolini,  in 
he  returned,  in  spite  of  the  instances  of  his  RagguagH  rfi  Parnate,  makes  a  Spar- 
the  holy  father,  to  his  native  city,  where,  in  tan,  who  has  been  condemned  to  rend 
1534,  he  began  liis  great  work,  on  the  Histo-  Guicciardini  for  having  used  three  words 
ry  of  Italy,  which  bis  since  been  repeatedly  when  ha  could  have  expressed  his  mean- 
published,  and  has  obtained  for  him  great  ing  in  two,  faint  away  at  the  first  sen- 
reputation.  It  extends  from  1490  to  1534.  tence.  Guicciardini  alio  wrote  poems. 
In  his  retirement  he  was  not  without  in-  In  the  beginning  of  a  poetical  epistle,  en- 
fluence  on  state  affairs,  and  his  counsels  titled  Supplicaxumt  iFnalia  id  CrWanii- 
often  restrained  the  prodigality  mid  the  am-  rimo  Re  Francesco  Prima,  he  expresses  the 
bition  of  Aleasondro  de'  Medici,  who  ea-  feeling  so  commonly  exhibited  by  Italian 
teemed  him  very  highly,  as  did  likewise  writers,  ever  since  the  time  of  Dante,  in  re- 
Charles  V,  whose  interests  he  had  promot-  gard  to  the  distracted  state  of  their  coun- 
ed  in  his  negotiations  at  Naples,  and  who,  try.  The  epistle  begins  thus : — 
when  his  courtiers  once  complained  that  talis  ajlitta,  iwda.  t  voMmnda, 
he  preferred  the  Florentines  to  them,  an-  Ch'  or  aV  principi  ntoi  ttunca  «i  lagrta, 
swered,  «  I  can  make  a  hundred  Spanish  A  Te,  F™bk.,  autita  carta  manda. 
grandees  in  a  minute,  but  I  cannot  make  Guides  ;  in  some  armies,  persons  par- 
one  Guicciardini  in  a  hundred  years."  ticularly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  who 
When  Alesaandro  de'  Medici  was  mur-  serve  in  Lie  staff,  to  give  the  necessary 
dered  by  one  of  his  relations  (Lorenzino,  information,  and  point  out  the  best  route 
1536],  and  the  Florentines,  under  the  di-  for  an  army.  As  it  is,  however,  impossi- 
rection  of  cardinal  Cibo,  wished  to  restore  ble  always  to  have  officers  of  this  kind, 
the  republican  constitution,  Guicciardini  some  armies  have  geographical  engineers 
opposed  it  with  all  his  power,  and  main-  attached  to  the  staff,  whose  particu- 
tsined  that  to  preserve  the  state  from  be-  lax  studies  are  geography  and  topojrra- 
comingthepreyofforeienersorof  factions,  phy.  Napoleon  gave  the  name  of  guide* 
the  monarchical  form  ofgovemment  ought  to  his  first  body  of  guards,  formed  after 
to  be  retained.  His  eloquence  and  the  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  being  sur- 
force  of  his  arguments  triumphed,  and  prised  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  castle  on 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  was  proclaimed  grand-  the  Mincio  (gee  his  own  account,  Las  Cases' 
duke  of  Florence.  Guicciardini  died  in  Memorial,  &c.  vol.  ii,  u.  3,  ed.  of  1834.) 
1540,  and,  according  to  his  own  directions,  Guido  Ahetimo.  [See  Ardtno.) 
was  buried,  without  pomp,  in  the  church  Guido  Rem  ;  the  most  charming  and 
Santa  Felicita  in  Florence.  It  is  related  of  graceful  painter  whom  Italy  ever  produc- 
him,thnt  his  love  for  study  was  so  great,that,  ed.  His  family  name  was  Kent,  but  be  is 
like  Leibnitz,  he  often  passed  two  or  three  always  called  Guido.  In  fact,  many  of 
days  without  rest  or  food.  One  of  his  the  old  masters,  are  best  known  by  their 
works,  which  was  afterwards  translated  Christian  names.  He  whs  born  at  Bo- 
into  French,  his  Advice  on  political  Sub-  logna,  in  1575.  His  father,  Samuel  Reni, 
wets,  was  published  in  1525,  at  Antwerp,  an  excellent  musician,  at  first  intended 
The  Florentine  J.  11.  Adrianifwho  died  that  his  son  should  devote  himself  to  mu- 
1579),  in  his  htoria  dc'  suoi  Tempi  (new  sic,  for  which  he  showed  some  talent;  but 
edition,  1823),  which  may  be  regarded  as  he  soon  discovered  in  theboyagreatcr  ge- 
a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Guicciar-  nius  for  painting,  and  had  him  instructed 
dim,  has  given  a  good  narrative  of  events  by  the  Dutch  artist  Dionysus  Calvaert 
between  1536  and  1574.  This  work  was  la.  v.),  who  was  then  in  high  repute  at 
first  published  after  the  death  of  the  au-  Bologna.  In  this  celebrated  school,  Guido 
thor  in  1583.  The  reader  of  Guicciardini  is  said  to  have  studied  chiefly  the  works 
is  sometimes  offended  by  a  want  of  meth-  of  Albert  Durer.  This  becomes  probable 
od.  A  more  important  defect,  however,  if  we  consider  some  of  his  earner  works, 
is,  that  his  statements  cannot  always  be  in  which,  particularly  in  the  drapery,  oc- 
depended  on  as  derived  from  the  best  casiona]  resemblance  may  be  traced  to 
sources,  so  that  he  must  be  read  with  can-  the  style  of  Albert  Durer.  In  the  mean 
tion.  One  ofthe  best  criticisms  on  Guic-  time,  the  school  of  the  Oracci,  at  Bologna, 
ejaruini  >■  contained  in  Leopold  Kenke's  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  superior 


soon  gave  his  Hachen  occasion  to  admire  ings  of  that  period.  During  the  gore? 
liis  talents,  and  is  even  eaid  to  have  excit-  ment  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  Guido  quarrel- 
ed  ibe  jealousy  of  Annibal  Caraoci.  Gut-  led  with  his  treasurer,  cardinal  Spinolo,  re- 
do's  desire  to  behold  the  treasures  of  art  specting  the  price  of  a  picture,  and  re- 
in Roqir,  induced  him  to  visit  that  city,  turned  to  Bologna.  There  be  had  already 
with  two  of  his  fellow  students,  Domeni-  executed  his  St  Peter  and  Paul  for  the 
chino  and  Albani.  There  he  saw  some  house  Zampkre,  and  the  Murder  of  the 
of  the  paintings  of  Caravaggio,  who  was  Innocents  for  the  Dominican  church,  and 
greatly  admired  for  his  powerful  and  ex-  was  on  die  point  of  embellishing  the  chapel 
pressive  (though  often  coarse  and  low)  of  the  saint  with  bis  pictures,  when  he 
maimer,  which  Guido  imitated.  His  rep-  was  called  back  to  Rome,  loaded  with 
utntioo  soon  spread,  and  cardinal  Bor-  honors,  and  received  by  the  pope  himself 
ghese  employed  him  to  paint  a  crucifixion  in  the  moat  gracious  manner.  But  he 
of  St.  Peter  for  the  church  Delle  Tre  soon  experienced  new  difficulties,  and  ac- 
Fontane.  The  powerful  manner  of  this  cepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Naples.  Be- 
picrure,  and  several  others  of  the  same  lieving  himself  unsafe  at  this  place,  on 
period,  which  Guido  did  not,  however,  account  of  the  hatred  of  the  Neapolitan 
long  retain,  increased  his  fame ;  and  artists  against  foreign  pointers,  he  returned 
when,  at  the  cardinal's  request,  he  com-  once  more  to  his  native  ciry,  never  lo  quit  it 
pie  red  the  Aurora, so  beautifully  engraved  again.  At  Bologna,  he  finished  the  chapel 
by  Morghea,  the  admiration  was  univer-  wovenientioDcd,paintedtwobeautifulpic- 
■al  Paul  V, at  that  time, employed  him  tures forthechnrch Dei Mendicsnti.an  Ab- 
to  embellish  a  chapel  on  Monte  Cnvallo,  cension  of  Mary  for  Genoa,  and  a  number 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  virgin  ofothers  for  his  native  city  and  other  places, 
Mary.  Guido  accomplished  this  work  to  particularly  for  Rome.  While  in  Rome, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and  was  next  Guido  had  established  a  school.  In  Bo- 
intrusted  with  the  pointing  of  another  logna,  the  number  of  his  pupils  amounted 
chapel  in  Santa-Maris-Maggiore.  These  to  300.  He  now  worked  mostly  in  haste, 
works  were  followed  hy  so  many  orders,  accustomed  himself  to  an  unfinished,  af- 
that  be  was  unable  to  execute  them  all.  fected  style,  became  negligent,  bad  many 
To  this  period  his  Fortune,  and  the  por-  things  executed  by  his  pupils,  and  sold 
traits  of  Sixtus  V  and  cardinal  Spado,  may  them,  after  having  retouched  them,  as  his 
be  assigned.  Guido's  paintings  are  gen-  own  works ;  and  all  this  merely  to  satis- 
erally  considered  as  belonging  to  three  fV  his  unfortunate  passion  for  gambling, 
different  manners  end  periods.  The  first  He  often  sold  his  paintings  at  any  price, 
comprises  those  pictures  which  resemble  and  became  involved  in  pecuniary  embar- 
the  manner  of  the  Caracct,  and  poiticu-  rassmenW,  which  were  the  cauBe  of  his 
lariy  that  of  Caravaggio.  Deep  shades,  death,  in  1642.  If  we  analyze  Guido's 
narrow  and  powerful  Hghts,  strong  color-  productions,  we  find  his  drawing  not  sl- 
ing;, in  short,  on  effort  after  great  effect,  ways  correct,  rarely  powerful  and  grand, 
distinguish  his  works  of  this  first  period,  bis  attitudes  without  much  selection, 
The  second  manner  is  completely  oppos-  sometimes  not  even  natural.  Yet  his 
ed  to  the  first,  and  was  adopted  by  Guido  drawing  has  a  grace  peculiar  to  him,  a 
himself  as  a  contrast  to  the  works  of  Ca-  loveliness  consisting  rather  in  the  treat- 
ravaggio,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  ment  of  the  whole,  than  in  the  execution 
controversy.  Its  principal  features  are  of  the  parts.  This  grace  and  loveliness 
light  coloring,  little  shade,  an  agreeable,  are  often  to  be  found  only  in  his  heads, 
though  often  superficial  treatment  of  the  His  ideas  are  generally  common,  the  die- 
subject.  It  is  quite  peculiar  to  Guido.  tributioii  of  tbe  whole  rarely  good ;  hence 
His  Aurora  forms  tbe  transition  from  the  his  larger  works  have  not  a  pleasing  effect, 
first  to  the  second  style  of  bis  paintings,  and  are  not  so  much  valued  as  his  smaller 
A  third  period  commences  at  me  time  works,  particularly  bis  half-lengths,  of 
when  Guido  worked  with  too  much  baste  which  he  painted  a  great  number.  The 
to  finish  his  pieces,  and  was  more  intent  disposiiion  of  his  drapery  is  generally 
upon  the  profits  of  his  labor  than  upon  its  easy  and  beautiful,  but  often  ■"  '"   L~ 


It   may  be    distinguished    hy  a     many  with  tbe  whole  piece,  and  with  the 

tJ ih   gray,  and  altogether  unnatural    nature  of  the  substance  which  it  is  intend- 

coloring,  ana   by  a  general   carelessness    ed  to  represent     An  elevated,  varied,  dis- 


and  weakness.     This  last  manner  is  par-     tinct  expression  is  not  to  he  looked  for  in 
uculorly  remarkable,  in  the  large  standard,    his  works.     For  this  reason,  he  rarely 
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succeeded  in  adult  male  figures,  in  which  valuable,  and,  in  put,  untouched  stores  of 
power  and  firmness  an  to  be  represented.  Eastern  knowledge,  to  which  he  had  gain- 
The  best  are  from  his  early  period.  But  ed  access  by  a  profound  study  of  the  Itm- 
Guido'a  element  was  the  representing  of  guages,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
youthful,  and  particularly  female  figures,  history  of  the  caliphates,  of  the  crusades, 
In  them  he  manifested  his  fine  instinct  and,  generally,  of  the  Eastern  nations.  An 
for  the  delicate,  graceful,  charming,  ten-  regards  industry,  he  has  given  us  no  cause 
der  and  lovely.  This  is  shown  particular-  to  complain  ;  but  we  often  feel  the  want 
ly  in  his  eyes,  turned  towards  heaven,  in  of  a  careful  style,  of  a  nice  taste  and  a 
his  Madonnas  and  Magdalens.  His  col-  just  discrimination.  The  language  fre- 
oring  is  rarely  true,  often  falls  into  yellow-  quently  shows  marks  of  neglect  A  bet- 
ish,  greenish  and  silver  gray,  yet  is  getter-  ter  taste  would  have  given  a  more  power- 
ally  agreeable,  and  proves  the  very  great  fid  translation  of  the  peculiar  Oriental 
ease  end  power  with  which  he  managed  expressions.  He  needed  a  more  philo- 
fafc  pencil,  which,  however,  often  degener-  sophic  mind  to  understand  fully  tbe  poe- 
atea  into  mannerism.  Guido  not  only  work-  try  of  the  East,  to  lay  open  the  causes  of 
ediurelievo,butalsoeiecutedsomestslues,  events,  to  point  out  the  most  striking  cir- 
and  a  considerable:  number  of  etchings,  cumstancea,  which  he  has  often  slightly 
with  bis  own  hand,  which  exhibit  esse  passed  over.  De  Guigo.cs,  like  Herbelot, 
and  delicacy,  and  are  much  esteemed,  drew  from  a  large  number  of  manu- 
It  might  almost  be  said,  that  his  drawing,  scripts,  and,  like  him,  often  falls  into  ren- 
in these  engravings,  is  more  correct  and  eiitions  and  sometimes  contradictions. 
noble  than  even  in  his  paintings.  Among  His  Mimoirt  data  lequd  onprouve  que  let 
the  number  of  his  pupils,  who  remained  Chiiunt  tout  une  Colonic  Egyptiemu  is  of 
more  or  less  faithful  to  his  style,  are  distin-  great  value.  Translations  of  the  Chan 
guished,  Guiilo  Congiagi,  Simone  Coiitari-  Aiiuj  (by  father  Gaubil),  one  of  the  aa- 
ni  Pesarese,  Francesco  Ricchi,  Andr.  Stre-  crcd  books  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
ni,  Giovanni  Semenri,  G.  Bat  Bolognini.  Military  Art  among  the  Chinese  (by  Aniy- 

Gciinns.     (See  Jlqmtania,  and  Depart-  ot),  were  revised  and  published  by  De 

meal.)  Guignea,  besides  other  pieces,  and  38  pa- 

Guieiras,  Joseph  de,  bom  at  Pontoise,  pers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and 
in  1721,  is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  contributions  to  the  .Ybticrt  el  Extnat*  de 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  stud-  la  ffibUalhlque  rogale.  His  son  Christian, 
ied  under  the  celebrated  Stephen  Four-  born  in  1759,  was  likewise  skilled  in  the 
moot  He  was  appointed  royal  interpret-  Chinese  language  and  literature,  and 
er  in  1745,  and,  in  1753,  was  chosen  a  wrote  several  dissertations  upon  them, 
member  of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres.  His  Chinese  dictionary,  with  the  definitions 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  In  French  and  Latin,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
study  of  the  Chinese  characters;  and,  typography,  and  is  generally  esteemed, 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  ancient  Gdilo  ;  a  society,  fraternity,  or  cotn- 
languages,  be  thought  he  had  discovered  pany,  associated  for  carrying  on  corn- 
that  they  were  a  "kind  of  monograms,  meree,  or  some  particular  trade.  The 
formed  from  three  Phoenician  letters,  and  merchant  guilds  of  our  ancestors  answer 
therefore  concluded  that  China  must  have  to  our  modem  corporations.  The  socie- 
been  peopled  by  on  Egyptian  colony,  ties  of  tradesmen,  exclusively  authorized 
The  Journal  da  Savant,  and  the  Memoirs  to  practise  their  art,  and  governed  by  the 
of  the  Academy,  he  enriched,  during  the  laws  of  their  constitution,  played  a  very 
space  of  35  years,  with  a  great  number  important  part  in  the  middle  ages.  Few 
of  contributions,  which  display  profound  institutions  show  tbe  progress  of  civili- 
learning,  great  sagacity,  and  many  new  zation  in  a  stronger  light  than  that  of 
._■            a  .  .i             <-..       j:i  i      _         i.  -'"     ''         ..      <•    .        ■        "xtiire  of  alf 

e  establish- 

tv,  his  disinterestedness  and  his  indepen-  these  by  privileges,  which  a: 
(fence,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  re-  cases  highly  absurd,  down  to  their  total 
ceive  support  from  any  one.  He  died  at  abolition,  and  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Paris,  in  1800.  Among  his  numerous  human  industry.  Though  the  division  of 
works,  die  first  place  belongs  to  his  Hit-  labor  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  yet 
toirt  GtntraU  det  Hunt,  dtt  Turct,  dt*  the  division  of  the  people  by  occupations 
Mogols  tt  dtt  autre*  Tartartt  Occidentaux  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  rudest  political 
(five  volumes,  4toA  In  this  work,  the  institutions  of  which  history  makes  men- 
materials  for  which  be  had  drawn  from  non.    These  divisions  by  occupations  or 


At  the  age  of  near  80,  hewasreduc-  guilds,  from  the  first  rude  mixture  of  nil 
ed  to  poverty  by  the  revolution;  bin,  even  kinds  of  labor,  its  division,  the  establish- 
in  this  situation,  be  retained  his  equanimt-    ment  of  corporalions,  the  corruption  of 


ema  (q.r.),  generally  look  theirriw,  how-  the  municipal  government,  was  obliged  10 
evpj-,ftcmad]ifereQceofnauGiialurigin,«8  become  the  member  of  a  guild.  React) 
with  tbe  Egyptians,  Indians,  Stc  The  Ro-  we  find  so  often  distmguished  people  be  - 
mans  bad  various  mechanical  fraternities  longing  to  a  class  of  mechanics,  of  whose 
{tofltgia  et  corpora  ofjflam]  which  might  occupation  they  probably  did  not  know  any 
be  compared  to  modem  guilds,  as  they  thing.  This  nuzture  of  social  and  political 
bad  the  right  to  enact  by-lows.  Iu  the  character,  as  well  as  the  insignificance  of 
later  times  of  the  republic,  these  societies  the  individual,  considered  merely  as  such, 
ml  (infrequently  appeared  as  political  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rudeness 
parties ;  and,  on  this  account,  their  in  flu-  of  the  period.  Just  principles  are  the 
ence  was  restrained,  and  they  were  partly  work  of  time.  It  is  only  by  slow  decrees 
abolished  after  the  establishment  of  the  that  the  true  is  separated  from  the  False, 
monarchy.  In  Italy,  the  cradle  of  the  the  essential  from  die  unessential.  Politi- 
cks of  free  citizens  in  the  middle  ages,  cal,  like  religious  and  scientific  principles, 
and  particularly  in  the  Lombard  ciues,  are  at  first  always  vague  and  incoherent 
those  connecting  finks  between  the  an-  Men  must  have  long  experience  of  the 
cient  and  modem  civilization,  some  re-  concrete  before  they  form  just  notions  of 
mains  of  these  Roman  institutions,  or  rec-  the  abstract.  Thus  it  is  a  characteristic 
ollecnons  of  them,  probably  contributed  of  the  middle  ages,  that  political  rights 
to  revive  the  guilds,  which  naturally  pre-  were  considered  ss  arising  from  special 
•ented  themselves  as  on  excellent  means  privileges.  All  that  men  enjoyed  was 
of  supporting  the  citizens  against  the  no-  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from  the  lord  pdra- 
biliry,  by  uniting  them  into  powerful  bod-  mount.  Id  fact,  the  idea  of  the  rights  of 
•es.  With  the  increasing  importance  of  man,  ss  so  individual,  has  been  developed 
tbe  cities,  which  became  the  seats  of  only  in  very  recent  tunes.  Even  the  an- 
mduetry,  and  with  the  establishment  of  cient  republics  had  no  just  conception  of 
their  constitutions,  begins  also  tbe  exten-  it  In  Germany,  tbe  establishment  of 
son  of  guilds.  The  chief  reason  that  guilds  was  also  intimately  connected  with 
mechanical  industry  was  freely  developed  that  of  the  constitutions  of  the  cities,  (q.  v.) 
In  the  middle  ages,  at  tbe  same  time  The  latter  were  different  according  as  the 
with  agricultural,  which  had  been  ex-  ancient  Roman,  or  the  old  German  organ 
elusive!)'  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  ization  of  the  community  prevailed ;  tbe 
Romans,  was  the  independence  which  tbe'  relations  among  the  mechanics  were  also 
mechanics  acquired  with  the  growth  of  very  different.  The  mechanical  arts 
municipal  and  civil  liberty.  Mechanical  were  at  first  chiefly  practised  by  the  vil- 
induttry  has  always  been  essentially  of  a  leins ;  and,  even  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
detnocratic  character,  and  would  never  magne,  they  appear  to  have  been  pursued 
have  flourished  under  the  feudal  system,  on  tbe  estates  of  the  feudal  lords,  by  the 
It  ia  not  possible  now  to  give  tbe  exact  bondsmen,  as  is  still  the  case  on  the  great 
date  of  the  origin  of  these  societies  in  possessions  of  Russian  noblemen.  Corn- 
Upper  Italy.  Traces  of  them  are  found  merce  could  not  however,  be  carried  on  by 
in  the  10th  century.  Thus,  in  Milan,  we  bondsmen  (in  Russia  they  are  permitted  to 
find  tbe  mechanics  united  under  the  trade).  Although  there  early  existed  free 
name  credeniia.  It  is  certain  that  small  mechanics,  yet  they  were  also  under  the 
societies  of  mechanics  existed  as  early  as  protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal 
the  12th  century,  which  appear,  in  the  lord,  before  the  privileges  of  the  cities 
following  century,  to  have  been  in  the  were  acknowledged,  except  in  cities  of 
potnearionof  important  political  privileges.  Roman  origin  (for  instance,  Cologne). 
We  even  meet  with  abuses  in  these  bod-  These  privileges  early  secured  to  them, 
■es  as  early  ss  this  period ;  and,  several  cen-  as  a  distinct  class  of  vassals,  a  sort  of  or- 
turies  later,  the  guilds  became  the  subject  ganization  under  the  direction  of  the 
of  bitter  and  just  complaint,  particularly  masters  of  each  trade,  ss  appears  from  the' 
those  in  Germany.  When  the  advantages  oldest  law  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  which 
of  these  associations  became  known  and  seems  to  belong  to  tbe  15th  century ;  and 
felt,  they  rapidly  increased ;  and,  in  the  out  of  this  the  guilds  in  Germany  may 
struggles  of  tbe  citizens  and  tbe  nobility,  have  originated.  (See  Eichhorn's  Deutsche 
the  principal  resistance  against  tbe  latter  Stoats-  una!  Rrehtsgesrhichte,  vol.  n ;  and 
was  made  by  the  corporations.  As  soon  his  Treatise  on  the  Origin  qf  the  Consfani- 
••  tbe  citizens  acquired  an  influence  on  turn*  of  German  Cities,  in  the  ZeiUckrfft 
the  administration,  the  guilds  became  tbe  KrGttehichtlicheBtxhtsujutenthehafl,vci.i, 
basia  of  the  municipal  constitutions,  and  No.  2,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  2;  and  Hutlmann's 
every  one,  who  wished  to  participate  in  Gesehichle   da    Ursprungi  dtr  St&dtz  m 
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Dewbdiland.)  The  full  developement  of  of  the  importance  of  the  cities.  In  the 
the  guilds  in  Germany  falls  in  the  last  towns  where  they  still  exist,  they  have  an 
half  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  oldest  important  influence  in  tbe  election  of  rep- 
examples  are  those  of  the  cloth-shearers  resentatives,  and  in  the  municipal  odmin- 
and  retailers  in  Hamburg  (1153),  the  dra-  istration.  Therights  of  n"freemiin,n  with 
pere  (1153)  and  shoemakers  in  Magde-  which  is  associated  the  privilege  of  voting 
burg  (1157).  But  they  possessed  no  pohti-  in  the  cities  or  boroughs,  are  often  con- 
cal  importance  in  Germany  before  the  13th  fined  to  the  members  of  these  societies,  of 
century,  when  a  struggle  arose  between  which  the  membership  is  obtained  by 
them  (the  laboring  classes)  and  the  citizens  serving  an  apprenticeship,  or  by  purchase, 
belonging  to  ancient  families,  the  civic  oris-  As  the  principal  privilege  of  these  socle- 
tocrscy.  The  guilds  were  victorious,  and  ties  consists  m  this  right  of  voting,  per- 
became  so  powerful,  that  even  persons  of  sons  not  mechanics  are  frequently  admit- 
"free  occupations"  joined  these  associa-  ted  members,  to  give  them  this  privilege. 
tious,  ss  the  allodial  possessors  of  land  These,  guilds,  in  England,  haw  no  right  to 
sometimes  placed  themselves  under  feudal  prevent  any  man  from  exercising  what 
lords.  The  corporations  of  merchants  and  trade  he  pleases.  The  only  restriction  on 
mechanics  became  more  and  mora  con-  the  exercise  of  trades  is  the  statute  of 
finned  in  their  privileges  and  monopolies,  Elizabeth,  requiring  seven  years'  appren- 
whilst  the  country  people  suffered  by  be-  riceship.  This  the  courts  have  held  to 
ing.raade,  in  many  respects,  the  sieves  of  extend  to  such  trades  only  as  were  in 
the  guilds.  Particular  branches  of  Indus-  being  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
try  wero  often  subject  to  restrictions  in  statute;  and  they  consider  seven  years' 
ftvor  of  the  guilds,  which  were  sometimes  labor,  either  as  master  or  apprentice,  as 
of  a  most  offensive  nature.  The  guilds  an  apprenticeship, 
became  insupportable  aristocracies,  some-  Gdiloeb.  (See  Coins.) 
times  allowing  only  a  certain  number  of  Guildhall  ;  the  city  hall  of  London. 
master  mechanics  in  the  place,  and  sel-  It  was  first  built  in  1411,  but  almost  en tirc- 
dom  admitting  any  one  into  their  aseocia-  ly  consumed  in  tbe  great  fire.  In  1669,  it 
dons  except  favorites  of  the  masteis.  The  was  rebuilt  The  front  was  not  erected  until 
examinations  for  the  admission  of  a  jour-  1789.  The  most  remarkable  room  of  this 
ncyman  to  the  rank  of  a  master  were  erfificeiKtheliall,153feetlcng,48broad^nd 
used  as  means  of  extorting  money,  and  55  high,  capable  of  containing  from  6000  to 
were  often  combined  with  the  most  ab-  7000  persons,  and  used  for  city  feasts,  the 
surd  humiliations.  In  some  parts  of  Ger-  election  of  members  of  parliament  and 
many,  there  were  from  four  to  five  differ-  city  officers,  and  for  all  public  meetings 
ent  guilds  of  smiths,  which  did  not  allow  of  tbe  lively  and  freemen.  Monuments, 
each  other  the  use  of  certain  tools.  The  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  to  the 
guilds  are  now  abolished  in  a  considers-  memory  of  lord  Nelson,  William  Pitt 
ble  portion  of  Germany ;  and  yet  many  earl  of  Chatham,  William  Pitt  his  son, 
persons  wish  to  restore  the  ancient  order  and  Beckfbrd,  lord  mayor  in  1763  and 
of  things,  as  a  support  of  aristocratical  1770,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  bis  tnaj- 
distinchons,  and  as  tending  to  repress  that  esty  George  III  is  engraved  beneath,  or 
free  exercise  of  industry  which  is  so  fa-  nament  this  hall.  In  another  room,  that 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  the  democratic  of  the  common  council,  is  s  collection  of 
spirit  Attempts  were  made  to  cheek  the  pictures,  some  of  great  merit ;  among 
insolence  of  the  guilds  by  laws  of  the  others,  Copley's  Destruction  of  the  Span- 
empire,  as  in  1731,  but  without  success.  In  ish  and  French  Flotilla  before  Gibraltar, 
France,  the  guilds  also  originated  with  and  many  portraits  of  distinguished  per 
the  increasing  importance  of  cities,  and  sons.  The  dinner  which  was  given  here, 
became  general  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX;  in  1815,  by  the  chy  of  London,  to  the  em- 
but  they  became  subject  to  abuses,  as  in  peror  Alexander  of  Russia  and  other 
Germany,  and  were  abolished  at  the  time  monarch*,  cost  £20,000. 
of  the  revolution.  Their  restoration  was  Guilford  ;  a  post-town  and  seaport  in 
also  desired  by  those  who  wished  for  the  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  on 
return  pf  the  Bourbons.  In  England,  the  Long  Island  sound ;  15  miles  east  New 
societies  of  mechanics  are  important  Haven,  36  miles  south  Hartford ;  Ion.  72* 
principally  in  a  political  respect,  on  u-  42'  W. ;  1st  41"  17'  N. ;  population,  in 
count  of  their  connexion  with  the  demo-  1820, 4131.  (For  the  population  in  1830, 
cratic  element  of  the  constitution.  These  see  V.  SUu.)  It  comprises  four  parish- 
societies  originated  in  England,  as  on  the  es,  and  contains  seven  houses  or  public 
continent,  at  the  time  of  the  developement  worship.    It  has  two  harbors,  and  carries 
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on  cansidenible  trade,  chiefly  with  New  line  between  Francs  tod  Switzerland,  an 
York.  Straemaking  is  a  considerable  was  stipulated  by  the  trwaty  of  1815.  In 
baairtess,  and  large  miautiries  of  oysters  the  war  with  Spain,  in  183d,  general  Guil- 
"  e  obtained  here.  The  borough  was  in-  leminot  received  the  important  post  of 
-jorated  in  1815,  and  is  pleasantly  situ-  major-general  in  the  French  tinny,  at  the 
I  about  two  miles  from  the  harbor,  express  desire  of  the  duke  of  Angou- 
The  Indian  name  of  Guilford  was  Me-  leme,  but  afainst  the  will  of  the  duke  of 
mtnkatvek.  Belluno,  then  minister  of  war,  who  desir- 
Gdillcxikot,  Annand  Charles,  count,  ed  the  place  for  himself.  In  this  capacity, 
lieutenant-general,  crested  peer  of  France  be  directed  the  whole  campaign,  from 
October,  1893,  was  bora  in  the  Belgic  April  7  to  the  liberation  of  king  Ferdi- 
provinces,  in  1774,  and  received  a  careful  nand  (October  1,  1823),  who  rewarded 
education.  During  the  insurrection  of  him  with  his  order.  Guilleminot  then 
Brabant  against  Austria,  in  1790,  be  distributed  the  French  army  of  occupa- 
fbugbt  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  On  rjon  in  the  fortresses,  concluded  a  contract 
then-  subjection  by  the  power  of  the  with  the  Spanish  government  for  its  sup- 
house  of  Hapsburg,  he  fled  to  France,  ply,  fee,  and  returned,  in  the  middle  of 
where  he  received  a  place  in  the  staff  of  December,  to  Paris,  where  an  embassy  to 
general  Dumouriez.  Being  imprisoned  Constantinople  was  given  bun.  General 
m  Lille,  after  the  defection  of  this  general,  Guilleminot,  by  his  proclamation,  doted 
be  escaped  by  flight,  and  concealed  him-  Andujar  (August  8, 1823},  which  was  in- 
self  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  tended  to  put  a  atop  to  the  arbitrary  treat- 
He  was  Boon  received  into  the  staff  of  ment  of  the  constitutionsJists  by  the  Span- 
general  Moreau,  to  whom  he  remained  ish  royalists,  bad  rendered  himself  obrjox 
gratcfully  attached,  even  in  his  misfor-  ions  to  the  absolutists.  The  duke  of  An- 
tunea.  In  the  year  1805,  Napoleon  em-  gouleme,  however,  reposed  entire  conft- 
ployed  him  in  the  army  in  Germany,  and,  denco  in  him ;  for  Guilleminot,  as  major- 
in  1806,'  appointed  him  his  aid-de-camp,  general,  had  executed,  with  great  pru- 
In  1806,  he  served  in  Spain,  as  chief  of  dence,  the  plan  of  reducing  Spain  by 
theataffnf  murehal  BessiercB,  and  after  the  moderation,  of  restraining  the  political 
victory  at  Medina  del  Rio-Secco,  was  made  fanaticism  of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith  sod 
general  of  brigade,  and  an  officer  of  the  of  the  people;  and,  by  s  liberal  pols»y, 
legion  of  honor.  In  1809,  he  was  em-  inducing  the  Spanish  leaders,  Horillo  slid 
ployed  by  Napoleon  on  a  mission  to  the  Ballesteros,  ana  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  court.  He  remained  some  time  castles,  to  capitulate,  and  the  members  of ' 
in  the  East,  and  several  months  at  Con-  the  crates  to  disagree ;  and  had  happily  at- 
stantinople,  and  received  the  Turkish  or-  tained  the  object  of  the  six  months'  caw- 
der  of  the  crescent  and  the  Persian  order  pajgn,  the  taking  of  Cadiz.  In  1826,  be 
of  the  sun.  In  the  campaigns  of  1612  was  permitted  to  return  from  Constanti- 
•nd  1813,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  nopie  to  Paris,  to  defend  himself  before 
battles  of  the  Moskwa,  of  Lutzen  and  Bant-  the  bouse  of  peers,  in  the  trial  of  Ouvrard, 
zen.  He  rendered  essential  service  by  re-  relative  to  the  contracts  for  supplying  the 
pelting  the  attack  of  the  Swedes  upon  French  army  in  Spain.  Being  acquitted 
Dessau  (September  28, 1813),  and,  in  con-  of  any  blame  in  the  affair,  be  returned  to 
sequence,  was  promoted  by  Napoleon  to  Constantinople  in  August  of  the  same 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  After  year.  General  GuiUeminot  is  one  of  the 
the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII  named  him  best  informed  of  the  French  officers,  and 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  we  may  expect  from  him  a  history  of  the 
gave  him  the  cross  of  St  Louis ;  ho  also  late  wars.  (For  his  conduct  in  the  affairs 
appointed  him,  at  the  return  of  Napoleon  of  Greece,  see  Grace. ) 
from  Elba,  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  Geillotin,  Joseph  Ignatius,  a  French 
the  army  which  the  duke  of  Bern  was  to  physician,  was  bora  at  Saintea,  in  1738. 
command.  He  held  the  same  rank  in  the  He  was  at  first  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  in 
army  which,  in  June,  1815,  was  assem-  the  Irish  college  at  Bordeaux,  but  after- 
bled  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  he  words  studied  medicine,  and  bved  in  Par- 
signed,  in  the  name  of  marshal  Davoust,  is.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
the  capitulation  of  that  city.  He  was  af-  appointed  to  examine  the  pretended  cures 
terwnrds  appointed  director  of  the  topo-  of  Meamer,  which  he  contributed  much 
graphical  military  bureau  in  the  ministry  to  discredit.  A  pamphlet  {in  1788]  on 
of  war;  and,  in  1816  and  1817,  in  con-  some  abuses  in  theadininistrntion,  gained 
junction  with  the  commissioners  of  the  him  great  popularity,  and  caused  his  eler- 
Swias  confederacy,  settled  the  boundary  tion  into  the  national  c "— - 
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he  was  principally  occupied  with  intro-  Malagheiia,  or  Pepper  toast,  extends  from 

during  a  better  organization  of  the  raedi-  the  fiesursdo  to  the  village  of  Grown, 

col  deportment      A  machine,  which  he  abouttenuiUesbevundcapePnlmas.    The 

proposed  should  be  used  for  the  purp-"  "'"""  ^       --•-•-  ->- 
of  capital  punishment,  was  called,  ft 
him,  the  guillotine.^,  v.)    He  narro     , 

escaped  suffering  himself  by  this  instru-  ry.     As  soon,  however,  as  they  became 

menL     He  died  in  1814,  at  Paris,  where  familiar  with  the  more  delicate  and  exqui- 

he  was  much  esteemed  as  s  physician.  site  aromatic*  of  the  East,  this  courser  one 

Guillotise.  This  instrument  has  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  as  this  coast  al- 
been  erroneously  called  an  invention  of  lorded  neither  gold  nor  ivory,  and  was  not 
Guillotin,  a  physician  at  Paris,  during  the  favorable  for  procuring  slaves,  it  has  been 
French  revolution,  concerning  whose  comparatively  little  frequented.  About 
character  very  false  notions  have  also  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  cape  Palmas  coin- 
been  entertained.  {Set  tht  preceding  nrfi-  nonces  what  by  European  navigators  is 
cU.)  A  similar  instrument  called  man-  termed  the  hory  watt.  This  name  is  de- 
ntin*, was  used  in  Italy  for  beheading  rived  from  the  great  quantity  of  ivory,  or 
criminals  of  noble  birth.  The  ntaiden,  elephants' teeth,  which  is  brought  from  the 
fhnnariv  used  in  Scotland,  was  also  con-  interior  countries.  Gold  is  also  tolerably 
ructetl  on  the  same  principle.  The  con-  plentiful  Although  the  Ivory  coast  is  thus 
bly  supplied  with  materials  of  trade, 

.    .  ..._..  I  never  been  very  extensvely  rre- 

lion  for  hanging,  as  being  less  ignomin-  quanted.    The   Ivory  coast  is  populous 

ioua  for  the  family  of  the  person  execut-  and  thickly  set  with  villages,  but  does  not 

ed,  the  guillotine  was  adopted,  also  on  contain  any  town  of  much  consideration, 

his  proposition,  as  being  the  least  painful  It  reaches  to  cape  Apolkmia.     The  Gold 

mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment.     It  coast  extends  from  cape  Apollonia  to  the 

was  erected  in  the  place  dc  Grim,  and  the  Rio  Volts,  which  separates  it  from  the 

first  criminal  Buffered  by  it  April  35,  1792.  Slave  coast.     Of  all  parts  of  Guinea,  and, 

Portable  guillotines,  made  of  iron,  wore  indeed,  of  the  African  coast,  it  is  the  one 

afterwards  constructed.    They  were  car-  where  European  settlements  and  trade 

ried  from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent, 

of  executing  sick  persons.    This  machine  It  has  been  frequented  at  different  times 

consists  of  two   upright    pillars,  in  the  by  the   Portuguese,  the  Danes,  Swedes, 

grooves  of  which  a  mas  of  iron,  sharpen-  Dutch  and  British.     Britain  has  now  a 

ed  at  the  lower  extremity,  is  made  to  more  extensive  footing  upon  this  coast 

move  by  cords.    Being  raised  to  a  certain  than  any  other  nation,    she  maintains  a 

height,  it  fulls,  rind  at  once  severs  the  head  range  of  forts,  the  expense  of  which  is 

of  the  criminal  (who  is  laid  upon  a  hori-  defrayed  by  the  African  company,  out  of 

zontal  scaffolding}  from  his  body.     It  is  a  grant  of  £23,000  per  annum,  made  by 

much  surer  than  the  sword  or  axe,  which  government  for  that  purpose  ;    but  the 

is  sometimes   used  for  decapitation,  and  trade  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  subjects  of 

of  which  we  read,  in  many  instances,  that  the  British  nation.     Although  the  Gold 

several  blows  have  been  necessary  to  put  coast  is  situated  almost  immediately  under 

an  end  to  the  life  of  the  sufferer.     In  the  the   line,  the   thermometer  has  scarcely 

reign  of  terror,  it  was  called  noire  trie  been  known  to  rise  above  93  degrees,  and 

Sarnie- Guillotine  by  the  most  violent  no-  the  common  heat  of  midsummer  is  only 

litinal  fanatics.     It  is  still  the  common  in-  from  85  to  90.    The  country,  from  the 

strument  of  capital  punishment  in  France,  sea,  appeals  like  an  immense  forest,  pens 

Guinea  ;  a  name  which  modem  Euro-  only  of  which  are  cleared  for  the  pur- 

peans  have  applied  to  a  large  extent  of  the  pose  of  cultivation.    High  lands  are  seen 

western   coast  of  Africa,  of  which   the  in  various  directions,  crowned  with  lofty 

limits  are  not  very  definite.    The  Euro-  trees  and  thick  underwood ;  the  soil  along 

pean  geographers,  however,  seem  now  to  the  coast  varies  from  a  light,  sandy  and 

have  agreed  in  fixing,  as  the  boundaries  of  gravelly  texture  to  a  fine  black  mould  and 

Guinea,  the  Rio  Mesurado  and  the  west-  loamy  clay.     As  we  advance  into  the 

em  extremity  of  Benin,  comprehending  a  interior,  it  sensibly  improves,  and,  at  the 

space  of  about  13  degrees  of  longitude,  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the 

This  large  territory  is  usually  divided  into  shore,  becomes  rich  in  the  extreme,  and 

four  portions,  called  the  Grain  coast,  the  fit  for  any  species  of  cultivation.     The 

Ivory  coast,  the  Gold  coatt,  and  the  Slave  natives  inhabiting  the  Gold  coast  present  a 

coatl.     The  Grain  coast,  called  also  the  considerable  variety.  The  most  prominent 
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place  is  held  by  theFantees.   Of  late  years,  at  a  time;  hence  the  produce  of  a  single 

another  power,  before  almost  unknown  to  pairmi^htbeamousendintheyesr.  From 

Europeans,   has  occupied  a  conspicuous  their  being  so  prolific,  they  would  become 

place.     Ilus  is  Ashanlee,  the  sovereign  of  innumerable,  were  not  vast  numbeis  of  the 

which  hoe  waged  repeated  and  successful  young  eaten  by  cats,  killed  by  the  nudes, 

wan  against  the  Fantees.  Cape  Coast  Castle  or  destroyed  by  other  means.    As  they 

ia  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  are  very  tender,  multitudes  perish  from 

Gold  coast;  and  forts  are  also  maintained  cold  and  moisture.     In  the  space  of  13 

at  Acta,  DUcove,  Succondee,  Commendo.  hours  after  birth,  the  young  are  able  to 

and  Anamaboe.    That  at  Winnebah  has  run  about.     In  their  habits,  they  are  bo 

been  given  up.    The  Slave  coast  extends  extremely  cleanly,  that  if  the  young,  by 

from  the  Rio  Volta  to  the  bay  and  river  of  any  accident,  are  dirtied,  the  female  takes 

Legos,  which  separate  it  from  Benin.    Of  such  a  dislike  to  them  as  never  to  suffer 

all  the  parts  of  native  Africa  yet  explored  them   to  approach  her.      The  principal 

by  Europeans,  this  is  the  one  where  cuili-  employ ment  of  the  male  and  female  seems 

ration  and  (hearts  have  been  carried  to  the  to  constat  in  smoothing  each  other's  hair, 

greatest  perfection.     The  country  here  which  being  performed,  they  turn  their 

was  in  a  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  attention  to  the  young,  whose  hair  thev 

state,  when  it  received  a  fatal  blow,  about  take  particular  care   to   keep  unruffled, 

the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  invasion  biting  them  if  they  prove  refractory.  Their 

of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who,  having  con-  sleep  is  short,  but  frequent;  they  eat  rap- 

euered  it,  reduced  the  principal  towns  to  idly,  like  the  rabbit,  a  little  at  a  time,  hut 

ashes,  and  massacred  a  great  proportion  often.     They  repose  flat  on  their  belly, 

of  the  population.     This  coast  has  since  and,  like  the  dog,  turn  round  several  times 

continued  to  form  part  of  the  territory  of  before  they  He  down.    Their  manner  of 

Dahomey,  and  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  fighting  is  very  singular,  and  appears  ex- 

who  resides  at  Gmvhee ;  but,  under  this  tremely  ridiculous.     One  of  them  seizes 

ferocious  and  military  tyranny,  it  has  never  the  neck  of  his  antagonist  with  in  teeth, 

recovered  its  ancient  wealth  and  pros-  and  attempts  to  tear  the  hair  from  it ;  in 

perity.  the  mean  time,  the  other  turns  his  tail  to 

Gumma ;  an  English  gold  coin,  worth  the  enemy,  kicks  up  like  a  home,  and,  by 

21  shillings  sterling.    Guineas  were  first  way  of  retaliation,  scratches  the  sides  of  bts 

coined,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1663),  opponent  with  his  hind  feet.     Their  skins 

of  gold  which  the  English  procured  from  are  scarcely  of  any  value,  and  their  flesh, 

Guinea,  and  hence  the  name.     Till  1718,  though    edible,  is  not  savory.       Buffon 

they  were  of  the  value  of  20  shillings  ster-  observes  of  them,  "By  nature  they  are 

ling.     (See  Coin.)  gentle  and  tame  ;  they  do  no  mischief, 

GuiSEA   Cloth.     Mariners   give   the  but  they  are  equally  incapable  of  good, 

ie  of 'Guinea  to  a  much  greater  extent  for  they  never  form   any  attachments: 


of  the  African  const  than  is  recognised  by  mild  by  constitution  ;  docile  through  , 
geography  ;  and;  in  commerce,  several  weakness ;  almost  insensible  to  every  ob- 
articles  made  for  the  African  trade  are  ject,  they  have  the  appearance  of  living 
called  by  this  name.  Guinea  cloth  is  a  machines,:  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
kind  of  calico,  calculated  for  the  African  propagation  and  of  representing  a  species." 
market,  where  it  is  an  important  article  of  Guihcibd,  Robert,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
barter.  There  are  also  Guinea  knives,  &c.  Calabria,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Tancred 
Guinea  Pepper.  (See  Cayenne  Pepptr.\  de  Hauteville,  was  born  in  1015.  Haute- 
Gdinea  Pro  (coma  cobaya).  This  well  ville  bod  many  sons,  and  his  estate  in 
known  little  animal  is  a  native  of  South  Normandy  was  small  This  induced  his 
America,  and  is  now  domesticated  both  three  eldest  sons,  William  the  IronamiB 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  As  writers  {Brat-dc-ftrt),  Dagobert  and  Humphrey 
make  but  little  mention  of  its  habits  and  to  go  to  Italy  and  offer  their  services  to 
manners  in  a  wild  state,  meet  that  is  the  Italian  princes,  then  engaged  in  con- 
known  respecting  it  has  been  derived  from  tinualwars.  Fortune,  courage  and  cun- 
observsnous  on  the  domesticated  animal,  ning  enabled  William  the  Ironarms,  who 
It  ia  a  restless,  grunting  little  quadruped,  knew  bow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
seldom  remaining  quiet  more  than  a  few  weakness  of  the  Italian  princes,  to  get 
minutes.  It  feeds  on  bread,  grain,  fruit  or  possession  of  Apulia.  Robert  Guiscaid, 
vegetables,  giving  a  decided  preference  to  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  grown  up, 
parsley.  It  breeds  when  only  2  months  burned  with  the  desire  of  sharing  the 
old,  and  generally  brings  forth  every  3  splendid  fortune  of  his  brother  in  Italy, 
months,  having  from  4  to  12  young  ones  A  little  band  of  adventurers  was  soon 
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found,  in  those  times,  so  prone  to  adven-  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island, 

turous  enterprises,  who  were  ready  to  and   became   the   first   count  of  Sici- 

follow  him  in  the  expectation  of  a  rich  ly.       Guiscard,  in  the  mean  time,  be- 

booty.     Robert,  who  was  no  ways  in-  sieged   all   those  cities  in  Lower  Judy 

terior  in  courage  to  his  brothers,  soon  which,  as  yet,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 

distinguished   himself  in   many   battles ;  Saracens.    Some  of  these  detained  him 

and  the  soldiers,  moved  by  bis  exploits,  a  long  time ;  as,  lor  instance,  Salerno  and 

unanimously  proclaimed   him,  after  the  Ban,   before   the  latter  of  which   places 

death  of  his  brother  Humphrey,  count  of  Guiscard   was  encamped  for  four  years, 

Apulia — a   dignity    which    he  accepted  and   endured   all   the    violence   of  the 

without  hesitation,  although  to  the  preju-  weather  and  the  dangers  of  the  war,  in  a 

dice  of  the  rights  of  his  brother's  chil-  miserable  hut,  composed  of  branches  of 

dren.     He  then  conquered  Calabria,   in  trees  and  covered  with  straw,  which  he 

the   possession   of  which   he   was   con-  had  caused  to  be  built  near  the  walls  of 

firmed  by  pope  Nicholas  II,  although  that  the   city.     He    at    length    succeeded    in 


da; 


uicated  him  for  his  outrages.  Robert,  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  he 
grateful  for  this  favor,  bound  himself  to  would  haTe  extended  his  victorious  course 
pay  to  the  holy  see  an  annual  sum  ;  still  farther,  had  he  not  been  excommuni- 
and  from  this  the  feudal  claims  of  the  cated  by  Gregory  VII,  on  account  of  his 
pal  see  on  Naples,  which  exist  to  this  attack  on  Benevento,  and  obliged  to  con- 
iy,  are  derived.  In  Apulia  itself)  Guis-  fine  his  ambition  within  these  limits, 
card  ruled  with  absolute  power.  This  The  uetrothment  of  his  daughter  Helen 
country  had,  till  his  reign,  preserved  a  to  Constantine  Duces,  the  son  and  heir 
number  of  privileges,  and  some  forms  of  Michael  VII,  gave  him  afterwards  an 
of  a  constitution ;  hut  scarcely  was  he  at  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs 
the  head  of  the  state,  when  be  destroyed  of  the  Greek  empire.  He  fitted  out  a 
them ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  discern-  considerable  fleet,  and  sent  his  son  Boe- 
tents  and  conspiracies  among  the  nobil-  mond  to  the  conquest  of  Corfu,  while 
ity,  who,  at  that  time,  were  alone  in  pos-  he  himself  went  to  attack  Durazzo.  A 
session  of  any  rights.  Robert  punished  tempest  and  a  contagious  disease  had  near- 
many  of  these  with  death,  and  reduced  ly  frustrated  this  expedition.  Alexis  Com- 
the  others  to  submission.  He  now  began  nenus,  then  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
to  think  of  conquering  Sicily,  the  invee-  approached  with  superior  forces.  The 
titure  of  which  the  pope  had  already  armies  joined  battle  under  the  walls  of 
promised  him.  He  sent,  therefore,  his  Durazzo,  where  the  victory  at  first  in- 
youngest  brother,  Roger,  whose  valor  had  clined  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
already  been  displayed  in  many  battles,  courage  of  Guiscard  gave  the  battle  a 
at  the  head  of  300  resolute  warriors,  to  different  turn.  He  rallied  the  already 
take  possession  of  this  island.  Roger  flying  bands  of  bis  soldiers,  led  them 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Mes-  anew  to  the  combat,  and  gained  a  com- 
sina,  with  this  small  band,  in  1060.  In  plete  victory  over  forces  bx  times  as 
the  following  year,  the  two  brothers  numerous  as  his  own.  Durazzo  was 
united  conquered  the  Saracens  on  the  compelled  to  surrender.  Robert  pene- 
plains of  Enna;  but  the  misunderstand-  trated  into  Epirus,  approached  Thesn- 
mg  which  broke  out  between  the  victors,  lonica,  and  filled  the  capital  with  terror. 
prevented  them  from  deriving  all  the  In  the  midst  of  this  victorious  career,  he 
advantages  which  might  have  resulted  was  recalled  by  the  information  that  Hen- 
from  this  victory.  Guiscard  had  prom-  ry  IV  (q.  v.),  emperor  of  Germany,  had  en- 
ised  Roger  the  naif  of  Calabria,  in  case  tered  Italy.  He  gave  the  command  to  Boe 
his  expedition  to  Sicily  should  prove  mond,  and  hastened  home  to  assist  Greg- 
successful  ;  but  he  was  now  unwilling  to  ory  VII,  who  was  besieged  in  the  casus 
allow  him  more  than  two  cities.  The  of  St.  Angelo,  against  the  Germans, 
complaint*  of  Roger  irritated  his  brother,  Henry  IV  was  compelled  to  retreat ; 
who  determined  to  imprison  him.  But  Gregory  was  released,  and  conducted  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  former  made 'them-  Salerno  as  a  place  of  safety.  Guiscard 
selves  masters  of  the  peraon  of  Robert  now  hastened  again  to  Epirus,  where  he 
himself,  and  Roger  wss  magnanimous  repeatedly  defeated  the  Greeks,  and,  by 
L    — t  to  take   advantage   of   this  means  of  his  fleet,  made  himself  master 


and   fulfilled   his  promise.      Itogsr  now    ing    against    Constantinople,     when    his 


The  : 


Majdeburr. 
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death  took  place  in  the  island  of  Ceph-  land.     The   splendor  of  the  house   was 

akuia,  July   17,  1065,  in  the  70th  year  principally   supported  by  the  eldest  son, 

of  bis  age.     His  army  retreated,  ana  the  Guise  (Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine),  born 

Greek  empire   was   saved.       Guiscards  in  1519,  and  called  Lt  Batafri  (the  acar- 

corpse  was  pat  on  board  a  galley,  which  red),  from  a  wound  which  he  received  in 

running  aground  at  Venusa,  the  remains  1545,  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  which 

of  the  victorious  prince  were  deposited  in  left  a  permanent  scar  on  his  face.      He 

the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     His  bods  showed  distinguished  counure.  in  155,1  at 

Boeroond  and  Roger,  after  much  dispute,  Mew,  which  1 

,.,,.,                  .„.,.„..  '      ™  irks 
thai 

t  without  having  effected  bis 

e  glory  of  having  protected  learning,  object.    In  the  battle  of  Renti,  Aug.  13, 

id  of  being  highly  estimable  in  all  his  1554,  be  displayed  remarkable  intrepidity. 

private  relations.      His  appearance   was  He  also  fought  with  success  in  Flanders 

*    "           wwerftu,  and  his  cour-  and  in  lady,  and  was  named  lieutenant- 

*™  e  school  of  Salerno  general  of  all  the  royal  troops.    The  star 

inder.  of  France  began  again  to  shine  as  soon  as 

GcriscHAftD,  Charles  Gottlieb,  an  able  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

— '              'Utary  tactics,  was  a  native  of  In  eight  days,  Calais  was  taken,  with  the 

After  studying  at  the  uni-  territory  belonging  to  it,   in  the  middle 

Halle,  Marburg  and  Leyden,  of  winter.    Thus   the  English   lost  the 

be  entered  into  the  service  of  Holland,  city  without  recovery,  after  having  held 
and,  while  thus  employed,  found  leisure  it  310  years.  He  afterwards  conquered 
to  prepare  materials  for  his  Mttnoirt*  Thionviile  from  the  Spaniards,  and  proved 
mEnVaVet  «ur  Us  Ones  et  Us  Romaitu,  that  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  whole 
'  ppeared  in  1757  (in  2  vols,  4to.),  states  often  de ■  * 
t  with  great  approbation.  The  Under  Henry  1  , 
same  year,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  married,  and  stdl  more  under  Francis  II, 
the  allied  army,  and  acquired  the  esteem  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  The 
of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which  the  Prot- 
reeommended  him  to  the  king  of  Pros-  estants  had  entered  into  for  bis  destruc- 
"ia.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Frederic  the  don,  produced  an  entirely  opposite  effect. 
Great  A  dispute  having  once  arisen  be-  The  parliament  gave  him  the  title  of 
tween  them  respecting  the  name  of  the  samor  of  At*  country.  After  the  death 
commander  of  Csseara  tenth  legion,  in  of  Francis  II,  his  power  began  to  decline, 
which  Guischsrd  proved  to  be  right,  Then  grew  up  the  factions  of  Conde  and 
Frederic  rave  him  the  name  of  this  com-  Guise.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  stood  the 
manner  (Qntnfut  IdHut),  by  which  he  constable  of  Montmorencvandmarshal  de 
was  afterwards  frequently  called.  Be-  St.  Andre ;  on  the  side  of  the  former  were 
sides  the  work  already  mentioned,  be  the  Protestants  and  Coligny.  The  duke  of 
was  the  author  of  Mtmoiret  Critique*  et  Guise,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  an  enemy 
Hisioriques  wur  phuieurt  Point*  Aftttvow-  to  the  Protestants,  determined  to  pursue 
W  mHitaire  (4  vols,  Svo.\  upon  which  them  sword  in  hand.  After  having  pass- 
work  Gibbon  bestows  very  nigh  enco-  ed  the  borders  of  Champagne,  at  Bassi, 
miums.  Gtnschard  died  in  1775.  March  I,  1562,  he  found  the  Calvinists 
Gotis, ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  noble  singing  the  psalms  of  Marot  in  a  barn, 
family  in  France,  a  branch  of  the  house  His  party  insulted  them ;  they  came  to 
ofLorraine.  Cleudede  Guise,fifth  son  of  blows,  «nd  nearly  60  of  these  unhappy 
rUne,dukeofXc7raine,borninl496,estab-  people  were  killed,  and  200  wounded. 
Wied  himself  in  France,  and  married  An-  This  unexpected  event  ligh ted  the  flame 
■oinette  de  Bourbon  in  1513.     His  valor,  of  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom. 


his  enterprising  spirit,  and  his  other  noble  The  duke  of  Guise  took  Rouen  and  Bour- 
ns, obtained  for  him  great  consid-  ess,  and  won  the  battle  of  Drew,  Dec.  19, 
i,  and  enabled  him  to  become  the    1562.    On  the  evening  after  this  victory, 


bunder  of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  he  remained,  with  entire  confidence,  i 

France.     In  1527,  for  the  sake  of  doing  the  same  tent  with  his  prisoner,  {he  prince 

kim  honor,   his  county  of  Guise   was  of  Conde,  shared  his  bed  with  him,  and 

changed  to  a  duchy,  and  made  a  peer-  slept  quietly  by  the  side  of  hie  rival, 

age.     At  bis  death,  in  1550,  he  left  six  whom  he  regarded  as  a  relation  and  a 

sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the  friend.    At  that  time,  the  duke  of  Guise 

tkiest  married  James  V,  king  of  Scot-  was  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.     He 
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wbs  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Orleans,  lose  courage,  if  he  left  Bloit  at  bo  fiivor- 

the  central  point  of  the  Protectant  parry,  able  a  moment,  be  resolved  to  await  the 

when  he  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  fired  worst      On  the  following  day,  Dec  23, 

by  Poltrot  de  Mercy,  a  Huguenot  noble-  1568,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  was  some. 

man,  Feb.  24,  1563.  what   concerned    at   seeing   the   guards 

Guise,  Henry,  duke  of  Lorraine,  eldest  strengthened.    As  soon  as  he  had  entered 

son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1350.  the  rust  ball,  the  doors  were  abut,     lie 

He  displayed   his  courage,  for  the  fust  preserved,  however,  a  calm  exterior,  and 

time,   at  the  battle   of  Jaruac,  in  1569.  saluted   the   bystanders   as   usual,      " 


His  prepossessing  appearance  made  him  when  about  to  enter  the  cabinet,  he  was 
a  general  favorite.  He  put  himself  at  the  stabbed  with  several  daggers,  and,  before 
head  of  an  army,  under  the  pretence  of    he  could  draw  hie  sword,  he   fell   dead, 


g  the  Catholic  faith,  and  advised  exclaiming,  "God  have  mercy  c 
the  cruel  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  38  years 
(1572).  From  motives  of  persons!  revenge,  old.  On  the  following  day,  the  cardinal 
he  took  upon  himself  the  assassination  was  also  assassinated ;  but,  far  from  ex- 
of  Coligny,  whom  he  called  the  murderer  anguishing  the  fire  of  civil  war,  this 
of  his  father.  In  1576  was  formed  die  double  murder  only  increased  the  hatred 
League,  first  projected  by  bis  uncle,  the  of  the  Catholics  against  the  king.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.  For  this  purpose,  high-minded  Henry  of  Navarro  (Henry 
it  was  proposed  to  the  most  zealous  citi-  IV]  said,  upon  hearing  of  the  deed, u  Had 
zens  of  Paris  to  join  in  a  league,  which  Guise  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  would  have 
had  for  its  avowed  object  the  defence  of  treated  him  very  differently.  Why,"  add- 
raligion,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  ed  he,  "did  he  not  join  with  me?  We 
of  the  state,  but  in  reality  tended  to  the  would  have  conquered,  together,  all  Italy." 
oppress  ion  both  of  the  king  and  the  nanon.  Guitar,  or  Guit4b.ua;  a  stringed  inslru- 
Tbe  duke  of  Guise,  who  wished  to  raise  raent,  the  body  of  which  is  of  an  oval-like 
himself  upon  the  ruins  of  France,  inflamed  form,  and  the  neck  similar  lo  that  of  a  vi- 
the  seditions,  obtained  several  victories  olin.  The  strings,  which  are  distended  in 
over  the  Calvintsts,  and  soon  saw  him-  parallel  lines  from  the  bead  to  the  lower 
self  in  a  situation  to  prescribe  laws  to  his  end,  passing  over  the  sounding  hole  and 
prince.  He  obliged  Henry  III  to  annul  bridge,  are  tuned  to  the  C  above  Fiddle 
all  tlifiprivilegesofthe  Huguenots,  and  car-  G,  E  its  third,  G  Kb  fifth,  and  their  octave* 
tied  so  far  his  imperious  demands,  that  the  The  intermediate  intervals  are  produced 
king,  at  last,  forbade  him  to  come  to  Paris,  by  bringing  the  strings,  by  the  pressure  of 
Nevertheless,  he  appeared  there  in  1588,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  into  contact 
and  obliged  the  kinjr  to  leave  the  city  and  with  the  frets  fixed  on  the  key-board,  while 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him.  Flushed  by  those  of  the  right  agitate  the  strings  and 
this  triumph,  he  became  imprudent,  and  mark  the  measure.  The  Spaniards,  the 
clearly  showed  that  he  aimed  at  the  high-  reputed  inventors  of  the  guitar,  derived 
est  power.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty,  the  name  they  give  it,  guileora,  from  citha- 
the  estates  were  assembled  at  Blois.  The  ra,  the  Latin  denomination  for  almost  ev- 
hing,  informed  of  the  ambitious  plans  of  ery  instrument  of  the  lute  kind.  The  peo- 
the  duke,  took  counsel  with  his  confi-  pie  of  Spain  are  so  fond  of  music,  and  of 
dints,  D'Aumont,  Rambouiltet,and  Beau-  the  guitar  in  particular,  that  there, are  few, 
vais-Nangis,  and  all  three  were  of  opiti-  even  of  the  laboring  class,  who  do  not  sol- 
ion  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  mm  ace  themselves  with  its  practice.  It  is 
to  a  regular  trial,  but  that  he  must  be  with  this  instrument  that  the  Spanish  ge»- 
privately  despatched,  and  that  this  mess-  tlemen  at  night  serenade  their  mistresses  ; 
ure  would  be  justified  by  his  open  trea-  and  there  is  scarcely  an  artificer  in  any  of 
son.  The  brave  Crillon  refused  to  take  the  cities,  or  principal  towns,  who,  when 
upon  himself  the  execution  of  this  plan,  his  work  is  over,  does  not  go  to  some  of 
It  was  therefore  intrusted  to  Lognac,  first  the  public  places  and  entertain  himself 
chamberlain  of  the  king,  and  captain  of  with  bis  guitar. 

45  Gascon  noblemen,  of  the  new  royal  Guizot,  Francis,  formerly  professor  of 
guard.  He  selected  nine  of  the  most  res-  modem  history  at  the  academy  of  Paris, 
olute,  and  concealed  them  in  the  king's  was  bom  at  Nimee,  in  1787.  He  was 
cabinet.  The  duke  had,  indeed,  been  educated  a  Protestant,  and  studied  phi- 
warned,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  losephy  and  German  literature  at  Geneva, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Paris ;  but,  upon  the  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  bim- 
advice  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  self  to  literary  studies,  contributed  to  serer- 
represented  to  him  that  his  friends  would  al  valuable  journals,  and  wrote  on  phi!- 
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school,  in  183! 
sSunont/mei  and  professor  j 
de  la  Langue  Francaise,  2d  edit.  1822),  be-  don.  His  lectures  on  modem  history  were 
sides  biographical  essays  and  works  on  ed-  heard  with  great  applause ;  but  the  boud 
ucaiion  and  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  of  education  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
France.  In  1814,  after  the  restoration,  he  repeated  in  the  academic  year  IBM.  Five 
first  entered  upon  a  political  career,  in  volumes  of  his  lectures  have  been  printed, 
which  he  quickly  rose,  under  the  patron-  under  the  title  Court  d'IRsloire  Modcmc. 
age  of  the  abbe  Montesquieu,  and  obtained  The  more  clearly  Charles  X  and  bis  min- 
a  great  influence,  first  as  secretary-general  inters  manifested  their  disposition  to  rees- 
in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  after-  tablisti  on  absolute  government,  the  more 
wards  in  the  department  of  justice ;  but  the  decided  was  the  opposition  of  Guizot  to 
manner  in  which  he  executed  the  reforms  their  measures ;  and  he  obtained  the  repu- 
projected  by  his  patron  prevented  him  from  tanon  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most  active  and 
being  popular.  At  the  return  of  Napo-  most  effective  writers  of  the  liberal  party. 
leoti  from  Elba,  he  followed  Louis  XVIII  He  was  connected  with  the  Rantt  Fran- 
to  Ghent,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king  raise.  July  30,  1830,  he  was  elected,  by 
mattredes  requites,  and,  in  1817,  counsellor  the  deputies  then  assembled,  provieiooary 
of  state.  From  this  lime,  Guizot  showed  commissioner  for  public  instruction.  When 
more  moderate  principles,  and  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  made  lieuUnant- 
the  party  of  the  dactraunret.  The  tail  of  general  of  the  kingdom,  Guizot  received 
the  minister  Decazesfq.  v.),  in  1930,  caus-  the  port  folio  of  the  interior,  as  provision- 
ed his  dismission.  The  system  which  hod  ary  minister ;  and,  when  the  duke  was  pro- 
fbranerly  been  followed  by  him,  as  a  pro-  claimed  king  of  the  French,  he  was  ap- 
Ugi  of  Montesquiou,  wns  now  adopted  pointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
-gainst  the  liberals  by  their  opponents,  retained  his  office  until  November 2,  18.10, 
fuizot  then  employed  himself  as  a  lectur-  when  he,  with  De  Broglie,  Mole  and  Louis, 
exon  history  and  an  author.  His  best  wri-  was  succeeded  by  count  Montalivet,  Me- 
tings  (some  of  which  have  gone  through  rilhou,  Moison  and  Lafitte.  Guizot's  wife, 
several  editions)  are  his  [dies  sw  la  IMieHi  Pauline,  has  written  several  romances, 
delaPreue  (1814) ;  Dv  Gaiaernemenl  Ri-  and  works  on  education,  which  have  been 

?<reientatif  tt  de  CElat  artvel  dela  France  well  received.  But  she  did  herself  nocredit 
1916);  Emaiturrffittoireetiurpfyatat-  by  a  newspaper  quarrel  with  the  abbe 
fuel  de  rbntrwtum  en  France  (1816) ;  Ihx  Salgues.  She  also  wrote,  for  some  time, 
Gmivtrnemcnl  de  la  France  depttit  lit  Re-  the  articles  relating  to  the  theatre,  in  the 
ttauration  tt  rfii  JHtntrtere  actuel  (4th  edit.,  Publicities  and  has  contributed  to  several 
1821).  His  work  Dei  Cantpiratvmt  el  de  other  periodical  publications. 
la  Justice  Politique  {2d  edit.,  1821)  contains  Guldberg,  Frederic  (with  the  noble 
some  important  facts  concerning  etpvmt  prefix  Hflghl  professor  and  knight,  son  of 
and  pro  vo  catevrt  (in  former*),  which  thepo-  Ove  Hogl)  Guldberg,  formerly  ministorof 
lice  lines  as  its  instruments.  His  MMarVt  la  slatts  (who  died  in  1808),  was  bom  at  Go- 
PeinedeMort enMatih-epolitiquc{l&2!2)de-  penhagen,  March  26,  1771,  and  is  one  of 
serves  notice.  In  bis  Ettait  twrFHiaUnre  the  most  original  and  excellent  of  the  Da- 
de France,  connected  with  the  improved  nish  poets.  Among  his  songs,  the  Flower 
edition  of  Mabty's  Obtervaiions  ear  VIRs-  of  Eternity  (Evighedsblomsten)  and  the 
loirt  de  France  (4  vols,  Paris,  1823),  he  Dying  Man  {Den  Dbende)  are  remarkably 
shows  that  the  middling  class  of  people  beautiful.  His  miscellaneous  poems  were 
forms  the  strength  of  a  country,  and  its  published,  a  second  time,  in  1815 — 16  (in 
support  in  times  of  danger.  He  has  also  3  vols.),  with  several  prose  pieces  of  much 
edited  a  Coikdwm  dm  Mimoiret  relatifs  a  la  beauty,  under  the  title  Satnlede  Smaating. 
Revolution  a". Qngteterrt  (Paris,  1823),  which  His  DigU  over  bibelske  Earner  (Poems  upon 
is  very  full  of  instruction  for  the  present  Biblical  Subjects,  Copenhagen,  1823)  are 
times.  He  is  now  publishing  a  Collection  adapted  for  youth,  whose  hearts  end  im- 
det  Mimoiret  rekdift  aVHutairc  dc  France  aginations  they  are  well  calculated  to  at- 
dtpmt  la  Ftmdation  de  la  Monarchic  jut-  tract.  Guldberg  has  asm  translated  Ter- 
ou'aufmzuhnc  Steele  (with  an  introduction  ence  and  Plautus  (in  six  vols.), 
and  notes,  in  30  vols.),  which  is  the  first  Gnu  Stream.  (See  Currenf.) 
collection  of  these  records  of  contemporu-  Gull  {laws).  These  buds  ore  well 
ry  testimony,  and  is  also  important  for  the  known  every  where,  being  found  almost 
history  of  Germany  and  of  the  middle  universally  spread  over  the  globe.  They 
ages.  Until  the  suppression  of  the  con-  are  distinguished  from  other  sea  fowl  by 
sorship,  and  the  abohnou  of  the  Normal  their  straight  bur,  bending  downwards  to- 
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wards  the  point,  and  marked  below  the  un-  in  being   deprived  of  the   water   which 

dermBndiblebyatriangularprominence,by  Tendered  it   fluid;  and,  of  course,  when 

their  light  body,  supported  by  large  wings,  water  ia  added,  it  again  becomes  muci- 

by  slender  legs,  palmated  feet,  and  a  small  lage.     This   mucilage   ia   apparently  not 

hind  toe.    They  are  timid  and  cowardly,  susceptible  of  fermentation,  and  may  be 

except  in  defence  of  their  young.     Gene-  kept    for   a   long  time,  as  it  is  less  dis- 

rally  seen  in   large   flocks,   the  old  and  posi*!  to  spontaneous  changes  than  almost 

young  separate  ;  the   larger  species  (re-  any  vegetable  product.     Its  chemical  cr — 

.qtieut  the  sea,  the  smaller,  lakes  oi    '  ' ' 

They  walk  with  tolerable  ease,  ami 

reli,  but  are  incapable  of  diving.    They  nitric   acid.      Gum,  as  above  defined,  is 

keep  much  on  the  wing,  and  their  flight  is  identical  in  all  vegetables,  and  the  differ- 

rapid,  strong,  and  long  sustained,  even  in  eut  kinds  vary  only  in  die  quantity  and 

heavy  gules.     In  string,  they  contract  their  quality  of  the  substances  united  with  them. 

neck,  and  rest  on  one  foot     They  are  ex-  It  exists   naturally  almost  pure  in  gum 

tremely  voracious,  fighting  with  each  other  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal,  and,  more  or  less 

for  prey.     They  are   patient  of  hunger,  mixed,  in  the   gum  which  exudes  from 

but  will  feed  on  every  kind  of  animal  food,  the  plum,  cherry  and  other  fruit-trees,  as 

either  dead  or  alive,  putrid  or  fresh.  Their  also  in  the  mucilage  of  flaxseed,  slippery 

principal  food,  however,  is  fish,  of  which  elm,  &c.      Various  reams  and  gum-resins 

they  will  follow  the   shoals ;  they   catch  are  commonly  confounded  under  this  ap- 

them  with  great  agility,  darting  down  like  puliation. 

an  arrow.    They  breed  only  ouce  a  year,       Gun  Arabic  is  the  product  of  the  mi- 

laying  from  two  to  four  eggs.    The  spe-  mesa  nBotica  and  some  other  speoies  of 

wdingly  numerous,  and  re-  the  same  genus,  inhabiting  the  sandy  parts 
,  .     ..  ^  ,      '"grtralAj: 


semble  each  other  greatly.    The  gulls  are    of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Senegal  and  Centn 

"    fighting  with  each  other,       *  ""        r     ' 

plundering  the  weaker. 


ring  t 

ia  from  the  water,  with  after  it  has  concreted  and  become  solid, 
a  fish  in  its  bill,  than  it  is  immediately  pur-  This  exudation  takes  place  continually, 
sued  by  others,  stronger  than  itself,  and  the  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season,  from 
first  that  reaches  it  tears  away  tbe  spoil  October  to  June,  but  more  copiously  ini- 
Should,  however,  the  latter  not  instantly  mediately  after  the  rains.  December  and 
swallow  the  booty  it  has  acquired,  it  is,  in  March  are  the  two  months  in  which  this 
turn,  pursued  by  others ;  and,  even  if  it  has  gum  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
performed  this  process,  it  is  oftentimes  it  is  an  important  aliment,  those  tribes  that 
obliged  to  disgorge  it,  when  it  is  seized  by  are  continually  wandering  in  the  desert 
one  of  the  pursuers,  before  it  can  reach  often  making  it  their  principal  article  of 
the  water.  The  facility  which  the  gulls  food  during  a  great  part  of  theyear.  Gum 
haveof  vomiting  their  food  has  been  taken  Arabic  is  obtained  in  rounded  masses, 
notice  of;  even  in  their  captive  state.  Some  transparent,  or  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
of  these  birds  have  been  tamed,  but,  even  capable  of  being  easily  reduced  to  a  pow- 
then,  they  have  always  discovered  the  der,  insipid  to  the  taste,  or  possessing  a 
same  quarrelsome  and  voracious  habits,  slight  acidity,  which,  however,  is  only  per- 
Wlien  two  are  kept  together,  the  weaker  ceptible  by  those  who  use  it  habitually, 
generally  becomes  the  victim  of  the  ill  na-  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  tbe  solu- 
tura  of  the  other.  Almost  all  the  gulls  lion  has  the  property  of  conveying  pulver- 
that  appear  on  our  coast  are  also  inhabit-  ized  solids  through  a  filter,  which  would 
ants  of  Europe.  This  genus  is  not  well  separate  them  were  they  suspended  mere- 
understood  by  naturalists,  and  much  con-  ly  in  water :  thus  it  is  impossible,  by  this 
fusion  exists  as  to  the  species.  means,  to  separate  powdered  charcoal 
Gum  ;  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  from  gum  water.  In  pharmacy,  gum  Am- 
vegetables,  distinguished  by  the  following  bic  is  employed  to  suspend  in  water  sub- 
properties  :— It  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  un-  stances  which,  otherwise,  could  not  be 
crystaUizable  solid,  more  or  less  transpa-  kept  equally  diffused,  as  balsams,  fixed 
rent,  the  various  colors  which  the  differ-  oils,  resins,  tec. ;  but  its  principal  con- 
ent  kinds  possess  being  derived  from  sumption  is  in  manufactures,  forming  the 
mixture  with  coloring  principles  while  basis  of  crayons  and  cakes  of  water-col- 
exuding  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  insoluble  ore,  as  well  as  of  writing-ink,  and  several 
in  alcohol,  and  extremely  soluble  in  wa-  liquid  colors,  serving  to  increase  the  con- 
fer, in  which  properties  it  is  the  reverse  sistency  of  these  colors,  and  to  prevent 
of  resin.     It  ewers  from  mucilage  only  their  spreading  in  calico  printing,  affording 
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a   lustre    to   ribands,  oiks,  &c,    every  kind,  the  charge  and  direction 
'-  '  - ' l    ■'      ■■-•■      y  for  different  distances,  their 


giving  a  lustre  to  ribands,  silks,  &c,  every  ki 
which,  however,  is  destroyed  by  tbe  appli-  cessary 
cation  of  water.     Il  is,  besides,  used  for  a    rials,  thi 


in   s   moment,  nance  of  all  kinds,  the  range  aj 

'       '"        °  '      '            '           and  di 

manner  of  making  and  of  pre- 

greei  variety  01  purposes,     in  medicine,  serving  uiein,  with  tbe  component  parts, 

it  is   frequently  employed,  especially  in  the  kinds,  the   fabrication,   the   effect  of 

dysenteries,  ss  a  demulcent,  and  enters  in-  gunpowder,  and  the  method  of  preserving 

to  tbe  composition  of  a  variety  of  emol-  it,  with  the  manner  of  preparing  and  man- 

lient  preparations.    Gum  Senegal  does  not  aging-  every  thing  that  appertains  to  am- 

differ    in  its  sensible  properties  ;   indeed,  munition,  the  artillerist  must  be  able  to  in- 

tbe  chief  port  of  the  gum  Arabic  of  com-  struct  his  men  in  their  exercises,  both  on 

merce  is  brought  from  Senegal,  and  cod-  horseback  and  on  foot ;  he  must  be  well 

sntutes    the  most   important  article   of  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the 

trade  with  that  country.  horses,  that  are  used  to  transport  the  can- 

Gcim  Risma   apparently  combine  the  non  and  to  mount  the  flying  artillery ;  must 

properties  of  gums  and  resins,  being  part-  know  how  to  harness  them  to  the  cannon ; 

ly  soluble  in  water,  partly  in  alcohol;  but  how  to  move  and  manoeuvre,  with  them  on 

they  are  evidently  compound  substances,  ground  of  every  kind ;  how  to  repair,  at 

formed  of  two  or  more  vegetable  priori-  the  moment,  any  sudden  damage ;  and 

pies,  which,  indeed,  are  often  in  a  state  of  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tac- 

mere  mechanical  mixture.    Aloes,  ammo-  tics,  especially  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 

nine,  assaftebda,  galbonurn,  gamboge,  oli  ground,  and  with  the  art  of  availing  him- 

banum,  scamtnony,   and  a  great  variety  self  of  them  most  judiciously  in  the  dis- 

of  concrete   juices,    are  referred  to  this  position  of  his  artillery.     He  must,  finally, 

bead.  be  able  to  attack  or  defend  any  position ; 

Gm ;  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence,  he  must  have  an  accurate  acquaintance 
which  forcibly  discharges  b  boll,  shot,  or  with  the  science  of  fortification ;  but  espe- 
other  offensive  matter,  through  a  cyliu-  cially  be  must  be  practically  skilled  in 
drical  barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder. —  throwing  up  batteries  and  other  field- 
Gun  is  a  general  name,  under  which  are  works,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  by  dispos- 
iochided  divers,  or  even  most  species  of  ing  his  artillery  before  or  within  a  strong 
fire-aims.  They  may  be  divided  into  place,  to  Main  the  engineer  most  effectual- 
great  and  small.  Great  guns,  called,  also,  ly  in  its  attack  or  defence.  Besides,  the 
by  tbe  general  name  cannon*,  make  what  artillerist  has  often  the  regulation  of  the 
we  also  call  ordnance,  or  artillery,  under  lights,  and  other  signals,  in  time  of  war, 
which  come  the  several  sorts  of  cannon,  or  the  fire-works  in  peace,  &c  All  this 
(See  Gannon,  Jbtitttry,  &c.)  Great  guns,  must  be  learned  by  experience,  and  by  the 
of  all  sorts,  cannons,  carronades,  &c,  study  of  auxiliary  sciences.  Mathemot- 
whether  of  iron  or  brass,  ore  cast  in  sand,  ics  (particularly  the  doctrine  of  curves,  to 
and  afterwards  bored.  Small  guns,  mus-  calculate,  the  path  of  the  balls),  physics 
kets,  fowling-pieces,  &<%,  are  forged  from  and  chemistry  are  very  necessary,  in  order 
bars  of  malleable  iron,  hammered  to  a  to  understand  the  effect  of  powder,  and 
proper  width,  and  then  turned  over  a  the  manufacturing1  of  ammunition,  as  well 
mandril,  or  cylindrical  rod,  so  as  to  form  as  that  of  all  kinds  of  fire-works.  A 
a  tube  with  a  bore  smaller  than  that  of  the  knowledge  of  mechanics  is,  also,  very 
intended  piece.  The  edges  overlap  about  useful,  for  understanding  the  theory  of 
half  an  inch,  and  are  firmly  welded  to-  carriages,  for  moving  large  loads,  when 
gether.  The  tube  is  then  hammered,  in  necessary,  and  on  many  other  occa- 
semicircular  grooves,  on  an  anvil  hollow-  sions. 

ed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  afterwards  bored  GnrivownEa  is  a  mixture  of  saltpetre, 
with  several  instruments,  of  different  sizes,  sulphur  and  charcoal.  If  we  may  be- 
in  succession,  till  the  hollow  is  sufficiently  lieve  the  relations  of  the  missionaries,  and 
large  and  smooth.  A  strong  plug  is  firm-  the  reports  of  the  Chinese  historians,  the 
ly  screwed  into  the  breech,  so  as  to  make  Chinese  were  first  acquainted  with  the  sp- 
it perfectly  close.  The  projecting  parts  plication  of  gunpowder.  Perhaps  it  pro- 
of the  barrel,  the  sight,  the  loops  which  reeded  from  them  to  the  Arabs ;  for,  in 
fasten  it  to  the  stock,  &.C.,  are  soldered  1331,  the  Hoora  used  it  in  their  operations 
on.                          .    ,  before  Alicant,  and  certainly  in  1343,  at 

Gurmsar  signifies  tbe  science  of  using  Algesiras ;  in  1350,  the  Arabs  probably 
artillery  against  an  enemy  judiciously,  anil  used  a  mixture  similar  to  gunpowder  be- 
to  the  greatest  effect.    Besides  an  accurate  fore  Dsmletta,  and  perhaps  also  in  a  naval 
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in  the  year  1065.  Among  rally  skimmed  and  violently  agitated,  till 
is,  the  traces  of  thia  inven-  all  the  moisture  evaporates,  ana  the  salt . 
■till  more  aueient ;  for  the  Greek  petre  remains  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pow- 
fire,  which  was  first  employed  in  668,  der.  The  sulphur  is  pulverized  after  hav- 
rmial  hare,  at  least,  contained  saltpetre  ing  been  well  purified.  The  charcoal  is 
mixed  with  pitch,  naphtha,  &c,  since  it  that  derived  from  the  alder  or  any  other 
was  customary,  by  means  of  it,  to  hurl  soft  wood  or  hushes,  as,  for  example,  hemp 
stones  from  metallic  tubes.  The  first  in-  stalks,  wliieb  are  burned  with  great  care  in 
formation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Euro-  a  confined  room,  and  reduced  to  a,  fine 
peons  with  regard  to  the  chemical  mix-  powder.  These  three  ingredients  are  then 
ture  of  powder,  is  found  in  the  9th  centu-  moistened,  brought  under  a  stamping,  or 
—  '"  a  book  composed  by  Marcus  Grac-  more  commonly  a  rolling  mill,  where  two 
.  preserved  in  the  university  of  Ox-  metallic,  or,  which  are  better,  marble  cyl- 
ford,  which  also  accurately  explains  its  indera,  nun  round  a  fixed  vertical  wooden 
composition,  Roger  Bacon  (who  died  in  pillar,  and  crush  to  pieces  the  mixture, 
12&f)  waa  likewise  acquainted  with  the  which  lies  upon  a  round  smooth  surface 
power  which  saltpetre  has,  when  set  on  of  the  same  material.  Other  nulla  effect 
fire,  of  producing  a  thundering  report,  thia  bruising  operation  by  several  large 
The  discoverer  of  the  power  ofpowder,  iron  runners,  revolving  upon  a  metallic 
when  confined  and  set  on  fire,  of  propel-  plate,  similar  to  a  painter's  grinding  stone, 
ling  heavy  bodies,  was,  according  to  com-  or  by  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  mixture  in 
mon  report,  fierthold  Schwartz,  a  monk,  casks  containing  metallic  balls.  After  the 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Mayence,  be-  mixture,  in  some  one  of  these  ways,  has 
tween  1990  and  1330.  He,  in  some  of  his  been  acted  on  in  the  mills  for  the  space 
experiments  in  alchemy,  had  put  the  mix-  of  six  or  eight  hours,  and  when  the  ingre  - 
ture  into  a  mortar,  and,  having  accidental-  dienta  are  united,  and  form  one  homoge- 
ly  dropped  into  it  a  spark  of  fire,  to  his  as-  oeous  mass,  it  is  pressed,  while  yet  wet, 
tonishmem,  saw  the  pestle  fly  oft"  into  tho  by  means  of  cylindric  rollers  of  wood, 
air.  Other  traditions  attribute  this  inven-  through  a  sieve  of  perforated  parchment, 
tion  to  Constantino  Antlitz  of  Cologne  by  which  the  powder  is  formed  into 
(see  De  Boucher's  Mbnoirt  rur  TOrigine  grains.  In  other  mills,  this  process  of 
de  la  Povdri  A  Canon).  However  this  may  forming  it  into  grains  takes  place  after 
be,  powder  was  scarcely  applied  to  mill-  the  powder  has  been  pressed  between  two 
tary  uses  before  1350,  and  tli 
the  use  of  cannons  in  the  b 
(1346),  Poictiers,  and  still  e 
meats,  have  arisen  from  the  various  signifi-  grained,  is  spread  upon  boards  in  the  dry- 
cations  of  ,ihe  word  cannon.  In  1356,  ins-bouses,  and  exposed  to  the  strong  heat 
of  on  oven  for  two  days.     w 

, prevent  its  taking  fire,  the 

house  of  assembly  at  Lubeck  was  burned  lined  with    clay  and  copper. 


the  treasury  of  Nuremburg ;   in  1360,  the  prevent  its  taking  fire,  the  oven  is  well 

house  of  assembly  at  Lubeck  was  burned  lined  with    clay  and  copper.      Of  late 

by  the  imprudence  of  the  powder  menu-  years,  this  process  of  drying  has  been 

facturera  ;   and,  in  1365,  the  margrave  of  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  steam. 

Misnia  hod  pieces  of  artillery.      In  the  Finally,  the  powder  is  sorted   by  being 

course  of  a  lew  years  afterwards,  it  was  passed  through    several  sieves.      In  the 

known  over  oil  Europe.     Thus  the  first  first,  or  coarsest,  remains  what  is  entirely 

traces  of  this  invention  would  appear  to  useless  ;   through  the  second  passes  tho 

be    found   in   Germany  ;    other  nations,  second-sized,  or  cannon  powder  ;    and 

however,  have  put  in  their  claims  to  this  through  the  third  end  ktst  the  finest,  or 

honor.     The  proportion   of  the  ingredi-  musket  powder.     The  powder,  thus  pre- 

—        '         '■■-■■-  -''  - '—    -    J    '■  — *— i  in  oeienr--'-     " 

gainst  acchk 
Joe  copper  casks  or  vessels,  wi 

tre,  1H  parts  of  sulphur,  and  131  parts  of  tops  screwed  on.     Copper  vessels  hj 


<  composition  of  gunpowder,  is  pared,  is  packed  ii 

__.   _i  different  countries:    in   the  der  to  provide  against  accidents,  the  Eng- 

Prussian  powder-mills,  75  parts  of  saltpe-  lisli  use  copper  casks  or  vessels,  with  the 

tre,  1H  pons  iff  sulphur,  and  13J  parts  of  tops  screwed  on.    Copper  Teasels  are  also 

charcoal  are  used ;   but  in  the  French  used  in  the  U.  States.     Good  gunpow- 

mills,  75  parts  of  saltpetre,  Vii  of  coal,  der  must  be  of  a  elate  color,  uniform, 

and  121  of  sulphur.     In  the  manufacture  round   and  pure  grain,  and  also  hare  * 

of  this  article,  which  is  carried  on  in  very  uniform  color  on  being  broken  up ;  nor 

different  ways,  much  depends  upon  the  should  it  leave  hebind  it,  either  on  the 

goodness  of  the  ingredients.     The  crude  hand  or  on  paper,  any  black  spots.  When 

snltpetre  is  broken  up,  moistened  and  ex-  set  on  fire,  it  should  burn  at  once,  without 

(Mined  to  the  action  of  a  slow  fire,  Ctmliu-  crackling  or  tearing  upon  paper  any  ap- 
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e  least  injured. 

«,  wheD  set  on 
ii  prove  in  fire,  are  truly  wonderful-  When  powder 
„  ,  w  any  person  apply  an  accurate-  is  Leaped  up  in  the  open  air,  and  then  in- 
ly fining  ball  to  a  small  mortar,  and  the  flamed,  it  detonates  without  report  or 
dfeocice  to  which  the  ball  ia  thrown  will  effect.  A  small  quantity  of  powder  left 
prove  the  strength  of  the  powder.  The  free  in  a  room,  and  fired,  merely  blows 
Freuc 1 1  government  tprtnaxttr,  is  a  mortar  out  the  windows ;  but  the  same  Quantity, 
seven  French  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  confined  in  a  bomb  within  the  same 
three  ounces  of  powder  must  throw  a  chamber,  and  inflamed,  tears  in  pieces  and 
copper  globe,  of  60  pounds  weight,  300  sets  on  fire  the  whole  house.  Count 
feet ;  otherwise  the  powder  is  not  admis-  Rumford  loaded  a  mortar  with  one-twen- 
sible.  An  eprowrttc  is  sometimes  used  tieth  of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  placed 
which  is  inaccurate  ;  the  powder  throws  upon  it  a  24  pound  cannon,  weighing 
back  the  cover  of  a  small  mortar,  and  8081  pounds ;  he  then  closed  up  every 
with  it  a  wheel,  which  catches  in  a  steel  opening  as  completely  as  poSBible,aud  fired 
spring ;  the  strength  is  determined  by  the  the  charge,  which  burst  the  mortar  with  s 
tooth,  at  which  the  wheel  remains  fixed,  tremendous  explosion,  and  raised  up  this 
This  method  is  defective,  because  the  immense  weight.  Whence  such  and  sim- 
spring  is  weakened  by  use.  Another  ikr  effects  arise,  no  chemist  as  yet  has 
method  ia,  to  suspend  a  small  cannon  as  a  been  able,  satisfactorily,  to  explain  ;  and 
pendulum,  and  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  greater  part  of  the  explanations  iiiih- 
the  powder  by  the  force  of  the  recoil,  erto  made  are  nothing  but  descriptions  of 
which  will  describe  a  greater  or  less  arc  facts.  The  best  explanation  is,  that  the 
of  a  circle.  In  the  preservation  of  pow-  azote  and  oxygen  gases  of  the  saltpetre, 
der,  fire  and  water  must  both  be  carefully  snd  the  carixmic  acid  gas  from  the  char- 
guarded  against  Powder  destined  for  coaL-  which  had  hitherto  been  in  a  solid 
military  purposes,  should  be  deposited  in  state,  are  set  free,  and  the  expansive  pow- 
an  airy  building,  removed  at  least  1000  er  of  all  these  gases  requires  much  more 
paces  from  any  habitation,  provided  with  room  than  they  previously  occupied, 
lightning  rods,  and  surrounded  with  walls,  They  now  endeavor  to  overcome  the  ob- 
ditcbesend  palisadoea  ;  there  should  be  a  etructions  to  their  expansion,  and  una  ten- 
guard  constantly  set,  to  prevent  the  intro-  dency  is  very  much  increased  by  the  in- 
duction  of  fire,  and  to  hinder  all  persons  tense  heat  generated  by  the  gases.  The 
from  entering,  who  have  things  about  them  confined  steam  operates  in  the  'same  way, 
that  mil  produce  fire.  These  buildings  although  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
should  contain  openings  for  the  free  pas-  phenomenon,  as  Rumford  supposes. 
sage  of  the  air;  the  casks  should  stand  Gdkfowder  Plot;  a  conspiracy  form 
upon  a  platform  of  wood,  at  a  distance  ed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
from  the  wall,  and  the  powder  itself  should  James  I  (1604),  for  the  purpose  of  deslroy- 
be  sunned  and  dried  every  one  or  two  inc  the  king  and  parliament  at  a  blow. 
years.  If  the  powder  is  to  be  kept  in  The  Roman  Catholics  having  been  disap- 
damp  places,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case-  pointed  in  their  expectations  of  indul- 
mates  (arched  passages  under  ground)  of  gence  from  James,  Calesby  and  Percy, 
fortresses,  the  walls  should  be  internally  two  Catholic  gentlemen  of  ancient  family, 
covered  with  lead,  and  a  vessel  filled  with  with  a  few  others  of  their  persuasion,  de- 
unskeked  linie  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  termined  to  run  a  mine  below  the  hall 
apartment,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  at-  in  which  parliament  met,  and,  on  the  first 
mosphen  may  be  attracted  by  the  lime,  day  of  the  session,  when  the  king  and  the 
In  the  transportation  of  gunpowder,  dust,  royal  family  would  be  present,  involve  all 
which  is  liable  to  penetrate  the  cracks  and  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
joints  of  the  casks,  should  be  carefully  one  common  ruin.  A  vault  below  the 
guarded  against,  as  the  friction  may  pro-  house  of  lords,  which  had  been  used  to 
dues  explosion.  It  is  also  necessary  for  store  coals,  was  hired,  two  hogsheads  end 
in  good  preservation,  that  the  carnages  36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it,  the 
and  vessels  in  which  it  is  transported  whole  covered  with  fagots,  and  the  doora 
should  be  water-tight  We  may  effectual-  thrown  open  so  as  to  prevent  suspicions. 
ry  preserve  it  from  moisture,  by  dipping  As  the  young  prince  Charles  and  the  prin- 
tbe  cask  and  the  sackcloth  covering  into  eess  Elizabeth  would  be  absent,  measures 
meked  pitch.  Vessels  prepared  in  this  were  taken  to  have  them  seized,  and 
wsj,  and  containing  powder,  may  be  int-  Elizabeth  proclaimed  queen.  The  secret 
merged  in  the  water  for  weeks,  without  of  the   conspiracy  was   communicated 
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to  more  than  90  persons,  and  bad  been  Baking  fcr  materials  to  bum  the  figure. 

faithfully  kept  for  near  a  year  and  a  half.  Scuffles  between  boys  of  different  qusr- 

Ten  days,  however,  before  the   meeting  ten  of  the  town  were  common  on  this 

of  parliament,  a  Catholic  peer  received  a  occasion,  at  least  in  Boston,   MbsbbcIiu- 

note  from  an    unknown  hand,  advising  setts. 

him  not  to  attend  si  the  parliament,  as  it  Gurrrxt,  Edmund ;  an  excellent  Eng- 

would  receive  a  terrible  blow.     This  he  lish  mathematician,  who  flourished  in  the 

communicated  to  the  secretory  of  state,  reign  of  James  I,  and  distinguished  him- 

lord  Salisbury,  who,  although  apprehend-  self  by  his  inventions,  which  have  never 

ing  nothing,  thought  proper  to  lay  it  be-  yet  been   superseded,  though   some    of 

fore  the  king.    James  saw  the  matter  in  a  them  have  been  subsequently  much  im- 

more  serious  light ;  and,  on  searching  the  proved. 

vaults  below  the   houses  of  parliament  Guirrxa'a  Chajh;  the  chain  hn  common 

(Nov.  5,  1605),  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  use  for  measuring  land  according  to  the 


e  Spanish  service,  who  bad  been   em-  true  or  statute  measure  ;  so  called  from 

ployed  to  fire  the  powder,  was  found  at  the  name  of  ha  inventor.    The  length,  of 

the  door,  with  the  matches  in  his  pocket,  the  chain  is  63  feet,  or  33  yards,  or  four 

and  the  gunpowder  in  the  vault  was  dis-  poles  of  five  yards  and  a  half  each ;  and 

covered.     Fawkes  was  put  to  the  torture,  it  is  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92  inches 

and  made  a  mil  discovery  of  (he  conspir-  each.   100,000  Bquare  links  make  one  acre, 

mors,  who,  with  their  attendants,  to  the  Gcnteb's    Like  ;    a  logarithmic   line, 


number  of  80  persona,  had  assembled  in    usually  graduated  upon   scales,  sectors, 
,"~*'!"  B, determined  to  defend  them-    &c.     It  m  also  called  the   line   of  linn 
i  last.     Percy  and  Catesby    and  line  of  ntunoert,  being  only  the  log- 


were  lulled  in  Ibe  attack;  the  others  were    aritfuna  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  wbich 
made  prisoners  and  executed.     Lingard    therefore  serves  to  solve  problems  instru- 


(History  of  England,  vol.  ix,  chap.  1)  gives  mentally,  in  the  same  manner  as  loga- 
a  very  full  account  of  the  conspiracy,  rithmw  do  it  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the    divided  intoahundredpartSjeverytenthof 


statement  above  given.  Ithasbeen,howev-  which  is  numbered,  beginning  with  1,  and 

er,  asserted  by  others,  that  it  was  all  a  plot  of  ending  with  10  j  so  that,  if  the  first  great 

Salisbury's,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Catb-  division,  marked  1,  stand  for  one  tenth  of 

olica,  and  that  the  warning  came  from  his  any  integer,  the  next  division,  marked  'i, 

hands.  In  support  of  this,  they  allege  that  will  stand  for  two  tenths,  3,  three  tenths, 

meat  of  the  conspirators  declared  them-  and  so  on ;  and  the  intermediate  division 

selves  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  conspir-  will,  in  like,  manner,  represent  one  hun- 

ocy,  the  Jesuits,  who  wore  implicated  in  dredth  parta  of  an  integer.    If  each  of  the 

it,  protested  their  innocence,  and  that  the  great  divisions  represent  ten  integers,  then 

French  ambassador,  who  made  inquiries  will  the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  integers; 

on  the    spot,  entirely  exculpates  them,  and  if  the  great  divisions  be  supposed  each 

(See  Ltttra  d  Mgoctcdiotu  tPAitoine  Lt-  100,  the  subdivisions  will  be  each  10.— 

ftvre  (U  la  Boderie.)     In  the  calendar  of  Vteof  Gvrdtr'tlAw.-X,  To  find  tluprod- 

the  church  of  England,  the  5th  of  No-  vet  of  too  msnbrr*.     From  1  extend  the 

vember  is  duly  noticed  as  a  holyday  at  the  compass  to  the  multiplier ;  and  the  same 

Kblic  offices;  and  the  Common  Prayer  extent,  applied  the  aame  way  from  the 
■ok  contains  "  A  Form  of  Prayer  with  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  product. 
Thanksgiving,  to  be  used  yearly  upon  the  Thus,  if  the  product  of  4  and  8  be  re- 
Fifth  day  of  November,  for  the  happy  Do-  quired,  extend  the  compasses  from  1  to  4, 
liverance  of  King  James  I,"  &c.  It  is  cua-  and  that  extent,  laid  from  8  the  same  way, 
ternary  fin-  boys  in  England,  as  itwas  for-  will  reach  to  33,  their  product. — 3.  7h  J' 


merry  in  New  England,  to  make  an  effigy  vide  one  number  by  another.  The  extent 
representing  Guy  Fawkes,  which  they  from  the  divisor  to  unity  will  reach  from 
cany  about,  singing  certain  verses,"  and    the  dividend  to  the  quotient ;  thus,  to  di- 


vide 36  by 
4  to  1,  and  I 


4,  extend  tl 


36  to  9,  the  quotient  sought.— 3.  To  find  a 
finaih  proportional  to  thru  given  number*. 
Suppose  the  numbers  6, 8, 9 :  extend  the 
compasses  from  6  to  8;  and  this  extent, 

A  nick  and  ■  Mump 

Far  On  v  Fawke*'  ramp. 
Hnlia,  boy*  1  Huu !" 
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laid  from  9  the  same  way,  will  reach  M.  L^  miles  of  kmprode ;  CKor^  mother 

to  1%  the  (burth  proportional  required. —  line  of  chords.     Abo,  in  the  middle  of 

4.  Tojind  a  mean  pmportianal  bctxnttnany  this  fool  ere  L.  and  P.,  two  other  lines  of 

lu»  gtvtn  numbers.     Suppose  8  and  33  :  equal  parts;   and  all  those  hues  on  thia 

extend  the  compasses  from  8,  in  the  left-  aide   of  the    peak  serve   for  drawing  or 

i i »  ~t-  .1 i:MM.    •.-.  on  L.  .1 ■*  ■■  -       i__i j -l_   £_ ._   ...   ^ _._  i_ 


hand  put  of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right ;  laying  down  the  figure*  t 
then,  bisecting  thia  distance,  ha  half  will  trigonometry  and  navigat 
reach  from  8  forward,  or  from  32  buck-    other  aide  of  the  scale  are  the  following 


ward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportkHUu  sought,  artificial  or  logarithmic  lines,  which  serve 

— 5.   To  txtrart  thi  $quare  root  of  a  number,  for  working  or  resolving  those  cases,  rht. 

Suppose  25 :  bisect  the  distance  between  .  S.  R,  the  eine  rhumbe  \  T.  Jt,  the  tangent 

1  on  the  scale  and  the  point  representing  rhumbs;  AhaaUfaw of numbers;  Sine,  sines; 

25;  then  half  of  this  distance,  set  off  from  V.S-  the  versed  sines;  7osg%  the  tangents; 

1,  will  give  the  point  representing  the  root  MtrL,  meridional  pens ;  E.  i*.,  equal  parts. 

5.     In  the  same  manner,  the  cube  root,  or  Gnu  wile,  or  Gunnel,  or  a  Ship,  is 

that  of  any  higher  power,  may  be  found  thai  piece  of  timber  which  reaches,  on 

by  dividing  the  distance  on  the  line,  be-  either  aide  of  the  ship,  from  the  half-deck 

tween  1  and  the  given  number,  into  as  to  the  fore-castle,  being  the  uppermost 

many  equal  parts  aa  the  index  of  the  pow-  bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 

er  expresses;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set  the  hull  in  thia  pert, and  wherein  they  put 

from  1,  wiD  find  the  point  representing  the  the  stanchions  which  support  (he  wwat- 

root  required.  trees.    This  si  called  thegtmuwfe,  whether 

Gusteh'b  Quadukt  is  a  quadrant  there  be  guns  in  the  ship  or  not— The 
made  of  wood,  brass,  or  some  other  sub-  lower  part  of  any  port,  where  any  ord- 
nance; being  akind  of  stereographic  pro-  nance  is,  is  also  termed  the  gunwale. 
jection  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the  Guru a*.d  {trirla,  lin.).  TftyXt,  which 
eye  being  supposed  in  one  of  the  poles ;  the  Romans  called  tmtttui ,  does  not  be 
mi  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic  and  horizon  form  long  to  thia  genua,  though  it  was  included 
the  arches  of  circles;  but  the  hour  circles  in  it  by  ArtedL  These  flab,  which  are 
are  other  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  sev-  marine,  all  afford  excellent  food.  They 
eral  altitudes  of  the  sun  for  some  parrjeu-  have  a  scaly  body,  of  a  uniform  shape, 
lor  latitude  every  year.  This  instrument  compressed  laterally,  and  attenuated  to- 
la used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  wards  the  tail.  The  head  is  broader  than 
sun's  azimuth,  &c^  and  other  common  the  body,  and  slopes  towards  the  snoot, 
problems  of  the  sphere  or  globe ;  as  also  where  it  hi  armed  with  apices  ;  the  upper 
to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  degrees,  jaw  is  divided,  and  extends  beyond  the 

Gtjhtee's    Scale,   usually   called,    by  lower.     The  eyes  are  near  the  tnp  of  the 

seamen,  the  gwJer,  is  a  large  plain  scale,  head,  large  and   prominent,  particularly 

having  various  lines  upon  ft,  of  great  use  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits.     The  dor- 

in  working  the  cases  or  questions  in  nnvi-  sal  fins  are  unequal,  the  first  short,  high 
jation.    This  ■    *     ' 


long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  radiate.  The  ventral  t 
with  various  fines  npon  it,  both  natural  are  uncommonly  large,  and  from  their 
and  logarithmic,  relating  to  trigonometry,  base  hang  three  loose  and  slender  an- 
navigarion,  die.  On  the  one  side  are  the  pondages.  Many  of  the  species  utter  a 
natural  lines,  and  on  the  other  the  artificial  peculiar  noise  when  taken  ;  msnyofnte 
or  logarithmic  ones.  The  former  aide  is  species  an  provided  with  pectoral  fins, 
first  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  and  sutuciently  large  to  enable  them  to  spring 
numbered  from  1  to  34  inches,  running  out  of  the  water.  One  of  the  epocies  has 
the  whole  length,  near  one  edge  One  been  denomuruend  the  lyreJUh,  on  account 
half  of  the  length  of  thia  ride  etBaaaa.  of  of  ha  bifurcated  rostrum,  which  bean  a 
two  plane  diagonal  scales,  for  taking  off  Sunt  resemblance  to  that  installment, 
dnueuabns  for  three  places  of  figures.  On  Gustavos  I,  king  of  Sweden,  known 
the  other  half  of  this  aide,  am  contained  under  the  name  of  Omtanu  Vom,  bom 
various  lines  relating  to  trigonometry,  as  in  1490,  was  a  son  of  duke  Erich  Van, 
performed  by  natural  numbers,  and  mark-  of  (Jhypahotm,  and  a  descendant  of  ths 
ed  thus,  Ti^ilkwno,  the  rhumbs  or  points  old  royal  fiurary.  He  was  one  of  these 
ofthecompiiin!;  (Surd,  the  line  of  chorda;  grout  men,  whom  Nature  so  seldom  pro- 
Sin*,  the  ane  of  sines;  Tang-.,  the  tangents;  duces,  who  appear  to  have  been  endowed 
&  T,  the  semi-tangenti :  and  at  the  other  by  her  whr  — 
end  of  this  half,  are,  Leag^  leagues  or  sovereign. 
equal  partis;  AftuRfr,  another  hoe  of  rhumbs;  bte  ccunten 
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favor.  His  sinks  eloquence  was  ir-  be  appeared  to  yield  with  regret  to 
resistible ;  his  conceptions  were  bold,  the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  but  he  de- 
but his  indomitable  spirit  brought  them  ferred  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
to  a  happy  issue.  He  was  intrepid,  and  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  swear 
yel  prudent,  full  of  courtesy  in  a  rude  age,  to  uphold  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
and  as  virtuous  as  die  leader  of  a  party  tights  of  the  clergy,  Hs  felt  that  the 
can  be.  When  the  tyrant  Christian  II  of  good  of  the  kingdom  required  an  emelio- 
Denmark  sought  to  make  himself  master  ration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  he 
of  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Guatavus  re-  felt,  too,  that  thia  could  only  be  effected 
solved  to  save  bis  countiy  from  oppres-  by  s  total  reform.  His  chancellor,  .Lara 
■ion ;  but  the  execution  of  his  plana  was  Anderson,  advised  him  to  avail  himself  of 
interrupted,  as  Christian  seized  his  per-  the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  attain  his  object, 
son,  and  kept  him  prisoner  in  Copenha-  '  Guatavus  was  pleased  with  this  bold  plan, 
gen  as  a  hostage,  with  six  other  distin-  and  executed  it  more  by  the  superiority  of 
slushed  Swedes.  When,  at  last,  in  1519,  bis  policy  than  of  his  power.  While  he 
he  heard  of  the  success  of  Christian,  who  secretly  favored  the  progress  of  the  Lu- 
had  Dearly  completed  the  subjection  of  theran  religion,  he  divided  the  vacant 
Sweden,  he  resolved,  while  yet  in  prison,  ecclesiastical  dignities  among  his  favorites ; 
that  he  would  deliver  his  country.  He  and,  under  pretence  of  lightening  the  bur- 
fled  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant;  and  went  densofthepeople,helaid  upon  the  clergy 
more  than  50  miles  the  fiist  day,,  through  the  charge  of  supporting  his  army.  Soon 
an  unknown  country.  In  Flensborg,  he  after,  he  dared  to  do  still  more :  in  1537, 
met  with  some  cattle  drivers  from  Jutland,  he  requested  end  obtained  from  the  estates 
To  conceal  himself  more  securely,  he  took  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  liish- 
service  with  them,  and  arrived  happily  at  ops.  In  die  mean  while,  the  doctrines  of 
Lubeck.  Here  he  was  indeed  recognised,  Luther  were  rapidly  spreading.  Gustavus 
but  ha  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  anticipated  all  seditious  movements,  or 
the  senate,  who  even  promised  to  support  suppressed  them.  He  held  the  malecon- 
hitnin  bis  plans,  which  he  no  longer  con-  tents  under  restraint ;  he  flattered  the  am- 
cealed.  He  then  embarked,  and  landed  at  hrtious ;  he  gained  the  weak ;  and,  at  last, 
Calmar.  Tha  garrison,  to  whom  he  made  openly  embraced  the  faith  which  the 
himself  known,  refused  to  take  the  pert  of  greater  pen  of  his  subjects  already  pro- 
a  fugitive.  Proscribed  by  Christian,  pur-  teased.  In  1530,  a  national  council 
sued  by  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant,  rejected  adopted  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for 
both  by  friends  and  relations,  he  turned  their  creed.  Gustavus,  after  having,  as  ho 
his  steps  towards  Dalecariis,  to  seek  as-  said,  thus  conquered  Ids  kingdom  a  sec- 
■ttttce  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  prov-  ond  time,  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
ince.  Having  escaped  with  difficulty  the  secure  it  to  bis  children.  The  estates 
dangers  which  surrounded  him,  be  was  granted  this  request  also,,  and,  in  1549; 
welT  received  by  a  priest,  who  aided  him  abdicated  their  right  of  election,  and  estab- 
with  his  influence,  money  and  counsel,  fished  hereditary  succession.  Although 
After  be  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  ■  Sweden  was  a  very  limited  monarchy, 
■—— *-.  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  Gustavus  exercised  an  almost  unlimited 
""""'  the  peasants  of  the  power;  but  this  was  allowed  him,  as  he 
and  appeared  in  the  only  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
a  noble  and  confident  and  he  never  violated  the  forms  of  the 
sir,  his  misfortunes,  and  the  general  ha-  constitution.  He  perfected  the  legislation  ; 
trad  against  Christian,  who  had  marked  formed  the  character  of  the  nation ;  soft- 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  cruel  ened  mennen  ;  encouraged  industry  and 
massacre  at.  Stockholm, — all  lent  an  irra-  learning,  and  extended  commerce.  After 
sistible  power  to  his  words.  The  people  a  glorious  reign  of  37  years,  he  died  in 
rushed  to  arms;  the  castle  of  the  governor  1560,  at  the  age  of  7Q.  (See  Von  Archsc- 
was  stormed ;  and,  imboldened  by  this  holz'H  GetcAtcMe  Gvttant  Wata  (History 
success,  the  DaJecariians  flocked  together  of  Gustavus  Vasu  J,  published  at  Tubingen, 
under  the  banners  of  the  conqueror.  From  1801,  3  vols.) 

thai  moment,  Gustavus  entered  upon  a  Gustavos  II,  Adorphus,  the  greatest 

career  of  victory.    At  the  head  of  a  self-  monarch  of  Sweden,  wss  a  son  of  Charles 

rawed  army,  be  advanced  rapidly,  and  IX  (who  ascended  tha  Swedish  throne 

completed  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  upon  the  deposition  of  Sijrisniund),  and  n 

In  1521,  the  estates  gave  him  the  title  of  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa.     He  waa 

admHtirinrior.    In  1533,  they  proclaimed  .  bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1594,  and  received 

him  king.     Upon  receiving  this  honor,  a  most  careful  education.    At  the  age  of 
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13,  be  entered  the  array,  and,at  Indirect-  men,  on  the  coasts  of  Pomersniu.  What 
ed  all  nflaj™,  appeared  in  the  stale  coun-  difficulties  opposed  him  on  the  part  of 
eil  and  at  the  head  of  the  army,  obeyed  those  very  princes  for  whoso  sake  be  had 
as  a  soldier,  negotiated  as  a  minister,  and  come ;  how  liiw  wisdom,  generosity  and 
commanded  as  a  king.  In  1611,  after  the  perseverance  triumphed  over  inconstancy, 
death  of  Charles  IX,  the  estates  gave  the  mistrust  and  weakness ;  what  deeds  of 
throne  to  the  young  prince,  at  the  age  of  heroism  he  performed  at  the  head  of  his 
18,  and,  without  regard  to  the  law,  declar-  army,  and  how  he  fell,  an  unconquered 
ed  him  of  age ;  for  they  saw  that  only  the  and  unsullied  general,  at  the  battle  of  Liit- 
most  energetic  measures  could  save  the  zen,  November  6,  1632,  may  be  seen  in 
kingdom  from  subjection,  and  that  a  re-  the  article  Thirty  Ytari  War.  The 
gency  would  infallibly  cause  its  ruin,  circumstances  immediately  attending  bis 
The  penetrating  eye  of  Gustavus  saw  in  death  have  long  been  related  in  various 
Axel  Oxenstiern,  the  youngest  of  the  and  contradictory  ways;  but  we  now 
counsellors  of  state,  the  great  statesman,  know,  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  who 
whose  advice  he  might  follow  in  the  most  was  wounded  at  his  side,  that  be  was 
dangerous  situations.  He  united  him  to  killed  on  the  spat,  by  an  Austrian  ball, 
himself  by  the  bands  of  the  most  intimate  The  king's  buff  coat  was  carried  to  Vien- 
friesdship.  Denmark,  Poland  and  Rus-  na,  where  it  is  still  kept;  but  Bemhard 
sis  were  at  wax  with  Sweden.  Gustavus,  von  Weimar  carried  the  body  to  Weissen- 
unohle  to  cope  at  once  with  three  such  tela  to  give  it  to  the  queen.  There  the 
powerful  adversaries,  engaged,  at  the  heart  was  buried,  and  remained  in  the 
peace  oFKnared,  in  1613,  to  pay  Denmark  land  for  which  it  had  bled. 
1,000,000  dollars,  but  received  back  all  GnsTAvns  III,  king  of  Sweden,  bom 
that  had  been  conquered  from  Sweden,  in  1746,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adolphus 
After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which,  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottoip,  who 
according  to  his  own  confession,  his  mill-  was  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Swedish 
tery  talent  was  formed  by  James  de  la  throne  in  1743,  and  of  Ulrica  Louisa,  sis- 
Gardie,  Russia  was  entirely  shut  out  from  ter  of  Frederic  II  of  Prussia.  Count 
the  Baltic  by  the  peace  of  Stolbowa,  in  Tessin,  to  whose  care  the  prince  was  in- 
1617.  But  Poland,  although  DO  more  trusted  from  his  fifth  yew,  endeavored  to 
successful  against  him,  would  only  con-  form  his  mind  and  character  with  a  con- 
sent to  a  trace  for  sin  years,  which  he  ac-  slant  view  to  his  future  destination,  and 
cepted,  partly  because  it  was  iu  itself  ad-  was  especially  anxious  to  restrain  the  am- 
vantageous,  partly  because  it  afforded  him  bition  of  the  youth,  and  to  inspire  him 
opportunity  to  undertake  something  deci-  with  respect  for  the  constitution  of  Swe- 
sive  against  Austria,  whose  bead,  the  em-  den.  His  successor,  count  Scbeffer,  pur- 
peror  Ferdinand  II,  was  striving,  by  all  sued  the  same  course ;  but  the  ambition 
means,  to  increase  his  power,  and  was  of  the  young  prince  was  not  eradicated. 
likewise  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Hie  docility  of  disposition,  affability  of 
Protestants.  The  intention  of  the  emper-  manners,  and  gentleness,  concealed  an  ar- 
or  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Baltic,  dent  thirst  for  power  and  action.  Manly 
and  to  prepare  an  attack  upon  Sweden,  exercises,  science  and  the  arts,  the  pleas- 
did  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  a  still  tires  of  society,  and  displays  of  splendor, 
mote  powerful  inducement  to  oppose  the  united  with  taste,  appeared  to  be  his  fa- 
progress  of  his  arms,  Gustavus  Adolphus  vorite-  occupations.  Sweden  was  then 
round  in  the  war  between  the  Catholics  distracted  by  factions,  especially  those  of 
and  the  Protestants,  which  endangered  at  the  caps  and  hats,  by  which  names  the 
once  the  freedom  of  Germany  and  the  partisans  of  Russia  and  Fiance  were  dis- 
whole  Protestant  church.  Gustavus,  who  anguished.  Both  parties,  however,  were 
was  truly  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  doc-  united  in  their  efforts  to  weaken  the  royal 
nines,  determined  to  deliver  both.  After  power  as  much  as  possible.  The  father 
explaining  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  of  Gustavus,  a  wise  and  benevolent 
in  a  powerful  speech,  the  resolution  he  prince,  had  found  his  situation  quite  per- 
had  taken,  be  presented '  to  them,  with  plexing,  Gustavus  himself  encountered, 
tears  in  his  eyes,  his  daughter  Christina,  with  great  boldness  and  art,  the  difficul- 
ss  his  heiress,  with  the  presentiment  that  ties  which  met  him  on  his  accession  to 
be  should  never  again  see  his  country,  the  throne,  after  his  father's  death,  Feb- 
and  intrusted  the  regency  to  a  chosen  niary  12, 1771.  He  established  the  order 
council,  excluding  his  wife,  whom,  bow-  of  Vase,  to  gain  over  some  enterprising 
ever,  he  tenderly  loved.  He  then  invaded  officers  of  the  army,  and  a  party  waa 
Germany  in  1630,  and  landed,  with  13)000  formed,  principally  consisting  of  young 
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officers    devoted    to    him.      Emissaries  hall  of  the  council,  and  commanded  them 

were  sent  to  rain  over  die  troops  station-  to  remain  quiet,  oner  which  he  returned 

ed  in   the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  arsenal,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 

Borne     influential     individuals,     among  the  people,  and  secured  the  adherence  of 

whom  wen  the  counts  Hermanson  and  the  regiments  of  artillery.    A  public  proc- 

Scheffer,  had  also  joined  the  royal  party.  Initiation     exhorted     the    inhabitants    of 

A  new  plan  was  devised,  and  the  parts  eo  Stockholm  to  remain    tranquil,   and    to 

distributed,  that  the  king's  brothers  were  obey  no  orders  but  those   of   the   king. 

to  begin  the  revolution  in  the  country,  Cannon  were  planted,  guards  distributed, 

while  the  king  himself  should  commence  and  several  persons  arrested,  hy  way  of 

operations  in  the  capital     Agreeably  to  precaution.     Thus  was  the  decisive  blow 

this  plan,  the  commandant  of  Christian-  struck  without  bloodshed,  and  the   king 

stadt,  captain  Helfichius,  one  of  the  truest  returned  to  the  castle,  where  he  received 
and  boldest  adherents  of  the  king,  Aui 


published  a  manifesto  a„ 
general  Prince  Charles  then  appeared  great  market-place,  amid  the  acclamations 
before  Christianstadt,  and  commenced  a  of  the  people.  But  it  was  necessary  tor 
pretended  siege,  wherein  no  one  was  in-  the  estates  also  to  approve  of  the  revolu- 
jured.  The  fang,  in  the  mean  time,  play-  tion,  and  to  accept  the  new  constitution, 
ed  his  part  so  perfectly,  as  to  dissipate  the  by  which  the  royal  power  was  enlarged, 
suspicions  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  not  eo  much  at  the  expense  of  the  estates 
states.  The  committee  ordered  patrols  as  of  the  council  The  next  day,  they 
of  the  citizens  in  the  capital,  which  the  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  castle, 
king  always  attended,  and,  by  his  insinu-  where  they  round  themselves  without  any 
ating  address,  gained  over  to  his  cause  the  attendants.  The  court  of  the  castle  was 
principal  part  of  the  soldiery  and  many  guarded  by  soldiers,  cannon  were  planted, 
of  the  officers.  While  he  was  thus  pre-  before  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  a  can- 
paring  for  the  decisive  moment,  he  ap-  noneer  stationed  at  each  piece  with  a 
peared  serene  and  composed ;  and,  on  lighted  match.  The  king  appeared  with 
the  evening  preceding  the  accomplish-  a  numerous  retinue  of  officers  and  unu- 
ment  of  the  project,  he  held  a  splendid  sua!  pomp,  depicted,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
court,  which  he  enlivened  by  his  affability  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  ne- 
and  gayety.  On  the  following  day,  Au-  cessity  of  a  reform,  declared  the  modern- 
gust  19,  177%  after  taking  a  ride,  the  tion  of  his  views,  and  caused  the  new 
king  went  to  tie  council  of  the  estates,  at  constitution  to  be  read,  which  was  imme- 
the  castle,  where,  for  the  first  time,  be  en-  diately  approved  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
tend into  a  warm  dispute  with  some  of  scription  and  oath.  Almost  all  the  public 
the  counsellors.  He  then  went  to  the  or-  officers  retained  their  stations ;  those  per- 
sonal, on  horseback,  where  he  exercised  sons  who  bad  been  arrested  were  set  at 
the  guard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  officers,  liberty,  and  the  revolution  was  completed, 
upon  whom  he  thought  he  could  depend,  The  king  now  exerted  himself  to  promote 
assembled,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  or-  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  In  1763, 
der  to  that  effect,  and  accompanied  him  he  went  through  Germany  to  Italy,  to  use 
to  the  castle,  where,  at  that  time,  they  the  baths  of  Pisa,  and  returned  to  8we- 
were  changing  guard,  so  that  those  who  den  the  following  year  through  France, 
were  retiring,  and  those  who  were  mount-  During  his  absence,  a  famine  had  destroy- 
ing guard,  met.  With  the  entrance  of  the  ed  thousands  of  his  subjects ;  the  people 
king  into  the  castle,  the  revolution  begun,  murmured ;  the  nobility  rose  against  the 
The  king  then  collected  the  officers  about  king's  despotic  policy,  and  the  estates  of 
him,  in  the  guard  room,  unfolded  to  the  kingdom,  in  1786,  rejected  almost  all 
them  his  plan,  and  demanded  their  sup-  his  propositions,  and  compelled  him  to 
port.  Host  of  them  were  young  men,  make  great  sacrifices.  A  war  having 
and  were  immediately  gained  over  by  the  broke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
thought  of  delivering  their  country,  in  1787,  Gustavus,  in  compliance  with 
Three  older  officers,  who  refused,  had  former  treaties,  determined  to  attack  the 
their  swords  taken  from  them  by  the  empress  of  Russia,  who  had  promoted 
king.  The  rest  swore  fidelity  to  his  the  dissensions  of  Sweden.  War  was 
The  king's  address  to  the  soldiers  declared  in  1788 ;  but,  when  the  king 


was  received  with  loud  acclamations.   He    tempted  to  commence  operations  by  aii 
then  set  a  guard  over  the  entrances  to  the    attack  on  Fried  rich  ahum,  ne  was  deserted 
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by  the  greatest  pan  of  hie  army,  who  re-  all  was  quiet,  into  the  hall.  Here  ft  crowd 
fused  to  engage  in  an  offensive  war.  The  of  maskers  surrounded  him,  and,  while 
king  retired  to  Hags,  and  thence  to  Dale-  one  of  them  (count  Horn)  struck  him 
corns,  in  search  of  recruits.  Me  soon  col-  upon  the  shoulder,  with  the  words,  "Good 
lecnsd  an  army  of  determined  defenders  night,  mask,"  the  king  was  mortally 
of  their  country,  and  delivered  Gothen-  wounded,  by  AnkaistnBm,  with  a  shot  in 
burg,  which  waa  hard  pretend  by  the  the  back.  With  remarkable  presence  of 
Danes.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  insur-  mind,  he  immediately  took  all  the  neces- 
rection  of  the  Finnish  army,  which  had  sary  measures.  He  expired  March  99, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Russians,  after  having  arranged  the  most  important 
still  continued.  The  critical  situation  of  affairs  with  serenity  (see  JbToftit),  and  sign- 
tbe  kingdom  required  the  convocation  of  ed  an  order  for  proclaiming  bis  eon  king, 
the  estates.  To  overcome  the  opposition  Gustavus  IV,  Adolphus,  the  deposed 
of  the  nobility,  he  constituted  a  secret  king  of  Sweden,  was  bom  Nov.  1,  1778, 
committee,  of  which  the  nobility  chose  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Gustavus 
13  members  from  their  own  number,  and  III  (March  29,  1793),  was  proclaimed 
each  of  the  estates,  who  were  devoted  to  king.  He  remained  4j  years  under  the 
the  king,  six.  The  nobility,  however,  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Charles,  duke 
continued  their  opposition  to  the  king,  of  Sudermannland,  then  regent  (after- 
who,  being  encouraged  by  the  other  ea-  wards  king  Charles  XIII),  and  ascended 
Uses  to  avail  himself  of  every  measure  the  throne  Nov.  1,  1796.  In  his  18th 
be  might  think  advisable,  finally  took  a  year,  he  was  betrothed  to  a  princess  of 
decisive  step,  arrested  the  chiefs  of  the  Mecklenburg^  when  the  empress  Catha- 
oppoahion,  and  exacted  the  adoption  of  rine  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  new  act  of  union  and  safety,  April  3,  the  design  of  mmrying  him  to  her  grand- 
1789,  which  conferred  on  him  more  ex-  daughter  Alexandra  Paulowim.  Every 
tensive  powers.  The  war  was  now  pros-  thing  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
ecuted  with  great  energy  anil  with  va-  assembled  court  waited  for  the  young 
rious  success.  Bloody  battles,  especially  king,  when  be  refused  to  sign  the  mar- 
by  sea,  were  gained  and  lost ;  bin  although  riage  contract,  because  it  embraced  some 
Gustavus  valiantly  opposed  superior  forces,  articles  which  he  would  not  concede  to  the 
yet  the  despetaie  state  of  bis  kingdom,  empress  ;  among  others,  one  securing  to 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  the  young  queen  the  free  exercise  of  the 
at  Reicbenbuch  (q.  v.l  inclined  him  to  Greek  religion  in  her  palace,  which  was 
peace,  which  was  concluded  on  the  plain  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
of  Werebe,  August  14,  1790.  Untaught  Swedish  kingdom.  Nothing  could  change 
by  the  warnings  of  adversity,  he  now  rle-  the  determination  of  Gustavus  ;  he  renr- 
tennmed  to  take  part  in  the  French  revo-  ed,ond  abut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  so 
hmon,  and  to  restore  Louis  XVI.  to  his  that  a  stop  waa  put  to  the  whole  ceremo- 
throne.  He  wished  to  unite  Sweden,  ny.  Soon  after  (October,  1797),  he  mar- 
Rusaia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  place  ried  Frederics,  princess  of  Baden,  tdster- 
fairaself  at  the  bead  of  the  coalition.  For  in-law  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
this  purpose,  in  the  spring  of  1791,  he  king  of  Bavaria.  As  a  striking  example 
went  to  Spa  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  con-  of  his  folly,  it  is  related,  that  he  was  once 
eluded  a  peace  with  Catharine,  and  con-  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  bloody 
vened  a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Gefle,  in  war  with  Russia,  because  he  insisted  on 
January,  1793,  which  Was  dissolved,  in  painting  a  boundary  bridge,  with  the 
four  weeks,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king.  Swedish  color  on .  the  Russian  side. 
Here  his  MMJnation  was  agreed  upon.  When  the  northern  powers  were  nego- 
Tbe  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  the  barons  tiaiingthe  renewal  of  tie  armed  neutrality, 
Bielke  and  Pechlin,  colonel  Liliehorn,  and  directed  especially  against  England,  he 
many  others,  had  conspired  to  murder  wenttoSLPeieraburg^nl801,tohastenthe 
him,  and  restore  the  old  aristocracy.  An-  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  he  was  well  re- 
karstram  (q.  v.),  who  personally  hated  the  ceived  by  Paul  I,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
king,  begged  that  the  execution  might  be  cross  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  July, 
intrusted  to  him.  A  masquerade  at  1803,  he  visited  the  court  of  his  father* 
Stockholm,  on  the  night  of  March  15,  in-law  at  Carlsruhe,  in  order  to  gain  over 
1793,  was  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
the  crime.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  pire  to  the  project,  which  then  seemed 
the  holt,  lire  king  received  a  warning  note,  impracticable,  of  again  placing  the  Bour- 
but  he  went,  at  about  11  o'clock,  with  bona  at  the  head  of  the  French  govem- 
count  Bass!)  stepped  into  ■  box,  and,  as  merit.  He  was  in  Carlsruhe  when  (March 
10*  _.,,  _ 
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15, 1804),  die  duke  D'Enghieu  m  seiz-  plan,  end  determined  to  go  to  Linkioping 

ad  in  toe  territories  of  Baden.     QuatavuH  wilh    the    troops  which   were  in  Slock' 

immediate) y  scut  hie  aid-de-camp  to  Paris,  holm.    He  wee  about  to  remove  the  bank 

withe  tetter  to  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  from  the  capital,  hut  first  required  ittoad- 

of  earing  the  duke,  who,  however,  woe  vanee  him  #2,000,000,  or  the  greatest  Bum 

■hot  before  the  letter  was  received.   Gus-  which  could  be  raised.    The  cotnmisea- 

tevua  aent  a  remonstrance  to  Itatiabon,  on  riea  refused  to  comply ;  Gustavus  showed 

thin  aubject,  and  waa,  excepting  Alexander  an  intention  to  uee  force  ;  upon  which  it 

1,  the  only  sovereign  who  openly  exjireaeed  waa  resolved    to  anticipate    him.     Such 

hn  indignation  at  this  deed.     Hie   nip-  waa  the  situation  of  afinuaon  the  evening 

hire  with  France,  hia  alliance  with  Great  of  March  12,  1809.     The  king  spent  that 

Britain  and  Russia,  and  hia  coolness  to-  night  in  preparing  every  thing  tor  hie  de- 

warda  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he  parture,  and  the  moment  arrived  when  be 

aent  back  the  buck  eagle,  because  it  had  was  to  take  the  money  from  the   bank. 

been  bestowed  on  Napoleon,  were  the  Three  doors  of  the  palace  were  already 

consequence   of  his  hatred  of  the  new  secured,  and  all  the  officers  were  aseem  - 

emperor  of  France.     It  having  been  cat  bled,  as  it  was  the  usual  day  of  parade, 

culated  that  the  number  666  was  contain-  Field-marshal  Klingsporand  general  Ad- 


ed  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  lerkreuz,  however,    once    more  attempt 

Gustavua  believed   him    to  be  the  beast  ed  the  effect  of  conciliatory  propoeiTionx, 

described  in  the  Revelations,  whose  reign  when  Gustavus  highly  offended  them  by 

waa  to  be  abort,  and  for  whose  destruction  his  insulting  manner.      Adlerkreuz  then 

be  waa  called  1     His  ambassador  deliver-  celled  the  marshal  Silbcrsparrc  end  five  ad- 

ed  to  the  German  diet  of  1606  a  declare-  j  Wants,  demanded  of  the  king  his  sword, 

tion  of  the  king,  that  be  would  take  no  and  declared  him  a  prisoner  in  the  name 

part  in  its  transections,  so  long  as  its  acts  of  the    nation.      Gustavus  attempted    to 

were  under  toe  influence  of  usurpation  ;  strike  him  with  his  sword,  but  it  waa 

he  also  rejected  the  offers  of  peace  made  wreeted  from  him.     Upon  his  cry  for  help, 

by  Napoleon  a  short  rime  before  the  peace  some  of  his  faithful  followers  forced  the 

of  Tllait  i  end,  July  3, 1807,  broke  the  doors;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  30 

truce  whb  France,  and  even  refused  the.  of  the  conspirators,  who  rushed  in  upon 

mediation  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  after  the  them.     During  this  struggle,  Gustavua  ee~ 

peace  of  Tilsit     He  returned  the  Russian  raped,  but  was  seized  upon  the  stairs  and 

etder  of  Sl  Andrew,  aa  he  had  formerly  the  brought  back  to  his  chamber  by  one  of  hia 

PniaaJBh  order  of  the  eagle,  and,  by  his  ad-  servants,  where  he  broke  of''—   

'    "     '     '    '         " '  governable  ftr    " 


toadaarivantageoiiBWarwithRua9B,and  of  the  castle  were  closely  guarded.  At 
became  anew  the  enemy  of  Prussia,  and  noon,  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermannland, 
then  of  Denmark.  Finland  waa  lost,  and  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
a  Danish  army  threatened  the  frontiers  of  he  bad  taken  the  government  into  his 
Sweden.  Deaf  to  all  solicitations  to  con-  own  hands.  The  revolution  was  corn- 
chide  a  peace,  be  alienated  the  nobility  pfeted  in  a  few  hours.  Gustavus  now 
and  the  army  try  bis  caprices,  and  exes-  submitted  quietly.  Perhaps  his  religious 
perated  the  nation  by  the  weight  of  the  enthusiasm  was  the  cause  of  his  present 
taxes.  Having  finally  provoked  the  en-  state  of  mind.  At  one  o'clock  at  night,  he 
mity  of  England,  by  seizing  the  English  was  carried  to  Drotningholm.  His  wife 
ships  in  the  Swedish  ports,  when  that  and  children  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
power  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  reason,  Haga.  March  24,  he  waa  i 
it  appeared  plain  to  every  one,  that  he  Gnpabolni,  his  favorite  place  < 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  hia  Here  he  pubbshed  (March  3t 
people  to  his  passions.  A  plot  was  se-  abdication,  expecting  the  final 
creuy  formed  against  him  ;  the  western  the  diet,  which,  on  its  first  f 
army,  assured  that  the  Denes  would  not  101  solemnly  renounced  the! 
paas  the  frontiers,  took  up  its  line  of  to  him,  and  declared  the  heir* 
march  to  Stockholm,  where  the  principal  for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding-  tr 


eonaparators  were  plotting  in  the  imme-  Swedish  throne.     Thereupon   a  formal 

"  te  presence  of  Gustavus.    It  was  only  act  waa  prepared.     The  dethroned  king 

miles  from  the  cup-sal  when  Gustavus  occupied  himself  at  Gripsbolm,  princt- 

heard  of  Its  approach.    He  hastened  from  pally  in  studying  the  Revelation  of  John. 


70  miles  from  the  cup-sal  when  Gustavua  occupied  himself  at  Gripaholm,  princt- 
heard  of  Its  approach.  He  hastened  from  pally  in  studying  the  Revelation  of  John. 
Haga,  where  no   waa  residing   with  hia    He  wished  to  leave  Sweden.     Theestates, 


family,  to  Stockholm,  to  defend  hie  cap-    on  the  proportion  of  the  new  king,  Chsriee 
kal  against  the  rabela.    But  he  altered  bis    XIII,  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  for 


the  place  of  residence  assigned  to  him  in        GummEM,  more   p 
the  ariand  of  YVuongs-Oe,  but  (Dec  6,    ana,  John,  or  Henne  C 


lupous  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  John.     He  Dryzehn,  which  happened  m 

~K J         '    "         ' -■'-' ' — 1  the  undertaking  of  i 

.,     .,      _ .  _,  — ,  had  probably  intended . 

n  1811,  London.     In  December,  1814,  he  the  art  of  printing ;  especially  aa  George 


afterwards  made  several  tours  without  any    tmted  the  undertaking  of  the  company, 
defi  uite  object,  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and,     who  bad  probably  intended  to  commence 
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himeelf  and  family.     His  private  proper-  Muths  lives,  at  present,  near  Schnepfen- 

ty,  ns  well  as  that  of  his  wife  and  son,  thai. 

b  also  left  him.      He  did  not  occupy        Gem  Sesfha.     (See  Cataract) 

J   proper)*   Guikb- 

,,        .  _e  Ganseneiach  vou 

1809)  went  from  Gnpsholm  to  Germany  Sorgsnloch  (Sulgelocu),  usually  called  the 

and  Switzerland,  where  he   lived  under  inventor  of  printing,  was  born  at  Menlz, 

the  title  of  count  of  Gottorp.     He  hag  since  about   1400.    The  family   of  Gutenberg 

separated  from  his  wife  and  children ;  and  called  itself  noble.     In  1434,  Gutenberg 

his  marriage  was,  on  the  17th  of  February,  was  living  in  Straaburg,  and,   in   1436, 

1812,  at  his  own  request,  annulled.     The  entered  into  a  contract  with  one  Andrew 

asme  year,  he  atao  desired  to  be  admitted  Dryzehn  (Dritzehn)  and.  others,  binding 

nmong  the  Moravian  Brothers  at  HerruhuL  himself  to  teach  them  all  his  secret  ana 

Since  his  separation  from  bis  wife,  he  hug  wonderful  arts,  and  to  employ  them  for 

been  accustomed  to  wear  the  mystical  re-  their  common  advantage.     The  death  of 

■ ■        ■      "TtJohn.    H  "       ~     - 

J  tmted  the  under* 

who  bod  Droboblv 

-  , n;  especially  bl   , 

was  making  preparations  at  Bile  for  a  visit  Dryzehn,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  e_ 

to  Jerusalem.     In  1815,  he  presented  a  gaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  Gutenberg,  which 

declomlioa  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as-  turned  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lat- 

eerting  the  claims  ofhis  sun  to  the  Swedish  tar.     When  and  where  the  first  attempts 

throoe.     Ho  finally  assumed  the  name  of  were  made  at  printing  cannot  be   fully 

CustoMon,  and  visited  Leipsic,  in  1837,  as  decided,  as   Gutenberg   never    attached 

a  private  individual.     His  son  Gustavus,  either  name  or  date  to   the   works    be 

who  was  horn  in  179!),  studied   in  Lou-  printed.      This,  however,  is  certain,  that, 

sanne  unil  Edinburgh,  was  present  at  Vi-  about  1438,  Gutenberg  made  use  of  mov- 

enna  and  Verona  ol  the  time  of  the  con-  able  types  of  wood.     In  1443,  he  returned 

grass   in  1823;  and   in  1823  entered  the  from  Strasburg,  where  he  had  hitherto 

Austrian  service,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  lived,  to  Mentz,  and,  in  1450,  formed  a  ca-- 

the  imperial  Hulsns.     He  Uvea  si  Vienna,  partnership  with  Johnt'auBt,orll'ust,Brich 

and  enjoys  the  title  of  rojwl  kigknem.     He  goldsmith  of  this  city  (who  must  not  be 

hssthi^sistera,carefullyeducatedbytheir  confounded  with  the   famous    magician 

excellent  mother  (who  died  in  1826).   The  Faust),  who  furnished  money  to  establish  a 

eldest  was  married,  in  1819,  to  Leopold  of  press,  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  was  first 

Hocbberg,  margrave  of  Baden,  printed.  But,  after  some  yearn,  this  oonnez- 

Gosto  ;   an    Italian    word   signifying  ion  was  dissolved.     Faust  bad  made  large 

taste.     It  often  occurs  in  music ;  as,  can  advances,  which  Gutenberg  ought  to  have 

guato,  with  taste.  repaid  ;  and,  as  he  either  could   not  or 

Gut,  lu  the  West  India  inlands,  partie-  would  Dot  do  it,  the  subject  was  carried 

ulorly  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  or  before  the  tribunals.    The  result  was,  that 

St  Kitt'n,  is  a  terra  for  the  opening  of  a  Faust  retained  the  press,  which  be  im- 

river  or  brook,  such  river  or  brook  aloo  proved  and  continued  to  use  in  company 

being  often  so  called.  with  Peter  Schofier  of  Gemabeim.    By 

Guts-Moths,  John  Christian  Frederic,  the  patronage  of  a  counsellor  of  Mentz, 
born  in  Quedlinburg,  1760,  was  the  first  Conrad  Hummer,  Gutenberg  was  again 
German  author  who  wrote  extensively  on  enabled  to  establish  a  press  toe  following 
the  various  exercises  included  in  the  mod-  year,  when  be  probably  printed  Ikrmanm 
era  gymnastics.  Guts  Muths  was,  for  a  tk  SairUt  Sptevium  Sacerdoium  (in  quarto), 
k>ng  time,  a  teacher  in  the  institution  of  without  the  date  or  the  printer's  name. 
Sattmann,  at  SchnepfenthaL  He  wrote  Here,  likewise,  as  some  maintain,  appeared 
several  works  on  gymnastics.  His  latest  four  editions  of  the  Donst  (Latin  gram- 
is  the  TWnAuck  {Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  mar  of  Donotus),  which  others,  however, 
1818),  in  which  be  adopted  many  eier-  ascribe  to  the  office  of  Fawn  and  ScliofTer. 
ciaes,  as  akw  the  name  of  the  book,  from  In  1457,  the  Psalter  was  printed  with  a 
that  of  Jah*  (q,  i.\  as  the  latter  had  el-  typographical  elegance  which  sufficiently 
so  adopted  many  tilings  from  him.  He  proves  the  rapid  advances  of  the  new  art, 
wrote,  too,  a  Geography  (2  vols,  1810—  end  the  diligence  with  which  it  was  culti- 
1813),  and  edited  a  BMiathrk  der  pida-  voted.  Gutenberg's  printing-office  ro- 
garitdtvnLBerttur— Library  of  Works  on  mained  in  Mentz  till  1405.  About  thai 
Education  (1800— 1830,  55  vols.]    Guts-  time,  he  was  ennobled  by  Adolphua  of 
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Nassau,  ind  fflad Feb. 34, 1468.     Litueio  and  afterwards  contracted  with Oxford fbr 

known  of  his  life  and  works,  or  of  the  thaw  printed  at  thai  university ;  but  his 

early  progress  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  principal  gains  arose  from  the  disreputable 

the  introduction  of  movable  types.     Vol-  purchase  of  seamen's  prize  tickets,    in 

noble  statements  and  suggestions  on  this  queen  Anne's  war,  and  from  hie  dealings 

subject  are  to  be  found  in  Fischer's  Ver-  in  South  sea  stock,  in  1730.     By  these 

*uch  no-  erklartMg  atttr  typopiathifchen  speculations  and  practices,  aided  by  the 

.Merb^J^iCTfen  (Hamburg,  1740);  Ob«r-  most  penurious  habits,  he  amassed  a  for- 

lin's   Btitr&ge  tut   GuchvMe    Gutenberg  tune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  of 

(Strasburg,  1801) ;  and  in  the  works  of  which   he   spent  about  £300,000  in  the 

Denis,  Lichtenberger,  Partier,  and  many  building  ana  endowing   his  hospital    in 

other  writers.  Southwark.    He  also  erected  almshouses 

Guttodal  (from  the  Latin  gattur,  the  at  Tamworth,  and  benefited  Christ's  hoe- 
throat)  signifies,  in  grammar,  a  sound  pro-  pital  and  various  other  charities,  leaving 
'  -■-■■»■-•■-■->-'-■-•--■-■  ■"-■--  £90,000  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
degree  of  relationship  to 
____B  December,  1734,  in  hk 
X-  the  German  ch  after  a,  and  ch  after  i,  81st  year,  after  having  dedicated  more  to 
and  the  Dutch  g,  are  gutturals.  The  charitable  purposes  than  any  private  man 
Arabian  language  is  full  of  gutturals,  and  in  English  record. 

many  of  them  are  unknown  in  most  other  Got  de  Chatiliac  (Gutdb  de  CauHaco), 
languages.  (See  the  article  H,  for  the  re-  a  native  of  Chauliac,  on  the  frontier  of 
lation  between  g  and  the  guttural  sound  of  Auvergne,  France,  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  German  tK  at  the  Greek  x.)  The  mod-  the  14th  century,  and  was  the  physician 
era  Greek  gives  to  x>  very  strong  guttural  of  three  popes.  He  is  to  be  considered  us 
sound,  like  that  of  the  German  en  after  e  the  reformer  of  surgery  in  his  time.  His 
andaftera.  The  Irish  r  is  a  true  guttural.  Chvurgia  magna  contains  most  of  the 
Tin:  Frfuchuasal  sound,  as  in  feng-,  is  a  true  opinions  of  hia  predecessors.  It  was  long; 
guttural;  the  English  sound  in  long  not  considered  as  a  classical  text  book;  was 
so  much,  as  it  is  less  nasal.  The  Span-  finished  at  Avignon  in  1363 ;  and  was 
ish  n  bas  been  called,  by  same,  a  natal-  printed  at  Bergamo  (1498,  folio).  An 
guttural  The  roughness  of  the  dialect  older  edition  is  mentioned  (Venice,  1470, 
of  Switzerland  is  owing  to  its  strong  and  folio ).  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  corn- 
numerous  gutturals;  for  it  not  only  pro-  mented  on,  and  translated  into  modem 
nounces  all  the  gutturals  of  the  German  languages. 

language  very  forcibly,  but  also  gives  to  Got  Fawbeb.     (See  Gunpowder  Plot.) 

g,  in  many   coses,  the    harsh   guttural  Gut's  Hospital,  in  the  borough  of 

sound  of  ch  after  a.  London.    (See  Guw.)    The  hospital  was 

Gut  ;  a  rope  used  to  keep  steady  any  established  for  400  sick  persons,  besides 

weighty  body  from    bearing    or    falling  30    incurable    lunatics.      It  contains   13 

against  the  ship's  side  while  it  is  hoisting  wards,  and  upwards  of  400  beds.    There 

or  lowering,  particularly  when  the  ship  is  are  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and 

shaken  by   a  tempestuous  sea.— Guy  is  an  apothecary.    The  average  number  of 

also  the  name  of  a.  tackle,  used  to  confine  patients  admitted  annually  »  about  2350, 

a  boom  forward  when  a  vessel  is  going  besides  whom   there  are  30,000  out-pa- 

l*rge,and  to  prevent  the  sail  from  shifting  tients.     This  hospital  has  a  collection  of 

by  any  accidental  change  of  the  wind  or  anatomical  preparations,  and  a  theatre  for 

course,  which  would  endanger  the  spring-  the   delivery  of  chemical,  medical  and 


g  of  the  boom,  or  perhaps  the  upsetting    anatomical  lectures.    On  one  evening  in 
ut  the  vessel. — Gin/  is  likewise  a  large    the  week,  medical  subjects  are  debated. 
slack  rope,  extending  from  the  bead  of  the         Gcron,  Madame.    (See  Quietism.) 


e  head  of  the  fore-mast,  Guts,  Pierre  Augustan ;  born  at  Mar- 
aud having  two  or  three  large  blocks  fas-  seilles,  1731 ;  a  merchant  in  Constantino- 
tened  to  it.  It  is  used  to  sustain  s  tackle  pie,  and  afterwards  in  Smyrna;  known  for 
to  load  or  unload  a  ship  with,  and  is  bis  travels  and  his  accounts  of  them.  He 
accordingly  removed  as  soon  as  that  ope-  subsequently  become  a  member  of  the  in- 
ranon  is  finished.  stitute,  and  of  the-  academy  of  Arcadians 
Got,  Thomas,  the  founder  of  Guys  hi  Rome.  His  first  work  appeared  in 
hospital,  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  in  1744,  and  contained  on  account  of  bis 
Southwark,  and  bom  in  1644.  He  was  jenmsy  from  Constantinople  to  Sophia, 
brought  up  a  bookseller.  He  dealt  largely  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
in  the  importation  of  Bible*  from  Holland,  In  1748,  he  published,  in  the  form  of  let- 
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ten,  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Mar-  which  Gwinnett  himself  had  been  a  can- 
aeiHea  to  Smyrna,  nnd  thence  to  Constnn-  didate.  In  May,  1777,  Gwinnett  was  a 
tinople.  He  was  mostly  indebted,  for  his  candidate  for  the  chair  of  governor  of  the 
literary  fame,  to  his  Voyage  litUraire  de  la  state,  but  failed :  and,  on  the  37th  of  the 
Greet,  a  work  in  which  he  compares  and  same  month,  a  duel  took  place  between 
contrasts,  with  much  acuteness  and  truth,  him  and  Mcintosh,  on  account  of  some 
the  condition  of  ancient  and  modem  insulting  remarks  of  the  latter.  Both  par- 
Greece,  and  their  political  and  civil  con-  ties  were  wounded;  but  the  injury  received 
stitution.  Guys  also  made  himself  known  by  Gwinnett  terminated  his  life  in  the 
as  s  poet,  by  his  Seasons,  on  the  occasion  45th  year  of  his  age. 
of  hn  journey  to  Naples,  which  was  re-  Gwtjw,  Eleanor,  better  known  by  the 
ceived  with  much  applause.  On  the  pub-  name  of  JVeB,  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
licexiou  of  his  V'iyae t  dr.  la  Greet,  Voltaire  king  Charles  II,  was  at  first  an  orange 
addressed  some  very  flattering  verses  to  girl  of  the  meanest  description,  in  the 
him,  and  the  Greeks  conferred  on  him  the  play-house.  In  the  first  part  of  her  lift, 
-  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Guys  she  gained  her  bread  by  singing  from  tav- 
diedeiZante,uil799,attbeageof79,ashe  em  to  tavern,  and  gradually  advanced  to 
waa  collecting  materials  for  the  third  edi-  the  rank  of  a  popular  actress  at  the  thee 
Don  of  his  travels  in  Greece. — His  son,  tre  royal  She  is  represented  as  band- 
Pierre  Alphonse,  was  appointed  secretary  some,  but  low  of  Mature.  She  was  mis- 
of  the  French  embassy  to  Constantinople,  trees,  successively,  to  Hart,  Lacy  and 
to  Vienna,  and  to  Lisbon ;  afterwards  con-  Buckhurat,  before  she  became  the  favorite 
sill  in  Sardinia;  then  at  Tripoli  in  Africa;  of  the  king.  It  b  said  that,  in  herehva- 
artd,  finally,  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where  he  titm,  she  showed  her  gratitude  to  Dryden, 
died  in  1812.  He  published  letters  on  the  who  had  patronised  her  in  her  poverty ; 
Turks,  io  which  he  treats  of  the  rise  and  and,  unlike  the  other  mistresses,  she  was. 
decay  of  their  power.  He  was  also  the  faithful  to  her  royalJover.  From  her  are 
author  of  the  comedy  La  Maiaan  de  Mo-  sprung  the  dukes  of  St.  Alban's.  She 
litre,  io  four  acts,  altered  from  Goldoni.  died  in  1687. 

Gwinkett,  Button,  one  of  the  signers        Grots ;  a  favorite  of  the  Lydian  king 

of  the  declaration  of  independence,  waa  Candaules,  who,  to  convince  bun  of  the 

bom  in  England,  about  the  year  1732;  and,  beauty  of  his  queen,  showed  her  to  him 

in  1770,  emigrated  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  naked.     The  queen  was  so  incensed  at 

where  he   continued  the  business   of  a  this  shameful  act,  that  she  ordered  Gygea 

merchant,  in  which  he  had  been  previous-  either  to  murder  the   king,  ascend    nil 

ly  engaged.     At   the   end  of  two  years,  vacant  throne,  and  become  her  husband, 

however,  he  abandoned  commerce ;  and,  or  to  atone  for  his  curiomty  by  death.    Af- 

purchasing  a  plantation  with  a  number  of  ter  having  labored  in  vain  to  shake  the 

negroes,  on  St.  Catharine's  island,  in  Geor-  resolution  of  the  queen,  he  chose  the  for- 

gia,  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture,  mer  pert  of  the    alternative,    murdered 

Soon  after  the  revolutionary  struggle  com-  Candaules,  and  was  established  on   the 

menced,   he   took  an  active  part   in  the  throne  in  consequence  of  the  response  of 

affairs  of  Georgia ;  and,  Feb.  2,  1776,  the  the  Delphian  oracle.    This  is  the  story  as 

general  assembly  of  the  province  elected  related  by  Herodotus.     There  is  a  fable  of 

liim  a  representative  to  the  general  con-  a  magic  ring,  which  Gygea  found  in  a 

gress  held  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  ap-  cavern  when  a  herdsman,  and  which  bad 

peered  May  3D.     He  was  reelected  Octo-  the  power  of  rendering  its  noasei ~ 

fier  9,  and,  in  February,  1777,  was  ap-  visible,  whenever  he  turned  the  st 
pointed  a  member  of  a  convention  for  the  wards.  By  the  aid  of  this  ring,  he  en- 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  joyed  the  embraces  of  the  queen  and 
state  ;  and  the  foundation  of  that  after-  assassinated  the  king.  To  have  the  ring 
wards  adopted,  is  said  to  have  been  fur-  of  Gyms  waa  afterwards  used  proverbially, 
rushed  by  trim.  He  was  soon  chosen  sometime*  of  fickle,  sometimes  of  wicked 
president  of  the  provincial  council ;  but  and  artful,  and  sometimes  of  prosperous 
his  conduct  in  this  station  was  obnoxious  people,  who  obtain  all  they  want, 
to  censure,  as  he  employed  his  powers  for  GTMirisiuaff  the  name  given  by  the 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  operations  Spartans  to  the  public  building  where  the 
of  general  Mcintosh,  against  whom  he  young  men,  naked  (hence  the  name,  from 
had  a  personal  enmity,  hi  consequence  of  yrm,  naked),  exercised  themselves  in  leap- 
the  latter  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  ing^unning,  throwing  the  discus  and  spear, 
the  post  of  brigadier  general  of  a  conn-  wrestling  and  pugilism,  or  in  the  pentathlon 
Dental  brigade,  to  be  levied  in  Georgia,  for  (qmnquertium)  so   called.     This  Spartan 
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institution  was  imitated' in  most  of  the  the  public  baths  bore  some  resemblance  to 

cities  of  Greece,  and  in  Rome  under  the  them  ;  end  the  gymnasia  may  be  said  to 

Cbmbib.      Its  objects,   however,  did  not  have  expired  with  the   therms.      (See 

remain  confined  merely  to  corporeal  exer-  Gymnastic*.) 

cises,  but  were  extended  also  to  the  exer-  '  Gymnasia,  German.  From  the  time  of 
cise  of  the  mind ;  for  here  philosophers,  the  revival  of  learning,  when  almost  all 
rhetoricians,  and  teachers  of  other  branches  knowledge  was  derived  through  (he  Larin 
of  knowledge,  delivered  their  lectures.  In  and  Greek, — end  certainly  no  existing  lit- 
Athena,  there  were  five  gymnasia,  and  erature  could  be  compared  to  tliat  con- 
among  tbem  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum  tained  in  these  two  languages, — the  study 
and  the  Cynosorge.  In  the  first,  Plato  of  tbem  obtained  such  possession  of  the 
taught ;  in  the  second,  Aristotle ;  and  in  schools,  that  it  has,  ever  since,  influenced 
the  third,  Antisthenes.  They  were,  at  the  studies  of  youth  in  Europe,  and  par- 
first,  only  open  level  places,  surround-  ocularly  in  Germany,  to  such  a  degree, 
ed  by  a  wall,  and  partitioned  off  for  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  proper 
the  different  games.  Rows  of  plane-  balance  in  schools  of  thehigher  kind.  The  , 
trees  were  planted  for  the  purpose  of  gymnasia,  the  name  of  these  schools  in 
shade,  which  were  afterwards  changed  Germany  (derived  from  the  ancient  term), 
into  colonnades  with  numerous  divisions,  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  branches 
The  gymnasia,  at  last,  were  composed  of  connected  with  antiquity,  almost  to  the 
a  number  of  connected  buildings,  spacious  exclusion  of  other  sciences.  But,  in  mod- 
enough  to  admit  many  thousands.  Vitru-  era  tunes,  when  the  natural  sciences  have 
is  given  an  exact  description  of  the  made  such  distinguished  progress,  and 
^ement  of  them  in  his  work  on  rich  stores  have  accumulated  in  many 
architecture  (5, 11).  Some  gymnasia  con-  modem  literatures,  and  the  importance  of 
tained  more,  and  some  fewer  apartments ;  mathematics  has  been  increased,  the  faults 
and  all  were  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  this  arrangement  have  become  obvious, 
of  decorations.  Here  were  found  the  and  some  authorities,  particularly  in  Prus- 
statues  and  altars  of  Mercury,  and  Hercu-  sis,  have  already  established  institutions, 
leu,  to  whom  the  gymnasia  were  dedicated  ;  in  which  history,  mathematics,  natural 
— s,  also,  the  statue  of  Theseue,the  philosophy  and  modem  languages  maybe 
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heroes  and  celebrated  rr.      ,  t 

baas-reliefs,  representing  subjects  con-  branches  than  formerly.  The  a 
nected  with  religion  and  history.  The  of  Prussia  probably  carry  the  scholar  far- 
Hermes  figures  (see  Hermes)  were  among  ther  than  any  institutions  of  a  similar  kind 
the  most  common  ornaments  of  gymna-  elsewhere.  No  limits  are  fixed  for  the 
sia.  Here  was  assembled  every  tlung that  stay  of  the  scholar  in  each  class;  every 
could  improve  the  youth  in  the  arts  of  year  an  examination  for  the  next  class 
peace  ann  of  war;  every  thing  that  could  takes  place,  to  which  every  scholar  is  ad- 
elevate  and  raise  their  minds;  and,  while  milled.  Classes  are  generally  divided  into 
these  institutions  flourished,  the  arts  and  two  sections,  and  a  scholar  cannot  be  pro- 
sciences  also  flourished,  and  the  state  motcd  from  the  lower  into  the  higher 
prospered.  The  governor  of  a  gymna-  without  on  examination.  The  last  exara- 
sium  was  celled  the  gymnaxiank.  Some-  ination,  to  show  whether  the  pupils  are  fit 
tiroes  such  a  gymnasium  was  styled  paiat-  to  enter  the  university,  is  very  severe:  for 
tro,  which  was,  properly,  only  the  part  three  days  they  have  to  write  exercises,  on 
where  the  athletrt,  destined  for  the  public  questions  proposed  to  them,  in  history,  the 
exhibitions,  exercised  themselves.  Ignara  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathematics, 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  distinction  was  made  besides  themes  in  German,  and  in  at 
between  the  gymnasium  and  paleestia,  at  least  one  foreign  modem  language,  alone, 
the  time  when  the  philosophers  and  oth-  shut  up  in  a  room,  without  books;  or,  if 
ere  commenced  their  lectures  here;  that  several  are  together,  they  remain  under  the 
the  latter  was  designed  to  promote  phys-  eye  of  a  professor,  so  that  they  cannot 
ical,  and  the  former  mental  education  aim-  talk  to  each  other.  The  verbal  exam- 
ply.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  high  schools  ination  generally  lasts  one  day,  in  presence 
in  Germany,  where  young  men  are  fit-  of  commissioners  appointed  by  govern- 
ted  for  the  universities,  have  been  called  menL  The  compositions  of  the  scholars 
fnpnruma,  in  modem  times.  In  Rome,  are  sent  to  the  minister  of  instruction  and 
during  the  republic,  there  were  no  ecclesiastical  affairs.  According  to  the 
buildings  which  could  be  compared  with  result  of  the  examination,  the  scholars  re- 
the  Greek  gymnasia.     Under  the  Ciesars,  ceive  testimonials,  marked  No.  I,  II,  or  III. 
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The  firet  m  difficult  to  gain,  and  indicates  considers!  by  many  iinubns  as  a  prep- 
that  the  pupil  bos  appeared  peculiarly  well,  simian  for  war ;  the  Spartans  and  Arner- 
If  private  schools  ox  (as  U  the  case  in  sev-  icsu  Indians  are  instances.  The  ancients 
eral  cities)  orphan  asylums  wish  to  Bend  do  not  inform  us  precisely  of  the  origin 
srholflrs  to  the  university,  they  muBt  apply  of  gymnastics,  considered  as  a  branch 
lo  government  for  commissioners  to  at-  of  education.  We  first  find  them  in  a 
tend  their  examination.  Persons  who  systematic  form  among  the  Greeks.  Tho 
bare  fitted  themselves  for  the  university,  first  gymnasium  is  said  to  have  been  es- 
without  attending  a  gymnasium,  or  any  tablished  in  Sparta.  In  Athens,  always 
school,  can  be  examined  by  a  committee  disposed  to  mingle  the  element  of  the 
appointed  by  the  government,  which  sits  beautiful  in  whatever  she  undertook, 
every  half  year.  In  order  to  obtain  No.  I,  gymnastics  were  refined  from  the  rude 
the  pupil  must  write  Latin  and  Greek  military  characters, which  they  bore  among 
without  grammatical  faults,  and  in  a  pretty  the  Spartans,  into  an  art ;  and  the  gym- 
good  style ;  be  able  to  translate  and  explain  nana  became  temples  of  the  graces, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  classic  authors  (See  Gymnasium.)  vitruvius  (fib,  v]  gives 
(in  some  gymnasia,  Pindar  is  even  taken  a  description  of  a  gymnasium.  In  each, 
for  this  purpose);  be  well  acquainted  with  there  was  a  place  called  palattra,  in 
the  branches  of  the  lower  pure  matin:-  which  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  leap- 
matirai,  viz.  all  below  the  integral  and  dif-  ing,  throwing  the  discus,  and  other  ex- 
ferential  calculus,  and  prove  this  by  the  ercises  of  this  kind,  were  taught.  Gym- 
solution  of  problems ;  nave  a  knowledge  nasties  were  afterwards  divided  into  two 
of  general  history,  and  the  most  impor-  principal  branches — the  paunstric,  taking 
tant  periods  ;  know,  besides  the  Ger-  its  name  from  the  palttitra,  and  the  or- 
man,  one  or  more  modern  languages,  so  chestric.  The  former  embraced  the 
that  be  can  write  in  them  pretty  correctly  whole  class  of  athletic  exercises  ;  the  lat- 
(tbemes  are  generally  taken,  by  which  the  ter,  dancing  and  the  art  of  gesticulation, 
scholar  shows  his  logical  powers,  and  the  It  is  not  known,  with  accuracy,  what 
soundness  of  his  ideas).  If  he  is  to  particular  exercises  were  usually  prar- 
sudy  theology,  he  is  also  examined  in  tised  in  the  gymnasia.  The  enthusiasm 
Hebrew.  If  he  is  deficient  in  either  for  athletic  sports  among  the  Greeks, 
of  these  branches,  he  can  only  obtain  their  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  was 
No.  II.  If  he  is  deficient  in  all,  be  re-  gratified  in  the  gymnasia  by  the  sight 
ceives  No.  Ill,  which  indicates  that  he  is  of  the  finest  human  forms  in  the  prime 
not  fit  for  the  university.  of  youth,  and  by  the  halls  and  colon 
GrausTics  (from  yqnmmim,  pertain-  nodes  adomed  with  statues  and  pictures, 
ing  to  exercise  I  if  we  understand  by  and  occupied  by  teachers  of  wisdom  and 
this  word  all  bodily  exercises,  may  be  philosophy,  rendered  these  places  the 
most  conveniently  divided  into — 1.  inili-  favorite  resorts  of  the  old  and  young. 
taiy  exercises;  2.  exercises  systematical-  Gymnastics  even  formed  an  essential  part 
ly  adapted  to  develops  the  physical  pow-  of  the  celebration  of  all  the  great  festivals. 
em,  and  preserve  them  in  perfection,  After  a  time,  however,  the  character  of 
which  constitutes  the  art  of  gymnastics,  the  competitors  at  the  Olympian,  lsth 
property  so  called;  3.  exercises  for  the  mian,  Nemeean,  and  other  great  games  of 
sick,  a  most  important  branch,  which  has  Greece,  degenerated,  as  they  became  more 
been  very  Utile  attended  to.  The  ancients  and  more  a  separate  class,  exercising,  at 
divided  their  gymnastics  into  gymnattiat  least  in  many  cases,  in  buildings  exclu- 
inOitaruL,gymniulicamrJica  (including  un-  sively  devoted  to  them.  Euripides  calls 
der  tins  head  our  second  and  third  divis-  them  useless  and  injurious  members  of 
ions),  and  gymnagHai  aOdetka,  or,  as  Galen  the  state.  It  is  not  precisely  known  to 
calls  them,  mtitwo,  which  were  practised  what  extent  their  exercises  were  prac- 
by  proressionnl  athletes  at  the  gymnastic  tised  in  the  gymnasia.  The  Greeks,  as 
gaines,  and  were  in  bad  repute  with  re-  well  as  the  Romans,  set  a  very  high 
fleeting  men,  even  in  those  times,  on  value  upon  the  art  of  swimming.  In 
account  of  their  injurious  effects  on  the  Sparta,  even  the  young  women  swam  in 
health  and  morals.  The  class  of  gym-  the  Eurotns ;  and  a  common  phrase  of 
nasties  which  we  have  enumerated  un-  contempt,  i>i"  "•*  fi"  ywewara  mirmBt 
der  the  second  head,  have  their  origin  (he  can  neither  swim  nor  write),  is  well 
in  the  exercises  of  war  and  the  chase,  known.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  read 
The  preparation  of  youth  for  those  oc-  the  observations  of  Mercurialis  on  this 
cupsoone  leads  to  the  introduction  of  subject,  in  lib.  in,  cap.  13,  of  his  valuable 
gymnastics ;  and  the  chase  itself  has  been  Jlrlii  gymnastics:  ttpud  Jhtiiqwx  ctUberri- 
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mm  Libn  sex  (Venice,  1569).  Running  9lb  and  ]0th  centuries  in  France,  and 
was  also  much  esteemed,  and  the  Olym-  may  have  bad  their  origin  in  the  military 
niads  were,  .for  a  long  time,  named  from  games  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  the  mar- 
the  victors  in  the  race.  Riding  on  hone-  Dal  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
nack  was  deemed  a  liberal  exercise,  man  conquerors  of  France.  They  re- 
Dancing,  by  which  we  are  not  to  un-  ceived,  however,  their  full  perfection  from 
demand  the  modern  dancing  of  the  two  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  first  touma- 
sexes  intermingled,  but  the  art  of  grace-  menu  were  fought  with  blunt  weapons, 
ml  motion,  including  oratorical  gesture,  which  were  called  arma  graeirunrg.  At 
together  With  certain  formal  dances  per-  a  later  period,  sharp  weapons  were  intro- 
fonned  at  festivals,  was  likewise  indis-  duced,  and  many  fatal  encounters  hap- 
pensable  to  an  accomplished  man.  (See  pened  before  the  eyea  of  the  ladies.  About 
Lucian,  nft  tfjgfimt.)  Wrestling  was  also  the  year  1066,  Godefioy  de  Preuelly  col- 
much  valued.  There  are  not  many  ma-  tected  the  rules  and  customs  of  tourna- 
terials  remaining,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  mensi  into  a  code,  which  was  afterwards 
the  exercises  practised  by  the  Grecian  generally  adopted.  At  a  later  period,  the 
women.  In  later  end  corrupt  times,  they  character  of  these  celebrations  degene- 
took  part  in  the  public  games  with  men.  rated  so  much,  that  they  were  finally  pro- 
With  the  decline  of  Greece,  the  gymnastic  hibned  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  as 
art  naturally  degenerated,  ana  became  the  Roman  (u*  had  been  several  times 
gouhtally  reduced  to  theeiercises  of  pro-  prohibited  by  the  emperors.  With  the 
tEneJonal  atlileiw,  which  survived  for  a  long  superiority  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
time  the  nun  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  infantry  began  to  acquire  over  cavalry,  as 
Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated  it  always  doee  with  the  advance  of  civil- 
several  centuries  after  Christ.  Some  late  ization  and  scientific  tactics  (see  Machia- 
travellera  have  thought  that  they  could  find  vein's  Treatitt  on  Ha  Art  qf  Wat),  and  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  games  remaining  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  institutions 
even  in  our  day.  "You  have  the  Pyrrhic  of  chivalry  declined.  The  heavy  steel 
dance  as  yet,"  says  Byron.  The  Romans,  coats  were  done  away,  and  the  art  of  skil- 
under  the  emperors,  imitated  the  gymna-  ful  fencing  began  to  be  "introduced.  The 
ria  as  they  did  every  thing  Grecian  ;  but  first  treatises  upon  this  subject  appeared 
their  establishments  were  utile  better  than  in  the  16th  century.  The  Italians  were 
places  of  vicious  gratification.  The  ther-  the  first  teachers,  and  three  different 
liua,  or  baths,  in  Italy,  took  the  place  of  schools,  the  Italian,  French  and  German, 
the  gymnasia  in  Greece.  Among  the  Ro-  were  soon  formed.  We  speak  here  of 
mans,  gymnastics  never  became  national,  fencing  with  the  small-  sword ;  but  the 
aa  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  among  Germans  also  practised  the  art  of  fencing 
the  Greeks.  There  are  some  indications,  with  a  straight  broad-sword,  perhaps  ow- 
iodeed,  of  early  gymnastic  games, — we  ing  to  their  neighborhood  to  the  Blovo- 
msan  the  coiuuaKa ;  but  with  this  stem,  nian  nations,  who  all  prefer  the  cut  to  the 
martial  and  practical  nation,  gymnastics  thrust-  The  weapon  of  the  Slavonians, 
took  altogether  a  more  military  char-  however,  is  the  crooked  sabre.  At  the 
acter.  They  were  considered  merely  as  same  time,  vaulting  began  to  be  much 
preparatory  to  the  military  service,  or,  practised.  The  Roman  detuitora  (Livy, 
when  they  constituted  apart  of  the  exhibi-  xxiii,  29,  and  Vegetius),  indeed,  lead  us  to 
lions  at  festivals,  were  practised  only  by  a  suppose  that  the  Romans  knew  some- 
particular  class,  trained  for  brutal  enter-  thing  of  this  art;  and  it  was  no  doubt  abo 
tainments,  at  which  large  bets  were  laid  practised  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages; 
among  the  spectators,  as  is  the  custom  at  but  the  present  art  of  vaulting  is  modern 
the  English  races.  (Martial,  ix,  68 ;  Sueto-  in  its  character,  and  carried  to  the  great- 

nius,  T*t  B.)    Vegetius  gives  us  informs-  —  — - *— * '—  ™  *— *-      =*-<•■=- •->■ 

tion,  concerning  the  exercises  in  which 
the  young  soldiers  were  trained,  and  they 
were  of  very  useful  character.  When  all 
the  acquisitions  of  the  hu 


ance.     r  ighung  v, 
i  with  a  knife,  i 


led  Ance  by  the  weapon  Met  mentioned,  per- 

for  bans  owing  to  the  fondness  of  the  Dutch  for 

the  utter  corruption  of  the  latter  public  houses  (nriamtneii),  as  this  art  may 

'*""  " *  "'         —  beealled,bywaTofexceuence,th    * 


ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  erup-  be  called,  by  wav  of  excellence,  me/eneuwr 

^ ,■  '-"-«  bariMrians,  the  gym-  o/  (At  tavern.    We  evr "-  ' 

f.    We  may  date  its  re-  seen,  in  an  appendix  to 

viva!  from  the  commencement  of  touma-  ing,  the  art  of  defendii 


tion  of  wandering  barbarians,  the  gym-    o/  the  tavern.    We  even  recollect  having 
-— ' 1  perished.    ™ "  ■*—  - -■■ -*' " ■-■■  —  "-  - 


We  may  date  its  re-    seen,  in  an  appendix  to  old  works  on  fenc- 
meucement  of  touma-    ing,  the  art  of  defending  ~~"*"      "' 
ments,  the  first  of  which  were  held  in  the    attacks,  with  a  pewter  b 
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ling,  asan  act,  also  was  revived,  and  many  lion  in  Thuringia  bodily  exercises  vers 
treatises  were  written  on  it  in  the  16th  taught,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ccntu- 
and  17th  centuries,  from  which  we  leant  rv.  These  were  principally  running,  leap- 
that  it  was  often  practised  in  connexion  ing,  swimming,  climbing,  balancing.  Guts- 
wkh  boxing,  foroimg  the  same  compound  Muths  wrote  a  very  respectable  treatise 
■a  the  ancient  pancratium.  The  famous  upon  modem  gymnastics,  which,  as  the 
painter  Albeit  Direr  wrote  Jlnnonm  first,  deeervesmuch  praise.  He  afterwards 
tractandorusi  Mtditatio  (in  1413).  It  still  wrote  a  more  enlarged  work  on  the  some 
exists  in  manuscript  at  Brtslau.  Modem  subject.  (See  Cuis-Mulka.)  The  results  of 
horsemanship  had  its  origin  in  Italy.  The  this  system  of  exercise,  aided  by  llie 
first  riding-school  was  established  at  Na-  healthy  situation  of  Salzmarm's  school, 
pica.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was  are  deserving  of  notice.  In  thirty-two 
introduced  into  England.  Running,  years,  334  scholars,  from  various  nations, 
shooting,  hurling,  leaping,  were  not  taught  were  educated  at  this  establishment;  and 
systematically ;  yet  much  importance  was  not  one  scholar  died  there.  Seven  or 
attached  to  proficiency  in  them,  in  many  eight  families  also  were  connected  with  the 
pans  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  nu-  institution ;  and  from  these  only  three  chil- 
merous  popular  meetings,  like  those  which  dren  died  during  the  same  period,  and  two 
Mill  exist  in  Switzerland.  Even  at  the  of  these  were  under  a  year  old.  In  some 
present  day,  young  women,  with  kilted  few  existing  establishments,  this  example 
coats,  run  races  at  a  certain  festival  in  was  imitated  ;  but  the  age  was  still  too 
Mecklenburg.  Swimming,  at  this  period,  effeminate,  tprraal  manners  too  prevalent, 
was  not  taught  as  an  art.  Where  there  to  allow  gymnastics  a  proper  place  in  edu- 
were  convenient  places  for  bathing,  chil-  cation.  The  French  revolution  broke  out, 
dren  naturally  learned  it.  Elsewhere  lit-  and  Europe  received  a.  warlike  character. 
lie  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  them  in  Germany  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
this  useful  branch  of  gymnastics ;  though  end  the  desire  to  repulse  them  became  gen 
in  many  pans  of  Europe  there  were  races  end,  but  no  hope  of  immediate  resistance 
on  and  in  the  water.  In  the  ago  of  wigs,  existed.  All  eyes  were  naturally  turned 
gymnastics  declined,  and  effeminate  pleas-  towards  the  youth  ;  and  while  there  was  a 
ures  took  their  place.  Riding,  fencing,  general  desire  of  reviving  in  the  nation  a 
vaulting  and  dancing  alone  remained,  ami  patriotic  spirit,  Jahn  (q.  v.)  conceived  the 
even  these  were  gradually  neglected  by  idea  of  establishing  gymnasia  for  two  rea- 
the  people,  and  confined  to  the  nobility,  on  sons — to  prepare  the  young  for  a  future 
which  account  these  exercises  were  some-  war  against  the  French,  and  to  bring  to- 
times  called  the  exercises  of  the  tablet ;  at  gether  in  the  gymnasia  youths  of  all  class- 
least,  this  was'the  case  on  the  European  es,  who  might  be  inspired  with  a  love  for 
continent.  In  England,  where  noble  their  common  country.  Doctor  Jahn  estab- 
fkroiliea  never  formed  so  distinct  a  caste  hshed  his  fust  T\tmpiaiz,  the  German  name 
as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  those  for  gymnasium,  near  Berlin,  in  1811.  But 
branches  of  gymnastics  which  still  but-  the  disasters  which  the  French  armies  ex- 
vived,  were  more  generally  practised,  perienced  in  Russia,  led  the  Germans  to  a 
The  Greeks  had,  besides  the  combats  war  against  France  much  sooner  than  the 
with  the  castas,  a  contest  of  boxing,  term-  most  sanguine  hod  hoped.  When  the 
<al  tphanmiaehia,  because  the  combatants  peace  of  Paris  was  concluded,  the  gym- 
bad  balls  in  their  hands.  Boxing,  taught  nasia,  which  had  been  closed  during 
with  caution,  is  an  invigorating  exercise,  the  time  of  war,  were  reopened  ;  and, 
end  the  skilful  boxer  is  always  furnished  when  the  Germans  found  themselves  dis- 
whli  natural  anus.  Theaitofcudgel-play-  appointed  in  their  expectations  of  liberal 
ing  is  a  useful  exercise,  as  practised  ill  institutions,  when  the  princes  broke  thcir 
Fronce,  where  it  is  different  from  that  solemn  promises,  the  gymnasia  were  made 
which  is  practised  in  England.  Id  the  last  use  of  to  inspire  the  youths  with  an  ardor  \ 
century,  when  men  broke  loose  from  the  tor  liberty.  Many  imprudent  steps  were  ■ 
yoke  ofauthority^nd  thinking  and  thought-  taken  by  the  German  people,  and  Jahn 
less  beads  began  to  speculate  deeply  or  niv-  himself  was  not  always  wise  in  bis  con- 
oloiiefy  on  the  existing  order  of  dungs,  ed-  duct.  Much  had  crept  into  the  gymnasia 
ucanon  began  to  receive  its  share  of  at-  with  which  the  public;  was  dissatisfied, 
tendon,  and  the  better  sort  of  teachers  saw  and  when  Sand  (q.  v.)  assassinated  Kof- 
that  gymnastics  must  soon  be  introduced  zebuc,  and  the  government,  which  had 
among  the  other  branches  of  instruction,  already  become  suspicious  of  the  gymna- 
Salzmann,  a  German  clergyman,  was  the  aia,  ordered  them  to  be  closed,  no.  ormo- 
first  instructer  of  youth,  at  whose  institu-  eition  was  made.  We  must  not  omit  to 
vol,  vi.            li 
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mention  here,  that,  some  years  before,  the  Slicing ;  exercises  on  the  single  and  par- 
Prussian  government  had  ordered  an  in-  allelbars;  climbing;  throwing;  dragging; 
vestigation  into  the  gymnasia  by  the  gov-  pushing  ;  lifting  ;  carrying;  wrestling; 
emment's  physicians,  whose  report  was  jumping,  1.  with  the  boon,  2.  with  the 
dtcideuly  favorable.  When  the  persecu-  rope  ;  exercises  with  the  dumb-bells; 
tions  BgaiiiBt  liberals  were  renewed,  in  various  gymnastic  games  ;  skating;  dan- 
1KM,  with  greater  violence,  Mr.  Vdlker,  lie-  cing;  some  military  exercises;  swimming, 
ing  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ens-  which  we  include  in  the  first  course,  be- 
hind, established  the  first  gymnasium  in  cause  it  can  be  easily  taught  to  children. 
London.  At  the  same  time,  captuiti  Cliaa,  Some  of  these  exercises,  of  course,  are 
a  Swiss,  established  a  gymnasium  at  Cbel-  nut  suitable  for  very  young  children,  and 
Ben,  in  jlie  myul  military  imyltim.  He  soon  they  should  be  distributed  iu  a  regular 
after  published  his  work  on  gymnastics,  the  gradation,  which  caution  and  experience 
only  merit  of  which  is  its  brevity  and  will  teach.  Gymnastics,  properly  so  called, 
clearness.  Jahn  and  his  pupil  Fliselen  may  be  begun  by  a  boy  from  six  to  eight 
had  published,  soon  after  the  peace  of  years  old.  The  second  course  consists  of 
Paris,  s  work  on  modem  gymnastics,  repetitions  of  some  of  the  former  exer- 
which  is  excellent  in  many  respects,  cises  of  vaulting,  both  on  the  wooden  nod 
though  it  is  sometimes  too  minute  and  lie-  the  living  horse,  either  standing  or  nm- 
dnjiiir.  When  the  gymnasia  were  founded  ning  in  a  circle;  boxing,  driving,  riding 
In  London,  caiiatkenict,  or  exercises  for  on  horseback,  and  fencing  with  the  brond- 
females,  were  first  taught;  but  though  we  sword  and  the  small-sword.  Fencing 
think  that  they  should  never  be  omitted,  with  the  small-sword  appears  to  us  the 
yet  we  consider  those  exercises  which  noblest  of  gymnastic  exercises.  No  other 
were  taught  as  founded  on  erroneous  is  so  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  art ; 
principles.     A   system    of   healthy    and  no  other  calls  the  powers  into  such  active 


graceful  exercises  for  females  may  be  es-  exercise  ;  no  other  requires  such  quick- 
tablished  ;  hut  those  which  are  now  gen-  mas  of  liuih,  of  mind  and  of  eye,  together 
erally  practised  in  English  hoarding-  with  so  much  self-possession  ;  no  other 
schools  are  wrong  in  principle.  Gymnasia  developes  so  completely  the  whole  frame. 
have  since  been  reopened  in  some  places  It  is  a  noble  art.  Riding,  indeed,  deserves 
of  Germany,  but  they  ore  now  strictly  likewise  the  name  of  an  art,  in  which  a 
confined  to  bodily  exercises.  In  lfc25,  man  msy  make  continual  improvement.  It 
doctor  Beck,  a  German,  and  pupil  of  cannot,  nowever,  be  called  so  pure  a  gym- 
doctor  Jahn,  established  the  first  gymna-  nastic  exercise  as  fencing,  and,  in  its  na- 
sium  in  America,  in  Northampton,  Maesa-  lure,  it  is  more  mechanical.  Many  excel- 
chusetts.  Others  have  been  subsequently  lent  horsemen  sre  men  of  very  inactive 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  coun-  or  fruited  minds;  but  all  good  fencera 
try.  Respecting  the  various  exercises  whom  we  have  known,  were  men  of 
themselves,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  quick  apprehension  and  lively  intellect. 
a  Treatise  on  Gymnastics  taken  chiefly  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that 
from  the  German  of  F.  L.  Jahn  (1  vol.,  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  valued 
8vo.,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  1829),  fencing  so  highly.  Almost  all  the  great 
The  writer  of  Ibis  article  has  always  oh-  masters  and  distinguished  poets  of  those 
served,  that  the  pupils  of  a  gymnasium  times,  were  skilful  swordsmen,  and  some 
afters' while  lose  their  interest  in  the  ex-  of  them  wrote  treatises  on  the  use  of  their 
excises.  This  was  observable  even  in  favorite  weapon;  for  instance,  Leonardo 
Germany,  where  patriotic  feelings  wen  do.  Vinci.*  Boxing,  riding,  and  the  various 
mingled  with  the  exercises.  The  reason  of  exercises  on  the  living  horse,  should  not 
this  appears  to  be,  that  little  or  no  differ-  be  commenced  much  liefbre  the  sixteenth 
euce  is  made  in  the  exercises  of  different  year.  For  the  views  of  the  writer,  respect- 
ages,  and  it  is  natural  that  an  exercise  re-  ing  the  maimer  in  which  gymnasia  should 
peated  for  yearn  should  become  weari-  he  established  and  carried  on,  lo  afford  the 
some.  Gymnastics  therefore,  when  they  greatest  advantage,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
are  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  educa-  an  article  by  him  in  No.  V  of  the  American 
(ion,  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  courses.  Quarterly  Review,  where  they  are  given 
In  me  first  course  we  would  include  walk-  -or  T>»oltwa.«mw«ily  aid,  after  fcahsd 
ing  and  pedestrian  excursions ;  elements-  maui'ully  repelled  three  aiaailuti— 
ry  exercises oT  various  sorts;  running,  1.  CoUbj*™*  »&«•■, 
quick,  2.  long  continued  ;  leaping  in  jVimwk>  vale  quanta  Tauo. 
height,  length  and  depth  ;  leaping  with  a  |)n  rather  we 
pole,  in  length  and  height ;  vaulting;  bal-  ban  Doim. 
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at  tooM  length.  Ah  to  caXxUieniet,  or  considered,  by  some,  of  German  origin, 
exercises  for  tho  female  sex,  they  should  and  derived  from  Zteh- Gamer  (wander- 
be  {bunded  chiefly  on  balancing,  which  ing  rogues);  yet  this  seems  erroneous,  for 
may  exercise  the  frame  in  a  great  variety  even  when  they  first  appeared  in  llunga- 
of  ways,  affording  the  means  of  graceful  ry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I5th  centuty, 
mooon,  and  being  sufficiently  strengi  hen-  they  were  call,  d  Zigata  and  Ztngum. 
ing  for  females.  Those  exercises  which  en-  The  Italians,  Walachians,  and  even  the 
large  the  hand,  and  make  Uie  muscles  of  the  Turks,  called  them  Zingari,  Tichingani 
arm  rigid,  are  not  suitable  for  them.  The  and  Zigani.  This  name  is  not  derived 
cheat  may  be  developed  in  many  ways  from  the  Sigyrma,  who,  according  to  He- 
without  exercising  the  arms  too  much  ;  rodotus,  iuliuliited  tlie  country  extending 
an  objection  to  which  the  exercises  with  from  the  Pontus  to  the  Adriatic  sea ;  but 
the  dumb-bells  are  liable.  it  appears  most  probable  that  itisoriginai- 

Grn.-<n  sophists,  or  Bkachmahs  ;    the  ly  Winn  ;    for  at  the  mouth  of  the  ln- 

iiumfi  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Indian  dus,  there   is  still  a  similar  people,   the 

philosophers  because,  according  to  tradi-  Tchiiiguiii,    whom    lieutenant    Pottinger 

tion,  they  went  naked.      They  were  di-  luiidy  met  witli  in  Beluchistan,  on  (lie  I'or- 

vidod   into  two  sects — Brahmans  (Jtrach-  sian  frontiers,  and  describes  as  resembling 

mans.  Bromine),   anil  Samans  (Sarmaus,  the   gipsies  in  their    peculiar    customs. 

Gannons^      Of  their  philosophical   ays-  The  Dutch  call  the  gy psies  HeiJen  (hea- 

terns  we  know  only  that  they  mode  philoB-  th  -n).    The  Swedes  and  Danes  call  them 

ophy   to   consist   in   constant   meditation  Tartars ;  the  French,   /JoAcnnoiu.      The 

and  the  severest  ascetic  habits,  by  which  Spaniards  call  th-m  Gilanoi,  which  des- 

tlisy  sought  to  overcome  sensuality,  and  to  ignates  their  craf.y  character.      They  call 

unite  themselves  with  the  Deity.     They  themselves  Pkaram  or  Sinte  (which  cor- 

ofien  bumed  themselves  alive,  to  become  ri-spon  Is  to  Sinde,  the  Hindoo  name  of 

pure  the  sooner,    as  Calanus  did  in  the  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan).     This  peo- 

prosence  of  Alexander,  and  Xariinarus at  pleisspreailoverall  Europe, and  itisprob- 

Athens,  when  Augustus  was  there.     The  able  there  are  700,000  scattered  through 

little  acquaintance  of  the  ancient*  with  the  the   different   European   countries.     The 

Indies  gave  rise  to  many  wonderful  stories  greater  |mrt,  however, appear  to  lead  their 

respecting  them.     This   name  is  some-  strolling  life  in  the  south  of  Spain.     In 

times  given  to  the  sages  of  ^Ethiopia.  England,  titer.?  are  above  16,000.   Sir  Wal- 

Gts.bueuh  {fmrnt.br,  ym.i4t.Jnij.   The  ter  Scott  has  given  on  excellent  desi' rip- 


Greeks  did  not  live  on  a  footing. if  friendly    tion    of  them   in    Guy   nlanuering. 
intimacy  with  their  wives,  like  the   mod-    is  believed  in  England,  that  they  are  oi 
but    preserved  a  certain    distance,     Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  t( 


handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  when  the  race  of  the  Siudes,  an  Indian 

women  were  regarded  as  the  staves  and  which  was  dispersed,  in   MOO,  by  the  ex- 

the  property   of  their  husbands.     Ilimco  peditiousof  Timour.     Th  ir  lan/uage  is 

the  former  inhabited  a  different  part  of  the  the  same  throughout   Europe,  with  but 

Iioilv.  termed  gyiutcevm,  or  the  females'  little  variation,  suil  even  now  corresponds 

i  most  remote  interior  room  with   the   dialect  of  Hindostan.     It   has 

g,  situated  behind  the  court,  beeu.  proposed,  in  England,   to  establish 

Under  the  Roman  emperors,  there  was  a  schools  for  them,  and  to  convert  them  by 

particular  establishment  of  gynacta,  being  imnns  of  missionaries.     In  Germany  and 

a  kind  of  manufactories,  chiefly  under  the  Prance,  there  are  but  few  ;   but  dtey  arc 

management  of  women,  for  the  making  humorous  in  Hungary,  Trausylvauia  and 

of  clothes  and  furniture  for  the  emperor's  Moldavia,  where  their  number  amounts  to 

household.     la  imitation  of  these,  many  about  200,000.     They  are  still  more  nu- 

modern   manufactories,  particularly  those  merotis  in   Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  near 

of  silk,  where  a  numher  of  females  are  Co  lis  tan  ti  no  pie,  and  in  the  whole  of  Tur- 

asBnciated,  are  called  gynrtxea.  key.    They  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 

GrvcocucY  ;  a  form  of  government  brown,  or  ratlier  olive  color,  of  their  skin; 

in  which  females  are  eligible  to  the  an-  the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes  ;  the 

preme  command.  extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth,  on  ao 

GrrsiBS  (from  Egyptian/,  the  name  by  count  of  which  many  of  the  gypsy  girls, 

which  they  were  called  in  the   English  pariiculurly  those  of  Spain,  are  constder- 

statutes);  a  wandering  nation,  whoa  ■■  Asiat-  ad  b  'a  ities  ;   and  for   the  symmetry  of 

ic  form,  lauguag!  and  customs  differ  en-  their  limbs,  which  distinguishes  even  the 

tuely  from  those   of  Eirrop  tan   nations,  men,   whose    general  appearance,   how- 

Tbie  German  name   Zjgeutur  has   been  ever,  is  repulsive  and  shy.     The  gypsies 
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have  much  elasticity  and  quickness;  they  them,  and,  in  consequence  of  thia  charge, 
are  seldom  of  a  tau  or  powerful  frame  ;  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity, 
their   physiognomy   denotes  carelessness    Their  guilt,    however,   has   never  been 


e  seldom  of  a  tau  or  powerful  frame  ;    were  treated  with  the   greatest  t 
eir  physiognomy  denotes  carelessness    Their  guilt,    however,   has   neve 
and  levity.    They  rarely  settle  permanent-    proved.     Brandy  is  their  favorite  bever- 


ly  any  where.  Wherever  the  climule  is  age ;  tobacco  their  greatest  luxury ;  lioth 
mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests  men  and  women  chew  end  smoke  it  with 
and  deserts,  in  companies.  They  Eel-  avidity,  and  are  ready  to  make  great  sac- 
dom  hare  tents,  but  seek  shelter  from  the  rifices  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  this  in- 
cold  of  winter  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  clination.  They  have  no  peculiar  rcli- 
they  build  huts  sunk  some  feet  in  the  gion.  Amongst  the  Turks,  they  are  Ho- 
earth,  and  covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles,  hammedans;  and  in  Spain,  at  least,  as 
In  Spain,  nnd  even  in  Hungary  and  Tran-  well  as  in  Transylvania,  ihey  follow  tlm 
sylvania,  there  are,  however,  some  who  forms  of  the  Christian  religion,  without, 
follow  a  trade.  They  are  inn-keepers,  however,  caring  for  instruction,  or  having 
horse-doctors,  and  dealers  in  horses ;  thry  any  interest  in  die  spirit  of  religion.  In 
are  smiths,  mend  old  pans  and  kettles,  Transylvania,  they  often  have  their  chil- 


and  make  iron  utensils,  noils  and  the  like,  dren  baptized  repeatedly  at  different  place^ 
Some  work  in  wood,  making  spoons,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  it  is 
spindles,  troughs,  or  they  assist  the  former    customary  in  that  country  for  the  god- 


in  the  fields.    Their  talent  for  music  has    father  to  give  to  the  poor  parentL   

been  remarked,  but  it  is  confined  to  in-  god-child.  Marriages  are  formed  in  the 
strumentol  music,  which  they  chiefly  rudest  manner.  The  young  gypsy  mar- 
praciise  hy  the  ear.  They  play  on  the  ries  a  girl,  without  caring  if  she  is  his  sis- 
violin,  Jews-hm-p,  the  bugle,  flute  and  ter  or  n  stranger,  often  when  he  is  not 
hautboy.  Their  music  for  dancing  is  more  than  14  or  15  years  old.  In  Hun- 
lively  and  expressive ;  there  are  no  better  gary,  another  gypsy  officiates  as  priest  at 
musicians  for  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  the  wedding.  No  gypsy  will  marry  any 
notional  dances.  Their  lively  motions  but  one  of  his  race.  If  he  becomes  tired 
are  remarkable  in  their  own  peculiar  of  her,  he  will  turn  her  off  without  cere- 
dances,  and  they  have  great  talent  for  many.  There  is  no  idea  of  education 
mimicry.  The  gypsies  who  formerly  amongst  this  people.  A  blind,  almost  an- 
traversed  Germany  supported  themselves  imal  tovo  for  their  children,  prevents  them 
by  tricks,  the  women  telling  fortunes  from  punishing  them,  so  that  they  grow  up 
with  cards ;  the  men  dancing  on  the  rope,  in  idleness,  and  are  acctisiomcd  to  steal  and 
and  performing  similar  feats.  The  gypsy  cheat.  The  depravity  of  this  people  is  so 
women,  in  their  younger  years,  partiru-  great,  that  they  have  a  real  enjoyment  in 
lariy  in  Spain,  are  dancers.  Ae  soon  as  cruelty ;  so  that  they  were  formerly  ein- 
they  grow  older,  they  invariably  practise  ployoS,  in  preference,  as  executioners.  At 
fortune-telling  and  chiromancy.     This  is  Ibesame  time,  they  are  great  cowards,  and 


their  chief  occupation  in  all  parts  of  Eu-  only  steal  where  they  can  do  so  with 
rope.  The  children  go  perfectly  naked  ty.  They  never  break  into  hotisi 
until  their  tenth  year.    The  men  wear  a    night.    The  plague  having  occurred 


shirt  and  trowsers  ;  the  women,  jietti-  certain  town  of  Spain,  the  gypsies  flock- 
coals  and  aprons,  red  or  light  blue.  In  ed  into  die  houses  in  hordes,  and  plunder- 
England,  they  have  red  cloaks  with  hoods,  ed  the  unprotected  inhabitants.  In  Tran- 
and,  generally,  a  handkerchief  tied  over  sylvania,  they  are  very  expert  at  washing; 
the  head.  They  are  fond  of  rings  and  gold.  On  account  of  their  cowurd- 
ornaments.  Those  gypsies  who  live  it  ice,  they  have  never,  in  Spain,  been  used 
settled  life  are  very  fond  pf  dress.  Their  for  soldiers.  In  Hungary  and  Transylva.- 
house  utensils  consist  of  a  pan,  dish,  ket-  nia,  they  have  been  occasionally  taken  in- 
tie  and  a  silver  mug ;  their  domestic  ani-  to  the  armies,  but  they  have  never  distiu- 
mals  are  horses  and  pigs.  In  England,  guished  themselves  by  bravery.  It  has 
they  have  always  donkeys  in  their  cam-  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  banish  this 
vans;  their  food  is  disgusting.  They  are  people  from  Europe.  In  France  and 
fond  of  onions  and  garlic,  according  to  Spain,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  laws  were 
the  Oriental  custom.  They  eat  ail  kinds  passed  against  them  in  the  16th  century, 
of  flesh,  even  that  of  animals  which  have  But  even  persecutions  were  of  little  avail 
died  a  natural  death ;  on  which  account,  towards  rooting  them  Out  They  always 
a  murrain  is  the  most  welcome  event  for  appeared  again  in  the  southern  countries. 
them.  Some  30  or  40  years  ago,  they  As  they  ore  very  numerous  in  the  Austri- 
were  accused,  in  Hungary,  of  having  an  states,  and  have  s  kind  of  constitution 
'"lightered  human  beings  and  devoured  there  amongst    themselves,    being  in  a 
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manner  gummed  by  chief  gypsies  or  an  Indian  nation  whom  be  called  JVUr  or 
vagiaGdt*,  the  great  Maria  Theresa  form-  Pcnitcfipin  b.id  Banger*.  (See  a  diacus- 
ed  Ifae  plan  of  converting  them  into  or-  sion  on  the  similarity  of  the  gypsy  laii- 
uerly  men  and  citizens.  In  1768,  she  is-  guage  with  the  Hindoo,  in  the  Tramac 
aued  an  ordinance,  that,  in  future,  gypsies  lion*  of  the  Int.  Society  of  Bombay,  IfciiO.) 
should  dwell  in  settled  habitations,  pnietisa  Although  they  acknowledge  the  Moham- 
snme  trade,  dress  their  children,  and  Mend  medan  religion,  they  are  much  like  the 
them  to  school.  Many  of  their  disgusting  gypsies  in  customs  and  manners,  in  their 
euauHiiB  were  prohibited,  and  it  was  or-  propensity  to  thieving,  fortune- telling  and 
dered,  that  they  should  forthwith  be  call-  uncleanliiiees.  In  1417,  the  first  in<  ii.ioii 
ed  JVtubautm  (new  peasants),  instead  of  is  made  of  the  gypsies  in  Germany.  They 
their  former  name  of  gyptitt.  This  or-  appear  to  have  come  from  Moldavia  into 
dinancc  remaining  ineftectual,  recourse  Germany  and  Italy.  At  that  time,  they 
was  had,  in  1773,  to  severe  measures;  tile  already  wandered  about  in  hordes  with  a 
children  were  taken  from  their  parents,  commander  at  their  head.  In  1418,  the 
and  brought  up  in  Christian  principles,  nunilier  which  entered  Italy  alone,  waa 
But  as  little  was  effected  in  this  way  iw  estimated  at  14,000  men.  There  were 
by  the  very  mild  measures  adopted  by  the  many  in  Paris  in  1429.  They  were  first 
Russian  government  However,  die  ordi-  believed  to  be  pilgrims,  coming  from  tils 
nances  of- Joseph  II  (1782  et  seq.),  to  for-  Holy  Land  ;  they  wen,  consequently,  not 
ward  the  improvement  of  the  gypsies,  in  only  unmolested,  but  they  received  letters 
Hungary,  Transylvania  and  the  Hannat,  of  protection  ;  for  instance,  fmm  Sigis- 
h&ve  not  been  without  effect.  With  re-  round,  in  1433.  It  is  known,  however,that 
gard  to  their  language,  most  of  the  words  in  later  times,they  were  very  expert  in  coun- 
nre  of  Indian  origin.  They  are  found,  in  terfeiting  similar  documents.  What  may 
part,  with  little  variation,  in  the  Sanscrit,  have  been  die  cause  of  their  leaving  their 
in  the  Malabar  and  Bengal  languages,  and  country,  is  not  known ;  but  very  proliably 
many  words  have  been  adopted  from  the  they  were  induced  to  fly  from  the  cruel- 
different  nations  amongst  whom  they  re-  ties  exercised  by  Tamerlane,  on  his  march 
side.  Heber,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  relates,  into  India,  in  1393,  when  this  savage  con- 
in  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  queror  filled  the  country  with  blood  and 
Upper  Provinces  of  India,  4ta  (Loudon,  devastation.— See  Grellmann's  Histor. 
1828,2  vols. J,  that  he  met  with  a  camp  of  Vmueh  fiber  die  Ztgeuner  (Historical 
gypsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who  Inquiry  concerning  the  Gypsies),  2d  edit, 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  moth-  Gottingen,  1787;  and  Job.  v.  Miiller's 
er  tongue.  Heber  found  the  same  people  Sckataeivadtiehte  (History  of  Switzer- 
in  Persia  and  Russia.  Their  grammar  is  laud),  vol.  a  SiimmtL  rferkt,  voL  21,  p. 
also  Oriental,  and  corresponds  with  the  36!)  et  acq. 

Indian  dialects.  This  similarity  cannot  Gifsum,  sulphite  of  lime,  or  common 
be  considered  the  work  of  chance,  panic-  plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in  a  great  variety 
ularlv  as  their  persons  and  customs  show  of  forms.  Il  b  either  in  regular  crystals, 
much  of  the  Hindoo  character.  It  has  in  which  form  it  is  sometimes  called  ttit- 
eveu  been  attempted  to  derive  their  ori-  mtc,  or  in  large  crystalline  plates  and 
gin  from  a  particular  caste  of  the  Hin-  masses,  which  are  perfectly  transparent, 
docs.  But  this  cannot  be  the  respectable  and  as  pure  as  the  finest  plate-glass  ;  or  it 
caste  of  the  mechanics  and  agriculturists,  occurs  in  fascicular  or  radiated  masses. 
They  are  more  probably  a  branch  of  the  which  are  also  crystallized  ;  it  is  some- 
Parias,  who  are  considered  contemptible  times  found  in  snow-white,  scaly  flakes, 
by  all  the  other  Hindoos,  because  they  like  foam  nr  snow ;  it  is  sometimes  semi- 
live  in  the  greatest  un cleanliness,  and  eat  transparent,  like  hors  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
die  flesh  of  beasts,  which  have  died  of  met  with  most  commonly  in  large,  fine  or 
sickness.  It  cannot,  however,  be  easily  coarse-grained  compact  masses,  forming 
explained,  why  this  particular  caste  should  rocks,  and  constituting  large  and  extensive 
have  ten  their  country  and  spread  strata.  In  this  form,  it  exhibits  a  great 
throughout  Europe.  The  Tschingoues,  variety  of  colors — white,  red,  brown,  blue- 
a  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  a|>-  ieb  white,  Stc  The  variety  of  gypsum 
pear,  at  least,  judging  from  their  name,  last  described,  constitutes  all  the  hills  and 
more  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  gyp-  beds  of  this  mineral,  which  are  so  fre- 
sies.  The  gypsies  also  call  themselves  quent  among  secondary  rocks,  and  in 
Sindc,  a  name  which  doubtless  hss  some  what  are  called  the  tali  and  coal  forma- 
correspondence  with  Shut  or  Indus.  Mr.  lions.  It  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  among 
Rkharrfaon,  some  time  since,  described  the  primitive  rocks,  and  not  often  among 
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.               is  almost  miring^ 

always  found  associated   with  the  rock  cases  K  is  truly  in 

salt,  whereon  salt-springs  are  found.     It  conceivable  how  great  an  additional  quan- 

contains  but   few    vegetable    or   animal  tity  of  grass  mil  be   obtained,  by  the 

remains  i   those  that  occur,  are   chiefly  sprinkling  a  peck  of  ground  plaster  upon 

bones  of  quadrupeds,  nrnphibiu,  fresh-wa  the  acre  of  land.      It    is  certainly  the 

ter  shells,  and  vegetable  remains.     Cavea  cheapest  and   beat  manure  for  grass  or 

are  of  frequent  occurrence   in   gypsum,  grain.     It  is  found  in  alt  the  countries  of 

The  purer  semi-transparent  specimens  of  Europe,  and  occurs  in  very  extensive  de- 

gypeum  are  used  for  ornamental  works,  posits  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Western 

as  vases,  urns,  &r_  and  for  statuary ;  for  States,  in  all  which  great  quantities  are 

which  purposes  ita  softness  makes  it  very  dug  and  sold  for  the  uses   above    de- 

usefuL  and  easy  to  work;  but  this  also  scribed. 

renders  it  difficult  to  polish.     In  this  last  Gtrtalcok,  or  Jekfalcoh.    (See  fbf- 

form,  it  is  the  alabaster  of  the  arts.    It  con.) 

constitutes  the  material  used  in  making  Gtbomakct  (from  the   Greek    word* 

the  fine  plastering  for  the  internal  finish-  rift,  a  circle,  and  ,umi«,  prophecy) ;   the 

ing  of  costly  edifices,  and  gives  the  walls  art  of  prophesying-  by  means  of  a  circle, 

a  most   beautiful   whiteness.      It  is  also  described  by  the  soothsayer  with  various 

used,  lifter  being  burned,  For  the  compoei-  ceremonies,  and  around  which  he  walks, 

tion  of  stucco-work'  of  all  sorts.     But  the  saying  magic  words,  and  making  mysteri- 

great  and  important   use  of  gypsum,  or  ous  motions,  the  more  effectually  to  de- 

piiuUr,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  for  ma-  ceive  the  uninitiated. 


H. 


H ;  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant  nele  G,  it  is  shown  how  intimately  A  is 
in  the  English  alphabet.  H  was  not  nl-  connected  with  the  two  guttural  sounds 
ways  considered  a  consonant  The  other  of  the  German  ach  and  ick;  and,  as 
consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  less  these  ore  only  stronger  aspirations  than  n, 
opening  of  the  mouth  than  the  vowels,  but  g  is  intimately  connected  with  ft,  as  we 
h  with  a  greater  opening  than  even  the  find  to  be  tile  case  in  the  Sclavonic  lati- 
vowel  a.  In  Latin  and  ancient  Greek,  it  guages.  In  the  Bohemian,  Wendisb  and 
was,  therefore,  not  considered  as  a  conso-  Sclavonic  languages,  h,  at  the  beginning 
nant,  but  merely  as  a  breathing.  Thelatter  of  a  won!,  particularly  before  f  and  r,  is 
language,  as  is  well  known,  had  no  literal  frequently  pronounced  like!  g  or  gh  ;  as,  for 
sign  for  it,  but  merely  what  is  called  the  instance,  Hlubos  is  pronounced  Gluboth  ; 
rough  brtaihaig  (') ;  and  in  Latin  proso-  Hiupodar,  Gwtpodar.  The  name  of  the 
dy,  it  is  not  considered  as  a  letter.  In  German  town  GUrucka  comes  from  the 
languages  in  which  h  is  considered  a  con-  Wendish  Hluchotot ;  and  in  the  Russian 
sonant,  it  is  classed  with  the  gutturals.  In  alphabet,  g  and  h  have  only  one  charac- 
connexion  with  other  consonants,  it  some'  ter.  In  die  ancient  Frankish  dialect,  h 
times  renders  them  softer;  as,for  instance,  often  stood  before  I,  r  nod  t;  and,at  a  later 
after  p ;  in  Italian,  however,  it  serves  to  period,  it  was  sometimes  suppressed, 
give  to  c  and  g,  followed  by  e  or  t,  the  sometimes  changed  into  ck  or  k ;  as  Ab- 
oard sound  (that  of  g  in  awe,  and  c  in  torn-,  Hnuiolf,  HUdnung,  have  become 
color) ;  hence  eht  is  pronounced  kt,  and  Lothairt  ana  ClathaUrt,  Rudolf,  Ludmg. 
ghibtllino  like  gihtline  in  English.  It  is  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  h  was  not 
a  very  delicate  letter,  and  is  frequently  not  pronounced,  wherever  it  would  be  diffi- 
sounded  at  all ;  as,  in  French,  in  all  words  cult  tor  us  at  present  to  sound  it ;  because 
beginning  with  n  derived  from  Latin.  It  we  find  the  aspirates  A, «,  to,  before  i,  «, 
also  takes  the  place  of  other  letters,  as  of  &c^  in  the  dialects  of  the  North  Ameri- 
^(q.  v.),  in  Spanish,  or  of  e;  as  the  people  can  Indiana.  An  erroneous  aspiration 
in  the  environs  of  Saint-Molo  say  kief  early  crept  into  the  Latin,  of  which  Cice- 
-vl  Mod*  for  cltf  and  dothe.     In  the  ar-  ro  complains  (Orcrf.48), and  on  which  Ca- 


ine  correct  oue.       j  no  iuumum  uavtj  uinuau  4    do  itF'  r*. ;  uu.  off  xe  ou"  11. 
entirely   banished  A  as   au   independent         Habakkuk;   a   Jewish    prophet,  wbt 

letter;  they  leave  it  out  at  the  beginning  flourished  about  800  B.  C.    Hm  prophe 

of  words,  with  f.iw  exceptions  because  it  cy  is  in    au    elevated   religious,   lyric* 
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Haarlem  hag   long 

&c~,was  [hen  substituted  for  puicer,  irium~  been  celebrated  for  its  bleaching  grounds, 

■u,  coors,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Grot-  It    carries   on    an    extensive    traffic    in 

cam  and  BarrJiut,  although  quite  foreign  flowers,  particularly  tulips.      Population, 

from  the  I^tin,  was  gradually  adopted  as  22,000;  11  miles  west  of  Amsterdam;  ■nn. 

the  correct  one.     The  Italians  have  almost  4°  38'  19"  K. ;  laL  52"  3H*  50"  N. 

;  who 
is  prophe- 
f  words,  "with  fiw  exceptions,  because  it  cy  is  in  on  elevated  religious,  lyrical 
m  not  pronounced ;  and  instead  of  ph,  style.  Lamentations  for  the  (earful  dc- 
they  write/  In  the  English  Language,  h  vastations  of  the  ChaJdteane  in  Judtea,  and 
is  used,  in  connexion  with  f,  to  designate  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  kingdom, 
the  hoping  sound  which  the  Spaniards  consolations  and  entering  hopes  for  tbefu- 
denote  by  z,  and  the  Greeks  by  e.  The  ture,  the  humiliation  of  the  conquerors, 
French  and  German  th  are  pronounced  and  a  new  period  of  happiness  for  the 
hko  simple  L  The  II  of  the  Greeks  was  Jews,  form  the  contents  of  his  writings. 
the  long  e,  but  was  sometimes  used  as  nn  His  sentiments  and  language  are  greatly 
axpirate,  as  in  words  in  which  it  precedes  i,  admired.  With  ail  the  boldness  and  fer- 
asHF.KATON.  It  was  formed  by  thoun-  vor  of  bis  imagination,  his  language  is 
ion  of  the  two  breathings,  the  rough  hand  pure,  and  his  verse  melodious.  Hisex- 
the  smooth  -\.  On  Roman  coins,  Inscrip-  premions  are  characteristic  and  lively, 
trans,  and  in  manuscripts,  H  hasadiversi-  His  denunciations  are  terrible;  his  derision 
ty  of  meanings,  as  hanettas,  hie,  harts,  bitter;  his  consolation  cheering.  Habak- 
homo,  habtt,  horn,  human,  Hmtrumut,  kuk  seems  to  signify  atruggler.  He  is  one 
Slit.  On  modern  French  coins,  it  means  of  the  12  minor  prophets. 
the  mint  of  Rochetle.  H,  among  the  Habeas  Corpus.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  signified  8 ;  in  the  objects  of  nil  civil  institutions,  to  secure  to 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  200,  and  H  with  every  member  the  rights  of  persona]  lib- 
a  dash  over  it,  200,000.  In  music,  A  is  erty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  control  and 
the  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic  scale,  disposition  of  his  own  person,  at  his  own 
and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic ;  in  the  will  and  pleasure,  in  such  manner,  how- 
aolmizatioa  called  b  mi,  being  the  seventh  ever,  as  not  to  violate  the  laws  or  infringe 
major  of  e,  the  pure  fifth  of  «,  and  of  g  upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  may  seem, 
Che  third  major.  upon  the  first  consideration  of  the  sub- 
Haasxsm,  or  Haeblem;  a- city  of  the  ject,  that  this  is  not  on  object  of  the  ineti- 
Netheriands,  hi  North  Holland,  on  the  riv-  tutions  and  laws  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
er  Spaareii,  about  three  miles  from  the  mutit,  since  the  sovereign,  and  those  rep- 
sea.  It  communicates  with  Amsterdam,  resenting  bim  in  an 'executive  or  military 
Leyden  and  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  by  seve-  capacity,  may  seize  end  imprison  any 
ml  navigable  canals.  It  was  formerly  a  one,  with  or  without  cause,  or  upon 
place  of  strength,  but  the  ruin  parts  are  grounds  more  or  less  important  and  excu 
now  converted  into  public  promenades,  sable,  according  as  the  government  is,  in 
A  number  of  canals  traverse  the  town  in  its  principles  and  in  in  administration, 
different  directions,  some  of  them  bor-  more  or  less  arbitrary.  But  a  slight  re 
dered  with  trees.  Among  the  public  edi-  flection  will  show,  that,  even  in  the  most 
Sees  are  the  ttaJthotuc,  an  elegant  build-  arbitrary  governments,  the  first  object  is, 
ing,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  to  secure  one  subject  from  the  seizure  of 
pictures,  a  mansion  or  palace  of  the  royal  his  person,  or  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
family,  and  several  charitable  institutions,  whether  of  person  or  property,  by  anoth- 
Trte  number  of  churches,  great  and  small,  er;  for  in  a  community  of  men,  where 
is  15;  the  principal  one  is  said  to  be  the  every  member  should  be  left  at  liberty  to 
largest  in  Holland,  and  contains  a  collec-  seize  upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if  he 
tion  of  antiquities  of  the  time  of  the  cm-  had  the  physical  power  to  do,  so,  there 
sades,  and  a  remarkable  organ.  The  oth-  would  be,  substantially,  and  to  practical 
er  objects  of  interest  are,  the  town  libra-  purposes,  no  government  at  all.  There 
ry,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  botan-  might  be  an  association  of  men  acting  un- 
real garden.  The  scientific  institutions  are,  der  the  orders  of  the  prince,  and  in  con- 
the  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1753,  cert  with  each  other,  who  should  have 
and  the  horticultural  society ;  to  the  for-  more  power  than  any  other  association  in 
mer  belongs  a  valuable  museum.  Here  the  community,  and  who  might,  accord- 
are  several  manufactures  on  asrhall  scale,  ingly,  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  seize 
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persona  and  property  at  their  own  will  the  same  time,  to  maintain  government, 
and  pleasure  ;  but  such  an  association  which  requires,  in  the  cue  of  crimes  end 
would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  civil  some  others,  the  restraint  of  the  person,  it 
polity  or  government,  which  signifies  not  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  law  should 
merely  physical  powur  and  superiority  of  not  only  specify,  explicitly,  the  cases  in 
force,  which  exists  among  brutes  aa  well  which  the  citizen  may  he  seized  or  im- 
as  men,  but  a  body  of  laws  more  or  less  prisoned,  but  also  provide  that  he  shall 
extensive,  whereby  the  liberty  and  rights  not  be  arrested,  or  restrained  of  bis  liberty, 
of  the  subjects  are  secured  more  or  less  in  any  other  case  whatever  ;  and  such  is 
effectually,  according  to  the  degree  of  iin-  the  law  in  England  and  in  all  of  die  I  J. 
provemenl  and  perfection  in  the  uonstitu-  States.  Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to 
linn  and  laws  of  the  state.  In  every  gov-  the  person,  it  being  no  leu  the  law  that  a 
,  eminent,  therefore,  whether  arbitrary  or  man's  goods,  than  that  his  person  Hhnll  not 
free,  or  occupying  any  cue  of  the  various  be  seized  and  detained,  otherwise  than  by 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  one  of  order  of  the  law.  Such  being  the  rules 
the  first  and  most  importaut  objects,  is  the  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil  society, 
security  of  the  person  from  violence  or  the  very  important  question  occurs,  How 
detention,  not  authorized  by  law.  There  these  rules  are  to  be  enforced  ;  how  is  the 
is,  then,  this  essentia!  difference,  in  this  law,  most  effectually,  to  guaranty  to  eve- 
respect,  between  different  governments ; —  ry  one  of  its  subjects,  the  inviolability  of 
in  those  which  ore  arbitrary,  the  present  his  person  and  property  ?  The  first  and 
will  of  the  sovereign,  and,  accordingly,  of  most  obvious  security  is  that  derived  di- 
those  representing  him  in  civil  and  miii-  reedy  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  notsur- 
tary  capacities,  is  the  law;  whereas,  in  rendered  among  the  other  sacrifices  mode 
others,  the  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  which  eve-  by  the  members  of  a  community  to  each 
ry  citizen  or  subject  may  know  and  con-  other,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
form  to,  if  be  chooses ;  the  sovereign  and  forming  of  civil  society.  The  law  per- 
tbe  magistrates  being  bound  by  this  law  niits  every  man  to  defend  his  person  and 
no  less  than  the  other  members  of  the  so-  property,  and  to  repel,  by  force,  any  un- 
Tkis  fixed  law  settles,  beforehand,  lawful  invasion  of  either.  It  will  not  jus- 
i  cases  in  which  any  person  may  be  rjfy  him  in  using  extreme  force,  and  coni- 
detoincd  or  imprisoned  ;  and  the  term  mitting  any  outrageous,  disproportionate 
imprisonment,  in  this  application,  does  orwnnton  injury,  in  resisting  and  repelling 
not  signify  merely  shutting  up  in  a  gaol,  even  an  unlawful  injury  of  his  person  or 
since  the  voluntary  detention  of  a  person  property ;  but  it  will  justify  him  in  using 
in  a  private  bouse  or  in  the  streets,  Bays  a  reasonable  degree  of  force,  proportioned 
sir  William  Blackstone,  is  an  imprwon-  to  the  injuriousness  or  atrocity  of  the  vio- 
maiL  The  cases,  in  which  imprisonment  lence  attempted  by  the  assailing  party, 
bt  lawful,  being  thus  ascertained  by  the  But  the  law  of  nature  affords  but  a  feeble 
law,  the  great  provision  of  magna  charta  protection,  and  men  unite  in  coramuni- 
intervenes,  namely,  "  That  no  freeman  ties,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  cf- 
"'  "  *"  seized  or  imprisoned,  but  by  the  fectual  defences  against  wrong,  and  reps- 
it  of  his  equals  or  the  law  of  the  rations  for  injuries  when  committed ;  and 
The  term  tqwdt  or  peers,  here,  the  very  first  provision  of  the  law  is  to  in- 
m  reference  to  an  indictment  or  trial  by  flict  punishment  for  any  wrongs  and  vio- 
jury,  or  other  body,  of  which  the  office  lence,  whereby  the  public  is  disturbed, 
and  functions  are  equivalent  to  those  of  and  also  to  make  reparation  to  a  party  in- 
jurore,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  house  jured.  If  one  man  unlawfully  seizes  the 
of  lords,  in  respect  to  certain  parties  and  property,  or  imprisons  the  person  of  an- 
ofiences.  This  particular  mode  of  accu-  other,  he  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  commu- 
sation  or  trial  might  as  well  be  omitted,  nity,  liable  to  make  amends  in  damages, 
and  the  rule  would  then  stand,  that  no  As  far,  therefore,  as  an  injury  is  si; 
man  should  be  imprisoned  but  by  the  law  it  can  be  reputed  by  a  pecuniary  «.  _ ,  . 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  law  alone  that  can  sation,  and  as  far  as  the  trespasser  is  able 
imprison,  and  not  the  sovereign,  or  any  to  make  such  reparation,  the  remedy  in 
representative  of  the  sovereign,  whether  complete.  But  since  trespassers  are  not 
the  sovereignty  resides  in  one  individual,  always  able  to  make  reparation  far  inju- 
ora  body,  or  more  than  one  body  of  men,  riea,  end  some  injuries  are  such  that  pe~ 
Tbis  principle  constitutes  the  leading  fea-  cuniary  damages  are  not  an  adequate  rap- 
ture of  magna  charia,  and  lies  at  the  oration,  and,  also,  because  the  law  in. 
foundation  of  every  free  government  In  tends  to  prevent  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
order  to  secure  personal  liberty,  and,  at  vide  for  punishments  and  compensations 
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where  they  have  been  committed,  it  pro-  New  York  provide,  that  if  a  peraon  ia  oot 
tides  certain  processes  for  immediate  pre-  a  convict,  or  in  execution  by  legal  pro- 
TCniioD,  in  cane  of  a  violent  mid  unautlior-  cess,  or  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
■zed  invasion  of  property  or  peraon.  Of  plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant,  and  baa 
tins  character  are  the  processes  on  coin-  not  neglected  to  apply  to  be  released  for 
plaint  for  forcible  entry  on  real  estate,  the  two  whole  terms,  he  is  entitled  to  this  writ- 
action  of  replevin  in  respect  to  goods  and  An  application  may  he  mode  to  a  judge, 
chattel*,  and  the  writ  dt  hondne  repiegian-  either  in  court  or  out  of  court,  for  this  writ ; 
do,  or  writ  of  habeat  corpus,  iu  reapect  to  aud  if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  person 
the  person.  The  writ  dt  homxne  rcptegi-  is  imprisoned  under  some  of  the  cirnum- 
an  to  is  similar  to  that  of  replevin,  and  is,  stances  above-named,  or,  if  it  be  in  some 
in  fact,  as  its  name  imports,  the  replevying  other  state  than  New  York,  if  it  does  not 
man.  When  a  man's  •  person  has  appear  to  the  Judge,  that  his  case  cornea 
carried  out  of  the  country,  so  that  under  some  of  the  exceptions  provided  by 
be  cannot  be  found,  then  a  process  takes  the  law  of  the  state  (and  the  laws  except 
place  mine  what  similar  to  that  adopted  only  thtf  plainest  cases),  then  it  is  the  ab- 
when  goods  are  carried  off,  so  as  not  to  be  solute  duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  the  writ, 
repl« viable.  In  the  case  of  the  goods,  a  directed  to  the  gaoler,  officer  or  pereou 
process  in  withernam  issues,  by  which  who  detains  the  complainant,  ordering 
other  goods  are  taken.  So  in  the  case  of  him  to  bring:  the  prisoner  before  him. 
(be  rami ;  the  person  who  thus  convey-  The  laws  of  England  provide,  that,  if  the 
ed  him  away,  is  himself  taken  in  a  pro-  chancellor  or  any  of  the  12  judges  refuses 
cesa  tn  toilkcrtum,  aa  a  pledge  for  the  res-  the  writ  when  the  party  is  entided  to  it, 
toration  of  the  person  sought  to  be  re-  he  incurs  a  very  heavy  forfeiture  to  the 
ptdvieaL  This  process  of  replevying  a  complainant  It  is  universally,  in  the  U. 
■nan  is  very  ancient  in  the  English  law ;  Slates,  the  imperative  duty  of  the.  judge 
forms  of  the  writ  being  given  by  Firzher-  to  order  tin  complainant  to  be  immcdi- 
berr,  and  also  found  in  the  Register  of  ately  brought  before  hiin,  unless  his  case 
Writs.     But  it  was  not  until  more  than  plainly  comes  wiihin  one  of  the  excep- 


a 


400  years  after  the  date  of  magna  eharta,  lions  pointed  out  by  the  law.  The  parti 
that  an  adequate  remedy  was  adopted,  being  thus  brought  up,  the  judge  Jeter 
whereby  the  great  privilege,  provided  for    mines  whether  he  is  entitled  to   be  c 


in  that  charter,  was  effectually  secured,  charged,  absolutely,  or  to  be  discharged 
This  security  was  effected  by  the  habeas  on  giving  a  certain  bail,  or  must  be  re- 
turpi*  act,  passed  in  the  thirty-first  year  inanded  to  prison.  If  the  imprisonment 
of  Charles  II,  c.2,  which  baa  been  adopt-  is  wholly  unauthorized,  the  complainant 
ed,  in  substance,  in  all  the  (J.  States ;  and  is  discharged ;  if  it  be  not  unauthorized, 
many  of  the  state  constitutions  expressly  but  is  yet  for  a  cause  in  which  the  party 
guaranty  to  the  citizens  the  right  to  this  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  on  giving  bail, 
writ,  as  one  oif  the  fundamental  principles  the  judge  orders  accordingly.  This  is 
of  the  government ;  and  by  the  coustiui-  the  writ  which  is  justly  denominated  the 
tion  of  the  U.  States,  the  privilege  of  this  great  bulwark  and  second  magna  eharta  of 
writ  is  secured,  at  all  times,  except  in  British  liberty.  Aud  it  is  no  less  the  bul- 
casjs  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the  work  of  American  than  of  British  liberty; 
public  safety  may  require  its  suspension,  for  it  not  only  protects  the  citizen  from 
The  right  is  liable  to  be  suspended  in  unlawful  imprisonment,  at  the  suggestion 
England  iu  the  same  cases,  it  being  some-  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government,  in 
times  necessary  to  clothe  the  executive  behalf  of  the  public,  but  also  against 
with  an  extraordinary  poWT,  us  the  Ro-  groundless  BiTests  at  the  suit  or  instigation 
mans  were  in  the  habit  of  chousing  a  die-  of  individuals.  There  are  other  writs  of 
talor  in  emergencies,  when  the  public  was  habeas  corpus,  but  the  one  we  have  de- 
in  danger.  This,  as  sir  William  Black-  scribed  is  always  intended  when  the  terms 
atone  says,  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  security  are  uaed  without  explanation. 
of  personal  liberty  for  a  time,  the  more  Habitation.  (See  DomicU^  Appendix 
effectually  tn  secure  it  in  future.  At  all  to  vol.  iv,  page  613 ;  also  DwtBmg.) 
tii nus,  when  the  privilege  is  not  suspend-  Hachs  d'  Abmh  ( French) ;  the  baltle- 
ed  by  law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this  axe,  or  mace,  of  the  knights. 
writ.  It  is,  however,  to  no  purpose  that  Hacienda  [Spanish) ;  a  farm,  singly  sa- 
me party  should  be  brought  liefonr  a  judge,  noted  ;  also  public  revenue. 
on  habeat  corpus,  to  be  immediately  re-  Hacebebbt,  or  Hoof  Asn  ledti*  ertis- 
manded  to  prison.  The  lawn,  according-  sifotia),  is  a  western  tree,  abundant  in  the 
ly,  except  certain  cases  ;  thus  the  laws  of  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  beyond  the  Missis- 
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ly  in  the  basins  of  the  Susquehanna  and  by  severe)  new  rows  and  streets. 
Potomac.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  St  John'n  pnl- 
the  thickness  of  the  trunk  is  not  propor--  are,  an  ancient  house  in  Well's  street,  now 
lions!.  The  leaves,  which  are  Dot  unlike  let  out  in  tenements  to  poor  nuniltes,  is  be- 
those  of  the  mulberry,  are  larger  than  in  lieved  to  have  been  the  residence  of  (he 
the  other  species  of  nettle-tree,  ovate  and  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
acuminate  ;  the  small  white  flowers  are  lein.  Id  this  pariah,  south  of  Seabridgc, 
succeeded  by  one-seeded  berries,  of  a  are  the  Temple  mills,  once  belonging  to 
black  color, and  resembling  peas  in  size  and  the  knights  Templurs.  Population  22,494. 
shape.  The  wood,  on  account  of  its  apt-  Hackiiey  ;  a  hone  kept  to  let.  This 
itude  to  decay,  is  little  used,  but  is  said  to  term  hi  England  is  often  shortened  into 
make  very  fine  charcoal.  hack. — liachuy  coach ;  a  coach  kept  to 
Haceert,  Philip;  a  distinguished  Ger-  let  In  the  United  States, such  coaches 
man  landscape-painter,  bom  at  Prcntzlow,  ere  commonly  called  hack*.  Hackney 
in  the  Ukernwk,  in  1737,  died  at  Plor-  coaches  began  first  to  ply,  under  this 
ence,I806.  His  four  younger  brothers  were  name,  in  Loudon,  in  lti25,  when  they 
also  distiuguisbed  in  the  arts,  three  of  them  were  twenty  in  number.  (See  Coachtt.) 
in  painting,  and  one  (George)  in  engrav-  Haddock  (eadua  ttgiefimu).  This  fish 
ing.  In  1768,  Philip  Hackert  went  to  appears  in  such  sboels  as  to  cover  a  tract 
Italy.  On  bis  return  from  Naples  (in  of  many  miles,  keeping  near  the  shore. 
1770}  to  Rome,  Catharine,  empress  of  Instomvy  weather,  they  will  not  take  the 
Russia,  employed  hitn  to  paint  six  pictures  bait  The  fishermen  assert,  that  they  then 
representing  the  two  liettles  ofTBchesuie.  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thus. 
These  (aid  the  foundation  of  his  tame,  shelter  themselves  till  the  agitation  of 
In  order  to  enable  the  artist  to  form  a  cor-  the  water  has  ceased.  In  proof  of  this, 
rect  notion  of  the  explosion  of  a  vessel,  they  allege  that  those  which  are  taken 
count  Orloft"  caused  a  Russian  frigate  to  immediately  after  a  storm  are  cover- 
be  blown  up  in  his  presence.  The  sitign-  ed  with  mud  upon  the  liack.  The  com- 
larity  of  this  model,  many  months  be-  mon  size  of  the  haddock  is  12  inches.  It 
fore  spoken  of  in  all  the  European  pa-  has  a  brown  lack,  a  silvery  belly,  end  a 
pen,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  black  lateral  line.  On  each  side,  about 
the  fame  of  the  picture.  In  1782,  he  the  middle,  is  a  large  black  rtpM.thepriiHa, 
was  presented  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Na-  as  is  supcrstitionsly  believed,  of  the  finper 

Kite,  whose  favor  he  soon  gained.  In  178*5,  end  thumb  of  St  Peter,  when  he  took  the 
e  received  an  appointment  in  Naples,  tribute  money  from  its  mouth;  but,  unfor- 
When  the  revolutionary  wars  broke  out,  Innately,  the  haddock  is  not  the  only  fish 
being  considered  by  die  royalists  as  a  re-  thus  distinguished.  It  derives  its  specific 
publican,  and  by  the  French  as  a  royal-  name  from  eaghfin,  which  was  anciently 
isi,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Florence,  its  common  apjiellution. 
whore  he  died  in  1806.  His  forte  lay  in  Haijes.  (See  Pluto.) 
pointing  scenes.  To  originality  of  com-  IIadjy  ;  the  tide  of  a  Mohammedan 
position  his  pictures  nave  no  claim.  He  who  performs  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — a 
wva  also  skilful  in  restoring  pictures,  religious  act,  which  every  tree  believer  is 
as  appears  by  his  letter  to  lord  Hamilton,  directed  to  perform,  at  least,  once.  Hodj 
ttiWvto  dtlia  vtntict  ntUa  piitura  (1788).  is  the  name  of  the  celebnuion  which  lakes 
He  communicated  fragments  to  Gothe,  on  place  on  the  arrival  nf  the  caravans  <if 
landscape  painting,  who  published  PL  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  (For  an  account  of  it, 
HwherCt  Butgrapkutlte  Skaxe,  meat  naeh  see  the  article  JhafalA  A  very  interesting 
dceaen  ttgnen  Aufsatzen.  This  work  con-  description  of  the  haiij,  end  the  number- 
tains  anecdotes  of  king  Ferdinand,  such  less  pilgrims,  together  with  Mecca  and  the 
as  his  formal  distribution  of  pieces  of  wild  Caaba,  is  to  be  tbuud  in  11  urck  hunk's 
liner's  flesh  among  his  favorites,  according  Travels  (2  vols.  4lo.,  Loudon), 
to  their  rank,  and  other  stories  of  the  same  Hadlkt,  John,  vice-president  of  the  royal 
sort,  illustrating  the  imbecility  of  the  Nee-  society  of  London,  who  (in  1731)  is  suid 

Elitan  court,  depicted,  likewise,  in  Col-  to  have  invented  the  reflecting  quadrant, 

gwood's  Letters.  The  invention  is  also  attributed  to  Thomas 

Hackmatack  ;  a  term  applied,  in  many  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia.    (See  Godfrey.) 

parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Amen-  Haematic    (See  Adriatic) 

can  larch.    (See  Larch,)  Hxma  (from  the  Greek  <A*a,  blood) ;  a 

Hackhst  ;  a  large  and  populous  village  word  which  appears  in  a  great  number  of 
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scientific  compounds,  particularly  in  bota-  hammedan  countries,  are  intimately  con- 

ny,  minemlogy  and  tin  dioine.  nected  with  each   other.     The  surname 

IIjkmatics  (from    ^  ,  Uieek.tAe  bfooa?);  Hafiz  was  given  him  because  he  knew  the 

the  branch  of  physiology  union  treats  of  Koran  by  heart.     He  preferred  iudepend- 

the  blood.  ent  poverty,  as  a  denrise,  to  a  life  at  court, 

Rikatite,  Bed,  and  Brown.  (Seefron,  whither  he  was  often  invited  by  sultan  Ah- 

OrtM  of.)  med,  who  earnestly  primed  him  to  visit 

H-xmos,  in  ancient  geography ;  a  chain  Bagdad-     He  became  a  sheik,  or  chief  of 

of  mountains  running  eastwardly   from  a  fraternity  of  dervises,and  died,  probably 

the  ancient  Orbelus  to  the   Pontus  Eiui-  at  Sbiraz,  in   1389,  where   a  sepulchral 

nus,  and  separating  Mceeia  from  Thrace,  monument  was  erected   to    him,   which 

It  terminated  in  a  cape  on  the  Black  sea,  has  been  often  described   by   travellers; 

called  Hienu  Extrtma,  at  present  Emine-  but,  in  October,   1825,  an  earthquake  at 

high.    The  modern  name  of  the  H tenuis  Shiraz   deetroye  ,  among   many    oilier 

is  Saltan,  (q.  v.)    Fable  derives  this  name  buildings,  the  monument  of   Hafiz,  to- 

ftom  Hanous,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  con-  gether  with   that  of  the  celebrated   Sadi. 

aderiug  himself  equal   to  Jupiter,    was  Some   idea  of  his  style  nnd  sentiments 

thonged,  with  his  wife,  who  compared  may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 

herself  to  Juno,  into  this  mountain.  translations.     Sir  William  Jones  publish- 

Hf  nke,  Thaddeus,  a  Bohemian  natu-  ed  translations  of  two  of  his  odea,  which 
ral  philosopher  and  traveller,  whs  invited  are  extremely  beautiful ;  besides  which, 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  accompany  may  be  noticed  Nott's  Select  Odes  of  Ha- 
Malospina  on  his  voyage  rouud  the  world,  fiz,  translated  into  Eng'ish  Verse,  with  the 
in  1789.  He  arrived  at  Cadiz  24  hours  Original  Text  (1787,410.),  and  Uindlev's 
after  the  expedition  had  set  sail.  He  fol-  Persian  Lyrics,  from  the  Divim-J-f  lufiz, 
lowed  it  in  the  next  vessel  that  sailed  to  witbParaphrasesinVerseandProseflrJOO, 
the  river  Plata,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  4to.)  The  songs  of  Hafiz  were  collected 
coast  of  Montevideo.  Hamke  swam  safe  into  a  divan,  after  his  death,  which  was 
ashore,  with  his  LinnretiH  and  his  pavers  published  complete  (Calcutta,  1791V  and 
b  his  cap ;  and,  finding  thai  the  expedi-  translated  into  German  by  the  celebrated 
lion  had  already  set  sail,  he  determined  to  Orientalist  von  Hammer  (2  vols,  Stuttgsrd, 
seek  captain  Malaspiua  in  St.  Jago,  by  1812—1815).  The  poems  of  Hafiz  are 
crossing  the  Andes.  Without  any  know]-  dstngurshed  lor  spriglitliness  and  Anac- 
edge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  and  reontic  festivity.  He  is  not  unfrequcnt- 
without  any  assistance,  this  courageous  ly  loud  in  praise  of  wine,  love  and  pleas- 
predecessor  of  Humboldt  surmounted  all  ure.  Some  writers  have  sought  a  mystic 
obstacles,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Mala-  meaning  in  these  verses.  Feridoun,Sururi, 
spina.  Hoenke  never  returned  to  Lurope ;  Sadi  and  others,  have  attempted  to  expluin 
be  died  in  America,  perhaps  purposely  de-  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  hidden  n-Une. 
tained.  The  royal  Bohemian  national  Haqar  (i.e.,  the  stranger);  an  Egyptian 
museum  possesses  his  collections  of  natu-  slave  in  Abraham's  house.  She  was  pre- 
ral  history.  It  published  at  Prague,  in  sen  ted,  l>y  her  mistreat  Sarah,  to  Abraham, 
1835,  Rdiquia  Hitnkeanm,  «u  Detcrip-  in  order  that  Abraham  might  not  die 
boner  et  lamet  Plantawm  qitee  in  Amenta  without  descendants,  Sarah  herself  being 
Merid.  el  Boreali,  in  fntulu  Philivpinis  el  barren.  Hagar  bore  Ishinael ;  but  Sarah 
Mariami  catUgit  Thaddtu*  Hanke  (with  soon  became  jealous  of  her,  and  treat- 
13  engravings).  ed  her  severely.     Hagar  fled,  but  after- 

Haff,   an  antiquated  German    word,  words  returned,  and,   when   Sarah  bore 

signifying  the  sea,  and  also  a  large  bay,  Isaac,  was  sent  away  by  Abraham,  who, 

which  appears  in  geographical  names,  as  die  Bible  informs  us,  had  received  a  di- 

Curische-Haff.  if  dure,  in  French,  as  Havre  vine  order  to  dismiss  her.     She  suffered 

de  Grace,  is  derived  from  it;  and  haon,  in  much  distress  in  the  desert,  but  was  re 

the    Danish,   Kuzbenhavn    (Copenhagen),  lieved  by  an  angel,  and  married  herson 

port  of  merchants,  is  connected  with  it ;  as  to  an  Egyptian  woman.    (Gen.  i,  16,  21.) 

aresJsotheSwediahAaniorhasu^signifybig  Sunt  Paul  makes  her  the  allegorical  rep- 

port,rm  iDfH«n*A*nflm(Frederic'sport),  rascntation  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  de- 

the  English  haven,  and  the  German  ha/en.  prived  of  any  participation  in  the  gospel, 

Hafiz,  or  Hafez,  Mohammed  Schema-  as  she  with  her  son  did  not  inherit  any 

eddin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  thing  from  Abraham.    ( Gal.  i  v.  21 . ) 

eborming  poets  of  Persia,  was  hom  at  the  Habedohn,  Frederic  von,  a  German 

beginning  of  the   14th  century ;  studied  poet,  native  of  Hamburg,  wasborninlTOS. 

theology  and  law,  sciences  which,  in  Mo-  He  received  a  good  education,  and  dia- 
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played  talents  for  poetry  when  young;  . — IBIS,  translations  of  the   ffiUrina  and 

but,  becoming  an  orphan  at  the  w  of  14,  JVyiitnga  Saga  (originally  tnken  from  the 

he  found  himself  dependent  on  his  own  Germiin  \  and  of  tlie  ffoisunga  Saga.   'He 

exertions  fur  support.    He,  however,  con-  then  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  Miuth  of 

tinned    studying   in   the  gymnasium    at  Germany,  partly  in  company  with  pro- 

Hamburg,  till  1736.  when  he  removed  to  feasor  Kaumer,  the  historian.     In  1820,  ho 

the  university  at  Jena,  as  a  law  student,  published  his  3d  edition  of  the  ATMun- 

In  1729,  be  published  a  small  collection  of  gadied.    In  1823,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  make 

Kms ;   and  the  same  year  he  went  to  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Manessean 

idon,  io  the  suite  of  the  Danish  ambas-  collection  of  140  old  German  poets.     In 

aador,  baron  von  Scelentbal,  with  whom  1824,  be  was  again  appointed  professor  at 

he  resided  till  1731.    He  obtained,  in  1733,  Berlin.      He    has    published    numerous 

the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Eng-  other  works  illustrative  of  old   German 

lieh   factory  at  Hamburg,  which  placed  literature. 

him  in  easy  circumstances.    It  was  not  HAess^Joaeph;  bom  about  1750,at  Mi  Ian. 

till  1738  that  he  again  appeared  before  the  of  a  German  family ;  a  distinguished  Ori»  n- 

C"  lie  m  an  author,  when  he  printed  the  talist,  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
book  of  his  Fables,  which  were  much  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  He  first  diatin- 
admired.  In  1740,  he  published  the  Man  guished  himself  in  the  literary  world  by  tho 
of  Letters,  and,  in  1743,  his  celebrated  discovery  of  the  fraud  of  a  Sicilian  monk, 
poem  On  Happiness,  which  established  his  named  Veils,  who  had  attempted  to  im- 
rcputatiou  aa  a  moral  writer.  The  second  pose  on  the  court  of  Palermo  by  some 
book  of  his  Fables  appeared  in  1750  ;  and  forged  documents  relative  to  the  history 
he  afterwards  produced  many  lyric  pieces  of  Sicily.  linger  left  Palermo  for  Eng- 
in  the  style  of  Prior.  He  died  of  dropsy  land,  where  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
in  1754.  Wieland,  in  the  preface  to  his  po-  excite  the  attention  of  the  public  in  favor 
edcal  works,  terms  him  the  Utrman  Horace,  of  his  researches  concerning  Chinese  lite- 
HaoEi*,Frederic  Henry  von  der,professor  rature.  His  pretensions  as  an  Oriental 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  wes  bom  Feb.  scholar  were  questioned  by  doctor  Anto- 
19, 1780,  at  Schmiedeberg,  in  the  Uker-  nio  Monturci,  an  Italian  resident  in  that, 
mark.  In  bis  16th  year,  he  went  to  Halle  country,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
to  study  law,  but  Wolfe  lectures  won  him  suits.  Huger  published  an  Explanation 
over  to  the  belles-lettres,  in  the  study  of  of  the  elementary  Characters  of  the  Chi 
which  he  was  still  more  confirmed  by  tho  nese,  with  an  Analysis  of  their  Symbols 
turn  which  German  literature  received  and  Hieroglyphics  (London,  IBOI,  folio), 
from  Schiller,  Gothe,  Novolis,  Tieck.  In  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  nev-ly-iliacov- 
1807,  Hagen  published, in  Berlin,  a  collec-  ered  Babylonian  Inscriptions  (1801,  4to.). 
lion  of  old  popular  songs.  On  his  travels,  He  then  went  to  Pans,  where  he  pro- 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  duced  the  following  works:  the  Monu- 
raost  eminent  literati,  and  particularly  merit  of  Yu,  the  most  ancient  Inscription 
Eschenburg,  who  liberally  permitted  him  in  China  (1802,  folio);  a  Description  of  the 
to  make  use  of  liis  important  collections.  Chinese  Medals  in  die  imperial  Cabinet 
In  1808,  he  published,  with  Bunching,  of  France  (1805,  4to.);  the  Chinese  Pen- 
German  Poems  of  the  Middle  Ages(l  voL,  theon,  or  a  Comparison  of  the  religious 
4to.);  in  1809,  Dai  Bach  der  Lube,  a  col-  Rites  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  the  Col- 
lection of  old  German  tales,  in  prose ;  nese  (1806,  4to.J.  From  Paris  Hager  re- 
1809 — 1812,  the  Muteum  fur  attdeatieke  moved  to  Milan,  where  he  published,  in 
Littraiar  und  Ktaut,  in  connexion  with  Italian,  Illustrations  of  an  Oriental  Zodiac, 
several  other  literati.  In  1810,  he  was  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  at 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  lau-  Paris,  and 'which  was  discovered  near  the 
gunge  and  literature,  at  the  new  university  Bite  of  ancient  Baby  lop  (1812,  folio).  In 
of  Berlin.  In  1812,  he  published,  with  his  Jffimere,  he  intended  to  show  that  the 
BuBching,the  Grundrit*  zur  GttdiiehUder  Turks  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
aitdeMischm  Dicktkunit, and  lectured  on  the  Chinese.  His  Observations  on  the  lie 
NbelungeniUiL  In  1811,  he  was  appoint-  semblance  between  the  Language  of  the 
ed  professor  in  Breslau.  At  a  later  period,  Russians  and  that  of  the  Romans  (Milan, 
he  lectured  on  the  ok)  German  and  north-  1817),  is  full  of  hypotheses.  Julius  Klap- 
em  mythology;  but  his  most  important  roth  has  shown  that  Hager's  works,  though 
work  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Hddenbuch.  they  have  great  merit,  contain  gross  mis- 
(q.  v.)  In  ]  812.  be  published  a  collection  takes.  He  died  at  Milan,  June  27, 1830. 
of  tbesongsof  tfle  Edda ;  and, afterwards,  HAezasrowii;  a  post-town  of  Mary- 
abodyof  old  northern  Saga*;  and,  in  1814  land,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
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Antiebirn  creek, 69 milesN.W.  ily  of  Bonttnck,  that  of  prince  Maurice, 

'lahioglou,  71 W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  new  palace  begun  by  William  III, 

population,  in  1820, 3690.     (For  the  pop u-  ore  all  deserving  of  attention.    The  num- 

Imion  in  1830,  see  United  States.)     It  is  a  ber  of  churches   is   14 ;   and  there  are 

pleasure  and  flourishing  town,  regularly  also  several  charitable  institutions.    The 

laid  out  aud  well  built,  a  great  part  of  the  greatest  defect  in  this  pleasant  town  arises 

bouses  being  of  brick  or  stone.     It  is  situ-  from  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  several  of 

tied  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tract  which  are  stagnant,  aud  emit  a  disngree- 

tricts  ii 

Tbe  town  contains  e  court-house,  a  jail,  a  On  tbe  south-east  of  the  Hague,  at  a  dis- 

town-house,  a  masonic  ball,  an  academy,  tance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  the 

ind  five  houses  of  public  worship,  for  castle  at  Ryswick,  which  gave  its  name  to 

German  Lutherans,  German   Calvinists,  the  well  known  treaty  of  1697.  The  Hague 

Episcopalians,    Roman     Catholics,    and  became,  in  1350,  the  residence  of  the  «ov- 

HethodistB,  one  each.  -  ernors  or  counts  of  Holland.     It  Buffered 

.   IUee.ii ;  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  greatly  in  its  importance  after  the  erection 

who,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte. 

Jem  from  exile,  urged  the  rebuilding  of  Before  the  late  revolution,  it  was,  olter- 

the  temple,  as  a  condition  of  tbe  divine  nately  with  Brussels,  the  residence  of  the 

blessing  for  the  new  state.  (Etra  v.. 12 ;  king  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  states. 

si.  4.)    He  therefore  lived  in  the  time  of  (See  Ntthertawk.)    Population,  44,000. 
Darius  Hyetaspcs,   Ezra  and   Zacharias.        Hahn,    Philip   Matthew,  a   celebrated 

Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  writ-  mechanical     genius,    bom    in    1739,    at 

tuga  now  bearing  his  name  are  only  sum-  Schamhausen,  was  fond,  when  a  very 

rasrit*  of  his  works,  because,  they  say,  young  boy,  of  making  experiments  with 

tbey  shoW  a  poverty  of  ideas  and  imagina-  sun-dials.    In  his  13th  year,  finding  in  his 

Don.    The  best  modem  edition  of  Haegai  father's  library  an  account  of  the  mode  of 

a  in  Rosen mfllkr's  ScKaL  in   Vet.  TaL,  constructing  them,    he    immediately   set 

p.  7,  voL  iv,  where  the  former  commenta-  about  making  one.    At  the  age  of  17,  he 

ries  are  abo  to  be  found.  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where 

Hakkisrapha  (i><«,  holy).     The  Jews  ' 

divide  the  Old  Testament  into  three  parts:  ,,  ,  a 

1.  tbe  law.  which  comprehends  the  five  glosses,  &c.  To  learn  tbe  construction 
books  of  Hoses;  2.  the  prophets;  and,  of  watches,  he  lived  upon  bread  and  water 
1  the  writings  termed  by  them  Cetubim,  till  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  enable 
and  by  tbe  Greeks  Hagiographa,  whence  him  to  purchase  one.  He  continued  his 
tbe  word  has  been  introduced  into  the  labors  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and 
English  language.  The  Cetubim  compre-  eventually  produced  works  of  great  in- 
bended  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  genuity  ;  as,  a  clock  showing  the  course 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  of  tbe  earth  and  tbe  other  planets,  as  well 
Audi,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  as  that  of  the  moon  and  the  other  satellites. 
Either.  The  Hagiographa  were  distin-  end  their  eccentricities ;  a  calculating  mo- 
tile prophecies,  because  the  chine ;  and  many  others.  He  died  in  1790. 
t  re-  Hahnemann,  Samuel  Christian  Frede- 
ceived  by  the  way  of  prophecy,  but  simply  ric,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  counsellor  of 
by  direction  of  the  Spirit.  the  duke  of  Auhalt-Cothen,  was  born 

Hague,  the  (German,  Jiang;  Dutch,  April  10,  1755,  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony. 

Grmealiagt) ;  o  beautiful  town  in  South  His  father  educated  him  with  much  care. 

Holland,  10  miles  8.  8.  W.  Leyden,  and  While  at  tile  university  of  Leipnc,  Hohne- 

30  S.  W.  Amsterdam,  and  nearly  3  from  mann  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by 

tbe  sea-coast.    It  yields  to  few  cities  in  translating  English   medical  books,  and 

Europe  in  the  beauty  of  its  streets,  the  thus  even  provided  himself  with  means  to 

statelinesB  of  its'  buildings,  and  the  pleas-  continue  his  medical  studies  at  Vienna. 

aotnesB  of  its   situation.     The  principal  After  a  year's  residence  in  this  city,  he 

streets  of  the  Hague  are  wide, straight  and  was  appointed  physician,  librarian  and 

handsome.    There  ore  hero  six  squares  superintendent  of  a  museum  of  coins,  by 

and  a  fine  perk,  all  of  which  form  pleas-  baron  von  Briickenthal,  governor  of  Tran 

ant  promenades.     Of  the  public  buildings,  sylvanio.    After  some  years,  he  returned 

tbe  old  palace  is  on  enormous  pile,  pre-  to  Germany,  studied  arHfaer  year  in  Er- 

senting  specimens  of  almost  every  species  longen,  aiidjonkhia  dHee  if  doctor  of 

of  architecture.     The  mansion  of  the  film-  physic  in  17%^^tv which  occasion  he  da- 
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fended  a  dissertation,  Cmaprdxu  dffettmtm  pits],  has  Dot  been  able,  property,  tc 
.  tpatmodicorum.  HetbenpracbsedatMans-  exhibit  his  ay  stem.  Hahnemann's  outo- 
fekL,  Dessau  and  Magdeburg.  He  after-  biography  to  1791  is  contained  in  El- 
wards  relinquished  tlie  practice,  and  de-  wen's  Jvachrwkltn  von  demLebm  und  den 
voted  himself  to  chemistry,  and  to  writing  Schriflm  Dtvitchtr  Atrttc  (Hildesheim, 
on  medical  subjects.  At  this  time,  he  cop-  1799).  Among  his  works  are,  DU  Kerai- 
ceived  the  first  idea  of  the  system  which  he  zeichender  Giite  und  VajoUchiing  der  Jbrz- 
afterwards  developed.  While  engaged  in  neimitid  (Dresden,  1787) ;  Dtr  Coffee  in 
translating  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  he  mtnra Jftrtwuren ( Lei psic,  1803).  OfhisOr- 
waa  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  gonon,  a  2d  and  improved  edition  appeared 
the  antipyretic  principles  in  the  Peruvian  in  1819  (Dresden),  under  the  title  Orgamm 
bark,  given  by  that  celebrated  physician,  der  HeShaut,  and,  hi  1834,  the  3d  edition 
and  he  determined  to  discover,  by  expert-  (translated  into  French,  English  and  lini- 
ments, on  what  the  power  of  the  bark,  in  tan) — Thine  Jh-zneimittettehri.  (6  vols^lSll 
intermittent  fevers,  depended.  He  took  it,  to  1831, 2d  edition,  enlarged,  Dresden,  1833 
in  considerable  quantity,  while  in  perfect  etseq.  (See  Homaopathy.)* 
health,  and  found  that  it  produced  an  HAi(*eo);  a  Chinese  word,  appe 
ague  similar  to  the  intermittent  marsh  in  many  geographical  words;  p~  *r- 
fever.  He  seized  upon  this  hint  of  nature  (Sand-sea). 
in  his  practice,  which  be  had  again  com-  Hail  appears  to  be  a  species  of  snow, 
menceil  in  the  insane  hospital  in  Geor-  or  snowy  rain,  which  has  undergone  sev- 
genthal,  at  Brunswick  and  K6nig»lutter,  era!  congelations  and  superficial  meltings, 
where,  by  many  experiments  of  the  effects  in  its  passage  through  different  zones  of 
of  simple  medicines  on  himself  and  his  the  atmosphere,  some  temperate  and  oth* 
family,  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge  era  frozen.  It  is  generally  formed  in  end- 
of  their  nature,  that  he  effected  many  den  alternations  of  the  fine  season.  Hail- 
remarkable  cures  by  homoeopathic  np-  stones  are  often  of  considerable  dimen 
plications.  The  physicians  ana  apotheca-  sions,  exceeding  sometimes  the  length  of 
lies  immediately  began  to  persecute  him,  an  inch.  They  sometimes  fall  with  a  ve- 
«nd,  at  last,  effected  bis  removal  by  nu-  locity  of  70  feet  a  second,  or  about  50 
tbority,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  vio-  miles  an  hour.  Their  great  momentum, 
lated  the  law  forbidding  physicians  to  arising  from  this  velocity,  renders  them 
furnish  themselves  the  medicines  that  very  destructive,  particularly  in  hot  cli- 
they  prescribed,  which,  in  bis  wayof  pro-  mates.  They  not  only  beat  down  the 
ceeding,  was  necessary.  He  then  prac-  crops,  and  strip  trees  of  their  leaves,  fruits 
tised  in  different  places  in  the  north  of  and  branches,  but  sometimes  kill  even 
Germany ;  and,  at  Torgau,  he  wrote  his  large  beasts  and  men.  The  phenomena 
Organon  der  ratwndUn  HeSkanJe  (Dies-  attending  the  formation  and  fall  of  hail  are 
den,  1810).  A  dispute  wss  carried  on,  for  not  well  understood.  But  it  is  certain 
13  years,  on  the  merits  of  his  homceo-  that  they  are  connected  with  electricity, 
lystem.  In  Leipsic,  where  he  This  fact  we  find  noticed  by  Moses,  who 
fended  a  thesis,  Dt  HdUboriamo  relates  that  "the  Lord  Bent  thunder  and 


paihic  system.  In  Leipsic,  where  he  This  fact  we  find  noticed  by  Moses,  who 
again  defended  a  thesis,  Dt  HdUborimo  relates  that  "the  Lord  Bent  thunder  and 
Fete-rum  (1612),  in  order  to  obtain  tbepriv-  bail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
ileges  of  a  doctor  in  Leipsic,  and  taught  ground"  [Gen. ix,  23).  This  has  been  sup- 
ana  practised  medicine,  with  success,  for  posed  to  account  for  the  great  variations 
It  years,  the  excitement  respecting  his  of  temperature  to  which  the  hail  has  evi- 
system  became,  at  length,  so  great,  that  dently  been  subjected,  in  its  passage 
government,  yielding  to  the  petition  of  through  the  different  strata  of  the  atmos- 
the  apothecaries,  reminded  Hahnemann  of  phere.  Artificial  bail  can  be  produced  by 
the  above-mentioned  law, forbidding phy-  anelectrical  apparatus,  and  volcanic  em p- 
sicians  to  administer  medicines  prepared  (ions  are  often  followed  by  a  fall  of  hail- 
by  themselves — a  law  quite  common  in  stones  of  great  size.  Hail-rods  have  been 
Germany.  He  could,  therefore,  no  longer  erected,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vohn,- in 
practise  medicine,  in  that  city,  according  countries  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
to  his  system ;  and  duke  Ferdinand  of  hail -storms,  on  the  same  principle  os  light 

Anhalt-Cothen   offered   hhn  an  asylum.        ■  T„  n n,™  ;.  .  «bH_h«i._  w. 

-      ,oni     ¥i  l                                      rt    .  In  tiennaav,  were  u  a  mixture  bearirur  tui 

In    1IH1,   Hahnemann   went  to    Cothen,  name.whichUtuedp^rularlytoducovertXelh- 

where  be  now  resides.     He  has  endcav-  er  wine  coniaim  lead,  u  ipunnui  winei  often  do. 

ored  to  cure  the  most  inveterate  and  pro-  lu  ™mpo»itioo  it  m  fellows :  I  dram  of  sulphate  of 

tracted  diseases,  daring  the  last  six  years,  S&S  ^^IL^^/SjKK*  V^-S! 

.                          TT1  jM     B„,,      ,               *    ,~  dmolved  in  lbounceiof  cild  duUUMwrMr,  well 

by  a  new  applicsjn  of  me^homreopathic  ri»nkBnaBdc«k^.AfuWpourii1^lh.ilTh^S 

remedies;  sJQt,  IflPwantjfjh conical  hoe-  larunofpunconcentnUediawaticaciduaddad. 
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rung-rods.  They  consist  of  lofty  poles,  feet,  on  tlie  margin*  of  the  ahell,  on  the 
tipped  with  metallic  points,  and  having  me-  outside  of  the  jaws,  and  grows  in  tufts, 
taluc  wires  communicating  with  the  earth.  Hair  is  most  distinctly  developed  in  those 
By  thus  subtracting  the  superabundant  insects — as  cateroillure,  spiders,  bees,&,c. — 
electricity  from  clouds,  he  imagined  that  which  have  a  soft  skin;  in  this  case,  it  area 
the  formation  of  hail  might  be  prevented,  appears  of  a  feathery  form ;  and  butterflies 
These  rods  are  used  in  Germany  and  are  covered  all  over  with  a  coat  of  woolly 
Switzerland,  but  their  success  is  not  pro-  hair,  of  the  most  variegated  and  beautiful 
portionate  to  the  expectations  entertained  colore.  The  same  variety  and  brilliancy 
of  them.  The  violence  with  which  hail  are  displayed  in  the  feathers  of  birds, 
is  discharged  upon  the  earth,  under  an  ob-  which  may  be  considered  ss  analogous  to 
lique  angle,  and  independently  of  the  hair,  whilst  the  two  other  classes  of  ani- 
wind,  would  be  explained  by  Volta's  sup-  mala — fishes  and  reptiles — have  no  hair 
position,  that  two  electrical  clouds  are  whatever.  No  species  of  mammalia  is 
drawn  towards  each  other  in  a  vertical  di-  without  hair  in  an  adult  state,  not  even  the 
rection,  and  by  their  shock  produce  hail,  cttaeea.  In  quadrupeds,  it  is  of  the  mast 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  composition  of  various  conformation,  from  the  finest  wool 
forces,  would  be  projected  in  the  diagonal  to  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the  bristles 
of  in  gravity,  and  of  the  result  of  the  di-  of  the  hog.  The  hair,  which  is  spread 
rection  of  the  clouds.  In  Germany,  there  over  almost  the  wholeof  the  skin,  is  coin- 
are  companies  which  insure  against  dam-  paratively  short  and  soft.  On  particular 
age  by  haiL  parts,  a  longer,  thicker  and  stronger  kind 

ITailikg  ;  the  salutation  or  accosting  of  is  found;  as,  for  instance,  the  mane,  fet- 

a  ship  at  a  distance,  which  is  usually  per-  locks  and  tail  of  the  hone,  the  lion's  mane, 

formed  with  a  speaking- trumpet ;  the  first  the  covering  of  mans  occiput,  his  board, 

expression  is  Hon,  the  ship  ahoay,  to  which  the  beard  of  goats.    The  color  of  the  hair 

she  answers  Holloa ;  then  follow  the  requi-  generally  affords  an  external  characteristic 

she  questions  and  replies,  Ace.  of  the  species  or  variety ;  but  climate,  food 

ILiisAUi,  or  Haisault     (Henc-gotom  and  age  produce  great  changes  in  it.    The 

in  Dutch,  Henneguu  in  German);  a  prov-  human  body  is  naturally  covered  with  long 

race  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  north  by  hair  only  on  a  few  parts ;  yet  the   ports 

Esst  Flanders  and  South  Brabant,  east  by  which  we   should  generally  describe  as 

Namur,  south  and  south-west  by  France,  destitute  of  it,  produce  a  fine,  abort,  cplor- 

and  north-west  by  West  Flanders ;  popu-  less,  sometimes   hardly  perceptible  hair. 

lauori,  497319-    It  sends  eight  members  The  only  places  entirely  free  from  ii  are 

to  the  second  chamber  of  the  states  gene-  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 

ral ;  the  provincial  estates  consist  of  90  the  feet ;  buj  the  body  of  tbe  rnnle  often 

members.     Square  miles,  1683.    It  is  di-  produces  hair  like  that  of  tbe  head,  on  tbe 

tided  into  three  districts, — Mons,  the  cap-  breast,  shoulders,  arms,  <kc      Each  hair 

its],  Tournayand  Charleroy.     It  is  gen-  originates  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 

eralry    level,    with    beautiful    undulating  skin,  from  a  small  cylindrical  root,  which 

plains  and  a  fruitful  soil.     Grain  is  abun-  is  surrounded  by  a  covering,  or  capsule, 

dam,  pastures  excellent ;   minerals, — iron,  furnished  with  vessels  and  nerves,  called 

lead,  marble,  but  especially  coal ;  in  the  the  bulb.     The  root  is  tubular,  and  cou- 

eaatern  pert  ore  considerable  forests.    The  tains  a  clear  gelatinous  fluid.    The  pulp 

principal  rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  the  Selie,  on   which    die    heir    is    formed,    passes 

the  Haine,  the  Sambre  and  the  Deader,  through  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  in  order 

In  the  lime  of  the  French  republic  and  to  enter  tbe  tube  of  the  hair,  into  which  it 

empire,  it  belonged  to  the  department  of  penetrates  for  a  short  distance,  never,  in 

Jemappes.    Port  of  it  was  formerly  under  common  hairs,  reaching  as  far  as  the  ex- 

the  Austrian  government,  and  was  called  teroal  surface  of  the  skin.    According  to 

Auttrian  HainavU.  Vauquelin,  black  hair  consists  of,  1.  an 

Hair;  the  fine,  threadlike,  more  or  less  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the 
elastic  substance,  of  various  form  and  greater  part;  2.  a  white  concrete  oil,  in 
color,  which  constitutes  tbe  covering  of  small  quantity;  3.  another  oil,  of  a  gru- 
me skin,  particularly  of  the  class  of  mam-  iali -green  color,  more  abundant  than  the 
malls.  It  is  of  a  vegetative  nature,  and  former;  4.  iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the 
appears  also  in  animals  of  the  tower  or-  hair  is  uncertain;  5.  a  ftw  particles  of' 
den,  and,  indeed  iu  all  animals  which  ide  of  manganese;  G.  phosphate  of  lime: 
have  a  distinct  epidermis ;  therefore  in  in-  7.  carbonate  of  lime,  in*very  small  quanti- 
secta.  In  the  crustaceous  animals,  it  some-  ty;  8.  ailex,  in  a  conspCeuouaaquannty ;  ° 
times  appears  in  particular  places,  as  the  lastly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphi 


nly  in  containing  a  red  ed,  there  is  no  means  of  reproducing  the 

__   ._   _   .lackish -green   oil;  and  hair;  but  if  it  fails  out,  without  the  root 

that  white  hair  differs  from  both  these  on-  being  destroyed,  u  is  often  the  case  after 
ly  in  the  oil  being  nearly  colorless,  and  in  nervous  fevers,  the  hair  grows  out  again 
containing  phosphate  of"  magnesia,  which  of  itself.  If  the  skin  of  the  head  is  very 
is  not  found  in  them.  The  human  hair  dry  and  scurvy,  mollifying  means  will  be 
varies  according  to  age,  sex,  country  and  of  service  ;  strengthening  ointments 
other  circumstances.  The  fetus  has,  in  should  be  applied,  in  case  the  skin  is 
the  fifth  month,  a  fine  hairy  covering,  weak.  This  shows  bow  Kale  reason 
which  is  shed  soon  after  birth,  and  appears  there  is  in  recommending  oils  in  all  cases, 
again  at  the  age  of  puberty.  With  the  while  the  falling  out  of  the  hair  may  be 
seventh  month,  the  first  traces  of  hair  on  owing  to  very  different  causes.  Though 
the  head  are  visible  in  the  embryo.  At  hair,  in  a  healthy  state,  grows  only  on  the 
birth,  an  infant  generally  has  light  hair,  external  parts  of  the  body,  cases  are  not 
It  always  grows  darker  and  suffer  with  unfrequent  in  which  it  is  formed  inside  of 
age.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  eye-  the  body  in  diseased  parts.  How  much 
lashes  and  eyebrows.  At  the  age  of  pu-  the  hair  differs  in  its  character  from  the 
berty,  the  hair  grows  in  the  armpits,  &c,  other  parts  of  the  body  (being,  as  we  have 
of  both  sexes,  and  on  the  chin  of  the  said,  of  a  vegetable  nature),  is  strikingly 
male.  At  a  later  period,  it  begins  gradu-  shown  from  the  circumstance  that  it  con- 
ally  to  lose  its  moisture  and  pliability,  and  tinues  to  grow  after  death.  As  the  hair 
finally  turns  gray,  or  falls  out  These  ef-  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  end  capable 
fects  are  produced  by  the  scanty  supply  of  much  alteration,  the  arrangement  of  it 
of  the  moisture  above  mentioned,  ana  a  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
mortification  of  the  root  But  age  is  not  tant  duties  of  the  toilet  The  comb  is  one 
the  only  cause  of  this  change  ;  dissipa-  of  those  simple  and  yet  useful  inventions, 
tion,  grief,  anxiety,  sometimes  rum  the  hair  which  must  have  naturally  suggested 
gray  m  a  very  short  time.  It  begins  to  themselves  in  the  early  periods  of  our  race, 
fid]  out  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  bair  (See  CVimi.)  For  some  rules  respecting  tie 
of  men  is  stronger  and  suffer ;  that  of  fe-  dressing  of  the  hair,  and  an  account  of 
males  longer  (even  in  a  state  of  nature!  some  curious  customs  connected  with  it, 
thicker,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  shed,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Young  Ladies* 
Bhimenbach  adopts  the  following  nation-  Book  (London,  1830 ;  Boston  and  Phila- 
al  differences  of  hair; — I.  brown  or  chest-  delphia,  1831).  The  ancient  Hebrews  es 
nut,  sometimes  approaching  yellow,  some-  teemed  fine  hair  a  great  beauty,  as  several 
tunes  black,  soft,  full,  waving ;  this  is  the  passages  of  Scripture  show ;  end  baldness 
hair  of  most  nations  of  central  Europe ;  is  even  threatened  as  a  sign  of  God's  an- 
2.  black,  stiff;  straight  and  thin,  the  hair  ger.  (haiak  iii,  17, 341  The  Mosaic  law 
of  the  Mongolian  and  native  American  gives  rules  respecting  the  hair  (third  book 
races;  3.  black,  soft,  curly,  thick  and  full  of  Moses,  xix,  27).  The  Hebrew  women 
hair;  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  paid  very  great  attention  to  their  hair; 
Sea  islands  have  it ;  4.  black,  curly  wool,  plaited  it,  confined  it  with  gold  and  silver 
belonging  to  the  negro  nice.  The  hair,  pins,  and  adorned  it  with  precious  stones, 
with  the  nails,  hoofs, .boras,  Ate,  is  one  of  {halah  iii,  22).  The  misfortune  of  Abaa- 
the  lower  productions  of  animal  life,  lorn  shows  that  men  also  valued  long  fine 
Hence,  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  insensible,  hair  highly.  (2  Samuel,  xiv,  36.)  Strong 
and  the  pain  which  we  feel  when  heirs  hair,  as  many  passages  show,  was  consid- 
ers pulled  out  arises  from  the  nerves  ered  a  proof  of  strength,  and  means  were 
which  surround  the  root  It  grows  again  used  to  strengthen  it ;  it  was  anointed 
after  being  cut,  and,  like  plants,  grows  the  with  perfumed  oil.  According  to  Jose- 
more  rapidly  if  the  nutritive  matter  is  phus,  the  body-guard  of  Solomon  had 
drawn  to  the  skin  by  cutting;  yet,  in  a  their  hair  powdered  with  gold  dust,  which 
diseased  state,  and  particularly  in  the  dis-  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  Artificial  hair 
ease  called  the  plica  potonka,  it  becomes  is  a  very  early  invention.  It  was  used  by 
sensitive  and  inflamed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  and  par- 
bleeds,  and  is  clotted  by  a  secretion  of  ticularfy  by  the  Romans,  among  whom 
lymph,  which  coagulates  into  large  lumps,  artificial  tresses  were  sold.  In  the  time  of 
Hair  not  only  serves  as  a  cover  or  oma-  Ovid,  the  Romans  imported  much  blond 
menl  to  the  body,  but  exercises  an  impor-  hair,  which  was  then  fashionable,  from 
tant  influence  on  absorption  and  per-  Germany ;  and  those  Roman  ladies  who 
srjiration;  vsnere  the  hair  is  thick,  the  per-  did  not  wear  wigs,  and  yet  wished  to  con- 
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Cm  to  the  fashion,  powdered  their  hub  Among  the  Fnwldsh  kings,  it  was  at  first 
with  a  kind  of  gold  duaL  The  art  of  dye-  a  privilege  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
iog  hair  has  been  ascribed  to  Medea,  and  to  wear  die  hair  long;  and,  on  tbe  do- 
was,  of  course,  much  practised  by  tbe  tlironemeui  of  a  Prankish  prince,  his  hair 
Romans.  (For  more  information  respect-  was  cut,  and  he  was  sent  into  a  convent 
ing  this  point,  see  Bottiger's  Sa/nna,  or  Long  hair  soon  became  a  privilege  of  the 
Morning  Scenes  at  the  Toilette  of  a  Ro-  nobility.  Women,  in  weheginningof  the 
man  Lady  (written  in  German,  and  trans-  Frankmh  monarchy,  wore  the  hair  loose, 
fared  into  French)— a  work  of  greet  inter-  but  soon  after  began  to  wear  caps.  From 
est.)  A  haiiwh-esBer  was  called,  in  Greek,  the  time  of  Clovis,  the  French  nobility 
ftwT«ti»W«,  Ty*y0™.p!C«;in  Latin,  cimflo,  wore  short  hair ;  but,  as  they  became  lees 
einerariut ;  the  female  hair-dresser,  onto-  martial, .  they  allowed  the  hair  to  grow 
trix.  Circular  pins  of  silver  have  been  longer.  In  the  time  of  Francis  I,  (ring  of 
found  in  Herculaiieiirn,  which  served  to  France,  long  hair  waa  wont  at  court ;  but 
keep  together  the  different  rows  of  curls  the  king,  proud  of  his  wound  on  the  head, 
arranged  all  round  the  head ;  this  being,  himself  wore  short  hair,  in  the  Italian  and 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  the  most  gene-  Swiss  fashion,  which  soon  became  gene- 
ral fashion ;  and  the  higher  tbe  hair  could  raJ.  In  tbe  reign  of  Louis  Xllf,  the 
be  towered  up,  the  better ;  though  they  also  fashion  of  wearing  long  hair  was  revived, 
wore  the  Spartan  knot  behind  (tor  a  well-  and,  as  it  became  desirable  to  have  the 
formed  head,  a  very  graceful  and  becoming  hah- curl,  the  wigs  were  also  restored, 
dress).  They  likewise  wore  hanging  curls  We  hasten  to  close  this  history  of  fashion 
on  the  side.  Fashion  also  regulated  the  and  folly,  lest  our  article  should  become  as 
dress  of  the  hair  of  the  men,  in  the  later  long  as  one  of  the  peruquee  of  the  begin* 
times  of  Rome.  It  was  cut,  for  the  first  ning  of  the  last  century,  or  that  of  the 
time,  when  a  boy  bad  attained  his  seventh  lord  chancellor  of  England.  It  was  re- 
year,  and  the  second  time  when  he  was  served  for  the  French  revolution,  which 
fourteen  years  old.  On  tbe  introduction  overturned  so  many  institutions  of  tbe 
of  Clirisaanity,  the  apostles  and  fathers  "good  old  tune,"  to  bring  back  Europe 
of  the  church  preached  against  the  pro-  to  natural  and  unpowdered  hair.  The 
vailing   fashion  of  dressing  the  hair.     It  French,  the  leaders  in  almost  all  fashions, 


hair  abort,  at  least  it  was  considered  more  may  remark  that,  ii 
proper;  hence  the  clergy  soon  wore  the  ica,  bur  does  not  grow  so  full  as  i 
hair  quits  abort,  and  afterwards  even  Europe,  and  hence  much  more  artificial 
shaved  their  heads  in  part  (See  '/hn-  bair  is  wom.  In  southern  Asia,  the  men 
sure.)  But  oven  the  excommunications  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  beard, 
fulminated  in  the  middle  ages  against  long  and  shave  the  bead.  But  lbs  women  ciu- 
hair  and  the  extravagant  ornamenting  of  tirate  their  bair  with  great  care,  and  dye 
it,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  custom.  It  and  ornament  it  in  even  possible  way. 
must  be  remembered  that,  among  the  an-  The  African  tribes  generally  grease  their 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  cutting  the  hair  hair.  (Scotha  travels  of  CaiUe  and  others.) 
was  a  great  dishonor.  Hence  prisoners  Hair's  Breadth  ;  a  measure  of  length, 
of  war,  and  slaves  who  had  committed  being  the  4Bth  part  of  an  inch, 
any  offence,  had  their  beads  shaved  or  Hake  {eadvs  merhieciu-L  This  fish  be- 
hair  cut  With  the  Lombards,  it  was  a  longs  to  that  division  of  the  genus  which 
punishment  for  theft  under  a.  certain  small  has  two  dorsal  fins.  In  shape,  it  is  not 
sum;  and,  according  to  the  old  lawof  ihe  very  unlike  a  pike,  and  has  hence  been 
Saxons  (Sadwenipiegtfy,  for  stealing  three  termed  the  sea-pub;  by  the  French  and 
shillings  in  Ihe  day  time.  Hence  the  for-  Italians.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  is  for- 
mer expression  in  Germany,  jurisdiction  nished  with  double  rows  of  sharp  teeth. 
«/  As  afca*  and  hair,  that  is,  jurisdiction  The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
over  minor  offences,  the  highest  pun-  and  the  throat,  ore  abo  armed  wnh  sharp 
ishment  of  which  was  floating  and  spines  or  teeth.  Hakes  are  very  abundant 
cutting  the  hair ;  and  jurisdiction  of  the  in  particular  situations  on  the  Irish  coast ; 
Mack  and  hand,  that  is,  jurisdiction  over  hut,  after  appearing  fin  a  numberof  years, 
aggravated  offences,  with  the  right  to  they  Jsem  to  take  a  dislike  to  their  nccus- 
punkdt  by  death.  ■  The  ancient  Gauls  totned  haunts,  and  seek  others.  This  is 
wore  their  hair  short,  but  the  Fronkslonjr,  not  peculiar  to  tbe  hake,  as  the  herring 
and  combed  back,  or  in  a  knot  behind;  the  and  various  other  fish  are  in  the  habit  of 
inagistrstes  wore  it  on  the  top  in  a  toft,  as  relinqu jailing  their  stations  for  a  consider- 
sjome  North  American  Indians  soil  do.  abb  tuns,  and  then  reappearing.  Nat' 
13» 
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mints  have  not  given  any  aauafactory  ei-  manuscript  papers  of  Hakhijt  were  used 

planauoB  of  this  singularity  in  the  migra-  by  Purchas,   (q.  v.) 

tion  of  fish.    It  may,  in  some  instances,  Halbard,  or  Ua-lbe&t,   in  the  sit  of 

be  occasioned  by  the  close  pursuit  of  an  war,  a  well  known  weapon  carried  by  the 

unusual    number   of  predatory    fish,   to  sergeants  of  foot,  is  a  sort  of  spear,  the 

avoid  the  voracity  of  which,  they  may  be  abaft  of  which  is  about  six  feet  long.     Its 

driven  uponsbores  that  they  were  formerly  head  is  armed  with  a  steel  point, edged  on 

unaccustomed  to  frequent ;  or  a  deficiency  both  sides ;  but,  besides  this  sharp  point, 

of  then-  usual  food  may  force  them  to  wbicb  is  in  a  line  with  the  shaft,  there  is  a 

abandon  a  residence  where   tlicy  could  cross  piece  of  steel,   flat,  and   pointed  at 

no  longer  be  supported.  both  ends,  but  generally  with  a  cutting- 

HiiiH ;  a  Turkish  word,  originally  sig-  edge  at  one' extremity,  and  a  bent  sharp 

nifying  sage,  philosopher,  and  then,  very  point  at  the  other,  so  that  it  serves  equally 

naturally,  a  physician,   as  medicine  and  to  cut  down  or  push  with.    . 

natural  philosophy,  among  all  nations  in  a  IIai.beiuit.idt,  a  Prussian  city,  in  the 

low  degree  of  civilization,  are  the  same,  province  of  Saxony  and  government  of 

//at™  bashi  is  the  physician  of  the  sul-  Magdeburg,  has   14,700  inhabitants,  and 

Ian,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  of  the  phyai-  manufactures  cloth,  linen  and  leather.     It 

clods,  always  a  Turk;  whilst  die  true  phy-  was  the  capital  of  the  d -dtvant  principal- 


em  Europeans,  Greeks  end  Jews,    Under  besides  the  cathedral  of  S 

Achinet  I,  there  were  21  physicians  in  the  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 

eeniglio,  besides  40  Jews.     How  well  a  P0**' l0  have  been  built  by  die  Cherusci. 

Christian    physician  is  received  in    the  The  buildings  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 

Turkish  empire,  in  comparison  with  other  of  antique   appearance.      A   remarkable 

i'lfitkl*,  may  be  seen  from  the  travels  in  diet  of  the  German  empire  was  held  bere 

that  country ;  for  Instance,  in  Madden'a.  in  1134.     It  is  a  walled  city.     Let.  51°  53* 

HAELtrrr,  Richard,  one  of  the  earliest  55"  N. ;  Ion.  11°  4/  E. 

English  collectors  of  voyages  and  man-  Hai.de,  John  Baptists  du,   a  learned 

time  journals,  was  bom  in  1553.    He  en-  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.      He 

tared  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  and  was  intrusted  by  his  order  with  the  care 

became  so  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  letters  sent 

with  cosmography,  that  be  was  appointed  by  the  society's  missionaries  from  the  va- 

Cublic  lecturer  on  that  science.  In  1560,  nous  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  also 
e  published  a  small  Collection  of  Voy-  secretary  to  father  Le  Tellier,  confessor  to 
ages  and  Discoveries,  which  formed  the  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1743,  much  ca- 
bana of  a  subsequent  work,  on  a  larger  teemed  for  his  mildness,  piety  and  patient 
scale.  About  1584,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  industry.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  ed 
staid  there  five  years.  After  his  return  itor  of  the  Ltttrn  idifianitt  tt  ewieasca, 
borne,  be  was  chosen,  by  sir  Walter  Ra-  from  the  9th  to  the  36th  collection,  to 
Ifdgb,  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  wrote  useful  prefaces ;  and  also 
counsellors,  assistants  and  adventurers,  to  for  his  compilation  entitled  Description 
whom  he  assifped  his  patent  for  the  pros-  lastoriaw,  giograplaqw,  tt  physiqut,  de 
ocution  of  discoveries  in  America.  In  VEapirt  de  la  Chine,  tide  la  Tartaric  Cfd~ 
consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  pre-  noire  (4  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1735).  The  lei- 
pared  for  the  press  his  collection  of  The  ter  work,  which,  with  some  retrenchments, 
principal  Navigations,  Voyages  and  Dis-  has  been  translated  into  English,  is  deemed 
coveries  of  the  English  Nation,  made  by  the  moat  complete  general  account  of  that 
Sea,  or  over  Land,  within  the  Com  pass  of  vast  empire  which  hasappeared  in  Europe, 
these  1500  Years.  The  first  volume,  in  Haider*  ah  a,  Christian  ;  bom  May  14, 
folio,  was  published  in  1589,  and  the  third  1770 ;  one  of  tlio  most  distinguished  living 
and  last  in  1600.  Besides  narratives  of  engravers  of  Germany.  He  was  obliged, 
nearly  2flO  royages,  these  volumes  com-  when  a  boy,  to  labor  in  the  vineyards  and 
prise  patents,  letters,  instructions  and  oth-  on  the  fields  of  his  father,  a  surgeon  at 
er  documents,  not  readily  to  be  found  else-  Dnriach.  After  he  was  admitted  to  the 
where.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  inter-  drawing  school  of  his  native  place,  be 
red  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  puMsbed  madejrreat  exertions  to  improve  himseIC 
several  other  geographical  works;  among  In  1796, -he  received  an  invitation  to 
them  is  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  De--  Dessau,  from  the  chalcograpbio  society, 
scription  of  Florida  (London  1609,  4to.).  where  he  remained  eight  yean,  devoting 
An  edition  of  bis  works  was  published  himself  to  aquatintai  but,  at  a  later  pari- 
'    London,  1809—1813, 5  vok.  4t*.     The  od,  he  was  recalled,  by  Ida  sovereign,  to 
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Cufarahe.  Since  that  time,  lie  has  re-  risdiction  of  the  Lords'  House,  and  The 
signed  wualintn,  and  now  works  only  History  of  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
wuh  the  burin  and  the  etching-needle,  land  ;  of  which  there  have  been  repeated 
In  the  Mu»ie  JVapolion  are  two  land'  editions,  with  comments.  Hie  valuable 
scapes  of  Ruisdael  and  Poussin,  one  after  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  his- 
CLmdo  Lorraine,  and  one  after  Elsheimer,  tory  and  jurisprudence,  in  preserved  in  the 
engraved  by  him.  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  in  the  sea  language,  signifies  yuB.  Hale  also  wrote  several  works  on  scien- 
H*ji,  air  Matthew,  an  eminent  English  tine  and  religious  subjects, 
judge,  was  bom  at  Aldertey,  in  Glouces-  Hale,  Nathan,  bd  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tersbire,  in  1609.  He  received  his  early  tionary  army,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Con- 
education  under  a  Puritanical  clergyman,  necticut,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
and  afterwords  became  a  student  at  Mag-  lege,  in  1773.  As  the  contest  between  the 
dalen  HalL  Oxford,  whence  he  removed,  mother  country  and  the  colonies  was  then 
in  liia  31st  year,  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is  waging,  be  offered  hia  services  to  the  lat- 
miid  to  have  studied  16  hours  daily,  ex-  ter,  and  obtained  a  captain's  commissi™ 
tending  his  researches  to  natural  philoso-  in  colonel  Knowkon's  regiment  of  light 
phy,  mathematics,  history  and  divinity,  as  infantry,  which  formed  the  van  of  the 
well  as  the  sciences  more  immediately  American  army.  After  the  retreat  of  gen- 
connected  with  his  profession.  He  was  end  Washington  from  Long  Island,  by 
called  to  the  bar  previously  to  the  com-  which  it  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
mencement  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  in  the  British,  that  commander  applied  to  colonel 
conflict  of  parties  which  took  place,  his  Knowlton  to  adopt  some  means  of  gain- 
moderation,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  ing  information  concerning  the  strength, 
personal  integrity,  and  skill  in  his  proles-  situation  and  future  movements  of  the  en- 
sion,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  both  roy-  emy.  The  colonel  communicated  this  re- 
alists and  parliamentarians  in  his  own  quest  to  captain  Hale,  who  immediately 
time.  Imitating  Atticus  rather  than  Colo,  volunteered  bis  services  ;  and,  conquering 
be  adhered  to  the  triumphant  party,  and  hie  repugnance  to  assume  a  character  fbr- 
scrupled  not  to  take  the  covenant,  and  be-  eign  to  his  nature,  in  the  hope  of  being 
come  a  lay-member  of  the  famous  eccle-  useful  to  his  country,  passed  in  disguise  to 
■roshcsJ  assembly  at  Westminster;  yet  he  Long  Island,  examined  every  part  of  the 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  accused  on  the  British  army,  and  obtained  all  the  re- 
trials of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  archbishop  qui  hub  information.  In  attempting  to  re- 
Laud,  end  even  of  the  king  himself.  In  turn,  hovAver,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
1699,  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  ap-  brought  before  sir  William  Howe,  who  or- 
pointed  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  re-  dered  him  to  be  executed,  the  next  mom- 
forming  the  law.  In  1654,  he  became  a  ing,  on  his  acknowledging  who  he  was, 
jndge  of  the  common  bench  (the  former  and  what  was  his  object,  when  lie  found 
king's  bench),  in  which  station  he  display-  the  proof  against  him  too  strong  to  be 
ed  firmness  of  principle  sufficient  to  give  gainsayed.  This  sentence  (conformable, 
offence  to  the  protector;  and,  finding  he  it  is  true,  to  the  laws  of  war)  was  earned 
could  not  retain  his  office  with  honor,  he  into  effect  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner, 
refused  to  preside  again  on  criminal  trials.  He  was  refused  the  attendance  of  a  cler- 
After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  gy  rnflii ;  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote,  a 
refused  a  new  commission  from  his  son  snort  rime  before  his  death,  to  his  mother 
and  successor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  and  others,  were  destroyed,  in  order,  as 
parliament  which  restored  Charles  II,  and  was  saitPby  the  provost  marshal,  ™  thot.the 
lie  was  one  of  the  members  most  active  rebels  should  not  know  they  had  a  man 
in  passing  the  act  of  indemnity.  In  No-  in  their  army  who  could  die  with  so  much 
vember,  1660,  he  was  knighted,  and  made  firmness."  The  untimely  end  of  this  prom-  . 
chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  ising  but  unfortunate  young  man  resem- 
He  presided  at  the  condemnation  of  some  bled  that  of  major  Andre,  in  the  circum- 
persons  arraigned  for  witchcraft,  at  Bury  stances  which  led  to  it ;  but  the  celebrity 
St.  Edmund's,  in  1664,  and  was  the  last  of  the  two  has  been  widely  different. 
English  judge  who  sanctioned  the  convn>  The  rjemorj-  of  the  Englishman  has  Te- 
non of  culprits  for  that  imaginary  cri^R  jajvetsevery  honor,  not  only  in  his  own 
He  was  raised  to  the  chief-justicCfiliifajHP^wntry,  but  likewise  in  this;  while  that  of 
the  king's  bench  in  1671,  where  he  satflfi  the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  tib- 
1676,  towards  the  end  of  which  year  he  erty  hardly  survives  even  here.  Then 


twry  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  The  Ju-    ster  abbey,  amongst  those  of  sages  and  he 
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roes,  whilst  the  grave  of  [lie  patriot  is  not  had  been  causelessly  suspected  and  un- 
even marked  by  a  stone  or  an  inscription,  prisoned.  In  September,  1817,  he  was 
Hales,  don  Juan  van,  a  Spaniard  of  imprisoned  a  second  tune,  in  Murr.ia,  in 
Dutch  extraction,  was  bom  in  the  {ale  of  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  to  the 
Leon,  Feb.  16, 1790.  As  some  interest  is  prisons  of  which  society,  in  Madrid,  he 
attached  to  the  name  of  this  man  from  was  removed  in  October.  After  having 
his  having  been  for  a  time  at  the  head  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  be  was  put 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  to  the  torture  (which  he  describes  in  his 
the  late  revolution  in  Brussels  (1830),  we  Narrative,  mentioned  above),  escaped  from 
give  the  following  account  of  him,  extract-  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office  through 
ed  from  the  Narrative  of  Don  Juan  van  the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  the  daugn- 
Helen's  Imprisonment  in  the  Dungeons  ter  of  the  turnkey,  went  to  France  and 
ofthe  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  and  his  Escape  England,  and,  in  1618,  entered  the  Rue- 
in  1817  and  1818 ;  to  which  are  added  his  sjan  service  as  major,  in  a  regiment  of 
Journey  to  Russia,  his  Campaign  with  the  dragoons,  which  formed  part  of  general 
Army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  his  Return  to  Yennelow's  army,  in  Georgia,  and  was 
Spain  in  1831,  edited  from  the  original  employed  to  repress  the  turbulent  moun- 
Spanish  Manuscript,  by  the  Author  of  Don  taineera  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cau- 
Esteban  and  Sandoval  (London,  1828.)  For  casus.  But  the  new  revolution  having 
the  entire  authenticity  of  the  account  we  broken  out  in  Spain,  the  emperor  gave 
do  not  vouch,  as  the  book  has  in  many  parts  orders  for  Helens  immediate  dismission ; 
the  air  of  a  fiction.  His  father  was  em-  he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  on  the  entrance 
ployed  in  the  Spanish  navy;  and  before  ofthe  French  army,  fled  to  the  U.  States.  In 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  had  at-  the  late  revolution  of  Belgium,  he  received 
mined  his  16th  year,  he  had  served  in  two  a  command  in  the  independent  troops  j 
naval  expeditions,  the  last  of  which  termi-  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  he  was 
nated  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.     HaJen  afterwards  arrested. 

was  made  lieutenant,  and   wounded  on  Hales,  Alexander  de;   turnamed  the 

board  the  flotilla  of  Malaga.    May  2,1807,  irrefragable  doctor ;  an  English  ecclesiastic, 

he  was  wounded  again,  having  taken  part  celebrated  among  the  controversialists  of 

with   the  people  of  Madrid   against  the  the  13th  century.     He  studied  at  the  uni- 

French.     He  then   served   against   the  versifies  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  in  which 

French,  was  made  prisoner  when  Soult  latter  city  he  died  in  1945. 

captured  Ferrol,  and  took  the  oath  of  sub-  Half  Mark  ;  a  noble,  or  six  shillings 

mission  to  king  Joseph,  with  %hom  he  and  eight  pence. 

went  to  France,  but  was,  after  some  time,  Half  Moon,  in  fortification ;  an  out- 
Bed.     In  1813,  when  all  the  qfranct-  work  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  a 
(q.  v.)  were  invited  bock  to  Spain,  salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  form  of  a 
he    returned  ;    but,  anxious  to   perform  half  moon. 

some  service  for  his  country,  he  dressed  Half  Pike  ;  a  defensive  weapon,  coni- 

himsetf  as  a  French  officer,  and,  having  posed  of  an  iron  spike,  fixed  on  an  ashen 

fraudulently  obtained  a  copy  of  the  seal  of  staff.     Its  use  is  to  repel  the  assault  of 

marshal  Suchet,  presented  himself  Bucces-  boarders  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  de- 

Nviily  before  the  fortresses  of  Lends,  Me-  fence  of  the  charged  bayonet  among  in- 

(juinenza  and  Monzon,  as  an  aid-de.-camp  .fiuitry ;  hence  it  is  frequently  termed  a 

of  the   marshal,  with  forged  orders  to  boarding  pike.     It  takes  the  epithet  of  half 

their  commandants  to  evacuate  their  poets  from  its  having  a  much  shorter  staff  than 

immediately.    The  artifice,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  pike, 

succeeded  completely,  and  Spain  recover-  Halibut.    (See  Halibut,) 

ed  three  important  places  without  losing  a  HauCabMAISD*  ;  the  capital  of  Carie, 

drop  of  blood.    The  French  troops  were  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  the 

afterwards  taken  prisoners  on  their  march.  Canon  kings.      It  was  once  on  important 


afterwards  taken  prisoners  on  their  march.  Canan  kings.      It  was  on 

The  Spanish  regency  appointed  van  Ha-  commercial  city.     The  p 

i  .,:_.  A-i-p^™  "reconquered  the  Bodrun  or  Bmdren.    It  fi 

:    Van  Halen  served,  in  island  of  Stanciuo,     Qi 

te  Catatonias  anntVuntU  flkacted  here  the  celebrated  mausoleum 
~      Will  ~        " 


,    ,,  ....      _al  city.     The  present  n  _.. 

len  captain,  for  having  "reconquered  the    Bodrun  or  Bmdren.    It  ues  opposite  tl 
strong  places,"  etc     Van  Halen  served,  in     island  of  Stanchio.      Queen    Artemisia 


«  until    afactt'd  1 
thJkJBkmor 


of  her  husband,  king  Malleolus. 


to  die  nation,  secret  societies  were  formed,  Herodotus,  Dionysus  the   historian,  a 

in  order  to  induce  or  compel  the  king  to  Dionyaiut  the  musician  (who  wrote  ™ 

keep  lus  word.     Van   Halen  became  a  music  in  the  time  of  Adrian);  also  of  the 

member  of  one  of  them,  bat  not  Until  he  poets  Heeetaws  awl  CalKmaehm    For  a 
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description  of  its  charming  situation,  at 
the  Travel*  nftht  Fmmw  Anachartit. 

Halifax  ;  a  chy,  and  the  capital  of  No-  after  receiving  a  classical  education,  com 
t>  Scotia,  on  Chebueto  bay.  The  harbor  meneed  tbe  study  of  medicine.  In  1759, 
of  Halifax  is  one  of  tbe  beat  in  America ;  he  removed  to  South  Carolina,  and,  in  tbe 
a  thousand  ships  may  ride  in  it  in  safety,  same  year,  to  Sudbury,  in  the  district  of 
It  is  in  lot.  44"  4(V  N-,  and  Ion.  G3°  i(Y  W.  Medway,  in  Georgia,  where  he  practised 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  easy  of  access  at  his  profession  until  the  commencement  of 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  length  from  the  revolutionary  troubles.  In  July,  1774, 
N.  to  8.  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  tenni-  he  was  sent,  as  representative  of  the  parish 
rates  in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called  of  St  John,  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Bedford  Basin,  within  which  are  ten  republican  party  in  Georgia,  which  was 
square  miles  of  good  anchorage.  Tbe  held  at  Savannah.  The  proceedings  of 
harbor  is  well  fortified,  and  has  an  ex-  the  meeting  were  of  too  temporizing  a 
tensive  dock-yard.  Tbe  city  of  Halifax  is  nature  to  please  the  ardor  of  the  inhab- 
ajomted  on  the  western  aide  of  the  harbor,  fronts  of  that  parish,  and  they,  in  conse- 
on  tbe  declivity  of  a  commanding  hill,  quence,  separated  themselves  from  the 
whose  summit  is  256  feet  above  tbe  level  other  parishes  of  the  colony,  and,  March  21, 
of  the  sea.  There  are  eight  streets  run-  1775,  elected  doctor  Hall  their  delegate  to 
iiiug  through  the  body  of  the  town,  and  the  genera]  congress,  assembled  at  Phihv 
these  are  intersected  by  fifteen  omen,  delpbia.  May  13,  be  was  admitted  to  a 
The  town  and  suburbs  are  upwards  of  two  seat  in  tbe  house^  though  ha  was  not 
mile*  long,  *nd  tbe  general  breadth  is  allowed  a  vote  when  the  sentiments  of  the 
about  half  a  mile.  Halifax  was  first  set-  body  were  taken  by  colonies,  as  be  could 
tied  by  a  colony  under  the  command  of  only  be  considered  the  representative  of  a 
the  honorable  Edward  Comwallia,  in  small  portion  of  a  province.  But  in  June 
1749.  Li  1790,  it  contained  4000  inhab-  of  the  same  year,  the  convention  of  Geor- 
ttants ;  in  1638,  the  number  of  houses  was  gia  having,  at  length,  acceded  to  the  gen- 
1560,  and  tbe  population  14,439.  At  the  era!  confederacy,  its  representation  was 
same  period,  there  were  two  Episcopal  rendered  complete  by  the  election  of  four 
churches,  a  large  and  splendid  Catholic  other  delegates.  The  names  of  but  two 
chapel,  two  meeting-houses  for  Presbvte-  of  his  colleagues,  however,  appear  in  con 
rians,  one  for  Methodists,  two  for  Baptists,  junction  with  doctor  Hall's  on  tbe  decla- 
aod  one  for  Sandemanians.  The  most  ration,  the  remaining  two  being  absent, 
important  of  the  government  establish-  The  last  time  doctor  Hall  ai 
meats  is  tbe  dock-yard.'  It  has  a  high  congress  ya  in  1780.  In  17t  . 
wall  on  tbe  side  towards  tbe  town,  and  chosen  governor  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
contains  very  commodious  buildings  for  and,  after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
the  residence  of  the  officers  and  their  ser-  settled  in  Burke's  county,  where .  he  died 
vants,  besides  stores,  ware-houses  and  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed 
work-shops.  The  province-building  is  an  a  strong  mind  and  a  placid  disposition, 
elegant  edifice,  and  contains  the  various  He  made  great  sacrifices,  both  of  comfort 
provincial  offices,  and  apartments  for  the  and  property,  in  his  country's  service, 
council,  house  of  assembly,  and  superior  When  the  British  took  possession  of  Geor- 
courL  There  are  several  other  public  gia,  his  estate  was  confiscated, 
buildings  of  good  construction;  but,  in  Hall,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Arnsby,  Lei- 
geiieral,  the  large  buildings  of  the  city  are  ceaterahira,  in  August,  1764.  He  is  tbe 
of  freestone,  and  are  not  designed  for  son  of  the  reverend  Robert  Hall,  a  Bap- 
splendor.  Dalhousie  college  was  estab-  tist  minister  of  Arnsby.  His  father  early 
hsbed  in  1820,  but  has  not  gone  into  ope-  remarked  his  precocity  of  talent,  and  ob- 
ration.  There  are  several  good  schools,  served  to  a  friend,  that,  at  "nine  years,  be 
but  education  is  less  attended  to  than  in  fully  comprehended  the  reasoning  in  the 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  U.  States.  There  profoundly  argumentative  treatises  of  Jon- 
are  no  periodicals  published,  nor  are  any  athan  Edwards  on  the  will  and  affections." 
European  or  American  books  reprinted  at  In  1773,  he  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
Halifax.  The  only  publications  in  Nova  tionofthe  eccentric,  yet  learned  and  pious 
Scotia  are  the  newspapers,  of  which  John  Ryland  of  Northampton.  At  about 
there  were,  in  1828,  sis  at  Halifax  and  15  yeaok  of  age,  he  became  a  student  in 
one  at  Picton.  (See  Haliburton's  Account  the  BdpRst  college  at  Bristol.  On  reach - 
of  JVooa  Scotia,  Halifax,  1829.)  iflg  his  18th  year,  Mr.  Hall  entered  king's 
Halifax,  lord.  (See  MonUupieA  college,  Aberaeen,  having  obtained  an  ex- 
Hall,  Lyman,  whose  name  is  affixed  to  bibitioii.     Here  he  commenced  bis  ac- 
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quaintonce  wilh  air  Junes  Mackintosh,  on  the  prophecies  with  a  kindred  spirit ; 
who  waa  his  fellow  student.  After  receiv-  be  often  conducts  bis  audience  to  the  top 
u  his  second  degree,  he  was  chosen  as    of  the  "delectable  mountains,"  to  quote 


inghissece 
colleague  w 


istry  at  Bristol,  and  adju 

the  institution.  Mr.  Hall  soon  became  at  home  among  the  marvellous  revelations 
followed  and  admired  by  a  class  of  hear-  of  Si  John,  and,  while  he  dwells  upon 
en  whose  approbation  might  well  be  vol-  them,  he  leads  hie  hearer  breathless  through 
ued  by  any  man.  His  public  services  were  ever-varyine  scenes  of  mystery,  far  mom 
crowded  to  excess.  But,  in  the  midst  of  glorious  ana  surprising  than  the  wildest  of 
his  popularity,  a  daric  cloud  arose,  which  Oriental  fables.  He  stops  where  they 
threatened  to  deprive  the  Christian  world  most  desire  be  should  proceed, — when  he 
of  a  bright  ornament;  his  friends  trembled  has  just  disclosed  the  dswnings  of  the  in- 
ns they  witnessed  the  most  unequivocal  most  glory  to  their  enraptured  minds ;  and 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind.  After  leaves  them  full  of  imaginations  of  things 
confinement  from  public  life,  and  a  long  not  made  with  hands,— of  joys  too  ravish 


1791,  Mr.  Hall  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  Saxony,  in  the  right  bank  of  the  Stale, 

became   successor  to  the    extraordinary  with  3152  houses,  and  23,673  inhabitants  ; 

Robert  Robinson.    He  soon  became  cele-  lat.  51°  2&  5"   N. ;     Ion.  11°  53'  10"  E. 

brated  aa  a  writer,  by  his  publication  of  a  Halle  is  first  mentioned   in   806,  when 

pamphlet  entitled  Christianity  not  incon-  Charlemagne  erected  a  castle  here  against 

sisteut  with  the  Love  of  Freedom.    This  die  Vandals.    The  name  is  derived  from 

was  shortly  after  followed  by  his  Apology  the  salt-works  of  this  city,  among  the  most 

for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  re-  ancient  of  Germany,   and   producing   at 

mains,  to  the  present  day,  a  standard  work,  present  from   14,000  to  16,000  tons  of  salt 

DugsJd  Stewart  deemed  it  the  finest  speci-  annually.    These  works  are  still  called, 

men  of  English  composition  extant  at  the  by   way  of  eminence,  die   HaHt.*      The 

time  when  it  appeared.    But  his  Sermon  country  around  Halle  is  very  fertile,  and 

upon  Modem   Infidelity  established    his  agriculture  is  flourishing ;  there  are  also 

fame  as  a  divine.  In  W02,  Mr.  Hall's  mind  many  coal  mines.    But  this  city  is  pnitic- 

again  received  a  shock,  which  required  hia  ularfy  famous  for  her  university,  founded 

abandonment  of  pulpit  labors.     On  recov-  by  Frederic  I,  king  of  Prussia,  and  open- 

oring  from  his  malady,  he  became  pastor  ed  in  1694 ;  hence  called  the  Fttdcrie  urri- 

of  the  church  at  Leicester.     Hjs  ministry  certify.  The  great  elector  of  Brandenburg 

in  that  populous  town   was  equally  sue-  had  founded  on  academy  in  1688,  which, 

ceasfiiL     Here  Mr.  Hall,   for  SO  years,  in   1694,  was  changed  into  a  university, 

exercised  his  talents  for  the  good  of  an  af-  when  Tbomasius  came  hither  from  Leip- 

fectionate  people;  but,  in  1825,  the  church  sic,  followed  by  a  number  of  students, 

at  Broedmead,  Bristol,  which  had  enjoyed  A  series  of  distinguished  professors,  and 

his  earliest  labors,  having  lost  their  pastor,  the  liberal  provisions  of  government,  have 

the  learned  and  venerable  doctor  Ryland,  raised  this  university  to  the  rank  of  one 

president  of  the  college,  invited  him  to  la-  of  the  first  in  Europe,  in  almost  all  branch - 

bor  amongst  them;  and,  in  1696,  Mr.  Hall  es  ;  for  instance,  Meckel,  Reil,  J.  A.  Wolff, 

removed  to  Bristol  where  his  popularity  Vater,  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  Wegscheider, 

is  ss  great  as  it  has  been  in  other  places.  PfafT,  &c.     Napoleon  suppressed  the  uni- 

Benevolence  and  humility  are  the  promt-  veraity,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806. 

nent  features  of  his  moral  character.    The  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was  reestah- 

laio  doctor  Parr  waa  his  intimate  friend,  lisheil  under  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 

and  left  him  a  valuable  and  nattering  legs-  and  received  also  professors  from  the  uni- 

cy.     He  says  of  him,  in  his  lost  wn>  and  versides  of  Rinteln  and  Helmat&dt,  then 

testament,   "Mr.  Hell   has,  like   Jeremy  abolished;  but  the  number  of  students  nev- 

Taylor,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  tan-  er  exceeded  300  or  400.    In  1813,  many 

c-y  of  a  poet,  the  subtlety  of  a  schoolman,  students  having  left  Halle  to  join  the  Prua- 

the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  wan  troops,  Napoleon  again  abolished  the 

Cicty  of  a  saint."    Mr.  Hall's  voice  is  fee-  university,    ana  measures    were  already 

le,  but  very  distinct;  as  he  posaeods,  it  taken  for  carrying  die  order  into  effect, 

trembles  under  his  energy.     The^laingst  which  were  interrupted  by  the  battle  of 

and  least  labored  of  bis  discourses  are  not  Leipsie.    A  Prussian  ordinance  of  April 

without  delicate  imagery  end  the  most  fe-  *  Then  an  aim  placet  in  Seabia,  lbs  Tyrol, 

licitous  turns  of  expression.  He  expatiates  Snbant,  called  lliltr,  from  tah-work*. 


era,  or,  if  it  deviated  from  them  at  all,  in-    but  also  for  his  general  knowledge  of  lite. 
dined  rather  to  mysticism,  but  baa  lately    rature,  and  his  talents  '  '    "   ' 

■       'iefr       -       ■■     '■       '      "r-  '■■'■■ 
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15,  1815,  .united  the  univeraily  of  Wit-  count  of  tbe  nrauraflil  solemnity  of  the 
tembcrg  {quite  near  to  Halle)  with  that  of  season ;  and  in  that  church  it  is  not  sung 
Halle,  lie  institution  thus  formed  now  again  before  Easter.  It  is  no  longer  sung 
bears  tbe  name  of  the  United  Fnderic  urn-  in  masses  for  the  dead,  as  formerly.  The 
terrify  of  IMlt-Wiiianbtrg.  The  univer-  Greeks  made  an  earlier  or  more  corn- 
airy  has  since  that  time  advanced  rapidly,  mon  use  of  tbe  Halleluja  than  tbe  Latin 
In  1836,  there  were  1385  students.  In  church.  The  Jews  call  the  Psalms  113— 
1834,  there  were  760  students  of  theology.  117,  the  Great  HalUitga,  because  they  eel-  _ 
The  theological  faculty  has  six  ordinary  ebrate  the  particular  mercies  of  God  to-' 
and  four  extraordinary  professors.  Tbe  wards  tbe  Jews,  and  they  are  sung  on  tbe 
library  of  the  university  contains  50,000  feast  of  tbe  Passover,  and  on  the  feast  of 
volumes,  with  a  collection  of  coins,  engrav-  Tabernacles. 

nigs,  &c    Halle  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  Hau.es,  Albert  von ;  a  celebrated  Swiss 

seel  of  a  theology  which  adhered  strictly  to  physician,  distinguished  not  only  for  his 

the  views  and  dogmas  of  the  first  reform-  acquaintance  with  the  physical  sciences, 

"■"■   '■■'■--■  >■■■-■-  -i-  ---■        -"    ■-  ■-—  -■--  «~«-,^  g^ne^j  knowledge  of  lite- 
uuentsaaapoet.  Hib  father, 

become  tbe  chief"  seat  of  rationalism  in  Nicholas   von   HtJler,    was  an  advocate   ' 

Gcnnany, principally  through  Gesenius  and  and  citizen  of  Berne,  where  tbe  son  was 

Wegscbeider.    The  Prussian  government  bom  in  October,  1708.    The  early  display 

has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  tenets  of  of  hie  abilities  waa  most  extraordinary ; 

these  professors,  which  will  most  probably  and  it  is  related,  that,  when  but  ten  years 

lead  to  nothing  decisive.    [See  the  articles  old,  he  could  translate  from  the  Greek ; 

tVtmte'M  AunJufion,  end  CansUin.)  that  he  compiled  a  Cbaldee  grammar,  and 

"         *  GrBekandHebrewdictionaiy,fbrhisown 

_  w;  extracted  3000  biographical  articles 

of  Holingshed  and  Stow.    He  was  a  na-  from  Bavle  and  Moreri,  and  gave  other 

nve  of  London,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  pro-  proofs  of  bis  devotion  to  literary  studies. 

feanon,  having  attained  the  rank  of  a  ser-  He  was  sent  to  a  public  school  after  hia 

jenut,  and  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  sher-  father's  death,   in  1721;  and,  in  1723,  lie 

iffa  court    He  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  physician 

commons,  and  was  a  zealous   Catholic,  at  Bienne,  for   the  stud;  of  philosophy. 

though  lielivedattbeperiodoftliereforma-  Here  he  pursued  a  somewhat  desultory 

don.  His  death  took  place  in  1547.  Halle's  course  of  reading,  and  exercised  himself  in 

Chronicle  was  published  in  1548,  by  Rich-  poetical   composition.     However,  at  the 

aid  Grafton,  who  is  reported  to  have  writ-  close  of  tbe  year  last  mentioned,  having 

ten  the  latter  part  of  it     The  work  is  cu-  chosen  the  jnedicul  profession,  he  went  to 

nous,  as  affording  delineations  of  the  man-  the    university   of   Tubingen,    where  he 

Deis,  dress  and  customs  of  the  age.  studied    comparative    anatomy  ;  and,  in 

Hallbih,  a  town  of  the  Austrian   em*  1725,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  then  the  first 

pile,  in  Salzburg,  containing  600  houses  medical  school  in  Europe,  Boerhaave  and 

and  6000  inhabitants,  on  the  Salza,  at  the  Albinus  being  among  the  professors.     He 

foot  of  the  Duirenberg,  lias  important  salt,  look  his  degree  at  Tubingen,  whither  he 

works.    Tbe  salt  is  here,  as  in  the  neigh-  went  for  that  purpose,  and  sustained  a 

bonus    Berchteagaden    (n.   v.),    obtained  thesis,  Dt   Dudu   Salivaii    Cotchtcizutno, 

from  brine.    About  20,000  tons  are  made  which  topic  he  farther  pursued,  in  another 

annually.      Pins  are  made  here  in  great  thesis,  at  Leyden,  in  1737.     That  year,  he 

rtntity,  and  the  cotton  manufactures  in  visited  England,  and  formed  an  acquaint- 
vici  nity  employ  12,000  people.  ance  with  sir  Hans  Sloans,  Cheselden,  doc- 
I£alu£l.u-a,  or  Hallelujah,  or  Alls--  tor  James  Douglas,  and  other  eminent 
mil  {Hebrtui) ;  praise  the  Lord  ;  an  ex-  men.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  dis. 
utesainn  which  occurs  often  in  the  Psalms,  sected  under  Ledran ;  but  he  waa  obliged 
and  wiuch  was  retained  when  the  Bible  was  to  leave  that  metropolis,  in.  consequence 
translated  into  ihe  various  languages,  prob-  of  having  caused  subjects  for  dissection  to 
ably  on  account  of  its  ftiU  and  fine  sound,  be  brought  to  his  lodgings — apiece  of  in- 
which,  together  with  its  simple  and  solemn  discretion  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
meaning,  so  proper  for  public  religious  ser-  police.  He  then  went  to  Basil,  to  study 
vices,  has  rendered  it  a  favorite  of  musi-  mathematics  under  John  Bernoulli,  con- 
eal  composers.  Tbe  vowels  in  it  are  very  tiuuing*  the  same  time  his  anatomical 
favorable  for  a  singer.  The  Roman  investigations.  Here  be  first  imbibed  a 
Catholic  church  does  not  allow  it  to  be  taste  for  botany,  and  laid  the  plan  of  a 
sung  on  tbe  Sundays  during  Lent,  on  ac-  woik,  which  he  long  after  published,  on 
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the  plains  of  Switzerland,  Here,  too,  he  of  the  German  empire.  After  seventeen 
indulged  his  predilection  for  poetry,  aod  years'  residence  at  Uflttingen,  his  disagree- 
iii  his  twenty-first  year  composed  his  poem  menu  with  his  colleagues  induced  him  to 
On  the  Alps,  followed  by  various  ethical  return,  in  1753,  to  Berne,  where  his  coun- 
epistles  snd  other  pieces,  whichjnve  him  a  trymen  received  him  with  the  respect  due 
reputation  in  Germany.'  In  1729,  Haller  to  his  great  fame  and  talents.  He  settled 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  entered  on  again  among  them ;  and  having  been  elect 
,  his  professional  career  as  a  public  lecturer  ed  a  member  of  the  sovereign  council  of 
on  anatomy.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  state,  he  soon  obtained  by  lot  one  of 
among  his  countrymen  that  encourage-  its  magistracies,  and  entered  with  zeal  on 
ment  which  his  talents  deserved,  owing,  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  did  not  neglect 
in  some  measure,  to  a  satirical  spirit,  which  hie  scientific  pursuits.  He  continued  to 
occasionally  displayed  itself  in  his  poetical  contribute  to  the  Gottingen  Gtlthrtt  Jkaei- 
com positions.  In  the  summers,  he  made  gen  (for  which  be  wrote  more  than  13,000 
botanical  excursions  in  Switzerland,  in  the  articles),  to  bold  the  presidency  of  the  rov- 
course  of  which  he  also  applied  himself  al  society  of  science,  and  to  receive  his  ar- 
te the  study  of  mineralogy  and  zoology,  ademical  pensions.  In  1754,  be  published 
In  1736,  he  was  invited,  by  George  II,  to  at  Lausanne,  in  French  (which  he  wrote 
accept  the  professorship  of  anatomy,  sur-  with  facility),  some  memoirs  on  irritability 
gery  and  botany,  in  the  newly  founded  and  sensibility,  and  on  the  motion  of  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  He  accepted  this  blood.  He  was  elected;  in  1754,  one  of 
offer ;  but  his  removal  to  Hanover  was  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Paris  scad- 
attended  with  a  domestic  misfortune,  the  emy  of  sciences.  In  1758,  he  accepted  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  appointment  of  director  of  the  public  salt- 
in  1731,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  at-  works  at  Bex  and  Aigie,  with  a  email  sala- 
tached.  He  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  ry.  He  resided  six  yean  at  La  Roche ; 
sorrow  by  close  application  to  scientific  and,  in  the  course  of  his  superintendence, 
pursuits.  Through  his  influence,  the  uni-  he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the 
versify  was  enriched  with  a  botanical  gar-  manufacture  of  salt.  While  thus  engaged, 
den,  on  anatomical  theatre,  a  school  for  he  began  the  publication  of  his  Etansnla 
midwifery,  and  a  college  of  surgery.  His  Pbfswlojria  Corporis  htuntmi  (Lausanne, 
own  researches  in  physiology  alone,  were  1757- — 1766).  His  next  important  literary 
enough  to  immortalize  his  name.  After  labors  were  the  BiblioUura,  containing 
the  death  of  his  master,  Boerhaave,  in  chronological  catalogues  of  works  of  every 

1738,  Halter  published  his™-'  ~" ^  -• '  ' '-: ' 

much  original  matter,  _  .  ,  , 
which  appeared  successively  "from  1739  concise  analyses,  and  notices  of  peculiar 
to  1745.  But  hie  own  discoveries  and  im-  and  important  facts  and  opinions.  These 
provements  tended  to  render  this  work  libraries  of  professional  knowledge  were 
obsolete;  and  in  1747,  appeared  the  first  published  in  the  following  order :  Btbliotke- 
editian  a(  his  Prima  LAnttt  Phytialogvz,  a  ca  botanies  (1771, 3  vols.  4to.J ;  BHAiotheca 
synopsis  of  his  own  system  of  that  iinpor-  anatmniai  (1774,  S  vols.  4to.  ;  Bibliolheca 
tarn  branch  of  medical  science,  as  subec-  cterurgiea  (1774,  2  vols.  4to.) ;  BiblioOieca 
uuentiy  developed  in  a  larger  work.  This  MttHaaa  jiractica  (1776—1788,  4  vote. 
is  a  truly  valuable  production,  which,  long  4to.,  the  last  two  volumes  having  appear- 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  was  used  as  ed  posthumously).  On  his  return  from  La 
a  text-book  in  schools  of  medicine,  end  Roche,  be  was  chosen  member  of  the 
lias  only  been  superseded  since  the  extra-  chamber  of  appeal  for  the  German  district, 
ordinary  scientific  discoveries  of  our  philo-  of  the  council  of  finance,  and  of  other 
sophical  contemporaries.  In  1 752,  be  first  bodies ;  and  also  perpetual  assessor  of  the 
advancer)  his  opinions  on  the  properties  of  council  of  health.  His  various  duties 
sensibility  and  irritability,  as  existing  in  the  as  a  statesman,  a  physician  and  a  med- 
uervous  and  muscular  fibres  of  animal  teal  teacher,  occupied  his  attention  till  his 
bodies;  doctrines  which  attracted  much  at-  death,  which  happened  December  12, 
trillion,  and  excited  great  controversies  in  1777.    He  had  previously  Buffered  much 

the  medical  world.      He   was,   in  1748,  from  illness  ;  but  his  last  e — - 

elected  a  member  of  the  royal  socie       "  '  ™ 

Stockholm,  and  of  that  of  London  ii 

following  year.     He   likewise  received  tery,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  to  his  phytd- 

the  title  of  physician  and  counsellor  to  cian,  "  My  friend,  I  am  dying ;  my  pnleo 

king  George  II,  at  whose  request  Francis  I  stops ;"  and  be  immediately  expired.    He 

gave  buna  patent  of  nobility,  as  a  baron  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  German 
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poets  of  the  18th  century.  Hia  philosoph-  sighted  men  appropriated  certain  tracts  to 
ioal  srd  descriptive  poems  display  depth  themselves,  when  the  earth  was  yet  undi- 
of  thought  and  richness  of  imagination,  vided;  and,  when  less  powerful  orsagacious 
He  had  to  contend  with  a  language  which  persons  came  afterwards  to  dwell  on  the 
was  then  imperfect,  and  to  the  polishing  same  land,  they  were  obliged  to  subject 
of  which  bis  writings  contributed.  His  themselves  to  the  rules  which  the  first  or - 
style  is  not,  however,  wholly  faultless ;  for,  cupant  prescribed.  A  divine  ides,  indeed ! 
in  aiming  at  conciseness  and  compression,  His.  disposition  to  run  a  tilt  against  the 
he  sometimes  becomes  obscure.  He  wrote,  principles  which  have  sprung  up  out  of 
in  prose,  three  phUnsopbico-political  ro-  the  French  revolution,  led  him  to  Cathol- 
inances, — llsong,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  irism,  in  which,  aa  he  thinks,  the  best  se- 
Fabius  and  Cato, — designed  to  exhibit  the  curity  against  democratic  principles  is  to 
respective  advantages  of  different  forms  be  found.  Von  Holler  has  been  a  profes- 
of  government ;  and  corresponded,  in  Ger-  sor  at  Berne,  a  member  of  the  sovereign 
man,  Latin,  Italian,  English  and  French,  council,  and  has  held  some  other  impor- 
with  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  Letters  to  tant  offices.  As  a  member  of  the  council, 
liis  Daughter,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chris-  he  was  obliged  to  take  en  oath  of  belief 
tian  Religion,  were  translated  into  English;  in  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  Since 
and  he  also  wrote  Letters  on  Free-Think-  1808,  he  says,  he  has  been  a  Catholic  in  his 
ing,  designed  to  confute  the  reasonings  of  heart.  In  1816,  a  French  abbe  strength- 
French  sceptical  philosophers,  who  had  ened  him  in  his  belief;  and,  in  1819,  prince 
borrowed  arguments  in  favor  oftheirspec.  Adolphus  of  Heckleitburg-Schwerin  reg- 
ulations from  his  physiological  theories.  dered  him  happy,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
Haxlek,  Charles  Louis  von,  a  modern  might  be  secretly  a  Catholic,  and  receive 
writer,  noted  for  his  support  of  the  doc-  dispensation  from  all  the  outward  observ* 
trine  of  divine  right,  and  for  Ids  secret  con-  ances  of  the  Catholic  system ;  nay,  that 
version  to  the  Catholic  religion,  was  bom  many  ostensible  Protestants  were  in  Act 
at  Berne,  Aug.  7, 1768,  and  is  the  son  of  a  Catholics.  The  Catholic  bishop  of  Fri- 
Hterary  man,  who  died  in  1786.  In  his  burg  confirmed  this.  In  1820,  lie  puhlisb- 
Ltttre  de  M.  Ch.  L.  De  HalUr  h  ta  FamiUr.  ed,  under  the  character  of  a  Protestant, 
jmir  Ivi  dtdartr  ten  Rttuvr  i  Pfteliie  his  work  on  the  Spanish  constitution,  in 
CaUtolitpm,  JfyottoKqae  et  Romainz  (Pains,  which  he  praises  the  inquisition  and  the 
1821),  he  calls  himself  pru  iiutmit,  ilont  torture.  In  the  same  year,  the  fourth  vol- 
Mducatitmjut  atta  negfcgre.  When  Beme  ume  of  his  Restoration  was  published,  in 
was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  into  a  which  be  recommends  Catholicism  very 
democratic  republic,  he  emigrated,  and  strongly.  October  17,  1820,  the  bishop 
conceived,  "as  it  were,  a  fixed  ides,"  that  a  received  him  at  the  country  s**it  of  a  friend 
spiritual  fraternity  was  necessary  to  op-  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church, 
pose  democratic  principles.  At  the  same  Some  rumor  of  (his  got  abroad,  and  when 
rime,  he  conceived  the  idea, "  almost,  as  he  his  relations  questioned  him  concerning  ft, 
believed,  inspired  by  God,"  that  "  the  lord  he  replied  by  asking  them  whether  they 
was  before  the  vassal,  the  prince  before  bad  ever  seen  him  observe  Catholic  onb- 
the  subject.''  Certainly  a  divine  idea !  This  nances.  After  Mr.  von  Heller  had  taken 
gave  origin  to  hie  work,  "destined  by  God  the  oath  prescribed,  by  Pius  IV,  to  con- 
tor  the  restoration  of  Europe,"  Rttttwra-  verts,  which  binds  them  to  use  all  their 
drr  SUuttuwitttnschcdl,  odcr  ThtorU  de*  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Catholicism, 

Tiicken-racllifren  Zuttandtt,  dtr  Chi'  he  renewed  {December,  1820)  hia  official 

ndre  dtt  kunstlidi-b&rgerlkhen  tntgtgen-  oath    as  a  Protestant.     This    oath    also 

gjenzf  (Restoration  of  Political  Science,  or  binds   him  to  act  faithnillv  towards  the 

Theory  of  the  natural  -social  Stale,  opposed  state,  and  to  maintain  the  Protestant  refi- 

to  the  Chimera  of  the  artificial-civil  State;  gion.  June  11, 1821,  hewaaexpelled  from 

Whuerthur,  1816—1820,  4  vols.).     Like  the  council  as  guilty  of  perjury.    There 

SeJmasiue  and  Mackenzie  of  old,  he  de-  are,  it  is  true,  15  Catholic  members  in  this 

fends  the  divine  right  of  rulers  and  of  no-  council;  bat  they,  of  course,  do  not  take 

hies,  end  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  the-  the  oath.     Halle  r  then  went   to  Franca, 

cry  of  the  social  contract     His  work  has  where  he  first  wrote  for  the  Journal  de* 

been,  and  still  is  considered,  by  the  aristo-  Dtbah,    Charles  X  allowed  him  to  enjoy 

crats  of  Germany,  almost  as  a  code.    Yet  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.     In  1895,  the 

wf  confess,  if  choose  we  must,  we  should  6th  volume  of  his  Restoration  appeared, 

much  prefer  sir  Robert  Filmert  theory  of  When  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out, 

divine  right  to  Bailor's.     Heller's  system  Haller  was  an  officer  under  Polignac,  ami 

teats  on  the  fiction  that  powerful  and  far-  was,  of  course,  immediately  dpr»— H, 
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Hallsy,  Edmund,  a  distingu^ed  math-  September,  1700.  The  spot  at  St.  Helena, 
emafician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in  where  he  erected  a  tent  for  making  astro- 
London,  in  1356,  and  was  sent  first  to  St-  nomical  observations,  ia  distinguished  by 
Paul's  school,  and  then  to  Queen's  college,  the  appellation  of  HuUty'*  Mount.  As 
Oxford,  of  whkh  he  became  a  commoner  the  result  of  liia  researches,  he  published 
in  his  17th  year.  Before  he  was  19,  he  a  general  chart,  showing  at  one  view  the 
published  A  direct  and  geometrical  Meth-  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  those  seas 
od  of  finding  the  Apbelia  end  Eccentricity  where  the  English  navigators  were  nc- 
of  Planets,  which  supplied  a  defect  in  quaimed.  He  was  next  employed  to  ob- 
ihe  Keplerian  theory  of  planetary  mo-  serve  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  Eng- 
tion.  By  some  observations  on  a  spot  liah  channel,  with  the  longitudes  and  1st 
which  appeared  on  the  sun's  disk  in  July  itudes  of.  the  principal  headlands;  in  con- 
and  August,  1676,  he  established  the  cer-  sequence  of  which,  he  published  a  large 
tainty  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  its  map  of  the  channel.  In  1703,  he  was 
own  axis.  August  31st,  the  same  year,  engaged  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
be  fixed  the  longitude  of  the  cape  of  Good  survey  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  ;  and,  re- 
Hope,  by  bis  observation  of  the  occulta-  turning  to  England  in  November  of  that 
tion  of  Mars  by  the  moon.  Immediately  year,  he  was  elected  Savilian  professor  of 
after,  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  geometry  on  the  death  of  doctor  Wallis ; 
staid  till  1678,  making  observations  on  the  and  he  was  also  honored  with  the  diploma 
fixed  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  of  LL.  D.  He  subsequently  published  a 
which  he  formed  into  constellations.  In  Latin  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  a 
1679,  he  published  Catalogue  SUUanai  treatise  of  Apollonius  Pergsaus,  a  Greek 
Jhi»traiitna,  net  SupjAtmtntia*  Catalagi  geometer,  to  which  he  made  additions,  to 
Tychomm,  &c,  which  procured  him  the  supply  the  place  of  what  was  lost  He 
appellation  of  the  souHern  Tychn.  He  next  assisted  his  colleague,  doctor  Grego- 
then  went  to  Dantzic  to  settle  a  dispute  ry,  in  preparing  for  the  press  Apollonius 
between  the  English  philosopher  Hooke,  On  Conic  Sections.  In  1719,  he  received 
and  the  famous  Heveuus,  relative  to  the  the  appointment  of  astronomer  royal  at 
use  of  optical  instruments  in  astronomical  Greenwich,  where  he  afterwards  chiefly 
researches,  deciding  in  favor  of  the  latter,  resided,  devoting  his  time  to  completing 
In  1680,  he  set  off  on  a  continental  tour,  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
and  at  Paris  made  acquaintance  with  Cas-  which,  notwithstanding  his  age,  be  pur 
sini.  After  visiting  Italy,  in  1681  he  re-  sued  with  enthusiastic  ardor.  In  1731,  he 
turned  to  England,  and  settled  at  Islington,  began  bis  observations,  and,  for  the  space 
when  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for  his  of  18  years,  be  scarcely  ever  missed  tak- 
astrODomicsl  researches.  In  1683,  he  pub-  ing  a  meridian  view  of  the  moon,  when 
lished  his  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  the  weather  was  hot  unfavorable.  In 
magnetical  Compass,  in  which  he  endear-  1739,  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  member  of 
on  to  account  for  that  phenomenon,  by  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  He 
the  supposition  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  died  Jan.  14, 1743,  at  Greenwich ;  and  he 
earth  being  one  great  magnet,  having  four  was  interred  at  the  church  of  Lee,  in 
circulating  magnetics!  poles,  or  points  of  Kent.  In  1753  appeared  his  Astronom- 
attracfion.  His  theory,  though  unsatis&c-  ical  Tables,  with  Precepts,  in  English 
tory,  is  ingenious.  The  doctrines  of  and  Latin,  for  computing  the  places  of  the 
Kepler  relative  to  the  motions  of  the  plan-  Sun,  Moon,  Planets  and  Comets  (4to.\ 
ets  next  engaged  his  attention ;  and  finding  and  be  was  the  author  of  a  vast  multitude 
himself  disappointed  in  his  endeavors  to  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
obtain  information  on  the  subject  from  tiona.  Lalande  styles  him  "the  greatest 
Hooke  and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  he  went  astronomer  of  England." 
to  Cambridge,  where  Newton,  then  moth-  Hallo  well  ;  a  post-town  in  Kenne- 
emancal  professor,  satisfied  all  his  inqui-  bee  county,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec,  near 
ries.  In  1691,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  the  mouth  of  the  river;  54  miles  N.N. E. 
Savihm  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Ox-  of  Portland,  168  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston ;  lut. 
ford,  which  was  obtained  by  doctor  David  44°  14'  N. :  population  in  1830,3919; 
Gregory.  According  to  Wbiston,  he  lost  tho  population  in  1830  was  over 
this  office  in  consequence  of  his  character  3900.  Hallowall  is  a  thriving  town,  and 
as  an  infidel  in  religion.  For  the  purpose  has  a  flourishing  commerce.  It  is  situat- 
of  making  further  observations  relative  to  ed  in  a  tract  of  country  which  has  a 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  he  set  sail  on  strong  and  fertile  soil,  particularly  excel- 
a  voyage  in  UB9,  and,  having  traversed  lent  tor  grazing.  The  exports  consist  of 
both  hemispheres,  arrived  in  England  in  beef)  pork,  pot  and  pear]  ashes,  Indian 
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coin,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  butter,  hay,  lumber,  as  this  port.    The  circuit  of  the  city  in 

fish,  &c.      Loaded    vessels   of  150  tons  about  32,000  feet.     In  the  northern  part 

rosy  come   up  the   river  as  far  as   the  is  a  take,  formed  by  the  small  river  Aimer, 

wharves.  which  runs  through    the   city  into  the 

Halo  is  an  extensive  luminous  ring,  in-  Elbe,  and  turns  several  mills.     An  arm  of 

chidvig  a  circular  area,  in  the  centre  of  the  Elbe  euters  the  city  from  the  east,  and 

which  the  sun  or  moon  appears  ;  whose  is  there  divided  into  a  number  of  canals, 

passing  through   an    intervening  which  take  various  directions,  till  they 


S 


iud,    gives    rise    to  the  phenomenon,  unite,  and  join  the  Alster  in  the  southern 

Those  about  the  moon  are  moat  common,  part  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a  deep 

When  the  sun  or  moon  is  aeon  through  a  harbor  forshipe,  which  communicatee  with 

thin  cloud,  a  portion  of*  the  cloud  round  the  main  branch  of  the  river.    Here  is  a 

the  sun  or  moon  appears  lighter  than  the  large  apace  enclosed  by  strong  piles,  where 

rest,  afld  this  luminous  disc  is  called  a  ships  may  lie  in  safety ;  it  is  called  flum- 

torona.     Coronas  are  of  various  sizes,  but  mdhavtn.     Canals  intersect  the  lower  part 

they  seldom  exceed  10°  in  diameter ;  they  of  the  city  in  all  directions,  and  almost  all 

are  generally  faintly  colored  at  their  edges,  the  stores  are  built  upon  their  banks.     In 

Frequently,   when  a  halo   encircles  the  this  part  of  the   city,  and  also  in  that 

moon,  a  corona  surrounds  it   Parhelia,  or  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Alster,  the 

mock  suns,  vary  considerably  in  general  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and 

appearance  :    sometimes  the  sun  is  encir-  crooked.     Many  of  those  in  the  western 

cled  by  a  large  halo,  in  the  circumference  or  New  Town,  ate  broader  and  etroightar. 

of  which  the  mock  suns  usually  appear,  The  city  contains  19  churches,  of  which 

which    have    often    small    halos    round  16  are  Lutheran,  one  Catholic,  and  two 

them.  Calvinistic,   with    some   synagogues   for 

Hamadktaoi,    in    mythology  ;    eight  8000  Jews.     In  the  suburb  of  St.  George, 

daughters  of  Hamadryas,  by  her  brother,  there  are  1300  houses  and  a  Lutheran 

They  received  their   names  from   trees,  church.     The  church  of  St  Michael,  with 

and  are  the  nme  as  the  Dryads,  (q.  v.)  its  tower,  456  feet  in  height,  built  by  Son- 

They  were  conceived  to  inhabit  each  a  nin  (q.  v.),  and  intended  tor  astronomical 

particular  tree,  with  which   they  were  observations  and  for  experiments  in  nat- 

bom,   and    with    which    they    perished,  ural   philosophy,   was   finished   in   1786. 

Whoever  spared  a  tree  to  dieir  eu  treaties,  This  building,  and  some  of  the  private 

they  rewarded,  while  the  destroyer  of  houses,  are  remarkable  for  their  archi- 

~  — s  sornetunee  severely  punished.  lecture.  The  exteriors  of  the  exchange 
and  the  council-house  are  also  b 


Hamas  ;  a  place  iu  Syria,  famous  as  ly  ornamented.  Among  the  most  re- 
Abulfeda's  birthplace.  It  has,  according  markable  buildings  are  the  bank,  the  ad- 
to  Burckhardt  from  60  to  100,000  inhab-  miralty  buildings,  the  orphan  asylum,  the 
jtanta,  who  live  chiefly  by  manufacturing  new  geueral  hospital,  the  theatres,  the  ex- 
silk  and  cotton.  change,  the  city  and  commercial  libraries, 

Ham  hi ;  a  name  meaning  full  of  grace.  Rdduu/s  museum,  &c.     The  gymnasium 

(See  Esther.)  and  the  Jobanneum  are  excellent  institu- 

HAMAflK,  John  George,  who  called  him-  tione  for  education.  The  building  for  the 
self  the  Northern  Magum,  was  bom  at  school  of  navigation,  opened  in  1896,  is 
KAnigsberg,  in  1730,  travelled  about  in  provided  with  an  observatory,  and  a  bo- 
different  parts  of  his  native  country,  was  tanic  garden  is  also  annexed  to  it.  In  in- 
private  tutor  in  several  places,  received  an  solutions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute, 
office  in  the  customs  at  Kfinigsberg,  in  for  the  sick,  and  for  the  education  of  poor 
1777,  and  died  at  Munster,  in  1788.  Be-  children,  Hamburg  is  inferior  to  no  city  in 
tween  1759  and  1784,  he  published  seve-  Germany.  Most  of  these  are  under  the 
ral    humorous  works,   whose  value  the  direction  of  private  individuals,  and  they 

Bibhc  did  not  then  appreciate  ;  but  since  are  principally  supported  by  voluntary 
erder,  Jacobi,  Gfttbe  and  Jean  Paul  contributions.  The  constitution  of  Ham- 
It  ichter  have  spoken  of  them  with  appro-  burg  ia  aristocratic.  The  government 
bation,  they  have  been  republished  (Lejp-  consists  of  four  burgomasters  and  24 
sic,  1831 — 1835).  counsellors,  and  fills  its  own  vacancies  by 

HAinraa,  the  most  considerable  of  the  an  artful  combination  of  chance  and  of   . 

free  cities  of  Germany,  is  situated  about  choice.     Three  of  the  burgomasters  and 

80  miles  from  the  mouth   of  the  Elbe,  11  of  the  counsellors  are  lawyers;  thereat 

upon   the   northern    bank   of  the  river,  are  merchants.     To  the  senate  are  attach- 

which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  ed  four  syndics  and  four  secretaries.    Cal- 
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vinists  are  excluded  from  the  government  adaptation  of  the  place  for  commerce  and 
of  Hamburg,  as  Lutherans  are  from  that  fishing,  attracted  many  settlers.  Although 
of  Bremen.  11m  ordinary  public  bust-  hsbajheruus  neighbors  frequently  destiny - 
ness,  both  internal  and  external,  is  trans-  ed  this  settlement,  it  was  as  often  reestab- 
acted  by  the  senate  alone ;  matters  of  lished,  and  the  city  wit  enlarged  by  new- 
more  importance  are  regulated  in  eon-  buildings.  It  became  important  asn  com 
nexion  with  the  citizens  possessed  of  a  mercjal  city  in  the  12th  century,  and  hi 
certain  property.  These  are  divided  into  the  13th  it  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
five  parishes,  each  of  which  sends  36  Hanseatic  league,  (q.  v.)  Even  after  the 
members  to  the  assembly  orcoUege  of  the  decline  of  the  confederacy,  it  maintained 
160.  From  these  are  chosen  the  mem-  its  freedom  and  flourishing  commerce, 
bers  of  the  council  of  60,  and  again  from  The  Hanseatic  league  with  Lubeck  and 
these  15  elders.  Each  of  these  colleges  firemen  subsisted  till  1810,  and  has  been 
has  peculiar  privileges.  The  senate  and  renewed  since  1813  and  1814,  Until 
the  elders  alone  receive  salaries.  Justice  1500,  the  city  was  confined  to  the  strip 
is  administered  by  several  courts.  The  of  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  eastern 
court  of  appeal  of  the  free  cities  of  the  bank  of  the  Alster.  The  western  bank 
Germanic  confederacy,  is  the  supreme  was  gradually  built  upon,  principally  by 
tribunal.  The  public  revenues  were  for-  exiles  from  the  Netherlands.  Thus  arose 
merly  considerable,  without  the  taxes  be-  the  New  Town,  which  was  bo  important, 
ing  oppressive  ;  but  the  heavy  debts  in-  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  30  years' 
curred  by  the  city,  of  late  -  years,  have  war,  that  it  was  enclosed  within  the  forti- 
greatly  increased  the  taxes.  The  citizens  hcatione,  and  thus  gave  to  the  city  its 
are  provided  with  arms,  and  accustomed  present  extent.  In  1616,  Hamburg  was 
to  military  exercises,  so  as  to  form  a  body  formally  acknowledged  a  free  city  of  the 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  regu-  empire,  although  the  archbishops  of  Bre- 
lar  uniform,  amounting  to  about  10,000  men  continued  to  maintain  possession  of 
men.  The  removal  of  the  old  fortifies-  the  cathedral,  which  fell  to  Sweden  at  the 
lions  was  commenced,  in  1604,  and  the  peace  of  -Westphalia,  and  was  afterwards 
great  French  works  have  also  been  since  ceded,  with  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  to  Han- 
nemolished.  The  wall  has  been  turned  over.  The  30  years'  war,  amidst  the  dev- 
into  a  park.      The  territory  of  Hamburg  astations  of  which  Hamburg  was  spared, 

a  IB  square  miles)  is  bounded  by  that  of  increased  the  number  of  its  inliabimiiiN, 
ofeteiu  on  the  north  and  west-;  the  city  as  late  wars  in  Europe  have  also  done, 
of  Altona,  in  the  territory  of  Holstein,  is  during  which  many  persons  emigrated 
not  two  miles  distant  from  the  gates  of  there  from  the  Rhine,  from  the  Nether- 
Hamburg.  Towards  the  east,  the  Ham-  lands,  and  from  France.  Its  commerce 
burs  territory  borders  on  Lauenburg,  and  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbe  compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
from  the  territories  of  Hanover.  Some  loss  iu  its  manufactures,  occasioned  by  the 
of  the  islands  in  the  Elbe  belong  also,  ei-  awakened  spirit  of  industry,  and  by  the 
ther  wholly  or  in  part,  to  Hamburg,  to-  non-importation  acts  of  foreign  powers, 
gether  with  the  village  of  Moorburg  on  Its  sugar-refineries,  manufactories  of 
the  left  bank.  Besides  this,  it  has  juris-  whale-oil,  ship-yards,  and  establishments 
diction  over  the  beilinic  of  RitzebutteL  for  printing  cotton,  are  still  important 
which  contains  the  important  town  of  The  commerce  of  Hamburg  was  increas- 
Cuxhaven  (a.  v.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  ed,  particularly,  by  Its  direct  intercourse 
Elbe.  Hamburg,  in  common  with  Lu-  with  the  U.  States  of  America,  and  by  the 
beck,  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  baili-  war  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine, 
wic  of  BergedorfJ  with  the  small  town  of  by  which  it  obtained  a  considerable  share 
the  same  name,  over  the  Vierlands,  and  of  the  commerce  of  those  countries, 
a  few  places  in  Lauenburg.  The  popu-  Tbus,at  the  beginning  of  the  preaentcen- 
latiou  belonging  to  the  city  of  Hamburg  turv,  Hamburg  was  one  of  the  richest 
is  about  122\000,  and  that  of  the  lands  and  most  prosperous  of  the  free  cities, 
over  which  it  has  separate  or  concurrent  Its  reverses  began,  in  1603,  with  the  en- 
jurisdiction,  about  28,000.  The  city  owes  trance  of  the  French  into  Hanover.  They 
its  foundation  to  the  emperor  Charle-  took  possession  of  Ritzehfittel,  and  closed 
magne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  the  Elbe  to  the  English,  who,  in  turn, 
ninth  century,  built  a  citadel  and  a  church  closely  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
on  the  heights  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Hamburg  was  now  obliged  to  carry  on  its 
eastern  hank  of  the  Alster,  as  a  bulwark  maritime  commerce  through  Tonningen 
against  the    neighboring    pagans.      The  and  Husum ;  and  whatever  was  exported 
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through  Hanover  and  the  Elbe,  had  to  be  a  large  number  of  French  troop*  Partly 
accompanied  with  certificate*  that  it  did  to  secure  possooBtan  of  the  city,  and  part- 
doc  come  from  Britiah  hands,  for  which  ly  to  punish  its  resistance,  me  severe*! 
sartfientes  the  French  authorities  asked  measures  were  taken.  A  contribution  of 
a  high  price.  The  city  was  obliged  to  48,000,000  franca  waa  levied  upon  the  cit- 
advance  2,125,000  marcs  banco  to  the  izens,  and  a  part  of  it  was  exacted  imme- 
atate*  of  Hanover.  After  the  battle  of  diately.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  40,000 
Lubeck,  Mortier  entered  Hamburg  (19th  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  had  been 
Nov.  1806),  and,  although  the  Preach  driven  from  toe  city,  and  exposed  to  all 
troops  evacuated  it  again  after  the  peace  the  rigors  of  winter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
of  Tilsit,  and  it  yet  retained,  for  a  few  dwellmgBofabout8000peivons,inineuear- 
yeara,  the  shadow  of  its  former  indepen-  est  environs  of  the  city,  were  consumed 
denes,  h  was  still,  during  this  period,  op-  by  fire  with  such  rapidity,  that  these  poor 
preened  in  a  thousand  ways  by  French  people  could  only  escape  with  their  lives. 
commanders.  Then  came  the  decrees  of  Ah  the  troops  which  approached  Ham- 
Napoleon,  which  gave,  as  far  as  was  poa-  burg,  first  under  Wailmoden,  and  efter- 
aibls,  a  final  blow  In  the  commerce  and  warns  under  Bennigaen,  were  too  weak  to 
industry  of  Hamburg.  At  last,  Hamburg,  undertaken  siege,  the  city  could  not  ob- 
with  the  whole  north-western  part  of  tain  deliverance  from  its  oppressors,  until 
Germany,  was  formally  incorporated  in  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  France.  In 
the  French  empire  (13th  Dec,  1810),  and  the  latter  part  of  May  (1814),  the  French 
became  the  capital  of  the  newly  created  troops  first  left  the  city,,  carrying  with 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe,  them  the  fruits  of  their  exactions.  A  rent 
Kit,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  of  500,000  francs  was  die  trifling  compen- 
dia approach  of  Tettenbotn  obliged  the  sation  which  France  made  to  Hamburg, 
French  to  fly  (13th  March).  Thiaencour-  for  ha  disastrous  ravages  within  and  with- 
ered Hamburg  to  reestablish  its  free  con-  out  the  city.  The  Russians,  under  Ben- 
sntutioa,  which  had  been  overthrown,  and  nigaen,  entered  in  the  place  of  the  French, 
to  prepare  to  take  apart  in  the  great  atrug-  and  remained  till  the  end-  of  the  year, 
gte.  More  than  2000  men  enlisted  for  Then  first  was  the  quiet  of  Hamburg  re- 
military  service  ;  and  they  were  to  form  a  stored. 

Haneearic  legion  with  the  bands  already  Hamburo  Marc  Goubaht  and  Banco. 

raised  by  Lubeck,  and  those  expected  (See  Coin.) 

from  Bremen.   In  addition  fo  this,  a  guard  Hamburg  Bank.     (See  Banc.) 

of  citizens  was  formed,  at  first  of  volun-  Hahilcar,    (See  Hanmbai.) 

teen,  and  afterwards  by  a  formal  decree  Hamilton,  Anthony,  count ;   a  poet, 

of  the  council  and  citizens.    About  7000  courtier  and  man  of  letters  in  the  17th 


%  purpose.     In  century. 

April,  a  pan  of  the  Hanseatic  troops  was  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  dukes 

able  to  take  the  field,  and  their  cavalry  of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  but  was  bom  in 

distinguished  itself  at  Oltersberg  on  the  Ireland  about   1646.     His  parents  were 

23d.     But  the  French,  being  reinforced,  Catholics  and  royalists,  in  consequence  of 

drove  back  the  troona  of  the  allies.   They  which  they  removed  to  France,  after  the 

ten  of  the  left  bank  death  of  Charles  I,  and  young  Hamilton 


of  the  Lower  Elbe,  and,  May  12,  took  became  domiciliated  in  that  country.  He, 
Wilbeknabunr  (the  castle  of  Haihurg  had  however,  made  frequent  visits  to  England, 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  them),  and  on  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  mater  was 
die  night  of  the  20th,  they  began  to  bom-  married  to  count  Grammont  It  is  aaid 
bard  the  town.  The  hope  of  deliverance,  that  the  count,  after  having  paid  his  ad- 
awakened  on  the  21st,  by  the  entrance  of  dresses  to  the  lady,  and  been  accepted, 
two  Swedish  battalions,  vanished  mi  the  changed  his  mind,  and  set  oft*  for  the  con- 
25th,  when  the  Swedes  retreated.     Mia-  tinent      Her  brother  followed  him,  and, 


nderstandings  arose  between  the  milita-  overtaking  him  at  Dover,  asked  him  if  he 

r  commanders  and  the  senate,  which  had  not  forgotten  something  to  be  done,pre- 

nought  for  the  mediation  of  the  Danes,  viouely  to  bts  leaving  England.    «  O,  yes," 

On  the  39th,  Tertenborn  evacuated  the  replied  Grammont,  "I  forgot  to  marry  your 

eity ;  and  Von  Heat,  the  commander  of  aister  f  and  be  immediately  returned  and 

the  guard  of  citizens,  dismissed  them,  fulfilled  his  engagement.    When  James 

Before  a  capitulation  had  been  signed,  the  II  was  obliged  to  contend  for  liia  crown 

Danes  entered  the   eity  as  allies  of  the  in  Ireland,  he  gave  count  Hamilton  a  reg- 

French,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  intent  of  infantry,  and  made  him  gover- 

Eckmuhl  and  Vandamme  appeared  with  nor  of  Limerick ;  but,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
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royal  cause,  he  accompanied  James  to  suit  of  his  researches  is  detailed  in  the 
France,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  Ilia 
life.  Ilia  wit  and  talents  secured  him  ad-  Campi  PhUgrrri,  or  Observations  on  tfae 
mission  into  the  fast  circles,  where  he  Volcanoes  of  the  Two  Sidling  (2  vols.  fol_). 
was  generally  esteemed  for  his  agreeable  His  communications  to  the  royal  society 
manner*  and  amiable  disposition,  lie  died  were  also  republished,  with  notes,  in  1773 
at  St.  Germain,  in  1730.  Count  Hamilton  (8vo.).  He  drew  up  an  account  of  the  dia- 
ls chiefly  known  as  en  author  by  hia  Me-  coveries  made  in  Pompeii,  printed  in  the 
trioirs  of  Count  Granunont,  a  lively  and  fourth  volume  of  the  drdutologia,  and 
spirited  production,  exhibiting  a  tree,  and,  collected  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  of 
in  the  general  outline,  a  faithful  delineo-  which  an  account  was  published  by 
timi  of  the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  D'Hancarville.  The  French  revolution 
1L  The  count's  other  works  are  Poems  gave  rise  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
and  Fairy  Tales,  which,  os  well  as  the  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  tunc  of  the 
Memoirs,  are  in  French,  and  display  ele-  Two  Sicilies,  which  was  signed  by  air 
gance  of  style  and  fertility  of  invention.  William  Hamilton,  July  12,  1793.  By 
Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  con-  this  treaty,  the  Neapolitans  engaged  to 
sidemble  literary  attainments,  was  born  at  furnish  6000  troops,  four  ships  of  the  line, 
Belfast,  in  Ireland,  25th  July,  1758.  Hav-  &c,  for  war  against  France  in  the  Medi- 
ing  become  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  tenanean ;  but  Ferdinand  IV  made  peace 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  un-  with  the  French  republic  in  1796,  without 
cle,  who  resided  near  Stirling,  in  Scot-  having  taken  any  active  part  in  the  con- 
land,  and,  during  her  residence  in  his  him-  test.  On  this  occasion,  and  i  ti  the  mibee- 
ily,  made  herself  iutiniatety  acquainted  quent  events  of  1796  and  1799,  when,  the 
with  those  national  peculiarities  which  she  court  emigrated  to  Sicily,  sir  William  ap- 
afterwarda  delineated  so  admirably  in  her  pears  to  have  acted  but  a  secondary  part 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie.  Besides  this  as  a  political  agent,  and  he  was  recalled 
little  work,  which  attracted  much  atten-  not  long  after.  He  died  in  London,  April 
lion,  site  wrote  the  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  6, 1803.  After  his  death,  his  collection  of 
Rajah  (2  vols.  Svo.) ;  the  Life  of  Agrippi-  antique  vases  was  purchased  by  perua- 
na (3  vols.  Svo.) ;  and  Memoirs  of  Modern  meut  for  the  British  museum. 
Philosophers  ;  works  which,  under  the  Hamilton,  lady  (before  her  marriage, 
popular  form  of  novels,  are  replete  with  Emma  Lyon  or  Hartej.  According'  to 
sound  sense  and  information.  Her  other  the  memoirs  which  appeared  under  her 
writings  are,  Hints  for  Public  Schools;  name  in  1815,  her  mother  was  apoorser- 
Popular  Essays  (2  vols.  Svo.) ;  Rules  of  vant  woman,  who,  with  her  child  in  her 
the  Annuity  Fund,  &c. ;  Exercises  in  Re-  arms,  wandered  back,  in  the  year  1761, 
bjfious  Knowledge(12mo.);  Letters  on  the  from  the  county  of  Chester,  to  her  home 
Formation  of  the  Religious  and  Moral  in  Wales.  Her  memoirs  say,that  she  went 
Principle  (2  vols.)  ;  and  On  the  Elements-  into  service  as  a  children's  maid  at  the  age 
ry  Principles  of  Education.  She  was  of  13.  At  16,  she  went  to  London,  and 
never  married,  but  enjoyed  an  extensive  served  a  shop-keeper,  and  soon  after  be- 

laintance,    especially  among  the  tal-  came  chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  rank. 

d  of  her  own  sex,  one  of  whom,  Miss  The  leisure  which  she  here  enjoyed,  she 
Benger,  after  her  decease,  printed  a  se-  devoted  to  novel  reading.  She  soon  se- 
lection from  her  correspondence,  with  a  quired  a  taste  for  the  drama.  She  studied 
prefatory  account  of  her  life  and  habits,  the  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  acrora, 
She  died  July  23, 1816,  and  exercised  herself  in  representing  by 
Hamilton,  air  William,  K.  B.,  was  bom  attitudes  and  gestures  the  different  pee- 
in  Scotland,  in  1730.  Hia  mother  having  siona.  She  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
been  nurse  to  George  III,  that  prince,  be-  her  extraordinary  skill  in  pantomimic  rep- 
fore  his  accession  to  the  throne,  extended  resell  rations.  Her  attention  to  these  stud 
his  patronage  to  young  Hamilton,  and  iea  caused  her  to  lose  her  place,  and  she 
made  him  his  equerry.  In  1764,  he  re-  became  a  maid  servant  in  a  tavern,  fre- 
ceived  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  auented  by  actors,  musicians,  painters, 
the  court  of  Naples,  where  he  resided  ice  According  to  her  own  memoirs,  she 
36  yean,  returning  to  England  in  1800.  retained  her  virtue  in  the  midst  of  ihisBcens 
A  considerable  part  of  this  term  being  a  of  licentiousness,  snd  the  subsequent  sac- 
season  of  political  repose,  he  devoted  his  rifice  of  it  she  represents  as  an  act  of 
leisure  to  science,  making  observations  on  generosity.  A  countryman  and  relation 
Vesuvius,  jEtna,  and  other  volcanic  moun-  of  hen  had  been  pressed  upon  the 
tains  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  re-  Thames.     To  obtain  bis  release,  she  has- 
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toned  to  the  captain ;  she  pleased  him,  and  hi»  wife.  Through  them  the  English 
her  request  was  granted.  The  captain  government  received  information,  that  the 
loaded  her  with  presents,  and  had  her  nat-  sing  of  Spain  had  determined  to  declare 
ural  capacity  improved  by  instruction,  war.  After  the  victory  of  Aboukir,  Nel 
She  then  found  a  new  admirer,  who,  with  son  wee  received  in  Nantes  with  extrava- 
the  consent  of  her  former  lover,  took  her  sent  rejoicings.  Lady  Hamilton  was  the 
to  his  country  aeaL  But  at  the  close  of  heroine  of  the  crowd,  to  whom  Nelson 
the  summer,  disgusted  by  her  extrava-  appeared  as  a  liberating  deity.  Several 
gance,  and  induced  by  domestic  conside-  months  peaaed  in  festivities,  until  the  ad- 
raiions,  be  dismissed  her.  Again  thrown  vanee  of  the  French  obliged  the  royal 
helpless  upon  the  world,  she  wandered  family,  in  December,  1796,  to  escape,  with 
through  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  low-  Nelson's  assistance,  to  Sicily.  Some 
est  stage  of  degradation.  She  then  met  months  after,  Italy  was  delivered  by  the 
with  a  quack  doctor,  who  made  her  his  victories  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Rus- 
goddess  Hjfgaa,  and  exhibited  her  as  Bans,  and  Nelson's  fleet  returned  to  the 
such,  wrapped  in  a  tight  veil.  Painters,  bay  of  Naples.  Lady  Hamilton  accom- 
sculptora  and  others  paid  their  tribute  of  panied  the  slave  of  her  charms ;  and  it  ia 
admiration  at  the  shrine  of  this  new  god-  asserted,  that  the  violent  measures  then 
dese,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  used,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  were 
punter  Romney,  who  fell  in  lore  with  her.  partly  intended  aa  acts  of  vengeance  up- 
With  him  she  practised  all  the  reserve  of  on  her  personal  enemies.  When  the  court 
,  modesty  and  virtue.  But  she  ensnared  returned  to  Naples,  in  1800,  things  were 
Charles  Greville,  of  the  family  of  War-  replaced  upon  their  former  footing,  and 
wick,  who  had  three  children  by  her,  and  remained  so  till  the  English  cabinet  recal- 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  her,  when  led  sir  William  Hamilton.  Nelson  resign- 
he  was  suddenly  disgraced,  in  1769,  and  ed  his  command  at  the  same  time,  and  up- 
deprived  of  all  h  is  offices.  Unable  to  sup-  peered  in  London  with  the  lady  and  the 
port  her  any  longer,  he  sent  herto  Naples,  ambassador.  But  the  intimacy  between 
where  his  uncle,  sir  William  Hamilton,  Nelson  and  lady  Hamilton  here  attracted 
was  ambassador.  Sir  William  was  so  general  disapprobation.  She  wss  deliver- 
eharmed  with  her,  that  he  made  an  agree-  ed  of  a  daughter,  which  bore  the  name  of 
mant  with  Greville,  to  pay  his  debts,  on  Nelson.  Soon  after,  or  William  died, 
conditiouthathewouldgiveuphiBmistresB.  and  his  widow  retired  to  Merlon  place,  a 
She  now  behaved  with  more  decorum ;  she  country  seat  which  Nelson  bsd  bought  for 
supplied,  ss  far  as  possible,  all  the  dofl-  ber.  Abandoned  to  herself  after  his  death, 
cienciesin  her  education,  andsoon  became  in  1805,  she  again  gave  herself  up  to  her 
remarkable  for  her  social  talents.  Artists  corrupt  inclinations,  and  was  soon  reduc- 
of  all  kinds,  who  had  access  to  sir  Wil-  ed  to  poverty.  Limited  to  a  small  pension, 
iiam  Hamilton's  house,  began  to  pay  their  sbe  left  England,  took  ber  daughter  witb 
court  to  her,  and  she  displayed  before  ber,  and  hired  a  house  in  the  country,  near 
them  ber  skill  in  attitudes.  A  piece  of  Calais,  where  sbe  died,  in  1815.  Lady 
cloth  was  nil  she  needed  to  appear  ss  a  Hamilton  was  without  education,  but  full 
daughter  of  Levi,  as  a  Roman  matron,  or  of  art.  To  her  beauty,  and  her  skill  in 
an  a  Helen  or  an  Aspasia.  It  was  she  heightening  its  effect  by  the  voluptuous  at- 
wlio  invented  the  seducing  shawl  dance,  titudes  of  the  dancing  girl,  she  owed  her 
Hamilton,  wbo  became  each  day  more  fiune  and  her  good  fortune.  In  violation 
and  more  enamored  of  her  beauty,  at  of  all  sensibility  and  decency,  she  sold  or 
last  determined  to  marry  her;  and  their  published  the  secret  tetters  of  Nekton  to 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  London,  in  her,  and  thus  threw  a  merited  sain  upon 
1791.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples,  he  the  memory  of  this  hero, 
presented  her  at  coon,  and  she  soon  took  Hamilton,  William  Gerard  ;  a  state*, 
an  active  port  in  the  festivals  of  the  queen,  man  and  parliamentary  orator  of  the  last 
She  was  the  only  witness  of  the  secret  century,  who,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
suppera  of  the  queen  and  Acton,  and  of-  dinaiy  impression  produced  by  the  first 
ten  slept  in  the  chamber  of  her  royal  and  almost  the  only  speech  he  ever  de- 
friend.  This  favor,  and  her  haughtiness,  livered  in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
displeased  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  obtained  the  appellation  of  Single  Sbeedt 
could  not  conceal  their  jealousy ;  some  of  Hoimiton.  He  was  bom  in  1799.  In  llTA, 
them  were,  on  that  account,  treated  as  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  when  be 
criminals  of  state.  At  that  time  began  made  his  memorable  speech ;  and  he  was 
her  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  who  soon  subsequently  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
became  intimate  with  the  ambassador  and  trade  and  plantations.     On  the  appoint- 
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moiil  of  lord  Hattftw  to  the  vice-royalty  of  he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influence 
Ireland,  Hamilton  went  thither  as  hie  hoc-  and  distinction,  and  was  always  a  member 
rotary,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  cele-  and  sometimes  chairman  of  those  com- 
brated  Edmund  Burke  as  bis  own  secre-  mitteea  to  which  were  confided  such  sub- 
tary.  In  the  Irish  parliament,  he  sup-  jectsaswere  deemed  of  vital  interest  to 
ported  the  reputation  he  had  previously  the  nation.  The  reports  which  he  pre- 
gained  aa  an  orator,  and  for  many  yean  pared  are  remarkable  for  the  correctness 
held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex-  and  power  which  characterize  every  ex- 
chequer in  that  kingdom.  He  relinquish-  fort  of  hit  pen.  At  the  end  of  the  ee«aiim, 
ed  that  post  in  1784,  and  spent  the  latter  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 

Cof  his  life  in  literary  retirement  His  sion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  became 
h  took  place  in  1796,  The  letters  of  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1766,  he  was  cboe- 
Junius  have  also  been  attributed  to  this  en  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his 
gentleman.  His  works  were  published  in  state,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pre 
1806,  venting  a  serious  collision  between  Vet - 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  was  bom  in  moot  and  New  York,  in  consequence  of  a 
1757,  in  the  island  of  Nevis.  His  lather  dispute  concerning  territorial  jurisdiction. 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  his  mother  He  was  elected  a  delegate  of  New  York 
of  the  island.  At  die  age  of  16,  he  be-  to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at 
came  a  student  of  Columbia  college,  his  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  form  a  constitu- 
mothor  having  emigrated  to  New  York,  tjon  for  the  U.  States.  As  the  doors  of 
He  had  not  been  in  that  institution  more  the  convention  were  closed  during  its  ait- 
than  a  year,  before  he  gave  a  brilliant  tings,  and  its  records  have  never  been  giv- 
manifestmion  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  en  to  the  world,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
in  the  discussion  concerning  the  rights  of  the  precise  part  which  he  acted  in  that 
the  colonies.  In  support  of  these  he  pub-  body.  It  is  well  ascertained,  however, 
lished  several  essays,  which  were  marked  that  the  country  is,  at  least,  as  much  in- 
by  such  vigor  and  maturity  of  style,  debted  to  him  for  the  excellences  of  the 
strength  of  argument,  and  wisdom  and  constitution,  aa  to  any  other  member  of 
compass  of  views,  that  Mr.  Jay,  at  that  the  illustrious  assembly.  Hamilton  and 
time  in  the  meridian  of  life,  was  supposed,  Madison  were  the  chief  oracles  and  arti- 
st first,  to  be  the  author.  When  it  had  fieera.  After  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
become  necessary  to  unsheoth  the  sword,  tution  by  the  convention,  he  associated 
the  ardent  spirit  of  voung  Hamilton  would  himself  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay, 
a  longer  allow  him  to  remain  in   sea-  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  the  public  to 


19,  he  entered  the  American  army,  with  they  wrote  with  that  design,  addressed  to 

the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.     In  this  the  people  of  New  York,  during  the  years 

capacity,  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  1787  and  1788,  are  well  known  under  the 

the   commander-in-chief,  who  appointed  name  of  the  Ftderatiit,  and  contributed 

him  his  aid-de-camp,  with   the  rank  of  powerfully     to    produce   the   effect    for 

lieutenant-colonel.       This    occurred    in  which  they  were  composed.     The  larger 

1777,  when  he  was  not  more  than  30  portion  of  them  was  written  by  Hamilton, 

years  of  age.    From  this  time,  he  contin-  In  1768,  be  was  a  member  of  the  state 

ued  the  inseparable  companion  of  Wash-  convention  of  New  York,  which  met  to 

ington  during  the  war,  and  was  always  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal 

consulted  by  him,  and  frequently  by  other  constitution,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  conse- 

eminent  public  functionaries,  on  the  most  quence  of  his  efforts  that  it  was  accepted. 


id-de-camp  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  eminent,  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  to  the 

Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and,  at  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury.    This 

siege  of  Yoiktown,  he  led,  at  his  own  re-  was  a  situation  which  required  the  exer- 

quest,  the  detachment  that  carried  by  assault  cise  of  all  the  great  powers  of  his  mind; 

one  of  the  enemy's  outworks,  Oct  14, 1781.  for  the  public  credit  was,  at  that  time,  in 

In  this  affair,  he  displayed  the  most  faril-  the  lowest  state  of  depression ;  and,  ss  no 

liantvidor.     After  the  war,  colonel  Ham-  statistical  account  of  the  country  had  ever 

ilton,  then  about  24,  commenced  the  stud  v  been  attempted,  its  fiscal  resources  were 

of  the  law,  as  he  had  at  that  time  a  wire  wholly  unknown.     But  before  Hamilton 

and  family  depending  upon  him  for  sup-  retired  from  the  post,  which  be  did  after 

port.    He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar.  filling  it  during  somewhat  more  than  five 

In  1763,  he  waa  chosen  a  member  of  con-  yean,  he  had  raised  the  public  credit  to 

grass  from  the  state  of  New  York,  where  a  height  altogether  unprecedented  in'  the 
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history  of  the  country,  and,  by  the  admira-  the  consequence.  July  11,  the  parties  met 
ble  system  of  finance  which  he  establish-  at  Hobokcn,  end  on  thefint  fire  Hamilton 
ed,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  same  spot 
the  greatest  financiers  of  the  age.  His  where,  a  short  nine  previously"  his  eldest 
official  reports  to  congress  are  considered  son  bad  been  killed  in  a  duel.  He  linger- 
as  masterpieces,  and  the  principles  which  ed  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
he  advocated  in  them  still  continue  to  ex-  day,  when  he  expired.  The  sensation 
erctse  a  great  influence  in  the  revenue  de-  which  this  occurrence  produced  through- 
partment  of  the  American  government,  out  the  U.  States,  had  never  been  exceed- 
Whilst  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  was,  ed  on  this  continent.  Men  of  all  political 
a  officio,  one  of  the  cabinet  counsellors  parties  felt  that  the  nation  was  deprived 
of  president  Washington;  and  such  was  of  its  greatest  ornament.  His  transcendent 
the  confidence  reposed  by  tliat  great  man  abilities  were  universally  acknowledged; 
in  his  integrity  and  ability,  that  he  rarely  every  citizen  was  ready  to  express  conn 
ventured  upon  any  executive  act  of  mo- '  dence  in  his  spirit  of  honor  and  his  ca- 
ment  without  his  concurrence.  He  was  parity  for  public  service.  Of  all  the  co-  ' 
of  the  principal  advisors  of  the  proc-  adjutors  and  advisers  of  Washington, 
ation  of  neutrality  issued  by  Washing-  Hamilton  was,  doubtless,  the  one  in  whose 
ton  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  judgment  and  sagacity  he  reposed  the 
made  by  the  minister  of  France  to  cause  greatest  confidence,  whether  in  the  milita- 
the  17.  States  to  take  pan  with  his  country  ry  or  civil  career ;  and,  of  all  the  Amert- 
in  the  war  then  waging  between  it  and  can  statesmen,  he  displayed  the  most 
England.  This  measure  he  defended  in  comprehensive  understanding  and  the 
a  series  of  essays,  under  the  signature  of  most  varied  ability,  whether  applied  to 
Pacificti*,  which  were  successful  in  giving  subjects  practical  or  speculative.  A  col- 
it  popularity.  In  1795,  Hamilton  resigned  lection  of  his  works  was  issued  in  New 
his  office,  and  retired  to  private  life,  in  or-  York,  in  tliree  octavo  volumes,  some  years 
der  to  be  better  able  to  support  a  numer-  after  his  death.  His  style  is  nervous,  iu 
ous  family  by  the  practice  of  his  profea-  cid  and  elevated ;  he  excels  in  reasoning, 
sion.  In  1798,  however,  when  an  invo-  founded  on  general  principles' and  histor- 
sion  was  apprehended  from  the  French,  ical  experience.  General  Hamilton  was 
and  a  provisional  army  had  been  called  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  federalists  in 
into  the  field,  his  public  services  were  again  the  parry  divisions  of  the  American  re- 
required.  President  Adams  had  offered  puhhe.  He  was  accused  of  having  pre- 
the  chief  command  of  the  provisional  ar-  ferred,  in  the  convention  that  framed  the 
my  to  Washington,  who  consented  to  air-  federal  constitution,  a  government  more 
cept  it  en  condition  that  Hamilton  should  akin  to  the  monarchical ;  he  weakened 
be  chosen  second  in  command,  with  the  the  federal  parry  by  denouncing  president 
title  of  inspector-general.  This  was  ac-  Adams,  whose  administration  he  disap- 
cordingjy  done  ;  and,  in  a  short  tune,  he  proved,  and  whose  fitness  for  office  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  organization  questioned.  But  bis  general  course,  and 
and  discipline  of  the  army  to  a  high  de-  bis  confidential  correspondence,  show  that 
free  of  excellence.  On  the  death  of  he  earnestly  desired  to  preserve  the  con 
Washington,  in  1799,  he  succeeded,  of  stitution,  when  it  was  adopted,  and  that  his 
course,  to  the  chief  command.  The  ti-  motives  were  patriotic  in  his  proceedings, 
tie  of  lieutenant-general,  however,  to  towards  Mr.  Adams.  Certain  it  is,  that 
which  he  was  then  entitled,  was,  from  no  man  labored  more  faithfully,  skilfully 
some  unexplained  cause,  never  conferred  and  efficiently,  in  organizing  and  putting 
on  him.  When  the  army  was  disbanded,  into  operation  the  federal  government 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Hamilton  College.  (See  Clinton.) 
the  IT.  States  and  France,  general  Hamil-  Hammer;  a  well-known  tool  used  by 
ton  returned  again  to  the  bar,  and  contin-  mechanics,  of  which  there  are  various 
ued  to  practise,  with  increased  reputation  sorts ;  but  they  all  consist  of  an  iron  head 
and  success,  until  1804.     In  June  of  that  fixed    crosswise   to  a  handle   of  wood, 

C,  he  received  a  note  from  colonel  Among  blacksmiths,  there  are  the  band- 

', — between  whom  and  himself  a  po-  hammer,  the   uphand  sledge,  the  al>out 

lineal  had  become  a  personal  enmity, — in  sledge  (which  is  swung  over  head  with 

which  he  was  required,  hi  offensive  Ian-  both  arms),  &c. 

guage,  to  acknowledge  or  disavow  certain        Hammer,     in     German    geographical 

expressions  derogatory  to  the  latter.  '  The  names,  means  fom. 
tone  of  the  note  was  such  as  to  cause  him        Hammer,  Joseph  von,  one  of  the  first 

to  refuse  to  do  either  and  a  challenge  was  Orientalists  of  the  present  day,  interpreter 
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of  Oriental  language*  to  the  court  of  Vien-  him  die  order  of  saint  Anne  of  the  second 

na,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Gratz,  in  Stirin,  clam,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  the  order 

where  liia  fattier  was  a  member  of  the  of  the  Danebrog.    In  1816,  he  married  the 

provincial  council.     In   1787,  Hammer,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  von  Hennickstein ; 

already  distinguished  for  his  talents,  wits  in   1817,   be    was   made  imperial  court 

placed  in  the  Barbara  institution,  at  Vien-  counsellor ;  and,  in  1819,  a  knight  of  the 

na,  and,  in  1788,  in  the  Oriental  academy,  order   of   Leopold.      He   has  published 

founded    by   prince   Kaunhz.      He   was  Sketches   of  a   Journey    from    Vienna, 

afterwards  employed  aa  an  assistant  in  through  Trieste,  to  Venice,  and  through 

publishing  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turk-  Tyrol  back  to  Salzburg  (1798) ;  General 

ish  lexicon,  known  as  Meninsky's.     In  View  of  the  Learning  of  the  East  (J 804), 

1796,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  according  to  the   great   Bibliography  of 

baron  von  Jeniscb.     About  this  time,  be  Hadsclii  Khnlfa;  Ancient  Alphabets  and 

first  translated  a  Turkish  poem  on  the  end  hieroglyphical  Characters  explained,  with 

of  all  things,  and  wrote  several  poetical  an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  their 

pieces,  which  appeared  in  the   Gentian  Classes,  Initiation  ana  Sacrifices,  in  die 

Mercury.      The   year  1796  he  spent  in  Arabic  Language,  by  Ahmed  Ben  Abu 

travelling  and  study.     In  1799,  Hammer  hekr  Ben  Washie,  and,  in  English,  by 


in  the  suite  ot   the   learned  internuncio,  Trumpet  ottbe  Holy  War,  edited  by  John 

baron  von  Herbert,  who  was  sent  to  open  Miiller  (180f!) ;   Resmi  Ahmed  Efferidi's 

a  communication,  for  Austria,  with  Persia  Reports  on  his  Embassies  to  Vienna(1757) 

and  the  East  Indies.     On  the  conclusion  and  Berlin  (1763,  1809) ;  Topographical 

of  the  treaty  of  El  Arish,  stipulating  the  Remarks  upon  a  Journey  to  the  Levant 

departure  of  the  French  army  from  Egypt,  (1811);  Constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Era- 


t  Hammer  to  that  country,  on  a    pire  (1816);  History  of  Persian  Belles-lew 
i    connected    with    the    imperial    tres(1818);  Remarks  on  n  Journey  (1804) 
consulate.     Among  the  fruits  of  tins  jour-    from  Constantinople  to  Brussaand  Olyin- 


ney  are,  the  Ibis  mummies,  the  collection  pus,  and   hack   through   Nictea  and  Ni- 

of  Arabian  letters,  the  voluminous  romance  comedia  (1818);  History  of  the  Assassins, 

of  chivalry,  .War,  in  the  Arabic  language,  from  Oriental  Sources  (1818).    He  trnns- 

a  curiosity  even  in  the  East,   the  stone  in-  lated  the  three  greatest  lyric  poems  of  the 

scribed  with  hieroglyphics,  from  the  cata-  nations  of  Eastern  Asia— the  Divan  of  Ha- 

combs  of  Sahara,  and  several  other  valua-  fiz,  from  the  Persian,  in  1813;  the  Mote- 

ble  articles,  preserved  in  the  imperial  libra-  nebbi,  from  the  Arabic,  in  1633 ;  and  the 

ry.     As  the  treaty  was  not  ratified,  Ham-  Baki,  from  the   Turkish,  in   1625.     His 

mer  accompanied  Hutchinson,  sir  Sidney  poem,  Memnon's  Trilogy  (Vienna,  1823), 

Smith  and  Jusauf  Pacha,  as  secretary  and  contains   an   Indian   pastoral,  a  Persian 

Interpreter,  in  their  campaign  against  Me-  opera,  and  a  Turkish  comedy.     He  has 

nou.     In  the  fall  of  1801,  he  went  through  written,  also,  poems  and  other  contribu- 

Malta  and  Gibraltar  to  England ;  in  April,  tions  for  several  periodicals.      With  the 

1803,  ho  relumed  to  Vienna ;  and,  in  Au-  assistance  of  count  Wenzel  Rzewusky,  he 

gust,  to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  of  le-  established   the  excellent  journal   Amd- 

gation  to  the  Austrian  internuncio,  baron  grvbtn  da   Orients  (Mines  of  the  East) 

von  Sturmer.    In  1806,  he  went,  as  con-  — a  rallying   point   for  the  Orientalists 

sular  agent,  to  Moldavia,  at  the  important  of  all   Europe.      His   Essay  on  the    In- 

crisis  of  the  war  between  Russia,  Prussia  fluence   of  Mohammedanism  gained  the 

and   Prance  ;   remarkable,  also,   for  the  P"™  of  the  national  institute,  in  1806. 

passage  of  admiral  Duckworth   through  The  6th  volume  of  his  History  of  the 

the  Dardanelles.     The  French  minister,  Ottoman     Empire    was     published     in 

Reinhardt,  himself  a  learned  man,  at  that  1830. 

time  ambassador  to  the  hospodar  of  Mol-  Hammock,  in  naval  affiurs ;  a  piece  of 

davia  end  Wa  lochia,  treated  the  learned  hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 

Hammer  with   great  distinction.      Since  wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 

the  summer  of  1807,  Hammer  has  been  means  of  a  clew,  and  slung  horizontally 

established  in  Vienna.    In  1811,  he  was  under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for  a 

appointed  acting  imperial  counsellor,  and  bed.     There   ore   about   from   14   to   30 

interpreter  to  the  privy   court  end  state  inches  in   breadth   allowed  between  the 

chancery.    In  October,  1815,  he  was  ap-  decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  ship  of 

Kinted  first  keeper  of  the  imperial  court  war.     In  preparing  for  battle,  the  nani- 

rary,  which  office  he  did  not  accept,  mocks,  with  their  contents,  are  all  firmly 

The  emperor  of  Russia  bestowed  upon  corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  fixed  in  va- 
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rious  nettings,  so  as  to  form  «,  barricade  time,  he  received  the  title  of  die  patriot 

against  small  shot.  Hampden  ;  and  his  temper  end  his  mod- 

Hanmond,  James,  an  English  elegiac  esty  on  this  great  occasion  acquired  him 
poet,  bora  in  1710,  received  his  education  as  much  credit  as  his  courage  and  perse- 
at  Westminster  school,  where  be  formed  an  verance.  Henceforward  he  took  a  prom- 
intimacy  with  lords  Cobham,  Chesterfield  inent  part  in  the  great  contest  between  the 
md  Lyttelton,  and  others  afterwards  disbn-  crown  and  the  parliament,  and  was  one 
pushed  in  literature.  He  was  appointed  of  the  five  members  whom  the  king  so 
equerry  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  imprudently  attempted,  in  person,  to  seize 
in  1741,  was  chosen  member  of  pailia-  in  the  house  of  commons.  When  the 
ment  for  Truro.  He  died  the  following  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword,  Hampden 
year,  bis  health,  if  not  his  intellect,  having  acted  with  his  usual  decision,  by  accept  - 
been  disordered  by  an  unfortunate  attach-  ing  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the 
ment  to  a  young  lady  who  rejected  his  ad-  parliamentary  army,  under  the  earl  of 
dresses.  After  Ids  death,  a  small  volume  Essex.  Prince  Rupert  having  beaten  up 
of  his  Love  Elegies  was  published,  with  the  quarters  of  the  parliamentary  troops, 
a  preface  by  lord  Chesterfield.  They  are  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  Hampden 
chiefly  imitations  of  Tibullus,  and  display  eagerly  joined  a-  few  cavalry  that  were 
a  cultivated  taste  and  warm  imagination,  rallied  in  haste,  and,  in  the  skirmish  that 

Hampden,  John,  celebrated  for  his  ensued,  received  a  wound  which  proved 
patriotic  opposition  to  taxation  by  pre-  fatal  six  days  after  its  infliction,  on  die 
rogarJTe,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1594,  84th  June,  1643.  It  is  said  that  the  king 
and,  at  an  early  age,  was  entered  a  gentle-  testified  his  respect  for  him  by  sending 
man  commoner  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox-  his  own  physician  to  attend  him.  His 
ford.  On  leaving  the  university,  ne  took  death  was  a  great  subject  of  rejoicing  to 
chambers  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  in  the  royal  party,  and  of  grief  to  his  own. 
order  to  study  law ;  but  the  death  of  his  That  the  joy  of  the  former  was  misplaced, 
father  putting  him  in  possession  of  an  there  is  now  much  reason  to  believe,  as 
ample  estate,  he  indulged  in  the  usual  he  would  probably  have  proved  a  power- 
career  of  country  gentlemen,  until  the  fill  check  upon  the  unprincipled  amhitioii 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  natural  weight  of  his  relative  Oliver.  Clarendon  Bums 
of  bis  connexions  and  character,  produced  up  an  elaborate  character  of  this  eminent 
greater  strictness  of  conduct,  without  any  leader,  by  declaring  that,  like  Catiline, 
abatement  of  his  cheerfulness  and  affa-  ™  He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to 
bility.  He  was  couain-gennan,  by  the  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any 
mother's  side,  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  mischief."  But  his  character  and  con- 
entered  parliament  in  1636 ;  and,  although  duct,  from  first  to  last,  evince  his  con- 
fer some  years  a  uniform  oppoeer  of  the  Bcieniiouaness,  and  he  has  taken  his  rank 
arbitrary  practices  in  church  and  state,  and  by  acclamation  on  the  one  side,  and  tacitly 
one  of  those  who,  in  1637,  had  engaged  a  on  the  other,  high  in  the  list  of  English 


ship  to  carry  them  to  New  England,  patriots, 
be  acted  no  very  distinguished  part.  Hampden  Sidnet  College;  a  college 
Hume  sneers  at  the  motives  of  this  in-  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  60 
tended  emigration,  as  merely  Puritanical ;  miles  8.  W.  of  Richmond,  and  central  to 
but  the  conduct  of  Hampden  in  regard  to  the  southern  section  of  the  state.  It  was 
the  demand  for  ship-money,  which  im-  founded  in  1775.  The  corporation  con- 
mediately  followed  the  prohibition  to  de-  asts  of  27  men,  most  of  whom  are  gradu- 
part  the  kingdom,  forms  a  conclusive  ates  from  other  colleges.  The  president 
answer  to  this  insinuation.  His  resist-  of  the  college  is  the  professor  of  mental 
ance  to  that  illegal  impost  {to  use  the  Ian-  philosophy,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy  and 
guage  of  lord  Clarendon)  made  him  the  natural  law.  There  is  a  professor  of 
argument  of  all  tongues,  especially  as  it  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of 
was  after  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  mathematics,  and  one  of  the  learned  Ian- 
favor  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  ship-  -  guages.  There  are  two  college  build- 
money,  that  Hampden  refused  to  pay  it.  tags,  which  are  very  commodious.  The 
Being  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  exche-  number  of  undergraduates  is  about  100. 
qner,  he  himself  sided  by  counsel,  argued  There  are  four  libraries  belonging  to  the 
the  case  against  the  crown  lawyers  for  18  institution  and  the  students,  comprising 
days,  before  the  12 judges;  and, although  more  than  3000  volumes.  The  college 
it  was  decided  against  him  by  eight  of  year  has  two  sessions.  There -is  no  town 
them  to  four,  the  victory,  as  far  as  regard-  or  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college, 
ed  public  opinion,  was  his.     From  this  The  Union  Theological  seminary,  a  Pres- 
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byterian  institution,  established  in  1834,  is'  times  engrave*),  first  by  Gribebn,  hi  queen 

situated  near  the  college,  and  contained,  Anne's  reign,  next  by  Doriguy,  and  since 

in  1830,  35  students.  that  by  several  inferior  artists,  most  prob- 

H*itFSH>s.e,HAi"TS,9oirriUK»-ro[«;  tine  ably  from  the  other  engravings.      They 

of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  on  have  also  been  engraved  lately,  of  a  small 

the  English  channel,  including,  also,  the  sue,  by  Fittler,  and  of  a  very  huge  size, 

Isle  of  Wight,  and,  in  some   points  of  and  in  a  splendid  and  superior  manner, 

jurisdiction,  the  mote  distant  islands  of  by  Holloway.     One  of  the  most  admired 

Jersey  and  Guernsey.  of  these  cartoons  is  St.  Paul  preaching  at 

HiJiPsniRB,  New.     (See  Aew  Hamp-  Athens.     (For  more  information  respect- 

sstre.)  ins  them,  and  the  other  valuable  pictures 

Hawstxad  ;  a   populous   village  of  at  Hampton  court,  see  Britith  GalUrits  of 

England,  in  Middlesex.     It  is  situated  on  Art  (Loudon,  1824).— Hampton,  the  village 


d  most  charming  itants,  and  is  14  miles  distant  from  Lon- 

proepecis  of  the  metropolis  and  the  ndja-  don. 

cent  counties.      According  to   tradition,  HUiufkh;  an  office  in  chancery,  under 

this  was  formerly  a  hunting  seat  of  James  Che  direction  of  a  master,  whose  deputy 


....  s  much  the Jiieal  among  the  Romans.  The  clerk 
resorted  to  in  summer,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hanaper  receives  all  tines  due  to  tho 
of  London.  king  for  seals  of  charters,  patents,  com- 
Hampton  CouaT ;  a  royal  residence,  missions  and  writs.  He  attends,  also,  the 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  keeper  of  the  seal  daily,  in  term,  and  at 
about  13  miles  from  London.  It  was  all  times  of  sealing,  and  takes  into  his  cue- 
erected  by  cardinal  Wolaey,  who  lived  tody  all  sealed  charters,  patents,  &c. 
here  magnificently.  The  palace  was  said  Hanau,  a  province  or  Hesee-Csssel,  in 
to  be  provided  with  280  beds  for  visitors  the  Wetteravia,  constituted,  from  1609  to 
of  rank.  Wolsey  presented  it  to  Henry  1813,  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Frauk- 
VIII,  in  1596,  after  which  it  was  much  fort.  It  contains  572  square  miles,  with 
resorted  to  by  the  English  kings  and  88,100inhabitants,most)y Protestants, who 
queens,  until  lately.  The  palace  and  formed  a  religious  union  in  1818.  The 
appurtenances  are  very  spacious,  and  are  capital  is  Hanau,  on  the  Kinzig ;  hu.  50° 
described  at  length  in  the  various  Guides  51'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  51'  E. ;  with  1479  houses 
of  London.  Much  of  the  celebrity  of  and  9700  inhabitants;  famous  for  the  battle 
Hampton  court  is  owing  to  the  gallery  of  fought  here,  Oct.  30,  1813,  between  the 

E'nungs,  in  which  the  famous  cartoons  of  Bavarian  general  Wrede   and  Napoleon, 

phael  are  preserved.     They  an  called,  on  the  retreat  from  Leipste.    The  victory 

bywayof "   ■■-  -'                    ""     -  ■  "    -     '-■''   "     ■* 

tapestry,  a 

They  are  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  retreat    of  Napoleon.      Military    writers 

finest  of   Raphael's  works,   and   conee-  have  reproached  general  Wrede  for  his 

"  eat  works  of  art  bad  tactics.     He  was  himself  severely 

n  accurate  histor-  wounded.      The  allies  did  not  advance 


quently  among  the  finest  works  of  art.    bad  tactics.      He   was  himself   severely 
Richardson  has  given  an  accurate  histor-    wounded.     The  allies  did  not  advr 
icul  and  critical  description  of  them ;  and,    before  November  2,  and  therefore  c 


jihjl  opinion,  they  are  more  filled  to  con-  not  have  gained  any  great  advantage.     It 

vey  a  true  idea  of  the  genius  of  Raphael,  is  said  that  the  French  lost  15,000  killed 

than  even  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.    The  and  wounded,  and  10,000  prisoners,  in  the 

tapestries  that  nave  been  wrought  from  combats  in  and  near  Hanau. 

3  but  shadows  of  the   originals,         Hancock,  John,  was  born  at   tjuiucy,. 

i  „:.i .  „„. — •:„,.  ..  ..„.,„  d— -^  and  was  the  son  and  grand- 


yet  are  preserved  with  great  veneration  at  near  Boston,  ai— „■■■-- 

Rome,  and  only  shown  on  a  few  days  in  son  of  eminent  clergymen,  but,  having 

the  year,  in  the  gallery  which  leads  from  early  lost  his  father,  was  indebted   for  his 

St.  Peter's  to  the  Vatican,  and  never  fail  liberal  education  to  his  uncle,  a  merchant 

to  attract  an  immense  crowd.    Towards  of  great  wealth  and   respectability,  who 

the  end  of  the  year  1797,  the  French  gov-  sent  him  to  Harvard  university,  where  bu 

eminent  exhibited,  in  the  Solan  oh  JWuwte,  was  graduated  in    1754.    He  was  then 

several   tapestries    worked   at    Brussels,  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  his  bene- 

whieh  were  said  to  have  been  executed  factor,  and  DM   long  afterwards   visited 

after  the  designs  of  Raphael.    The  car-  England,  where  he  was  present  at  the  cor- 

toons  at  Hampton  court  have  been  sevsral  onation  of  George  HI,  as  little  prescient 
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m  the  monarch  himself  of  the  port  which    despatching  it,  together  who  hie  keen  ii 

'  ■-    .  i  ->--     aiRlit  into  the  riinractets  of  men,  rcridere 


o  act  in  relation  to  the  sight  into  the  characters  of  men,  rendered 
F.pgfoh  government.  On  the  sudden  de-  him  peculiarly  fit  for  public  life.  As  the 
mise  of  his  uncle,  in  1764,  be  succeeded  president  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  he 
TO  his  large  fortune  and  extensive  business;  excelled.  His  voice  was  sortorous,  his 
both  of  which  he  managed  with  great  apprehension  of  questions  quick ;  he  was 
judgment  and  munificence.  As  a  mem-  well  acquainted  with  parliamentary  forms, 
ber  of  the  provincial  legislature,  he  exerted  and  he  inspired  respect  and  confidence 
brmsehVwith  zeal  and  resolution  against  by  his  attention,  impartiality  and  dignity, 
the  royal  governor  and  the  British  minis-  In  private  life,  lie  was  eminent  for  his  how- 
try,  and  became  ho  obnoxious  to  them,  in  pitality  and  beneficence.  He  was  a  com- 
consequence,  that  in  the  proclamation  is-  plete  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  both  in 
sued  by  general  Gage,  after  the  battle  of  bis  appearance  and  manners ;  dressing 
Lexington,  and  a  few  days  before  that  of  richly,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
Bunker  hill,  offering  pardon  to  the  needs,  keeping  a  handsome  equipage,  and  being 
he  and  Samuel  Adams  were  specially  ex-  distinguished  for  politeness  and  affability 
eepted,  their  offences  being  "  of  too  fiagi-  in  social  intercourse.  When  Washington 
nous  a  nature  to  admit  or  any  other  con-  consulted  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
giderao'on  than  that  of  condign  punish-  upon  the  propriety  of  bombarding  Boston, 
meat."  This  circumstance  gave  additional  Hancock  wl  vised  its  being  done  immedi- 
celebrity  to  these  two  patriots,  between  ately,  if  it  would  benefit  the  cause,  although 
whom,  however,  an  unfortunate  dissension  nearly  his  whole  property  consisted  m 
look  place,  which  produced  a  temporary  houses  and  other  real  estate  in  that  town, 
schism  in  the  party  they  beaded,  and  a  Hand  ;  a  measure  of  four  inches,  or  of 
long  personal  estrangement  between  them-  the  clenched  fist  In  painting  and  scurp- 
selves.  In  fact,  they  differed  so  widely  in  tore,  it  signifies  also  the  style  of  the  artist 
their  modes  of  tiring  and  general  disposi-  Hands  are  borne  in  coats  of  armor,  right 
u'ons,  that  their  concurrence  in  political  and  left,  expanded  or  open ;  and  a  bloody 
measures  may  be  considered  one  of  the  hand  in  the  centre  of  an  escutcheon,  is 
strongest  proofs  of  their  patriotism.  Han-  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain, 
cock  was  a  magnificent  liver,  lavishly  Handbreadth  ;  a  measure  of  three 
bountiful,    and     splendidly    hospitable ;  inches. 

Samuel  Adams  had  neither  the  means  nor        Handcuffs  ;  an  instrument  formed  of 

the    inclination   for   pursuing    a    similar  two  circular  pieces  of  iron,  each  fixed  on 

course.      He  was  studiously   simple  and  a  hinge  on  the  ends  of  a  very  short  iron 

frugal,  and  was  of  an  austere,  unbending  bar,  which,  being  locked  over  the  wrists  of 

character.     Hancock  was  president  of  the  a  malefactor,  prevents  his  using  his  hands, 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  un-        Handel,   properly    Habndcl,    George 

til  he   was  sent  aa  a  delegate  from  the  Frederic.     This  celebrated  composer  was 

province  to  the  general  congress  at  Phila-  a  native  of  Halle,  in  the  duchy  of  Msgde- 

defphia,  in  1775.    Soon  after  his  arrival  burg,  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  his  father 

there,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Peyton  practised  with  considerable  reputation  as  a 

Randolph  as  president  of  that  assembly,  aud  physician   and  surgeon.      He   was   born 

was  the  first  to  affix  hie  signature  to  the  dec-  Feb.  24,  1684.     His  father,  intending  him 

larathm  of  independence.     He  continued  for  the  law,  discouraged,  as  much  as  possi- 

to  fill  the  chair  until  the  year  1779,  when  be  ble,  the  strong  passion  which  he  evinced 

was  compelled  by  disease  to  retire  from  early  in  life    for  the  science   of  music. 

1.     He  was  then  elected  governor  But,  although  he  was  forbidden  the  use  of 

achusetts,  and  was  annually  cho-  musical  instruments,  the  young  musician 
sen  from  1780  to  1785.  After  an  interval  contrived  to  secrete  a  small  clavichord  in 
of  two  years,  during  which  Mr.  Bowdoin  a  garret,  where  he  amused  himself  during 
occupied  the  post,  he  was  reelected,  and  great  pert  of  the  night  after  thereat  of  the 
continued  in  the  office  until  bis  death,  family  had  retired,  and  made  such  p 
Oct.  8, 1793,  at  the  age  of  56  yean.  In  that,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  court  oi  .  _. 
the  interval,  he  acted  aa  president  of  the  Weissenfels,  where  his  brother  held  a 
convention  of  the  Mate  tor  the  adoption  subordinate  situation  in  the  household,  be 
of  the  federal  constitution,  for  which  be  played  on  the  church  organ  with  such 
finally  voted.  (An  able  sketch  of  his  char-  power  and  effect,  that  the  duke,  who  sc- 
atter >*  contained  in  Tudor*a  Life  of  Otis.)  cJdentaUy  wimessed  hie  performance,  used 
The  talents  of  Hancock  were  rather  use-  his  influence  successfully  with  his  father, 
fill  than  brilliant.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  to  permit  him  to  follow  his  inclination, 
his  knowledge  of  business,  and  facility  in  He  was  aciwrdingly  placed  under  the 

vol.  vi.  14 
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tuition  of  Zschau,  organist  of  the  cathedral,  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  lo 

and  otitic  age  of  nine  was  so  fin-advanced  immortalize  him.     After  two  years  dedi- 

in  the  practical  part  of  the  science,  as  to  cated  to  this  munificent  patron,  the  royal 

be  able  lo  officiate  occasionally  as  deputy  academy   of  music  was  instituted  ;  and 

to  his  instructer,  while  his  theoretical  pro-  this  great  composer,  whose  fame  had  now 

ficiency  enabled  him  to  compose  a  service,  reached  its  height,  was  placed  at  its  bead ; 

or  spiritual  .cantata,   weekly,  for    nearly  and  this,  for  a  snort  period,  may  be  con'etd- 

three  years.    On  the  death  of  his  father  in  ered  as  the  most  splendid  era  of  iul 

1703,  he  repaired  to  Hambu       "  '      "' 

brand  for  the  excellence  o ,...,  .... ,  ...    —  — 

performances,  and  procured  an  engage-  and  caprice  of  Carestini,  Cuzzoni,  u 

ment  in  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  there.  ersofliwprincipalltsliaDBinger«,gavebirth 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  lie  commenced  to  many  violent  quarrels ;  and,  public  opin- 

&n  acquaintance  with  Matheson  the  com-  ion  becoming  lo  a  certain  extent  enlisted  in 

poser,    which,    though    untoward   in   its  favor  of  his  opponents,  bis  popularity  be- 

commen  cement,    ripened     into    a    strict  gan  to  wane,  and,  after  ten  years'  duration, 

friendship.     A  breach  of  etiquette  during  the  operas  under  his  direction  were  sban- 

tlie   performance  of  the  tatter's  opera  of  donea.     In  1741,  he  brought  out  his  chef- 

Cleopatra,  on  the  4tb  of  December,  1704,  d'auwt,  the  oratorio  of 'the  Messiah.    This 

produced  a  quarrel  between  the  young  sublime  composition  was  not,  however, 

men,  which  terminated  in  a  duel.    Fortu-  duly  appreciated  at  its  first  representation — 

nately,  Matheaon's  sword  broke  against  one  a  circumstance  whicb  may  be  accounted, 

of  Handel's  buttons,  which  ended  the  ren-  for  by  the  offence  which  its  author  had 

counter,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place,  just  given,  in  refusing  to  compose  for  Se- 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Handel  neeino,  who  had  insulted  him.     Disgusted 

brought  out  his  first  opera,  Almira,  whicb,  at  its  reception,  Handel  set  out  for  Ireland 

u  the  February  following,  was  succeeded  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  where 

....   i_:_    v....    «..i    ...     c. ._..i_ ..  .l-  it  Tjiag  much  more  successful ;  and  when, 

after  on  absence  of  nine  mouths,  which 

,     „..  ..     _  had  turned  outmost  profitably  both  to  his 

makings  journey  to  Italy, — he  purse  and  fame,  he  returned  to  London, 
proceeded  in  succession  to  Florence,  Veil-  the  hostility  against  him  had  much  abated, 
ice,  Naples  and  Rome ;  in  which  latter  and  his  oratorios  were  constantly  received 
capital  tie  farmed  an  acquaintance  with  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  with  thegreatest 
Corelli,  at  the  bouse  of  cardinal  Ottoboni.  approbation,  by  overflowing  audiences:  the 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  in  1710,  he  en-  Messiah,  in  particular,  increased  yearly  in 
tered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  reputation.  Some  time  previously  to  his 
afterwards  George  I  of  England,  as  chapel-  decease,  he  was  afflicted  by  total  blind- 
master  ;  but,  having  received  pressing  invi-  ness;  but  this  misfortune  hod  little  effect 
lotions  from  several  of  the  British  nobility  on  bis  spirits,  and  he  continued  not  only 
to  visit  London,  he,  with  the  permission  to  perform  in  public,  but  even  to  compose, 
of  that  prince,  set  out  for  England,  where  His  own  air,  however,  from  the  oratorio  of 
he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  1710.  The  Sampson,  Total  Eclipse,  is  said  always  to 
flattering  reception  which  he  met  with  in  have  affected  and  agitated  him  extremely 
that  country,  induced  him  to  break  his  con-  after  this  melancholy  privation.  April  6, 
tinental  engagement,  in  violation  of  a  pos-  1759,  he  was,  as  usual,  at  his  post  in  the 
itive  promise  which  he  bsd  given  to  re-  orchestra,  but  expired,  after  a  very  short  ill— 
mm  within  a  specified  time  ;  mid  he  was,  in  ness,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  His 
consequence,  on  the  accession  of  his  royal  habits  of  life  were  regular ;  and  although, 
patron  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  iu  in  his  contests  with  the  nobility,  he  lost  at 
much  disgrace,  till  the  good  offices  of  baron  one  time  the  whole  of  his  savings,  amount- 
Kilmansegge  restored  him  to  favor,  and  the  ing  to  £10,000,  vet  he  afterwards  recover- 
pension  of  £200,  granted  him  by  queen  ed  himself  and  left  £30,000  st  his  decease. 
Anne,  was  doubled.  From  1715  to  1718,  His  sppetites  were  coarse,  his  person 
Handel  resided  with  the  earl  of  Burling-  large  and  ungainly,  his  manners  rough, 
ton,  and  then  quitted  that  nobleman  for  sua  his  temper  even  violent ;  but  his  heart 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Chondos,  was  humane,  and  his  disposition  liberal. 
who  entertained  him  as  maestro  d>  eaptBa  His  early  and  assiduous  attention  to  bis 
to  the  splendid  choir  which  he  hod  estah-  profession  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
liahed  at  his  seat  at  Cannons.  For  the  much  literary  information,  hut  he  spoke 
service  of  wis  magnificent  chapel,  Handel  several  modern  languages.  His  musical 
produced  those  anthems  and  organ  fugues,  powers  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  high- 
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ly.-  lu  boldness  and  strength  of  style,  and  ture  ;  tbe  fiuitt  of  which  ap|>ertred  in  a 
in  the  combination  of  vigor,  spirit  and  corrected  and  illustrated  edition  of  Shak- 
inventton  in  hi*  instrumental  compoei-  speare's  dramatic  works,  in  six  quarto  vol- 
tkma,  he  was  never  surpassed.  His  ciio-  times.  He  died  in  1746. 
ruses  hnvo  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  Hasnibal,  or  Ahhibal  ;  bod  of  Hamil- 
which  have  never  been  equalled.  A  very  car  Barcas ;  bom  B.  C.  347.  At  the  age  of 
honorable  national  tribute  of  applause  was  9  years,  his  lather,  whom  he  waa  eager  to 
given  to  Handel  in  1785,  by  a  musical  accompany  in  the  war  against  Spain,  made 
commemoration  at  Westminster  abbey,  in  him  swear  at  the  altar  eternal  hatred  to 
which  pieces  selected  exclusively  from  his  the  Romans.  He  was  a  witness  of  bis 
works  were  performed  by  a  band  of  500  father's  achievement*  in  Spain  ;  but  Ha- 
instruments,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  milcar  having  fallen  in  battle,  in  Lusitama, 
tamily.andtheprincipalnorHlityandgentry  nine  yean  afterwords,  and  his  son-in-law 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  great  com-  Hasdrubal  having  been  appointed  to  suc- 
poser  never  married  ;  be  was  buried  in  ceed  him,  Hannibal  returned  home.  At 
Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monument  by  the  age  of  S2,  he  returned  to  the  army,  at 
RoubUliac  is  erected  to  bis  memory.  the  request  of  Hasdrubal.  The  soldiers 
Habdspiie  ;  a  wooden  bar  or  lever  to  perceived  in  him  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar, 
heave  round  the  windlass,  in  order  to  raise  whom  they  bad  so  highly  esteemed ;  .and, 
the  anchor  from  the  bottom ;  or  for  stow-  in  three  campaigns,  his  talents  and  his 
ins  the  anchor,]  irovisions  or  cargo,  in  the  courage  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  ar- 
sbip's  hold.  The  gtomeHs  handspike  is  my,  on  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal,  in  331, 
shorter  than  the  former,  and  armed  with  conferred  on  him  the  chief  command  by 
two  claws  for  managing  the  artillery.  acclamation.  Faithful  to  hie  early  vow, 
Ha3)bmb.  (See  Deaih,  PunMmettl  of.)  the  young  general  of  36  years  soon  mani- 
Haao-tchkou;  a  city  in  China,  of  the  rested  his  determination  to  violate  the  tree- 
first  rank,  capital  of  Tche-kiane; ;  600  ties  with  Rome,  whenever  an  opportunity 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking  ;  Ion.  119"  4(7  should  offer.  This  object  was  effected  by 
E. ;  iat.  30°  2ff  N.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  the  capture  of  Sagunmm,  which  he  took, 
and  largest  cities  of  the  empire,  called  by  with  the  consent  of  the  Carthaginian  sen- 
the  Chinese  the  Urrtttritd  paradite,  and  ate,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
said  to  contain  1,000,000  souls ;  situated  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  this  city, 
between  the  l«sin  of  the  grand  canal  and  sent  ambossodors  to  Carthage  to  demand 
the  river  Taien- tang,  which  fells  into  the  sea  that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up.  Tbe 
at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  60  miles  demand  being  refused,  they  declared  war 
to  the  eastward.  The  tide,  when  full,  in-  Hannibal  raised  a  powerful  force,  and  con- 
creeses  the  width  of  this  river  to  about  four  ceived  the  bold  design  of  attacking  tbe 
miles,  opposite  to  the  city.  It  has  nothing  Romans  in  Italy.  After  providing  for  the 
grand  in  its  appearance  except  its  walls,  security  of  Africa,  and  having  left  his 
The  houses  are  low ;  none  exceed  two  stc-  brother  Hasdrubal  with  on  army  in  Spain, 
ties ;  the    streets  are  narrow ;  they  are  he  began  his  march  with  90,000  foot-sol- 

Saved  with  large,  smooth  flags  in  the  mid-  diers,  40  elephants  and  12,000  horsemen, 

le,  and  with  small  flat  stones  on  each  traversed  Gaul  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 

side.    Tbe  chief  streets  consist  entirely  of  incredible  rapidity,  and  reached  the  foot 

shops  and  warehouses,  many  not  inferior  of  tbe  Alps.     In  nine  days,  be  crossed  tbe 

to  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  Eti-  summit  of  tbe  Little  St.  Bernard.    At  least 

rope.      A   brisk  and   extensive   trade    is  this  is  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  the  careful 

carried   on   in  Bilks,  and  not  a  little  in  investigations  of  general  Melville  ;    but, 

furs  and  English  broadcloths.    The  coun-  according  to  Reicnard,  he   crossed   the 

try  around  produces  great  quantities  of  ex-  Genevre.     Of  the  troops  with  which  he 

cellent  Bilk ;  scd  the  people  of  the  place  say  had  set  out,  however;  he   had  now  only 

that  60,000  persons  are  employed  in  rais-  30,000  foot-soldiers  and  6000  horse   re- 

ingit  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  maining ;  and  these  were  little  more  than 

Ha  n-meb,  sir  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1676,  skeletons.  But  his  courage  remained  unsha- 

and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  his  title  and  ken,  and  his  only  alternative  was  victory  or 

the  family  estate  of  Hanmer.    Inl713.be  death.     The  capture  of  Turin  secured 

was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  com-  him  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  encour- 

roous.     This  distinguished  office  he  filled  aged  the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  join 

during  the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  him.    These  auxiliaries  would  have  been 

career.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  still  mom    numerous,    had   not    Publiua 

withdrew  altogether  from  public  business,  Scipio  approached,  by  forced  marches,  at 

and  occupied  himself  in  elegant  litem-  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  which  had 
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landed  at  Pia*.     On  the  banks  of  the.  TS-  himself  in  the  mine  toils  in  which  Fta- 

cinus  the  armies  engaged,  and  a  charge  of  rninius  had  perished.     Shut  up  between 

the  Nurnidian  hone  left  Hannibal  master  the  rocks  of  Forrnia-,  the  sands  of  Leceter- 

of  the  field.     Scipio  avoided  a  second  bat-  nuni,  and  impassable  marshes,  he  was)  ii 


f  the  field.    Bcipio  ■ 
a,  and  retreated  bey< 


tie,  and  retreated  beyond  the  Trehia,  laav-  debted  for  his  safety  to  a  stratagem.  Hav- 
ing the  strong  town  of  Clantidium  in  the  inf  collected  a  thousand  oixen,  and  fastened 
enemy's  hands.  Meanwhile  Sempnmius  burning  torches  to  their  horns,  he  drove 
arrived  with  a  second  army,  which  held  the  the  furious  animals  at  midnight  into  (he 
Carthaginian  leader  in  check  for  a  while ;  defiles  which  were  guarded  by  the  Ro- 
but  Hannibal  soon  provoked  his  impetuous  mans.  Panic-struck  at  the  terrible  sight, 
adversary  to  an  engagement,  disposed  an  they  abandoned  the  heights,  and  Hanruhal 
ambuscade  near  the  Trebin,  and  surround-  forced  his  way  through  their  ranks.  The 
ed  and  destroyed  the  Roman  forces.  The  Romans,  dissatisfied  with  the  delay  of  Fa 
**  "  i  lost  their  camp  and  26,000  men.  tikis,  now  made  Minuting  Felix,  master  of 
J  now  retired  to  winter  quarters  the  home,  his  colleague  in  the  dictatorship, 
among  his  allies,  in  Cisalpine  Go.ul ;  and,  at  Eager  for  combat,  he  fell  into  an  ambush 
the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  he  at  Geruniuin,  and  would  have  perished, 
found  two  new  armies  awaiting  his  ap-  but  for  the  aid  of  Fabius.  After  this 
proach  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  campaign,  the  other  Roman  generals 
He  determined  to  engage  them  separately,  seemed  unwilling  to  trust  any  thing  to 
and  destroy  Flominius  before  the  arrival  chance,  and  imitated  the  delay  of  Fabius. 
of  his  colleague.  He  deceived  him,  there.  Hannibal  saw  with  grief  his  army  slowly 
fore,  by  feigned  marches,  crossed  the  wasting  away,  when  the  new  consul,  Te- 
Apennines,  and  traversed  the  CluHian  renDua  Varro,  an  inexperienced  and  pre- 
tnarsh.  For  four  days  and  nights  the  Car-  sumptuous  man,  took  the  command  ol  the 
thaginians  were  marching  through  water,  legions.  Hannibal  had  occupied  Carina; 
Even  Hannibal,  woo  bad  mounted  the  (q.  v.),  and  reduced  the  Romans  to  the 
........      ,,-.,,_..       ......  .     j^ 

quence  of  an  inflammation.  He  had  Paulus  MmWlae,  the  colleague  of  Varro, 
scarcely  regained  firm  footing,  when  he  wished  to  put  off  the  battle,  pn  account  of 
employed  every  means  to  compel  Flamini-  the  disadvantageous  position  of  the  Ro- 
us to  a  battle.  He  wasted  the  whole  coun-  roans;  but  Varro  chose  the  day  of  bis  oom- 
try  with  fire  and  sword,  and  feigned  a  mend,  gave  the  signal  for.  the  attack,  and 
march  to  Rome ;  but  suddenly  formed  an  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed.  Hanni- 
smbush  in  a  narrow  pass,  surrounded  by  bal  now  marched  to  Capua,  which  inane- 
almost  inaccessible  rocks.  Flaminius,  who  diately  opened  its  gates.  Although  the 
inconsiderately  followed  him,  was  inane-  soldiers  were  enervated  by  a  residence  in 
diately  attacked  ;  a  bloody  engagement  this  luxurious  city,  no  Roman  general, 
took  place  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  in  after  the  battle  of  Can  dm,  ventured  to 
which  Roman  valor  was  overcome  by  arti-  show  himself  in  the  plain.  Hannibal, 
fice  and  superior  skill.  Assailed  on  every  however,  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
side,  the  Roman  legions  were  cut  in  nieces  prosecute  his  successes.  His  army  was 
without  being  able  to  display  then*  col-  enfeebled ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  splen- 
umns.  Enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  did  success  and  the  influence  of  his  party 
conquered,  Hannibal  uow  armed  hie  sol-  '-  '"■  '  '  '  '  -'■  -  ' 
diets  In  the  Roman  manner,  and  marched 

into  Apulia,  spreading  terror  wherever  he  with  difficulty  procured  him  a  small  rein- 
approached.  Rome,  in  consternation,  in-  forcement  of  12,000  foot  and  3500  horse, 
trusted  her  safety  to  Fabius  Minimus,  the  which  be  was  obliged  to  conduct  by  the 
dictator,  who  determined  to  exhaust  by  way  of  Spain.  Hannibal  was  therefore 
delay  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians,  compelled  to  assume  the  defensive.  Capua 
He  attacked  Hannibal  with  his  own  weep-  was  invested  by  two  consular  armies,  and 


one,  and  hung  upon  him  every  where  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  Han- 
without  attempting  to  overtake  him,  con-  nibal  boned' to  save  it  by  a  bold  diverai-— 
vinced  that  the  Carthaginians  could  not    He  marched  to  Rome,  and  encamped 


long  hold  a  desolated   territory.     These  sight  of  the   capital  B.  C.  211 ;   but  the 

were  led  by  their  general  into  the  plains  of  Romans  were  not  thus  to  be  discouraged  ; 

Capua,  with  the  design  of  separating  the  Capua  fell.    This  success  gave  the  Ro- 

terrifieil  cities  from  their  alliance  with  the  mans  a  decided  superiority,  and  nearly  all 

Romans,  and  drawing  down  Fabius  from  the  people  of  Italy  declared  in  their  favor, 

the  mountains.    But  he  suddenly  found  Held  in  check  by  the  consul,  Claudius 
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Nero,  Hannibal  could  not  effect  a  union  be  made  the  theatre  of  action.  Antiochufl 
with  hi*  brother,  who,  after  having  passed  approved  his  plans  ;  but  whan  Hannibal 
the  Apennines,  was  attacked  and  de-  proposed  an  alliance  with  that  prince  to 
feared  by  Nero,  in  207.  Hasdrubal  himself  his  own  country,  his  enemies  prevailed 
fell,  sad  his  bloody  head  was  thrown  into  in  the  senate,  and  the  whole  design  was 
the  camp  of  Hannibal  The  latter  then  frustrated.  lie  was  indeed  appointed  to 
retired  to  Bmtnum,  where,  surrounded  the  command  of  the  Syrian  fleet,  and  at- 
with  difficulties,  he  yet  maintained  the  tacked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  of 
contest  with  inferior  forces  against  victo-  Rome  ;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one 
lious  armies.  But  Scipio  now  carried  the  of  his  officers,  be  was  forced  to  retreat. 
war  into  Africa,  and  made  Carthage  trem-  Autiochus  himself  was  led  by  a  scrips  of 
hie  ;  and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend  misfortunes  and  errors  to  conclude  a  drs- 
his  country.  "  Not  Rome,  but  the  senate  graceful  peace.  Hannibal  was  again  oblig- 
of  Carthage  has  conquered  Hannibal,"  he  ed  to  flee,  to  escape  being  delivered  up  to 
exclaimed,  in  the  deepest  anguish,  when  the  Romans,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
be  read  the  orders  recalling  him  from  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  ani- 
Itely.  He  embarked  his  troops,  put  to  mated  by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  against 
death  the  Italian  allies  who  refused  toac-  the  Romans.  Ho  was  the  soul  of  n  power- 
company  him,  and,  in  205,  left  the  country  fid  league  formed  between  Pruatoo,  and 
which,  tor  16  years,  he  had  held  in  spite  of  several  neighboring  princes,  against  Eu- 
all  the  efforts  of  Rome.  He  landed  at  menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  an  ally  of  Rome, 
Leptis,  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Numidi-  took  the  command  of  the  military  tores, 
ans,  and  encamped  at  Adrumetum.  Scipio  and  gained  several  victories  by  land  and 
took  several  cities,  and  reduced  the  inbab-  sea.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
itants  to  slavery.  Pressed  by  liis  country-  Asia  trembled  at  the  name  of  Rome  ;  and 
men  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement,  Prusias,  to  whom  the  senate  had  sent 
Hannibal  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  en-  ambassadors  to  demand  the  person  of 
camped  at  Zama,  five  days'  journey  from  Hannibal,  was  on  the  point  of  comply- 
Carmags.  The  two  generals  had  an  in-  ing  with  the  requisition.  But  the  hero 
terview,  and  H a onibal  proposed  terms  of  prevented  the  disgrace  by  swallowing 
peace  ;  but  in  rain.  Hannibal  was  defeat-  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  in 
ed  ;  20,000  Carthaginians  were  left  upon  his  ring.  He  died  B.  C.  163;  aged  64 
the  field,  and  as  many  more  taken  prison-  years.  In  the  work  HartmhaTt  Hctrzug 
ere.  Hannibal  fled  to  Adnimetum,  rallied  Qber  die  JUven  (Hannibal's  March  over  the 
the  fugitives,  and,  in  a  few  days,  collected  Alps),  by  C.  L.  E.  Zander  (Hamb,  1833, 
a  new  army  capable  of  checking  the  con-  4to>),  all  the  previous  inveatigntiona  con- 
queror^ progress.  He  then  hastened  to  ceraing  Hannibal's  route  are  collected ;  toe 
Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  senate  that  author  follows  Deluc 
there  was  no  safety  but  In  peace ;  and  per-  Hinno  ;  a  Carthaginian  general,  who 
suaded  that  body  to  accede  to  the  terms  made  a  voyage  on  the  western  coast  of. 
offered.  Thus  ended  the  bloody  contest  Attica,  of  which  he  has  left  the  descrip- 
of  18  years ;  doubly  fatal  to  Carthage,  tion.  The  purpose  of  this  voyage  was  to 
which  was  at  once  stripped  of  her  former  make  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  corn- 
conquests,  and  of  all  hope  of  new  ones,  by  meree,  and  to  settle  colonies,  of  which  be 
the  loss  of  her  Seer.  Hannibal,  neverthe-  established  six  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
less,  still  retained  his  credit,  and  was  made  whence  he  continued  his  voyages  of  dis- 
co mmander-  in  -chief  of  an  army  in  the  covery.  From  his  description,  he  probably 
interior  of  Africa.  But  the  partisans  of  proceeded  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Guinea  ; 
Hanno,  his  bitterest  enemy,  continued  to  for  his  accounts  of  k*c  people  be  de- 
pereecute  him,  and  accused  him  to  the  scribes,  are  applicable  to  the  Negroes  of 
Romans  of  maintaining  a  secret  corre-  that  country,  and  the  two  large  streams 
spondence  with  Anuocbus,  king  of  Syria,  containing  crocodiles  and  hippopotamus- 
with  the  design  of  lighting  anew  the  flames  es  correspond  to  the  rivets  Senegal  and 
of  war.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly  Gambia.  Hanno  lived,  probably,  550  B.C., 
■o  Carthage,  to  demand  that  he  should  and  deserves  a  distinguished  place  amongst 


be  delivered  up.  He  saved  liimself,  how-  the  ancient  navigators.  The  Ptrifim  of 
ever,  by  fleeing  to  Cercina,  and  thence  to  Hanno  is  the  Grecian  translation  of  ma 
Tyre,   where   he  was  received  with  the    reloticaof  hisvoyago.   An  English  trarana- 


e  afterwards  went  to  tion  of  it  by  Falconer  appeared  in  1797 

io   me  court  of  Antiochus,  en-  (Sro.)— Two    Carthaginian    generals,    of 

a  to  declare  war  against  the  Ro-  the  name  of  Hanno,  commanded  in  Sicily, 

1  persuaded  him  that  Italy  must  successively,  during  the  first  Punic  war— 
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Another  Hanno  was  one  of  the  com-  being  a  mountain  tract,  is,  like  other 
menders  under  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  was  mining  districts,  deficient  in  corn.  The 
distinguished  by  several  fortunate  eater-  duchy  of  Luneburg  contains,  immense 
prises,  heaths,  called,  on  account  of  their  barren- 
HjnovEa ;  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  nees,  the  Arabia  of  Germany.  These  ore 
Germany,  erected  in  1811,  constating  of  turned  to  account  as  sheep-walks,  and, 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  the  principality  of  in  some  degree,  as  aflbrduig  nourish - 
Luneburg,  and  of  several  other  countries,  ment  to  bees.  The  com  cultivated  is  a 
It  does  not  form  a  consolidated  whole,  mixture  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but 
several  portions  of  it  being  detached  from  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  rye  and 
the  mam  body.  Area,  14,800  square  buckwheat;  peas  and  beans  are  very 
miles.  The  inhabitants,  in  1829,  amount-  generally  raised;  but  agriculture  is,  in 
ed  to  1,582£74,  of  whom  1,253^74  are  many  parts  of  thekJngdom.inaveryback- 
Lutherana,  200,000  Catholics,  and  the  rest  ward  state.  Thread  and  linen  manuftc- 
Cslviuieta,  Jews  and  Menonitea.  Its  fig-  tures  are  carried  o»  in  varioua  parts.  The 
ure  somewhat  resembles  sn  oblong  square,  other  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  are 
having  the  Elbe  along  its  north-east  side,  coarse  woollens,  paper,  leather  and  glass, 
the  German  ocean  on  the  north-west,  carried  on  in  a  number  ofplaeea,  but  an 
Dutch  Friesknd,  with  Prussian  Westpha-  a  small  scale  in  each.  The  only  town 
lis,  on  the  south-west,  and  Saxony  on  the  which  has  a  maritime  trade  of  conee- 
south-east  It  lies  between  6°  51'  and  ll"  quence  is  Embden.  Four  fairs  are  held 
51'  of  E.  Ion.,  and  51°  Iff  aud  53°  5*  of  annually  at  Hanover,  and  two  at  Owo- 
N.  lax.  In  1815,  it  was  divided  into  the  brack.  The  goods  imported  from  abroad 
11  following  provinces:  Calenberg,  Got-  are  English  manufactures  and  colonial 
tingen,  Luneburg,  Hoya  and  Diepholtz,  produce ;  linen  from  Erieeland  and  Prus- 
Hildeabeim,OsnabruclL,Verdei],  the  duchy  sia;  broadcloth,  silk  and  jewelry  from 
of  Bremen  (which  is  distinct  from  the  France.  The  chief  exports  are  coarse 
town],  Bentheim,  East  Friealand,  and  linen,  iron  and  copper  Hum  the  Hartz, 
Lingea  (with  part  of  the  lordships  of  timber  cut  into  planks,  with  horses  and 
Rheum  and  Meppeni  These  provinces  black  cattle  from  varioua  parts  of  the 
are  subdivided  into  107  baihwics.  With  country.  Hanover  has  one  university, 
the  exception  of  the  Hartz,  and  other  ele-  37  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  35*51  coin-. 
rated  tracts  in  the  south,  the  territory  of  man  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  four 
Hanover  consists  of  an  immense  plain,  seminaries  for  the  education  of  school  - 
with  gentle  undulations,  but  hardly  any  masters,  six  schools  for  mid  wives,  &c. 
tiling,  that  can  be  called  a  mountain.  In  Public  debt,  30,000,000  guilders ;  revenue 
the  south,  the  valleys  are  fertile.  In  the  of  1839,  3203,334  guilders ;  expenditure, 
north  are  many  barren  heaths  and  moon.  3,127,699;  standing  army,  ISjjMO  •  contin 
The  most  productive  tracts  are  those  along  gent  to  the  army  o?  the  Germanic  con  fed 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  have  been  eracy,  13,054.  Dec.  7,  1619,  the  prince 
reclaimed  from  a  marshy  state.  The  regent  of  England  gave  Hanover  a  con- 
mountain  tract  of  the  Hart/  is  covered  stitution,  if  we  may  designate  by  this 
with  vast  forests,  which  are  particularly  name  the  charter,  which  expressly  says, 
valuable  in  this  quarter,  as  they  afford  that  no  untried  principles  shall  be  intro- 
fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  mines,  with  duced ;  but  that,  in  the  main,  the  chambers 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  which  shall  exercise  the  same  privileges  as  the 
are  still  more  valuable  than  its  forests,  former  provincial  deputies.  The  pro- 
Thoeo  of  silver  were  discovered  as  early  vincial  estates  were  Dot  abolished,  and  the 
as  the  year  968,  and  are  supposed  to  have  regent  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to 
been  the  first  opened  in  Europe.  Iron,  change  and  modify  the  charter,  which  is 
copper  and  lead  are  wrought  here  to  a  founded  on  old  aristocratic  principles. 
gnat  extent ;  also  zinc  and  sulphur,  with  The  Hanoverian  nobility  b  noted  as  the 
green,  blue  and  white  vitriol.  The  iron  most  arrogant  in  Germany,  and  the  least 
mines  are  the  most  productive ;  and  their  .advanced  In  modem  liberal  ideas.  There 
annua]  tenth  yields  a  revenue  of  about  are  two  chambers,  neither  of  which  is 
£115^00  sterting.  The  rivers  of  Hanover  founded  on  the  principle  of  general  rep- 
are  the  Elbe  (joined  by  the  JeetzeL  the  resentaoori.  (&&:  European  Catutitutians, 
n,theCWe,the  Wee     '    '    r  "  -"""'      '       "'"'    ™       " 


ne,  and  the  Embs  (joined  by  the    duke  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  regent, 

StunteendHaze).  The  chief  lakes  are  those    in  his  speech,  reminded  the  two  chambers 
of  Steinhude  and  Dumrner,    The  Hartz,    that  they  were  divided  only  to  investigate 
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the  attain  of  the  country  more  thoroughly,  sinus  of  the  royal  family,  at  some  dis- 
and  not  to  have  different  principles  of  de-  tance  from  the  town.  The  inhabitant*!  of 
liberation.  Publicity  of  debate,  of  course,  Hanover  derive  their  chief  support  from 
was  not  admissible.  The  privileges  of  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  the  gentry 
these  chambers  amount  to  little  more  of  landed  property.  They  have,  however, 
than  the  liberty  of  discussing  matters  some  manufactures  on  a  small  scale,  such 
which  government  lays  before  them.  By  as  gold  and  silver  lace,  the  printing  of 
the  edict  of  Oct.  13, 1823,  the  government  cotton  and  linen,  the  preparation  of  cich- 
received  a  new  organization,  and  the  ory  for  coffee,  brewing,  making  of  vine- 
kingdom  was  divided  into  seven  districts,  gar,  &c.  Population,  27,500;  154  miles 
At  the  bead  is  a  ministry  at  Hanover,  W.  Berlin ;  Ion.  9°  43/  51"  E. ;  1st.  52° 
which  makes  reports  to  the  king  in  Erg-  VSI 25"  N. 

land,  and  receives  orders  in  regard  to  Hanoves;  a  poet-township,  in  Grafton 
affairs  of  importance.  In  many  parts  of  county,  New  Hampshire,  53  miles  N.  W. 
the  country,  the  feudal  jurisdictions  still  of  Concord,  109  from  Portsmouth,  and 
exist,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  judicial  114  from  Boston;  laL  43°  42*  N.  The 
and  executive  authority  is  still  united,  as  population,  in  1830,  was  2322.  Dart- 
was  formerly  the  case  almost  every  where,  mouth  college  is  situated  in  the  8.  W. 
At  Zelt,  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  part  of  the  township,  about  half  a  mile  E.  - 
Ernest  Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Lime-  of  the  river,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  where 
burg  line,  was  made  the  first  elector,  in  there  is  a  village  of  about  70  houses.  It 
1692.  Hb  son,  George  Lewis,  ascended  was  founded  by  doctor  EleaxerWheelock, 
the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  His  and  chartered  by  royal  grant,  in  1769. 
successors  have  been  sovereigns,  both  of  The  funds,  which  were  originally  created 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  In  the  time  by  charitable  individuals,  nave  been  iu- 
of  the  continental  wars,  Hanover  under-  creased  by  grants  from  the  legislatures 
went  many  changes ;  was  once  in  posses-  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
skin  of  Prussia;  afterwards  formed  the  afford,  at  present,  an  annual  income  of 
main  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  about  §1600.  The  college  library  con- 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  raised  to  tains  about  4000  volumes;  the  medical 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  The  duke  of  library  about  500 ;  and  two  libraries,  lie- 
Cambridge,  brother  to  William  IV,  is  longing  to  college  societies,  about  4000 
governor-general  of  Hanover.  each  ;  making,  in  all,  upwards  of  12,000 
Ha.io  ti  k  ;  a  chy  of  Germany,  the  capi-  -  volumes.  The  college  has  a  philosophical 
tal  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  on  the  apparatus,  chemical  apparatus,  an  anatom- 
Leine,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  ical  museum,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  is  The  executive  government  is  intrusted  to  a 
separated,  by  the  river,  into  two  parts,  president,  eight  professors,  and  two  tu- 
called  the  Old  and  New  Town.  These  tors.  The  number  of  under-graduates,  in 
were  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  and  1830,  was  137,  and  medical  students,  103. 
ditches ;  but,  in  1780,  part  of  the  ramparts  There  is  a  grammar-school  connected 
were  levelled,  and  hud  out  into  streets,  with  the  college,  which  has  about  50  stu- 
and  the  rest  formed  into  an  esplanade,  dents, 

where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  Hahsa,  or  Hakseatic  Leasdk.  In 
Leibnitz.  Hanover  belonged  to  the  Han-  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  sea 
senric  league,  in  the  middle  ages.  The  and  land  swarmed  with  pirates  and  rob- 
town  has  an  antiquated  aspect  This  is  hers.  The  German  trade,  during  this 
particularly  the  case  in  what  is  called  die  reign  of  violence,  became  exposed  to  va- 
OH  Town.  The  New  Town,  which  stands  rious  accidents,  when  the  merchants  lost 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  is  built  in  a  the  right  of  travelling  with  armed  attend- 
much  better  style  than  the  Old,  The  ants,  and  the  convoy  afforded  by  govera- 
public  buildings  are  the  elector's  palace,  ment  degenerated  into  a  means  of  extort- 
and  the  public  library,  founded  by  Leib-  ing  a  tax  without  yielding  any  protection, 
nhz.  The  charitable  institutions  are  an  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  which,  with  Bre- 
orpban  house,  two  hospitals,  and  two  men,  had  become  important,  since  the 
poor-houses.  For  the  purpose  of  educa-  time  of  the  Othos,  found  a  powerful  cotn- 
non,  there  is  a  gymnasium,  a  female  mon  enemy  in  the  Danish  long  Walde- 
school  of  industry,  and  several  elementary  roar,  whom  they  opposed  with  great  vigor. 
schools.  The  Georgianum  is  a  school,  This  circumstance,  the  insecurity  of  the 
erected  in  1796,  for  the  education  of  40  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  becotn- 
son  of  Hanoverian  nobles.  Herrnhau-  ing  constantly  more  infested  with  pirates, 
sen  and  MontbriDant  are  country  man-  end  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  roads, 
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gavo  rise  to  a  convention,  in  1239,  be-  no  in  Luncburg,  Unna  in  Westphalia, 
tween  Hamburg,  the  free  city  of  Ditmarsh,  Warbetv  in  Sweden,  Werben  in  the  Alt- 
and  Hadeln,  and,  in  1341,  to  a  confede-  mark,  Wesel,  Wiuby  in  Gothland,  Wis- 
racy  between  Hamburg  and  Lfibeck,  in  inar,  ZOtphen,  Zwoll  in  Guelderiand. 
which  they  mutually  engaged  to  defend  These  towns  were  divided  into  four  prov- 
each  other  against  all  violence,  and  par-  incea,  each  having  a  chief  town.  To  the 
ocularly  against  the  attacks  of  the  nobles,  first  belonged  the  Wendish  or  Vandalic 
The  confederacy  was  joined,  in  1S47,  by  towns ;  chief  city,  Lfibeck:  to  the  second, 
Brunswick,  which  served  as  a  depot  to  the  the  towns  of  Cleves,  the  Mark  and  West- 
two  fiist  named  towns;  for  while  Italy  pbalia,  and  the  four  towns  in  Guelderiand, 
was  in  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  Le-  which  were  not  subject  to  the  government 
van*  and  India,  a  commercial  route  had  of  Burgundy;  chief  city,  Cologne  :  to  the 
been  formed  through  Germany,  by  the  third  belonged  the  Saxon  and  Branden- 
way  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franco-  burg  towns ;  chief  city,  Brunswick :  and 
nia,  to  the  east  of  the  Hartz,  and  through  to  the  fourth,  the  Prussian  and  Livoniun 
Brunswick  to  Hamburg,  although,  at  the  towns;  chief  city,  Dontzic  At  another 
same  time,  some  goods  were  earned  down  period,  the  whole  was  divided  into  three 
the  Rhine.  Thus  Brunswick  was  espe-  provinces.  At  the  same  time,  four  great 
dully  interested  in  the  allied  towns,  which  factories  or  depots  were  established  in 
were  soon  joined  by  numerous  others,  foreign  countries :  at  Loudon,  in  1250 ;  at 
This  union  was  called,  by  way  of  emi-  Bruges,  in  1353 ;  at  Novgorod,  in  1272 ; 
nence,  the  Hanta,  which,  in  the  old  Ten-  and  at  Bergen,  in  1278.  Charters  from 
tonic  dialect,  signifies  a  league  for  mutual  kings  and  princes  gave  firmness  to  the  _ 
defence.  In  a  short  time,  the  members  whole ;  and,  in  1364,  an  act  of  confede-  ' 
became  so  numerous  that,  Id  I960,  a  diet  racy  was  drawn  up  at  Cologne.  In  the 
was  held  at  Lfibeck,  the  chief  city  of  the  14th  century,  the  league  every  where 
league.  Regular  meetings  of  the  con-  attained  a  high  political  importance,  and 
federacynow  took  place  there  every  three  gave  rise  to  the  developement  of  that 
years,  about  Whitsuntide,  and  the  general  commercial  policy  which  has  since  be- 
archives  of  the  league  were  kept  there,  come  intimately  connected  with  all  pohti- 
The  number  of  the  House  towns  varied,  cal  relations,  but  of  which  the  sovereigns 
The  largest  number  was  85,  as  follows:  of  that  time  had  little  idea.  The  object  of 
Anclam,  Andernach,  Aschersleben,  Ber-  the  league  was  now  more  fully  declared  : 
■In,  Bergen  in  Norway,  Bielefeld,  Bob-  to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce 
want  mTriesland,  Brandenburg,  Brauna-  from  pillage ;  to  guard  and  extend  the 
berg,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Buxtehude  in  foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  cities, 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  Csirrpen  in  Overys-  and,  as  fsraa  practicable,  (o  monopolize  it ; 
sel,  Dantcic,  Demmin  in  Pomerania,  De-  to  manage  the  administration  of  justice 
venter,  Dorpat,  Dortmund,  Duisburg,  Ein-  within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy ;  to 
beck  in  the  Hartz,  Elbing,  Elbtira in  Guel-  prevent    injustice  by   public   assemblies, 


prevent    injustice  by   public   assemblies, 

deriand,  Emmerich  in  Cleves,  Frankfort  diets,  and  courts  of  arbitration ;  and  to 

.  on  the  Oder,  Golnow  in  Pomerania,  Gob-  maintain  the  rights  and  immunities  re- 

lar,    Gottingen,    Greifhwald,    Grdhingen,  ceived  from  princes,  and,  if  possible,  to 

Halle  in  Saxony,  Halberstadt,  Hamburg,  increase  and  extend  them.    Among  the 

Hameln,  Hamm  in  Westphalia,  Hanover,  internal  regulations  were,  the  obligations 

Harderwyck  in  Guelderiand,   Helmstadt,  incurred,  on  being  received  into  the  con- 

Hervorden    in    Westphalia,  Hildeaheim,  federacy,  to  furnish  soldiers  and  vessels, 

Kiel,  Coesfeld  in  Minister.  Colberg,  Co-  or,  in  certain  cases,  money  as  a  substitute, 

lagrteonfreRhme,K6mgBbergmPraesia,  and  to  pay  the  duties  end  amercements. 

Cracow  in  Poland,  Culm  in  Prussia,  Lem-  The  league  exercised  a  judicial  power, 

go  in  Westphalia,  Lixheim  in  Lorraine,  and  inflicted  the  greater  and  lesser  ban. 


on  tits  borders  of  Alsace,  Lfibeck,  Lfine-  Any  place  which  incurred  these  punish - 
burg,  Magdeburg,  Minden  in  Hanover,  meats  wss  ssid  to  be  vtrhmued.  Foreign 
M (taster,  Nimeguen  in  Guelderiand,  Nord-    factories  were  subjected  to  an  almost  mo- 


heim,  Oaoabruck,  Osterburg  in  the  Alt-  nastic  discipline,  which  even  required  the 

mark,  Paderborn,  Quedbuburg,  Bevel,  Ri-  celibacy  of  factors,  masters  and  members 

ga,  Rostock,  Rugeawalde,  Ruremond  in  of  the  guilds.    The  laws  prescribed  to  the 

Guelderiand,  Salzwedel,  Seehausen  in  the  agents  of  the  English  fur  companies,  in 

mark  of  Brandenburg,  Soest  in  Weatpba-  North  America,  and  the  North-west  and 

Ka,atad8inBremen,Stargard,Staverenin  Hudson's    bay  companies,    resemble,  in 

Frieeland,  StendaL,  Stettin,  Stolpe,  Stral-  many  particulars,  these  of  the  Hanseabc 

sund,  Thorn,  Venloo  in  Guelderiand,  Veil-  factories.  By  a  uniform  adherence  to  their 
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great  object,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  once;  and  when  the  discovery  of  Ammw 

good  Older,  the  Hanaeatic  eitieo  obtained  produced  a  total  revolution  in  trade,— then 

b  great  importance,  although  the  confed-  the  dissolution  of  the  Hanaeatic  league 

eracy  was  never  formally  acknowledged  was    evidently    approaching.     The   Taut 

by  the  empire ;  and   kings  and  princes  diet  wu  held  at  Lubeck,  in  1630,  and  the 

were,  in  reality,  more  dependent  on  the  confederation  was  dissolved.     But  Hani 

league  than  it  was  on  them.     The  Honae  burg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen  united  anew 

towns  in  England  were  exempted  from  (ana,  in  certain  cases,  Dantzic  waa  admit- 

dtrties  on  exports,  and  in  Denmark,  Swe*  ted  among  them),  though  not  under  the 

dm  and  Russia,  from  those  on  imports —  name  of  Hanseanc  towns,     in  182ti,  Great 

privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  no  sub-  Britain  concluded  treaties  with  the  Han- 

jects  of  those  countries.    The  extensive  seatic  towns,  regulating  the  trade  on  prin- 

carrying  trade  of  the   Hanaeatic  confed-  ciples  of  reciprocity,  the  same  aa  with 

eracy  waa.a  great  source  of  wealth;  and,  Sweden,  Denmark,  4c      [See   Bremen, 

at  length,  there  waa  no  mart  in  Europe  Hamburg,  IMeek,  and  free  CitUi.)     Toe 

which  waa  not  gradually  drawn  within  name  of  flame  fouiu  no  longer  exists  in 

the  circle  of  its  influence;   and,  by  the  the  vocabulary  of   politics,      Hamburg, 

greatness  of  ha  wealth  and  the  might  of  its  Bremen,  Lubeck  and  Frankfort  are  styled, 

arms,  it  became  the  mistress  of  crowns,  ir»  the  German  confederation,  ihefoitrjrtt 

and  lands  and  seas.     It  conquered  Eric  citiu. 

and  Hakon,  kings  of  Norway,  and  Waldo-  Hans  Foli.  (See  fhix.) 
mar  III  of  Denmark.  It  deposed  a  king  Hams  Sachs,  (See  Sacfu.) 
of  Sweden,  and  gave  his  crown  to  Albert,  Hawwat,  Jonas,  a  merchant  and  travel- 
duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  1428,  it  equip-  ler,  distinguished  for  his  active  benevo- 
ped  a  fleet  of248  Bhips,with  12,000  soldiers,  fence,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  1713. 
against  Copenhagen.  NiederhoffJ  a  bur-  At  an  early  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
gomartcr  of  Dantzic,  ventured  to  declare  merchant  at  Lisbon,  and,  m  1743,  became 
war  against  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  a  partner  in  an  English  house  at  Peters- 
England,  Denmark  and  Flanders  con-  burg.  The  concerns  of  the  partnership 
eluded  treaties  with  the  league,  for  the  rendering  a  journey  to  Persia  desirable,  it 
extension  of  their  commerce.  It  under-  was  gladly  undertaken  by  Mr,  Hanway, 
took  to  provide  for  the  security  of  com-  who  went  to  Astrabad  with  a  cargo  of 
mcrce  on  the  Baltic  and  North  seas.  In  English  goods.  In  1753,  he  published  a 
the  country  under  ita  immediate  influenco,  work  entitled  An  Historical  Account  of 
it  constructed  canals,  and  introduced  a  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea, 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures.  &c.,  with  the  particular  History  of  the 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  Hanse  towns  great  Usurper  Nadir  Kouli  (4  vols.  4to.). 
waa  naturally  dependent  on  the  continu-  In  the  same  year,  he  engaged  in  the  con- 


cerning the  naturalization  of 
to  it;  and  when  those  circumstances  the  Jews,  and  puhht-hed  a  Review  of  the 
changed,  the  league  was  destined  to  fall,  proposed  Naturalization,  by  a  Merchant;  a 
When,  therefore,  the  routes  by  land  and  third  edition  of  which  appeared  the  same 
aea  were  no  longer  '  insecure  ;  when  year.  From  this  time,  Mr.  Hanway  con- 
princes  learned  the  advantages  of  trade  to  tintied  publishing,  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
their  own  states,  and  turned  their  attention  all  relating  to  points  of  public  good,  or 
to  the  formation  of  a  naval  force  of  their  schemea  of  charity  and  utility.  His  fel- 
own,  and  the  encouragement  of  naviga-  low  citizens  entertained  such  a  sense  of 
tion ;  when  the  inland  members  of  the  his  merits,  that  a  deputation  of  the  nrinci- 
coo  federation  perceived  that  the  great  pal  merchants  of  London  waited  upon 
seaport  towns  had  a  separate  interest  of  lord  Bute,  to  request  that  some  public 
their  own,  and  used  them  principally  to  mark  of  favor  might  be  conferred  upon  a 
promote  their  own  ends;  when  the  mari-  man  who  had  done  so  much  service  to 
time  towns  ceased  to  be  the  masters  of  the  the  community,  at  the  expense  of  his  pri- 
Bahie,  and  the  German  princes  deter-  vate  fortune.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
mined  to  subject  those  of  the  interior  to  made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy;  which 
their  immediate  control,  in  order  to  secure  poet  he  hold  for  twenty  years,  and,  on  res 
the  greatest  possible  advantages  from  their  ignation,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  salary 
commerce,  to  which  they  were  encour-  for  life.  He  died  in  1786,  and  a  monu- 
aged  especially  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  ment  was  erected  to  him  by  subaerip- 
who  thought  to  improve  the  commerce  don, 

of  bis  possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  HApaaDaa  (property  i/oirfrwv] ;  asmal] 

was,  consequently,  disaffected  to  the  alii-  place  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aargau,  on 
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ling  with  one  of  the  English 
induced  him  to  resign  his  place  in 
id  to  enter  the  service  of  Bruns 


the  right  bank  of  the  Aer.    Hie  castle  derstanding 

wm  built,  in  the  11th  century,  by  bishop  princes  indu 

Werner,    on   a    Steep,    rocky   situation;  1783, and  to  enter  the  service  of*Bruns- 

whence  the  name,  which  was  originally  wick.    The  duke  sent  him  to  Berlin,  in 

HabickHhav  (Hawks-Castle).     The  pro-  1786,  with  the  will  of  Frederic  II,  which 

prietors  of  Hapsburg  became,  at  a  Eater  had  ■been  deposited  with  him.    Here  lie 

period,   counts  of  Hapsburg,  and  grad-  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  duke 

"ally   acquired   a  more    extensive   tern-  sent  him  repeatedly  to  the  same  place.   In 

lory.     In  1273,  Rodolph,  count  of  Haps-  1790,   he  was  made  minister  of  the  last 

burg,  was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany,  margrave   of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,   on 

He  is  the  founder  of  the  reigning   house  the  recommendation  of  Prussia.     When 

of  Austria,  which  is  of  the  bne  of  Haps-  the   margravnte    was  incorporated    with 

burg-Lorraine.    From  Rodolph  to  Charies  Prussia,  Hardenberg  remained  in  bis  of- 

VI,  the  Austrian  monarchs  were  of  the  fice,  and  was  made  Prussian  minister  of 

Hapsburg  male  line.    Haria  Theresa,  who  state,  and,    soon  after,   cabinet  minister, 

succeeded  Charles  VI,   married  Francis  April  5,   1795,  he  signed  the  peace  be 

Stephen  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  1745,  was  tween  the  French  republic  and   Prussia, 

chosen  emperor  of  Germany.     Their  son,  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    At  the  begin- 

the  first  of  the  Hapsburg- Lorraine  line,  ning  of  this  century,  Berlin  became  the 

Joseph  II,  died  1790.   His  successor,  Leo-  centre  of  many  negotiations  between  the 

pold  II,  died  1792.   His  successor,  Francis  northern    powers.     The  minister  Haug- 

(as  emperor  of  Germany,  II ;  aa  emperor  witz  favored  France,  but  the  influence  of 

of  Austria,  l\  is  the  present  sovereign.  Hardenberg  decided  the  Prussian  cabinet 

The  castle  of  Hapsburg  is  still  to  be  seen  to  take  part  with  England.    Count  Haug- " 

on  the  Wulpeleberg.  witz  therefore  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 

Hakdenbeb.ii,  Frederic  von  ;  known  as  Haidenberg  succeeded  him,  in  August, 
an  author  under  the  name  of  jVeooK*,  1804.  The  disasters  which  Prussia  soon 
bom  May  2,  1772,  died  March  25,  1601.  after  suffered,  in  the  conflict  with  Napo- 
His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his  leon,  are  well  known.  In  consequence 
education.  In  Jena,  Von  Hardenberg  of  the  treaty  of  December  15,  1605, 
studied  philosophy,  and  at  Leipsic  and  which  Haugwitz  concluded  at  Vienna, 
Wittenberg,  the  law.  From  thence  he  between  Prussia  and  France,  Hardenberg 
went  to  TennsUdt,  where  it  was  intended  again  gave  up  his  place  to  that  minister ; 
be  should  be  practically  instructed  in  ju-  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
risprudence.  In  December,  1797,  be  1606,  be  once  more  resumed  the  non-folio, 
went  to  Freyberg,  where  Julia  von  Char-  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  asked  for  his 
penber  won  hie  affections.  In  1799,  be  dismission;  but, in  1610,  the  king  of  Prus- 
ibrmed  a  friendship  with  L.  Tieck  and  sin  appointed  him  chancellor  of  state 
the  two  Bchlegeb.  He  had  made  himself  (prime  minister),  and  endeavored  to  form 
well  acquainted  with  law,  natural  pinion-  a  union  with  France ;  but  the  disasters  of 
opby,  mathematics  and  philosophy,  but  the  French  army  in  Russia  changed  fain 
was  most  eminent  for  his  poetical  talents,  policy.  Hardenberg  signed  the  peace  of 
In  the  works  of  Novaks,  there  is  a  singu-  Paris,  and  was  created  prince.  He  went 
lax  mixture  of  imagination,  sensibility,  re-  to  London  with  the  sovereigns,  and  was 
ligkm  and  mysticism.  He  was  the  gen-  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  at  the 
tleat  and  most  amiable  of  enthusiasts,  congress  of  Vienna.  He  was  subsequent- 
Some  of  his  hymns  are  very  beautiful,  ly  the  active  agent  in  all  matters  in  which 
His  novel  Heinrieh  van  O/terdutgm  was  Prussia  took  part ;  he  was  made  president 
left  unfinished.  His  Hymns  to  Night  of  the  council  of  state ;  was  present,  in 
have  the  greatest  merit  His  works  have  1818,  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cbapeue ; 
been  published  at  Berlin  (1814  and  1816,  in  1819,  at  Carlsbad ;  in  1820,  at  Vienna, 
3d  edit).  at  Troppau  and  Verona.     While  on  a 

HianKirBEfts,  Charles  Augustus  (baron,  journey  m  the  north  of  Italy,  he  fell  sick 
afterwards  prince  of) ;  Prussian  chancellor  at  Pavia,  and  died  at  Genoa,  November 
of  State.  He  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May  27,  1822.  As  to  his  political  principles  in 
31, 1750,  and,  after  having  completed  his  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  an  active 
studies  in  Leipsia  and  Gottingen,  entered  minister  of  the  holy  alliance  ;  but,  still, 
into  the  civil  service  of  Ins  country  in  be  understood  that  the  time  of  feudalism 
1770.  He  passed  severalyeara  in  travel-  was  pest,  and  his  abolition  of  feudal  sor- 
ting through  Germany,  France,  Holland,  vices  and  privileges  in  Prussia  will  always 
and  particularly  England.  In  1776,  he  be  remembered  in  his  favor.  He  patron- 
was  made  privy  counsellor;  but  a  rrusun-  iked  the  sciences  munificently,  and  the 
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foundation  of  die  university  of  Bonn  is  extraordinary  hypothesis,  tout  almost  all 
honorable  to  him.     He  loved  power,  but,"   the  writings  under  the  names  of  the  Greek 

at  the  name  time,  his  administration  had  and  Roman  poets  and  historians,  are  the 

many  good  features,     In  the  yean  1607 —  spurious  productions  of  the  13th  century. 

1810,  prince  Hardenberg  wrote  Memo  in  His  exceptions  to  this  denunciation  are, 

on  bis  Time,  from  1801  to  the  Peace  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  as  well  as 

Tilsit,    and,  before  his   death,  gave  the  of  some  of  those  attributed  to  Horace  and 

manuscript  to  Schoil,  a  counsellor  of  state.  Virgil.      He  contends,  at  the  same  time, 

The    king,    however,  sealed  it  with   his  that  the  two  latter  are  allegorical  writers, 

anna,  and  ordered  it  not  lobe  opened  un-  ■  who,  under  the  names  of  LaJege  and  vEne- 

til  1850.     Hardenberg  was  twice  married,  as,  have  represented  the  Christian  relig- 

His  bod  by  the  first  marriage  is  a  count,  ion  and  the  life   of  its  founder.      This 

and  in  the  Danish  service.  treatise  was  condemned  and  proscribed, 

IUbjhcahute,  king  of   England  and  the  author  was  called  upon  for  a  public 

Denmark, was thesonofCanute,hy  Emma,  recantation  of  his  errors,  which  in  fact  he 

daughter  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  made ;  but  be  afterwards  repeated  his  of- 

Ile  succeeded  bis  rather  on  the  Danish  fence  in  other  publications.    Among  his 

throne  in  1038,   and,  at  the  same  time,  103  works  are,  Monmi  antupd  Pojmlorum 

kid  claim  to  that  of  England,  which  had  et  Urbium  ULustrali  (1684) ;  Pliny  £  Natu- 

devolved  to  lus  elder  and    half-brother,  ml  History,  in  usumDelphini  (5  vols,  4to_ 

Harold.     A  compromise  was  effected,  by  1685) ;  and  another  in  12  folio  volumes  of 

which  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  The  Councils  (1705).     On  this  latter  work 

was,  for  a  while,  held  in  his  name  by  his  he  expended  a  great  deal  of  tune  and 

mother  Emma;  and,  on  the  death  of  his  labor,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  parlia- 

brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  whole.    His  ment     He  considered  all  the  councils, 

government  was  violent  and  tyrannical ;  previous  to  that  of  Trent,  as  imaginary, 

be  revived  the  odious  tax   of  Danegelt,  A  selection  from  father  Hardouin's  works, 

and  punished,  with  great  severity,  the  in-  comprising  most  of  those  which  had  fallen 

surrections    which    it  occasioned.      The  under  the  censure  of  the  Romish  church, 

death  of  this  despicable  prince,  in  conse-  appeared,  in  1700,  at  Amsterdam.    The 

quence  of  intemperance  at  tbe  nuptials  of  following  epitaph,  which  has  been  erro- 

a  Danish  nobleman,  brought  his  •reign  to  neousry    ascribed   to   Atterbury,   and 

n  early  termi    "'""    ""   "L "'  ■--■-"  ■  ...  .   i.  t>         

is  subjects,  in 

HardBKSS,    in  physiology  ;    the  resist-  Hie  j  act  I  hominum  paradan 

ance  opposed  by  a  body  to  impression,  or  Orbi*  liitenui  pwteDi™ 

to  the  separation  of  its  particles.    This  Veoerand*  ■{&"*•*«** <* « 

property  depends  on  the  force  of  eohe-  Somniaet  inaudiiaco  nc'"""' 
siou,  or  on  that  which  chemists  call  qffn- 
itg,  joined  to  tbe  arrangement  of  the  per. 

deles,  to  their  figure,  and  other  circum-  x»u.™.;i.j..,,m..1., 

stances.     A  body?  says  H.  Hauy,  is  eon-  Deliru.  .eaex. 

sidcred  more  hard  in  proportion  as  it  pre-  "*"■  {kpu»)-    The  generic  characters 

sents  greater  resistance  to  the  friction  of  ofmi8weils^ownanirnalare,fomcirrting 

another  hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  file;  or  »«th  m  the  upper  jaw,  and  two  in  the 

as  it  is  more  capable  of  wearing  or  work-  »wer ;  two  of  the  upper  teeth,  however, 

ing  into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  may  ■"  placed  behind  the  others,  and  ore  of  a 

be  applied  by  friction.     Lapidaries  judge  much  smaller  size ;  the  whole  dental  for- 

of  the  hardness  of  fine  atones,  &c^  from  nulla  is,  incisors  J,  canines  $,  molnrs  §  £ 

tbe  difficulty  with  which  they  are  worn  —28;  the  two  fore  feet  with  five,  and  the 

down,  or  polished;  hinder  with   four,  toes.     These  animals 

Hirdodlt,  John  ;    a  learned  French  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  tbe 

Jesuit,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  intimate  world,  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food, 

acquaintance  with  the  classical  authors  of  and  all  remarkably  timid.    They  mn  by 

antiquity,  than  remarkable  for  the  singu-  a  kind  of  leaping  pace,  and,  in  walking, 

hrity  of  bis  opinions  respecting  the  au-  use  their  hind  feet  as  far  as  the   beeL 

thentkity  of  their  writings.     He  was  bom  Their  tails  are  either  very  short  or  almost 

in  1646,  at  Quimperin  Bretngne,  and  died  wanting.     The  female  goes  with  young 

at  Paris,  1739.    The  work  by  which  he  is  about  a  month,  generally  producing  three 

principally  known,  is  his  Chronologic  ex  to  six  st  a  litter,  and  this  about  four  times 

.f\fr  i  ■■  in  in  ff  nfiiTiii'f  rrsfi'fi  tf  rr  Prrrf t  ■  in'-  Jt  tflm  a  year.    The  eyes  of  the  young  are  open 

«w  ttervdiaikwx,  in  which  he  supports  the  at  birth.     The  dam  suckles  them  about 


166  HARE— HAHEM. 

SO  days,  after  which  they  leave  her,  and  fore  legs  an  shorter  and  the  hinder  longer 
procure  their  own  food.  The  European  "Sn  proportion  than  thorn  of  the  European- 
hare  (L.  timidtu)  ia  found  throughout  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  the 
Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  change  in  the  color  of  the  hair  ia  by  no 
color  of  this  specie*  is  if  b  tawny  red  on  means  as  remarkable  as  it  ia  farther  north, 
the  back  and  sides,  and  while  on  the  whepe  it  becomes  white,  or  nearly  so. 
belly.  The  eon.  which  are  very  long,  This  species  is  from  14  to  18  inches  long, 
are  tipped  with  black ;  the  eyos  are  very  The  American  hare  generally  keeps  with- 
Iarge>  and  prominent  The  length  of  this  in  ita  form  during  the  day,  feeding  early 
animal  is  about  two  feet,  and,  when  ftill  in  the  morning  or  at  night.  The  flesh  is 
grown,  it  weighs  six  to  eight  pounds.  Itiaa  dark  colored,  but  is  much  esteemed  as  an 
watchful,  timid  creature,  always  lean,  and,  article  of  food.  It  is  in  ita  prime  late  in 
from  the  form  of  its  legs,  runs  swifter  up  the  autumn  and  in  the  winter.  It  ia  not 
hill  than  on  level  ground.  Hares  feed  on  hunted  in  this  country  ai  in  Europe,  but 
vegetables,  and  are  very  fond  of  the  baric  ia  generally  roused  by  a  dog,  and  shot  or 
of  young  trees;  their  favorite  food,  how-  caught  by  means  of  snares  or  a  common 
ever,  ia  parsley.  Their  flesh  was  forbid-  box  trap :  this  latter  ia  the  most  usual 
den  to  be  eaten  among  the  Jews  and  the  mode.  In  its  gait,  it  ia  very  similar  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  whilst  the  Romans,  on  the  European,  leaping  rather  than  running, 
mtraiy,  held  it  in  great  esteem.  "Mtr  Like  that  animal,  it  breeds  several  times 
..j-._.j..  ,j„™-_  — ■„.„!— —■ — Martial;  during  the  year.  There  are  several  other 
rate  of  the  hare  inhabiting  North 
aeries,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 

, _  J  the  polar  hare  (L.  glaeiaUi).      This 

sapiens  ttctabitw  armot."  The  flesh  is  occurs  in  vast  numbers  towards  the  ex- 
now  much  prized  for  its  peculiar  flavor,  treme  northern  part  of  the  continent.  It 
though  it  is  very  black,  dry,  and  devoid  is  larger  than  the  common  hare.  The  fur 
of  fat.  The  voice  of  the  hare  is  never  is  exceedingly  thick  and  Woolly,  of  the 
heard  but  when  it  is  seized  or  wounded,  purest  white  in  the  cold  months,  with  the 
At  such  tunes,  it  utters  a  sharp,  loud  cry,  exception  of  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair  at 
not  very  unlike  that  of  a  child.  It  has  a  the  tip  of  the  ears.  In  summer,  the  .hair 
remarkable  instinct  in  escaping  from  its  becomes  of  a  grayish  brown.  (See  Rahbil.) 
enemies ;  and  many  instances  of  the  but-  Hiiiur  is  a  single  or  double  fissure 
prising  sagacity  of  these  animals  are  on  of  the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  divided 
record,  though  it  appears  that  all  of  them  into  two  or  three  parts,  and  is  thus  mode 
do  not  possess  equal  experience  and  cun-  to  resemble  the  lip  of  the  bare.  Children 
ning.  A  perpetual  war  is  carried  on  are  not  unfrequently  bom  with  this  de- 
against  them  by  cats,  wolves,  and  birds  of  formity.  The  fissure  is  sometimes  con- 
prey  ;  and  even  man  makes  use  of  every  fined  to  the  lip,  but  more  commonly 
artifice  to  entrap  these  defenceless  and  extends  to  the  gums  and  palate,  which  it 
timid  creatures.  They  are  easily  tamed,  divides  into  two  parts.  It  produces  great 
but  never  attain  such  a  degree  of  attach-  difficulty  in  speech,  and  besides  keeping 
merit  as  renders  them  domestic,  always  the  mouth  open,  and  thus  suffering  tbo 
availing  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  saliva  to  escape,  it  is  a  dreadful  defomiitj- 
to  escape.  Among  the  devices  of  hares  in  appearance.  It  isverycommon,but,tbr- 
to  elude  their  pursuers,  the  following  have  tuuRtely, is  easily  curable,  so  that  it  seldom 
been  observed :  Getting  up  into  a  hollow  goes  long  unremedied,  unless  from  choice 
tree,  or  upon  ruined  walls;  throwing  or  timidity.  The  operations  for  removing 
themselves  into  a  river,  and  floating  down  this  most  unfortunate  deformity,  in  its 
some  distance ;  or  swimming  out  into  a  worst  forms,  are  among  the  merits  which 
lake,  keeping  only  their  nose  above  the  have  given  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Des- 
surfuce;  returning  on  theirown  sceut,&c  sauh. 

The  American  lure  [L.  Jtmtnemm*),  so  Hi  rem  (Arabic,  tacred,  the  sanctuary] 

well  known  under  the  name  of  rabbit,  is  is  used,  by  Mussulmans,  to  signify  the 

found  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  women's  apartments,  which  are  forbidden 

The  summer  hair  is  dark  brown  on  the  to  every  roan  except  the  husband.    It 

upper  part  of  the  head,  lighter  on  the  answers,  in  some  measure,  to  the  gyno- 

aides,  and  of  an  ash   color  below  ;  the  eeum  of  the  Greeks.    The  term  scnfrKo, 


i  wide,  edged  with  white,  tipped  often  used  try  Europeans  for  Aaron,  is  a 

__j     ......  .  .f  ...  'nof  the  word  lerxd,!.^  palace. 

, ea  are  served  by  female  staves, 

having  the  inferior  surface  turned  up;  the  and  guarded  by  black  eunuchs;  the  head 


With  brown,  and  dark  colored  on  their    corruption  of  the  word  lend,  L  e,  palace. 
i   tail,  dark  above,  white  beneath,    The  ladies  are  served  by  f— -* 


HAREM— HARLEQUIN. 

X     There  belonging  to  S 

.      .                        old,  the  tenant,  consisting  or  the  best  heart,  either 

other  of  the  new  palace,  each  of  which  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  which  he  had  at  die 

has  its  liarcm.     The  one  is  occupied  by  time  of  bis  death ;  and,  in  some  manors, 

the  women  of  former  sultans,  and  those  the  best  goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c,  are 

who  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  called  kanot*.    . 

reigning  prince  ;   the   other,  by  such  as  Harleiah  Library.     (See  Hurley.) 

rtiU  enjoy  his  fevor.     Doctor  Clarke,  who  Harlem.    (See  Haarlem.) 


visited    the  summer  palace    during  the         IIarle^oin  (arUeddno,  Italian).     _. 

absence  of  the  occupants,  has  given  ft  not  in  our  power  to  determine  the  etymul- 

particular  description  of  it  in  bis  Travels  ogy  of  the  name  of  this  dramatic  person- 

( vol.  iii,  pp.  30 — 37V    The  women  of  the  age.     Manage  derives  it  from  a  comedian, 


imperial  harem  are  all  slaves,  generally  who  was  so  called  because  he  frequented 
Circassians'  or  Georgians;  for  no  free  born  the  house  of  M.  de  Harlay,  in  the  reign  of 
Turkish  woman  can  be  introduced  into  it    Henry  III  of  France.     Baueux  derives  it 


is  an  odah-lk,  or  concubine.     Their  num-  from  the  satirical  drama  of  the  Greeks. 

her  depends  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Riccobini    conjectures    (History    of    the 

sultan,   but   is   very    considerable.     His  Italian    Theatre)    that  the   dress  of  the 

mother,  female  relations  and  grandees,  vie  harlequins  is  no  other  than  the  centunadut 

with   each  other  in  presenting  bun  the  of  die  old  Roman  mimL,  who  had  their 

handsomest  slaves.      Out  of  this  great  heads  shaved,  and  were  called  planiptda 

number  he  chooses  seven  wives,  although  (barefooted).    To  the  reasons  adduced  by 

but   four  ore   allowed   by    the    prophet.  Riccobini,    we    may  add  the  ridiculous 

These  are  called  cadins,  and  have  splendid  sword  of  the  ancient  minti,  which,  with 

appointments.      The  one  who  first  pre-  the  harlequin,  has  been  converted  into  a 

sents  him  with  a  male  heir  is  styled  the  stick.     Hariequins  and  buffoons  are  also 

tidttma,  by  way  of  eminence.     She  must  called  zoom,  by  the  best  Tuscan  writers, 

then  retire  into  the  aH  «rtn  (old  palace);  probably  from  the  Latin  timnio,  of  which 

but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne,  she  Cicero  [De  Oratart,  ii,  61)  gives  a  descrip- 

returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the  tion  applying  so  strongly  to  the  harlequin, 

title  of  sultana  valide.     She  is  the  only  that  it  places  his  derivation  from  the  plo- 

woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  nipedet    almost    beyond  a  doubt.      The 

a  veil ;  none  of  the   others,   even  when  character  of  the  ancient  harlequin  was  a 

rick,  are  permitted -to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in  mixture  of  extravagant  buffoonery  with 

the  presence  of  any  ono  except  the  sultan,  great  corporeal  agility,  so  that  his  body 

When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  seemed  almost  constantly  in  the  mr.     He   ' 

is  covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and  was  impudent,  droll,   satirical  and   low, 

the  pulse  felt  through  gauze.     The  life  of  and    often    indecent  in  his  expressions. 

the  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent  But,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  his 

in  bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the  gar-  character  was  essentially  changed.    The 

voluptuous  dances  modem  harlequin  laid  aside  the  peculiari- 


perfbrmed  by  their  slaves,  &c  The  ties  of  his  predi 
women  of  other  Turks  enjoy  the  society  simple,  ignorant 
of  their  friends  at  the  bains  or  each  oth-    hard  to  be  winy, 


ther  Turks  enjoy  the  society    simple,  ignorant  servant,  who  tries  very 


el's  houses,  appear  in  public  accompanied  being  malicious.  He  is  a  parasite,  cow- 
by  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and  enjoy  a  de-  ardly,  yet  faithful  and  active,  but  easily 
gree  of  liberty  which  increases  as  they  induced,  by  fear  or  interest,  to  commit  all 
descend  in  rank.  But  those  of  the  sultan  aorta  of  tricks  and  knaveries.  He  is  a 
have  none  of  these  privileges.  When  chameleon,  who  assumes  all  colors,  and 
transferred  to  the  summer  residences  on  can  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
the  Bospborus,  they  are  removed  at  break  actor,  the  principal  character  on  the  stage. 
of  day,  pass  from  the  garden  to  the  boats  He  must  excel  in  extempore  sallies.  The 
between  two  screens,  while  the  eunuchs,  modem  harlequin  plays  many  droll  tricks, 
for  a  considerable  distance  round,  worn  which  have  been  handed  down,  from  gen- 
every  one  oft)  on  pain  of  death.  Each  oration  to  generation,  for  centuries.  This 
boat  has  a  cabin  covered  with  cloth,  and  account  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
the  eunuchs  keep  the  boatmen  or  hot-  Italian  harlequin.  Italy,  in  fact,  paru'eu- 
tandjix  at  a  distance.  It  is,  of  course,  only  larly  in  the  comaudta  aelFarle,  is  his  not  li- 
the richer  Moslems  who  can  maintain  ral  scene  of  action.  He  can  only  be  prop- 
harems;  the  poorer  classes  have  generally  erly  appreciated  when  seen  in  that  de- 
but one  wife.                        .  partment  of  the  drama,  and  distinct  from 

Hakiot,  or  Hemot,  in  law;  a  due  all  other  similar  personages.    Whether  he 

voi,  vt.  15 


170.  HARLEQUIN— HARMONIA. 

is  to  be  tolerated  or  Dot,  ie  a  question  of  death  of  the  queen  in  1714.    Whatever 

importance.     He  has  found  on  able  ad.ro-  projects  may  have  been  formed  by  others 

cste  in  Moser  (Harlequin,  or  Defence  of  of  the  parry,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 

the  Grotesque-Comic).    (See  Mask.)  The  for  believing  that  lord  Oxford  hud   en 

gallant,  obsequious   French   harlequin   is  gaged  in  any  measures  to  interrupt  the 

an  entirely  national  mask.     In  the  Vaude-  Protestant  succession.    Early  in  the  reign 

ville  theatre,  he  is  silent,  with  a  black  half  of  George  I,  he  was,  however,  impeached 

mask,  and  reminds  one,  throughout  the  of  high  treason  by  the  house  of  commons, 

representation,  of  the  grace  and  agility  of  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.     He 

the  col    (See  Cartin.)    In  England,  he  remained  in  confinement  till  June,  1717, 

became  a  lover  and  a  magician;  and, in  when,  at  his  own  petition, he  was  brought 

exchange  forthe  gift  of  language,  of  which  before  the   house  of  peers,  and,  after  a 

-he  was  there  deprived,  he  wsa  invested  public  trial,  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to 

with  the  wonder-working  wand,  from  the  his  charge.     The  restof  his  life  wag  spent 

'  n  of  which  Mr.  Douce  pronoun-  in  adding  to  his  literary  stores,  in  the  to I- 

:o  be  the  "illegitimate  successor  lection  of  which  he  expended  a  consider- 


of  the  old  Vice"  (On  Shakspesre,  i,  458).  able  portion  of  the  wealth  which  his  pub- 
(See  Punchinello.)  A  standing  grotesque  he  employments  had  enabled  him  to  accu- 
charactcr,  on  the  German  stage,  was  called  mulate.  He  died  Hay  21,  1724.  His 
Hansururtt  (Jock- Pudding),  and  answered  patronage  was  extended  to  Swift,  Pope, 
to  the  Dutch  Pickled-Herring,  the  French  and  other  literary  men.  Lord  Oxford 
Jean-Potage,  the  Italian  (more  properly  published  a  Letter  to  Swift  for  correcting 
Neapolitan)  Maccaroni,  and  the  English  and  improving  the  English  Tongue ;  an 
Jack-Pudding.  This  family  was  a  race  Essay  on  public  Credit ;  an  Essay  upon 
of  gourmands,  clowns,  coarse  and  rude  in  Loans ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
their  wit.  of  the  Commons  of  England.  He  was 
Haslet,  Robert ;  earl  of  Oxford,  and  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  son  Edward, 
earl  Mortimer,  a  distinguished  minister  of  who  augmented  the  collection  of  printed 
state,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  books  and  manuscripts  formed  by  his 
was  born  in  London,  in  1661,  and  was  die  father.  On  the  death  of  the  second  earl 
son  of  air  Edward  Harley,  a  Herefordshire  of  Oxford,  jn  1741,  the  library  of  printed 
gentleman,  who  had  been  an  active  parti-  books  was  sold  to  Osborne,  a  bookseller, 
son  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  war.  who  published  a  catalogue  of  them,  com- 
The  subject  of  this  article,  though  of  a  piled  by  William  Oldysand  Samuel  John- 
Presbyterian  family,  adopted  tory  princi-  son  (4  vols,,  Svo.,  1743).  The  MSS.  are 
plea  in  politics,  and  joined  the  high  church  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  where 
party.  In  the  reign  of  William  III,  he  they  form  the  Riblintheea  Huriciana. 
acted  with  the  whigs ;  but,  after  the  acces-  Hah.  watt  an  ;  a  wind  which  blows  pe- 
sion  of  Anne,  he,  as  well  as  his  more  eel-  riodicaliy  from  the  interior  ports  of  Africa, 
ebrated  colleague,  St.  John,  afterwards  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  prevails 
lord  Bolingbreke,  deserted  the  parry  with  in  December,  January  and  February,  and 
which  they  hod  acted,  and  became  lead-  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  foe  or 
era  of  the  tones.  Hurley  wob  chosen  haze,  that  conceals  the  sun  for  whole  days 
speaker  of  the  bouse  of  commons  in  together.  Extreme  dryness  is  the-  eliarac- 
1702,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  of  terisric  of  this  wind ;  no  dew  falls  during 
state.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1708.  The  its  continuance,  which  is  sometimes  for  a 
cabals  of  their  political  opponents  having  fortnight  or  more.  The  whole  vegetable 
effected  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Mail-  creation  is  withered,  and  the  grass  be- 
borough  and  his  friends  from  office,  Har-  comes,  at  once,  like  hay.  The  human 
ley  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  the  body  is  also  affected  by  it,  so  that  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  skin  peels  off;  but  it  checks  infection, 
in  1710.  In  1711,  Harley  was  raised  to  and  cures  cutaneous  diseases, 
the  peerage,  and  constituted  lord  high  Hakmodios.  (See  ISppiai,  and  Atia- 
treasurer.    After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  togtfon.) 

171%   the    tory    statesmen,   having .  no       Harmonia,  or  Hermiotc  ;  •  daughter 

longer  any  apprehensions  of  danger  from  of  Mais  and  Venus,  the  fruit  of  an  amour, 

abroad,  began   to  quarrel  among  them-  in  which  they  were  surprised  by  Vulcan. 

selves;   and  the  two  chiefs,  Oxford  and  Her  name  was  at  first  used  to  indicate 

Bolingbroke,  especially,  became  personal  music  in  general.    She  emigrated  with 

and  political  foes,  actuated  by  different  her  husband,  the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  into 

views  and  sentiments.    The  former  re-  Greece,  where  she  is  said  to  have  intro- 

ngned  the  treasurership  just  before  the  duccd  music. 
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Ha*xomca,   or  AmifOKICA,  is  a  Dame  and  made  to  turn 

which  doctor  Franklin  has  given  to  a  mu-     end  by  met „.     .. „„_„ 

meal  instrument  constructed  with  drinking  ment  is  played  upon  by  sitting  before  it,  as 

glares.     It  is  well  known  that  a  drinking  before  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  turning 

glass  yields  a  sweet  tone,  by  passing  a  wet  the  spindle  with  the  foot,  and  wetting  the 

finger  round  its  brim.    Mr.  Pocknch,  of  glosses,  now  and  then,  with  a  sponge  and 

Ireland,  Ivaa  the  first  who  thought  of  play-  clean  water.     The  fingers  should  be  first 

iiig  tunes  formed  of  these  tones.     He  col-  soaked  in  water,  and  nibbed  occasionally 

kcted   a  number  of  glasses  of  different  with  fine  chalk,  to  make  them  catch  the 

sizes,  fixed  them  near  each  other  on  a  ta-  glass,  and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily. 

Me,  and  tuned  them  by  putting  into  them  Different  parts  may  be  played  together  by 

water,  more  or  leas,  as  each  note  required,  using  both  hands  ;  and  the  tones  are  best 

Mr.  Delaval  made  an  instrument  in  imita-  dm  we  out  when  the  glasses  turn  from  the 

tiort,   and   from    this   instrument    doctor  ends  of  the  fingers,  not  when  they  turn  to 

Franklin  took  the  hint  of  constructing  his  tbem.    The  advantages  of  this  instrument, 

armmiica.     The    glasses  for  this  musical  nays  doctor  Franklin,  are,  [hat  its  tones  are 

instrument  are  blown  as  nearly  as  possible  incomparably  sweet,  beyond  those  of  any 

in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  having  each  other,  and  that  they   may  be  swelled  or 

an   open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle,  softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 

The  thickness  of  the  glass  near  the  brim  pressuresofthefinger,andcootinuedtoany 

is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  increasing  length  (and  when  it  is  once  tuned,  it  never 

towards  the  neck,  which,  in   the  largest  wantstuuingogain.   From  the  effect  which 

glasses,  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  it  is  supposed  to  hove  upon  the  nervous  sys- 

and  a  half  wide  within  ;  but  these  dimen-  tern,  it  lias  been  suggested  that  the  fingers 

sons  lessen  as  the  size  of  the  glasses  dimin-  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  imme* 

iahes :  the  neck  of  the  smallest  should  not  diate  contact  with  the  glasses,  but  that  the 

be  shorter  than  half  an  inch.  The  diameter  tones  should  be  produced  by  means  of  a 

of  the  largest  glass  is  nine  inches,  and  that  key,  as  upon  the  harpsichord.      Such  a 

of  thesmallestthreeinclies.   Betweeuthese  key  has  been  invented  in  Berlin  or  Dres* 

tbero  are  33  different  sizes,  differing  front  den,  and  an  instrument  constructed  on 

each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  this   plan.     It  is  called  the   karptichord- 

The  largest  glass,  in  the  instrument  is  G,  a  harmonica.     But  these  experiments  have 

bulc  below  the  reach  of  a  common  voice,  not  produced  any  thing  of  much  value; 

and  the  highest  G,  including  three  com-  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  delicacy,  the 

piece  octaves ;  and  they  are  distinguished  swell  and   the   continuation  of  the  lone 

by  painting   the    apparent  parts   of  the  should  be  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in 

glasses  within  side,  every  semitone  white,  the  first  mentioned  method.      The  har- 

and  the  other  notes  of  the  octave  with  the  monies,  however  much  it  excels  ail  other 

seven  prismatic  colon ;  so  that  glosses  of  instruments  in  the  delicacy  and  duration 

the  same  color  (the  white  excepted)  are  of  its  tones,  yet  is  confined  to  those  of  a 

always  octaves  to  each  other.     When  the  soft  and  melancholy  character,  and  to  slow, 

glasses  are  tuned,  they  are  to  be  fixed  on  a  solemn    movements,  and   can   hardly  be 

round  spindle  of  hard  iron,  an  inch   in  combined  to  advantage  with  other  instru- 

diameter  at  the  thickest  end,  and  tapering  ments.      In    accompanying    the    human 

to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  smallest  voice,  it  throws  it  in  the  shade;  and  in  con- 

For  this  purpose,  the  neck  of  each  glass  is  certs,  the  accompanying  instruments  loss 

fitted  with  a  cork,  projecting  a  little  with-  in   effect,  because  so  far  inferior  to  it  in 

out  the  neck.    These  corks  are  perforated  tone.     It  is  therefore  best  enjoyed  by  itself, 

with  holes  of  different  diameters,  according  and  may  produce  a  charming  effect,  in  ccr- 

to  the  dimension  of  the  spindle  in  that  part  tain  romantic  situations.  Besides  the  proper 

of  it  where  they  are  to  be  fixed.     The  harmonica,   mere  is  a  pegged  or  nailed 

glasses  are  all  placed  within  one  another ;  harmonica,  the  pegs  of  which  are  of  steel, 

the  largest  on  the  biggest  end  of  the  spin-  and,  being  placed  in  a  semicircle,  are  played 

die,  with  the  neck  outwards ;  the  next  in  whh  a  strung  bow.     This  has  no  resera- 

size  is  put  into  the  other,  leaving  about  an  blance  to  the  proper    harmonica,  except 

inch  of  tts  brim  above  the  brim  of  the  first;  some  similarity  in  tone, 

and  the  others  are  put  on  in  the  same  order.  Harmost  ;  1.  a  town   in  the   western 

From  these   exposed  purrs  of  each  glass  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  Rapp  first 

the  tone  is  drawn,  by  lay  me  a  linger  upon  settled  with  his   Harmonists  from  Wur- 

one  of  them  as  the  spindle  and  glasses  temberg,  in  1803.     He  afterwards  removed 

turn  round.     The  spindle,  thus  prepared,  to  Indiana,  but  has  since  returned  again  to 

is  fixed  horizontally  in  the  middle  of  a  box,  Pennsylvania;    with    his    700    followers, 
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where  he  founded  the  village  of  Economy,  mortal  Kepler,  iu  his  Harmonica  Mundi, 
The  Hannonists  are  frugal  and  industrious,  endeavors  to  apply  the  Pythagorean  ideas 
and  hold  their  property  in  common.  (See  on  numbers  and  musical  intervale  to  as- 
Rapp.) — 2.  A  village  in  Indiana,  on  the  tronomy,  and  in  this  work,  as  also  in  his 
Wabash,  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  Pro drama*,  sets  forth  eternal  laws  respect- 
founded  by  Rapp.  Mr.  Owen's  society  ing  the  distances  of  the  planets,  which 
afterwards  attempted  to  carry  the  new  were  not  fully  appreciated,  until  Newton, 
social  system  into  execution  here,  but  His  along  time  after,  showed  their  importance 
now  broken  up.  (See  Owen.)  and  connexion.  It  is  in  the  Jiarmomcti 
Habhoht  (from  the  Greek) ;  the  agree-  Mundi,  protmium  to  the  5th  book,  Dt  Mo- 
men!  or  consonance  of  two  or  more  tibia  PUtndarunt,  that  Kepler,  in  his  entbu- 
united  sounds.  Harmony  is  either  natural  siasm,  pronounces  these  bold  words  Con- 
or artificial.  Natural  harmony,  properly  cemiug  his  discovery :  "  Eighteen  months 
so  called,  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad,  ago,  I  saw  the  first  ray  of  light ;  three 
or  common  chord.  Jlrtificiui  harmony  is  months  since,  I  saw  the  day ;  a  few  days 
a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords,  bear-  ago,  I  saw  the  suu  himself,  of  most  ad- 
ing  relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the  niirable  beauty.  Nothing  can  restrain  me ; 
fundamental  note.  The  word  harmony  I  yield  to  the  sacred  frenzy.  I  dare  in- 
being  originally  a  proper  name,  it  is  Hoc  genuously  to  confess,  that  I  have  stolen  the 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  sense  in  which  golden  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  (alluding 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  from  the  to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  on  the  same  sub- 
treatises  they  have  left  us  on  the  subject,  ject),  and  will  build  of  them  a  tabernacle 
we  have  great  reason  to  conclude  that  to  my  God.  .  If  you  pardon  me,  I  rejoice  ; 
they  limited  its  signification  to  that  agree-  if  you  reproach  me,  I  can  endure  it ;  tin? 
■"'             "~ '"" i  of  sounds  which  we  call  die  is  thrown.     I  write  a  book  to  be  read  ; 


oar,  or  melody.      The  moderns,  however,  whether  by  the    present  or   future  age-?, 

do  not  dignify  a  mere  succession  of  single  it  matters  not.     It  can  wait  for  a  reader 

sounds  with  the  appellation   of  harmony :  a    century,  if  God    himself  waited    six 

for  the  formation  of  harmony,  they  require  thousand    years   for  an  observer  of   his 

a  union  of  melodies,  a  succession  of  com-  works."*    To  understand  this  enthusiasm 

biiiod  sounds,  composed  of  consonant  in-  fully,   we  must  recollect    the    erroneous 

terrain,  and  moving  according  to  the  stated  ideas  with  which  the   world  had  teemed, 

laws  of  modulation.  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

Hakkont,  or  Evasoelicai.  Harmony,        Harbo.m,  Pre  established.  [See£idb- 

is  the  title  of  various  books,  composed  to  nib.) 

show  the  uniformity  and  agreement  of  the        Harkotome,    or   Cross-stoke  ;    the 

accounts  given  by  the  four  evangelists,  by  niuue  of  a  substance  curious  in  mincralo- 

reducing  the  events  recorded  in  the  differ-  gy,  on  account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of 

ent  evangelists  to  the   order  of  time  in  its  crystals,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  coni- 

which  they  happened.  <  position.     It   sometimes  occurs   in   right 

Harmont,  Floured.     Figured  harmony  rectangular   prisms    terminated    by    four 

is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  melo-  rhombic  planes,  corresponding  to  the  solid 

dy_,  one  or  more  of  iho  parts  of  a  compo-  angles  of  the  prisms ;  but  more  frequently 

sidon  move,  during  the  continuance  of  a  in  twin-crystals  formed  by  the  intersection 

chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do  not  of  two  flattened  prisms  at  right  angles  to 

form  any  of  the  constituent  pans  of  that  each  other,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  n 

chord.    These  intermediate  notes  not  be-  common  axis  and  acuminatum  is  formed. 

ing  reckoned  in  the  harmony,  considerable  The  crystals  yield  to  cleavage  parallel  to 

judgment  and  skill  Are  necessary  so   to  the  planes  and  both  diagonals  of  a  right 

dispose  them  that,  while  the  ear  is  gratified  rectangular  prism,  which  is  their  primary 

with  their  succession,  it  may  not  be  offend-  form.     Its  prevailing  color  is  while;  it  is 

ed  at  their  dissonance  with  respect  to  the  translucent  or   semi-transparent,  with    n 

harmonic  notes.  somewhat  pearly  lustre,  and  hard  enough 

Harmowt  or  the  Spheres;  a  hype  the-  to  scratch   glass.     Specific   gravity  3L39£ 

sis  of  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  according  It  consists  of  silo*   49.00,  alumine   16.00, 
to  whkhthe  motions  of  the   heavenly        .  Bi  ifHmmti    audtbo  .  „■   ^..^   . 

bodies  produced    a  music  imperceptible  rom ;  jSh  t*  ntttm,  librunqnt  icriio,  wuprr- 

by  the   ears  of  mortals.      He   supposed  •emibm  «a  poUerU  Itgendm,  nihil  tittrat ; 

these  motions  to  conform  to  certain  fixed  'rptcltt  Mr  mm  Itctortnptr  amtot  cnlm  ;  si 

laws,  which  could  be  expressed  in  num-  BSf ,p"  T  amon,m  *™  "ft-  r"g?TfrlB' 

l!,rcS!it,2W  ££"■■£■? ""  •"""£««.•<"!&; 

give  the    harmony  of  sounds.    The  un-  MDCX1X. 
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barytes  18.00,  and  water  15.00.    It  chiefly  come ;  but  many  of  them  emigrated  nod 

occurs  in  metalliferous  veins,  as  at  Andre-  founded  Norwegian  colonies.     Hrolf,   or 

asberg,  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Strontian  in  Rollo,  emigrated    to    Neustria   (France). 

Scotland.      It   has  also  been    found    in  Others,  with  their  followers,  established 

amygdaloid  at  Oberstein.  themselves  in  Iceland,  the  Shetland  Isles, 

Harm  a,   Klaus,  archdeacon    of    Kiel,  Faroe  and  the  Orcades,  all  which  were 

celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  author,  born  then  uninhabited.     When  Harold  found 

May  25,  1778,  at  Fabraiedt,  a  village  in  that  the  emigrants  often  extended   their 

Hoktcin,  was    the  son  of  a  miller.     Ull  incursions  into  his  dominions,  he  embark- 

his  twelfth  year,  he  studied  in  the  village  ed,  with  a  naval  force,  to  subdue  them. 

school,  after  which   lie  learned  the  rudi-  After  a  bloody  war,  he  conquered  Scot- 

menta  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  laud,  the    Orcades,    &c,    and    returned 

from  the  preacher  of  the  village.     He  was  borne.     He  fixed  his  residence  at  Dron- 

then  obliged  to  attend  to  the  mill  and  to  theim,  and  died  there  in  930,  after  having 

the   farm.      From  his  seventeenth  year,  raised  his  country  to  a  prosperous  state, 

when  his  father  died,  he  assumed  the  du-  by  wise  laws  and  the  encouragement  of 

ties  of  the  head  of  the  family.    Id  his  commerce. 

nineteenth  year,  his  mother  having  sold  Harold  I,  surnamed  Han/oat,  king  of 
the  mill,  he  entered  the  school  at  Meldorf,  England,  succeeded  his  father,  Canute,  in 
in  Diunarsh,  studied,  1799,  at  Kiel,  and  1035,  notwithstanding  ,a  previous  agree- 
became  a  tutor.  In  1806,  he  was  chosen  mem,  that  the  sovereignty  of  England 
by  the  society  at  Lunden,  in  North  Dit-  should  descend  to  the  issue  of  Canute  by 
marsh,  deacon,  and,  in  1816,  was  elected  his  second  wife,  the  Norman  princess  Env- 
archdeacon  at  Kiel.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  ma.  His  countrymen,  the  Danes,  main- 
he  is  eminent ;  his  words  flow  with  ease  tained  him  imon  the  throne  against  the  ef- 
and  facility,  often  rushing,  powerful  and  forts  of  earl  Godwin,  in  favor  of  Hardica- 
energetic,  as  a  torreut,  aiid  his  style  is  nute;  but,  Harold  gaining  over  that  leader 
simple,  original  and  perspicuous.  All  by  the  promise  of  marrying  his  daughter,  a 
classes  of  hearers,  the  teamed  as  well  as  compromise  was  effected,  and  they  united 
the  rustic,  listen  with  edification  to  his  to  effect  the  murder  of  princeAlfred,  sou  to 
preaching.  He  has  published  Summer  Elheldred  II.  After  a  reign  of  four  years, 
and  Winter  Sermons,  and  The  95  Theses  in  which  nothing  memorable  occurred, 
of  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  with  95  other  Harold  died,  in  1039. 
Positions  accompanying  them,  by  Kl.  Habold  II,  king  of  England,  was  the 
Harms  (Kiel,  18171,  tu  which  he  exposes  second  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent.  He 
many  defects  of  the  Protestant  church,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  government 
He  is  also  the  author  of  many  other  and  great  offices,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
works.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1066,  stepped 
Habit*  ss.  '  (See  Mail.)  without  opposition  into  the  vacant  throne, 
Harold  I,  Harfhgar  (fair-haired);  witboutettendingtothemorelegalclaimof 
king  of  Norway,  son  of  Hafdan  the  Edgar  Atheling,  or  the  asserted  bequest  of 
Black;  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Edward  in  fevor  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
that  country.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  The  latter  immediately  called  upon  him  to 
death  (863J,  he  was  in  the  Dofrefield  resign  the  crown,  and,  upon  his  refusal, 
mountains,  and  had  already  evinced  great  prepared  for  invasion.  He  also  instigated 
talent  and  personal  prowess  iu  several  Harold's  brother,  Tosti,  who  had  retired 
battles.  Lore  made  hiin  a  conqueror,  in  disgust  to  Flander*,  to  infest  the  northern 
He  had  offered  his  hand  to  Gida,  the  coasts  of  England,  in  conjunction  with  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  king ;  but  the  king  of  Norway.  The  united  fleet  of 
proud  beauty  replied  to  Harold's  anibas-  these  chiefs  sailed  up  the  Humber,  and 
sadora,  that  she  would  only  consent  to  be-  landed  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who 
come  ins  wife  when  he  had  subjected  all  defeated  the  opposing  forces  of  the  earls 
Norway.  Harold  swore  he  would  not  of  Northumberland  and  Hercia,  but  were 
cut  his  hair  till  be  had  accomplished  totally  routed  by  Harold,  whose  brother, 
Gida's  desire,  and,  in  ten  years,  succeeded  Tosu,  fell  in  the  battle.  He  had  scarcely 
m  obtaining  sole  possession  of  Norway,  time  to  breathe  after  this  victory,  before  he 
In  the  mean  time,  bis  hair  bad  grown  beard  of  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
long  and  beautiful,  from  which  circum-  mandy  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Hasten- 
stance  he  derived  his  surname.  While  he  ing  thither,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
reduced  the  lesser  kings,  he  left  them,  with  muster,  a  general  engagement  ensued  at 
the  title  jarl,  the  administration  of  their  Hustings, Oct.  14, 1066,  iu  which  thisspir- 
tcrritories,  and  the  third  part  of  their  in-  ited  prince,  after  exerting  every  effort  of 
15*  .ZGoCwIc 
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valor  and  military  drill,  iiu  slain  with  an  ing  to  put  dawn  a  rebellion  in  the  prov- 

arrow ;  and  the  crown  of  England  was  inces  beyond  the  Oxus ;  and,  retiring  to 

the  immediate  fruit  of  William's  victor}-'  Tons,  in  Korasim,  expired   in   the    47th 

i,  or  Aaron  al  Rashid,  a  eel-  year  of  his  age,  and  33d  of  his  reign. 

i:"hof  theSaracens,  wusthesec-  The  popular  fume  of  this  raliph  is  evinc 

.  le  caliph  MohadL  He  succeed-  ed  by  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 

ed  his  elder  brother,  Hadi,in  the  caliphate  in  which  Haroun,his  wife  Zobeide,  bis  vi- 

A.  D.  78tJ,!Uid  was  the  moat  potent  prince  zierGiaffer,and  his  chief  eunuch  Meerour, 

of  his  race,  ruling  over  territories  extend-  arc  frequent  and  conspicuous  characters, 
ing  from  Egypt   to  -Korasan.      He   oh-         Hasp  ;   a  stringed  instrument,  conmst- 

tained  the  name  of  Al  linshid,  or  the  Just,  ing  of  a  triangular  frame,  anil  the  chords 

but  his  claim  to  the  title  must  be  regarded  of  which  are  distended  in  parallel  direc- 

with  considerable  allowance  for  Eastern  tions  from  the  upper  part  to  one  of  its 

notions  of  despotic  justice.      One  of  his  sides.     Its  scale  extends  through  the  coin- 

noblcst  qualities  was  his  love  of  learning  nion  compass,  and  the  strings  are  tuned 

and  science.   He  caused  many  Greek  and  by  scniitonic  intervals.    It  stands  erect, 

Latin   authors  to   be  translated  and  din-  and,  when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of 

persed     throughout     bis     empire,     and  the  performer,  who  produces  its  tones  by 

made  his  subjects  acquainted   with   the  the  action  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 

Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.     He  eight  times  both  hands  on  the  strings.    The  ancients 

invaded  tho  Greek  empire,  and,  on  the  had  a  triangular  instrument,  called  trigo- 

refusal  of  the  emperor  MicephoniB,iu  803,  num,  corresponding   somewhat    to     our 

to  pay  tribute,  addressed  to  him  a  eingu-  iiurp.      Some  authors  say  that  it   ctunc 

larly  arrogant  epistle,  and  followed  it  up  originally  from  the  Syrians,  from  whom 

by   an     irruption    into     Greece,     which  the   Greeks   burrowed   it.      The  ancient 

terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Jftcephonis,  lambuca  is   believed   by  some  to   corre- 

who  was  obliged  to   pay  an   augmented  spond  to  the  harp.     Some  writers  say  that 

tribute,  and  agree  not   to  rebuild   Her-  the  harp  came  to  us  from  the  nations  of 

rtclea  and  the   other  'pillaged  and  dilapi-  the  north  of  Europe,  in  whose  languages 

dated    frontier    towns.       During    these  they  trace  its  etymology.     Papias  and  I)u 

transactions,   the    ruin    of    the    family  Cange  assert  that  the  harp   derives  it* 

of  thO  Barmecides  exemplified  the  des-  name  from  the  Jbm,  a  people  of  Italy, 

potie rigor  of  Haroun's  character.    Yahia,  who  invented  it;   but  Galileo  maintains 

the  bead  of  it,  had  superintended  his  edu-  that  the  Italians  received  it  from  the  Irish, 

cation ;  and  of  his  tour  sons,  the  eldest  Whatever  may  have   been  its  origin,  its 

was  a  successful  general ;  the  second,  the  invention  is  very  ancient.     It  was  known 

caliph's  prime   vizier,   Giaffer;    and   the  to  the  Egyptians,  as  appears    from    the 

third    and   fourth    in    dignified    stations,  travels  ofltmce  and   Denon.    The  four 

The  generosity,  munificence  and  affability  harps,  of  which  tin:  latter  traveller  has 

of  the   Barmecides,  rendered  them   the  given  drawings,  are  almost  the  some  in 

delight  of  all  ranks  of  people ;  and  Giaffer  shape  as  ours.      The  two  tint  have  21 

was  so  much  in  his  master's  graces,  that  string*,  the  third  18,  and  the  fourth  only 

the  caliph,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  company  4,     The  designs  are  from  the  painting* 

in  the  presence  of  his  Hater  Abossa,  to  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  in  die 

whom  he  was  equally  attached,  formed  a  mountain  west  of  Thebes.    The  Hebrews, 

marriage  between  the  princess  and  vizier,  the  Greeks  and  the   Romans  appear  to 

but  with  the  capricious  restriction  of  their  have  made  particular  use  of  this  instru- 

forbearing  the  privileges  of  such  an  union,  ment.      The    ivory    harp,    with    seven 

Passion  broke  through  this  unjust  prohibi-  strings,  belonged    to  the    Greeks,    who, 

tion,  and  the  caliph,  in  his  revenge,  pub-  however,  neglected  it.     The  Romans  pre- 

licly  executed  Giaffer,  and  confiscated  the  served  the  use  of  it  a  long  time  in  sacri- 

property  of  the  whole  family.     Horoun  fices.      The  harp  wan  much  played  ui 

attained  the  summit  of  worldly  power  France  in  the  time   of  chivalry.      The 

and  prosperity,  and  the  French  historians  Anglo-Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the 

mention   a  splendid   embassy  which  he  harp,  which  they  generally  accompanied 

sent  to  Charlemagne,  which,  among  other  with  the  violin  and  the  conticinus.    The 

presents,  brought  a  magnificent  tent,  a  ancient   Irish,   Scotch    and    Welsh   also 

water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  made  much  use  of  this  instrument,  and 

the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  implying  the   harp    furores    conspicuously   in  tin; 

a  permission   for  European   pilgrims  to  arms  of  Ireland.     The    Angio-Normans 

visit  it     Horoun  was  seized  with  a  mortal  also  were  skilful  performers  on  this  instru- 

distemper,  while  on  the  point  of  march-  ment.     Strutt,  in  his  England,  Ancient 
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and  Modem,  baa  given  drawings  of  the  ed  by  ice  in  the  Delaware,  that  prevented 

harps  used  by  the  people  of  the  North  the  departure  of  any  vessel  during  many 

about  the  9th  century.     They  are  triaiigu-  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  the  youth - 

lar,   like   ours,   but  have   only   10  or  13  fill  adventurer  nearly  exhausted  his  purte, 

MringB.     In  the  13th   century,  tlie  harp  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  difti- 

had  only  17  wrings,  as  appears  from  a  culties  of  the  enterprise.    As  soon  as  the 

manuscript  of  the  time,  cited  and  aiialye-  river  become   navigable,  be  resolved  to 

eil  by  Lebeuf  [Mem.  ik  CAcadaiae  dct  In-  sail  for  Charleston,  and   try  his  fortune 

script,  lorn,  xx,  page  377).     No  instrument  there,  his  uew  scheme  being  to  study  the 

has  received  greater  improve  mem  from  law.    He  arrived,  after  a  short'  passage,  ut 

modem  artists  than  this.     In  its.  present  that  city,  and  found  himself  on  the  wharf; 

state,  while  it  tonus  one  of  the  most  ele-  a  stranger  to  every  one,  with  but  a  dollar 

gant  objects  to  the  eye,  it  produces  some  or  two  in  his  pockets.     As  he  stood  ni- 

of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the  ear,  initiating  on  his  condition,  be  was  accost- 

of  any  instrument  in  practice.  ed  by  a  man  of  respectable  appearance, 

HiRr,  /F,ou*!i.    (See  Motion  Harp.)  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  taught 

Hahfagcs;   a  Mede,  minister  of  king  a  class  at  Princeton  college,    in    which 

Astyages,  who  ordered  him  to  put  Cyrus  there  was  a  youth  of  a  certain  name ;  and, 

to  death.     As  he  did  not  obey  this  com-  being   answered    affirmatively,    he    pru- 

mand,  Astyages  invited  him  to  s  banquet,  ceeded  to  say  that  the  youth  was  his  son, 

ai  which  the  hodv  of  his  own  son  was  who  had  rendered  him  familiar  with  the 

served  up  before  him ;  at  least,  ho  Herodo*  nanle  of  his  tutor  by  the  affectionate  testi- 

tiis  tells  us.    (See  Cyrus,  and  Astyagei.)  many  often  repeated  in  his  letters.      He 

Have,  Jean  Francois  de  la.    (See  La-  professed  a  strong  desire  to  serve  his  new 

top*,  J.  Fr.  de.)  acquaintance,  mentioned  that  he  kept  a 

Harj-e,  Frederic  Caesar  la.     {See  La-  tavern,  and  offered   him  any  assistunce 

iarpe,  fV.  Ca-tar.)  which  he  might  require.    The  welcome 

Harper,  Robert   Goodloe,    won   bom  kindness    was    accepted :    the    generous 

near  Fredericksburg,   Virginia,  of   poor,  friend  introduced  him  to  a  lawyer,  under 

out  respectable   parents,   who,  while   he  whom  he  prepared  himself  for  the  same 

was  very  young,  emigrated  to  Granville,  profession ;   and,  in  less  than   a   twelve, 

in  North  Carolina.     lie  displayed,  in  his  month,  he  undertook  causes  on  his  own 

boyhood,    vivacity  of  spirit   and   versa-  account.    The  hope  of  speedier  success 

tihty  of  talent,   and,  before  the   age  of  in  his  profession   induced   hint  to   retire 

15,  possessed  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  from  Charleston  to  an   interior  district ; 

education,  a  various  fund    of  profitable  and  in  mis   residence  he   first  acquired 

ideas,   and    an    expertDess   in    the     use  some  political  consideration  by  a  series  it' 

of  tools,  which  would  have  made  him  a  essays,  in  a  newspaper,  on   a  proposed 

successful    mechanic.      The    ardor   and  cliange  of  the  constitution  of  the  state ; 

gallantry  of  bis  character  prompted  him,  and  he  was  soon  elected  into  the  legisla- 

at  that  ace,  to  join  a  troop  of  horse,  com-  ture.    The  reputation  which  he  gained,  as 

posed  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbor-  a  speaker  and  man  of  business,  soon  plac- 

hood,  to  which  he  acted  as  quarter-master,  ed  nun  in  congress.     It  is  unnecessary  to 

and  with  them  he  participated  in  Greene's  follow  him,  in  his  legislator      - 
'  '  e  years,  from  the 

i  French  revolution  to  the 

withdraw  from  the  military  career,  and  year  1802,  when  the  democratic  party  had 

seek  some  situation  in  which  he  could  succeeded  to  the  national  government.  In 

complete  his  studies.    He  procured  ad-  the  importance  of  events  and  discussions. 

miMOB  into  Princeton  college,  where  he  the  excitement  of  parties,  the  talents  ol 

taught  one  or  two  of  the  inferior  classes,  leaders,  the  difficulties  of  action,  the  period 

while  he  gained  instruction  and  distinc-  just  mentioned  may  be  termed  the  most 

lion  in  the  upper.    About  the  age  of  19  remarkable  in   our   independent   annals. 

or  20,  he  accompanied  a  fellow  student  to  Bitch  men  as  Marshal,  Madison,  Giles, 

Philadelphia,  on  a  visit,  and  here  form-  Nicholas,  Tracy,  Ames,  Griswold,  Bayard, 

ed  the  resolution  to  embark,  at  once,  for  Gallatin,  exerted  their  various  powers  to 

™     '     "        '       '     ■'     -  '"  •' ■ M{  and 

Kuitly  s> 

_.„ nlxnaon,andm"woricsimul-  adversary  or  coadjutor  of  the  ablest  '___ 

taneousfv  at    the    trade  of  a  joiner,  for  sided  with  the  federalwts,  and  zealously 

which  he  was  qualified  by  his  early  prac  supported   the  policy  and  measures   of 

lice.    This  romantic  project  was  iruarat-  Washington,  of  whom  he  was  the  per- 
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sonal  friend,  as  be  was  also  of  Hamilton,  influence  of  bis  clear,  natural  tones,  alm- 
ond others  of  the  principal  federal  states-  pin,  easy  gesture,  lucid  arrangement  and 
men.  Many  yean  afterwords,  he  collected  impressive  exposition  of  facts,  and  his 
into  an  octave  volume  a  portion  of  his  facility  in  applying  general  principles,  and 
circulars  and  addresses  to  hue  constituents,  deducing  motives  or  consequences  at  the 
and  a  few  of  his  speeches,  as  they  were  exact  point  of  time.  Mr.  Harper  did  not 
printed  while  he  was  a  representative,  suffer  his  taste  for  literature  to  languish. 
These  attest  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  the  He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  belles-lettres, 
depth  of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of  his  of  history,  geography,  travels  and  statistics, 
knowledge.  No  member  of  the  national  He  was  versed  in  the  sciences  of  morals 
councils  was  better  acquainted  with  the  and  government,  and  was  particularly 
foreign  relations  of  his  country,  and  the  well  acquainted  with  political  economy, 
affairs  of  Europe,  or  could  discuss  them  and  well  knew  how  to  use,  in  his  public 
in  s  more  instructive,  argumentative  and  addresses,  the  stores  with  which  his  excel- 
fluent  strain.  His  pamphlet,  published  in  lent  memory  readily  supplied  him.  The 
1797,  and  entitled  Observations  on  the  federal  party  happening  to  acquire  the  sa- 
Dispute  between  the  United  States  and  cendant  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Harper  was  im- 
France,  acquired  great  celebrity  at  home,  mediately  elected,  by  the  legislature,  a 
passed  rapidly  through  several  editions  in  senator  in  congress;  but  this  position  th.s 
England,  and  was  esteemed,  over  Europe,  demands  of  bts  profession  obliged  him 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  the  crisis,  soon  to  relinquish.  The  some  councils 
The  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  his  bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  major- 
capacity  of  manager  of  the  impeachment  general  in  the  militia.  About  the  years 
against  Blount,  on  the  question  whether  a  1819 — 30,  he  set  out  for  Europe  with  a 
senaloroftheU.Statesbeliabletoimpeach-  part  of  his  family,  and  visited,  in  guccee- 
ment,  and  his  argument  on  the  constitu-  eion,  England,  Prance  and  Italy.  He  was 
tional  powers  of  the  president  and  senate  absent  from  home  nearly  two  years.  Fa- 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  foreign  voroble  circumstances,  and  his  own  repu- 
ministers,  are  specimens  of  his  capacity  in  tstion  and  merit,  procured  for  him  access 
the  examination  of  constitutional  points,  to  many  of  the  most  renowned  person- 
Soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  federal  par-  ages  and  brilliant  circles,  both  of  Great 
ty,  he  retired  from  congress,  and,  having  Britain  and  the  continent.  During  the 
married  the  daughter  oi  the  distinguished  few  years  between  his  return  and  death, 
patriot  Charles  Carroll  of  Carolllon,  reeum-  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  plans  of  a 
ed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Baltimore,  public  character,  such  as  the  promotion 
where  lie  soon  became  eminent  in  his  of  internal  improvement  and  the  coktniza- 
profession.  judge  Chase,  when  impeach-  tion  of  the  blacks.  He  delighted  in  topo- 
ed  by  the  house  of  representatives,  en-  graphical  and  geographical  studies;  and 
gaged  Mr.  Harper  for  his  defence,  and  the  particular  notice  which  he  had  be- 


1  to  hun  the  duty  of  preparing  stowed  upon  African  geography  served, 
his  full  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeach-  besides  hi»  philanthropic  zeal,  to  draw  him 
merit  The  victorious  answer,  a  master-  into  the  scheme  of  African  colonization, 
piece  in  all  respects,  was  thought  to  be  In  private  life,  general  Harper  had  signal 
the  work  of  the  judge  himself,  and  excited  virtues  and  attractions.  His  relatives  and 
a  lively  admiration  of  the  supposed  friends  knew  well  the  warmth  and  tender- 
author's  powers;  but  he  furnished  to-  ness  of  his  heart,  and  the  generosity  of 
wards  it  only  a  few  manuscript  pages  of  his  disposition.  He  administered  aid, 
loose  heads,  leading  topics,  most  of  which  praise  and  sympathy  wherever  they  were 
were  either  omitted,  ar  essentially  modi-  due.  He  lived  with  elegant  hospitality, 
fied.  It  was  mainly  supplied  and  wholly  sod  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  young 
composed  by  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gay.  In  conversation,  be  excelled, 
who,  in  concurrence  with  two  distin-  perhaps,  even  more  than  he  did  in  public 
guished  colleagues,  Luther  Martin  and  spanking.  He  made  a  liberal  estimate  of 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  defended  him  before  the  motives  and  qualities  of  his  political 
the  senate.  Mr.  Harper  attended  almost  antagonists.  He  never  avoided  social  in- 
every  session  of  the  supreme  court,  from  tercourae  with  any  as  such,  but  mixed 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  Washington  to  with  them  in  the  kindest  temper.  For 
that  of  his  death,  and  was  always  listened  the  leaders  and  principles  of  the  federal 
to  with  respect  by  the  court. .  His  style  party  he  retained  a  profound  esteem, 
of  speaking  was  animated,  neat,  suffi-  Immediately  after  the  inauguration  of 
cientry  fluent,  and  uncommonly  perspicu-  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  vindicated  their  mean 
ous.    Juries  especially  felt  the  combined  urn,  and  predicted  the  final  adoption  of 
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their  whole  policy,  in  an  elaborate  bistori-  men.     There  ore  eight  large  brick  build- 

csJ  survey,  addressed  to  his  constituents,  nigs,  six  on  the  Potomac,  and  two  on  the 

His  sworn  narrative  and  explanations  of  Shenandoah,  two  miles  distant,  occupied 

the  conduct  of  those  who  voted  for  cole-  by  the  works ;  also  two  large  brick  build- 

nel   Burr,  in  congress,  in  1801,  and  his  ings,  occupied  as  an  arsenal.     The  village 

printed  Letters,  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Mon-  contains  about  1000  inhabitants, 

roe's  charges,  evince  further  the  deep  con-  Harpies  {'ApmiMi,  Greek] ;  the  rapacious 

cem  which  he  took  in  the  reputation  of  goddesses  of  storms.     Their  ages,  appeur- 

the   federalists  and   the   cause   of  truth,  ance,  names  and  number,  are  so  differently 

General  Harper  was  above  the  middle  given  by  the  poets,  that  it  is  difficult  tossy 

size,  well  shaped,  muscular  and  robust ;  any  thing  definite  concerning  them.  They 

of  erect,  firm  gait ;  of  regular  features  and  are   represented,   by  Homer,   as  residing 

expressive   countenance,  and  of   active  near  the  Eriunyes,  on  tfae  ocean,  before 

habits.     Hie  constitution  was  strong  and  the  jaws  of  hell,  and  as  goddesses  of 

equal  to  fatigue,  bodily  or  mental,  until  storms.     If  any  one  was  absent  so  long 

the  last  two  years,  after,  he  hod  undergone  from  home,  that  it  was  not  known  what 

a  severe  attack  of  the  bilious  fever.     This  had  become  of  him,  and  he  was  supposed 

enfeebled  and  extenuated  his  frame,  and  to  be  dead,  it  was  commonly  said,  "The 

entailed  upon  him,  or  was  followed  by,  a  harpies  have   carried  him  off"     Hesiod 

dangerous  affection,  called  angina  pectoris,  represents  them  as  young  virgins,  of  great 

which  kills  suddenly,  and  when  the  pa-  beauty.    The  later  poets  and  artists  vied 

tient  may  appear,  and  suppose  himself  to  with  each  other  in  depicting  them  under 

be,  in  good  health.     Against  this  fbrmida-  the  most  hideous  forms.     One  bss  given 

Me  enemy,  lie  employed  a  strict  diet  and  them  the  head  of  a  hen,  with  wings,  and 

regimen,  and  much  exercise  in  the  open  a  body     covered   with   feathers,   human 

sir,  and  at  length  believed  it  to  be  sub-  arms,  with  claws,  a  white  breast  and  bu- 

dued.    Being  engaged  in  a  very  important  man  legs,  which  terminate  in  the  feet  of  a 

cause,  in  the  second   week  in  January,  hen.     Others  have  given  them  the  face  of 

1825,  inline  of  the  Baltimore  courts,  he  a  young  woman,  with  the  ears  of  a  bear, 

finished  bis  argument  in  the  morning  of  Spanheim's  work  contains  three  repreeen- 

the  14th.    The  next  morning,  he  break-  unions  of  the  haruies,  from  coins  and 

fasted  in  good  appetite  and  spirits,  and,  on  works  of  art,  witb  the  claws  and  bodies  of 

rising  from  the  table,  stood  near  the  fire,  birds.     The  first  bos  a  coarse  female  face; 

with  a  newspaper  in  his  band.    In  a  few  the  second   a  completely  feminine  bead, 

minutes,  he  wss  perceived  to  be  falling,  by  and  two  breasts ;  the  third  a  viBsge  oma- 

bis  son,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms,  but,  mented  witb  wreaths  and   a  head-dress. 

ere  medical  aid  could  be  procured,  be  was  There  are   also  other  representations  ol 

dead.  -  He  was  60  years  of  age.  them.     Leclerc  supposes  that  they  are  an 

HasiFEa'e  Fcbrt  ;  a  post-village  in  Jef-  allegorical  deecripuon  of  the  noisy  flight, 

ferson  county,  Virginia,  at  the  junction  of  the  destruction,  the  stench  and  the  cou- 

the  Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac ;  it  is  lamination  of  locusts. 

eight   miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Charleston,   and  Habpocbatkb;  the  god  of  silence  among 

65  W.  N.  W.  of  Washington.    Tlie  cele-  the  Egyptians  |  a'  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 

brnted  passage  of  the  Potomac,  at   this  His  statues  represent  him  as  holding  one 

place,  is  an  object  truly  grand  and  magnifi-  of  his  fingers  on  bis  mouth.     They  ap- 

L-eni.     The  eye  takes  in,  at  a  glance,  on  pear  at  the  entrance  of  most  of  the  Roman 

the  north  ride  of  the  Potomac  and  Shen-  and  Egyptian  temples. 

andoah,  at   their  junction,  an  impetuous  Harpoon.     The  harpoon  is  an  instru- 

torrent,  foaming  and  HMhing  over  numer-  inent  of  iron,  of  about  three  feet  in  length. 

ous  rocks,  which  have  tumbled  from  pre-  It  consists  of  (hree  conjoined  parts,  called 

eipic.es  that  overhang  them;  the  pictur-  the  socket,  shank  and  mouih,  the  latter  of 

esque  tops  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  which  includes  the  barb*,  or  withers.  This 

gentle  and  winding  current  of  the  river  instrument,  if  we  except  a  small  addition 

below  the  ridge,  presenting,  altogether,  a  to  the  barbs,  and  some  enlargement  of  di- 

landscape  capable  of  awakening  the  most  mensions,  maintains    the  same  form  in 

delightful  and  sublime  emotions.     "This  which  it  was  originally  used  in  the  fishery 

scene,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "is  worth  a  two    centuries    ago.     At   that   time,  the 

voyage  across  the  Atlantic."     There  is  at  mouth,  or  barbed  extremity,  was  of  a  tri- 

this  place,   belonging  to   the  U.   States,  angular  shape,  united  to  the  shank  in  ilie 

a  verv   extensive  establishment  for  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides,  and  this,  being 

manufacture  of  arms.     It  was  founded  in  EC  oped  out  on  each  aide  of  the  shank, 

1798,  and  now  employs  about  260  work-  firmed  two  simple  flat  barbs.      In  the 
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course  of  the  last  century,  an  improve-  shank.    As  this  put  is  Bible  to  be  forcibly 

mem  was  made,  by  adding  another  email  and  suddenly  extended,  twisted  and  bent, 

barb,  resembling  the  beard  of  a  fish-book,  it  require*  to  be  made  of  the  softest  and 

within  each  of  the  former  withers,  in  a  re-  most  pliable  iron. 

verse  position.  The  two  principal  with-  Harpoon- Gun.  The  harpoon-gun  is 
era,  in  the  present  improved  harpoon,  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  capture  of 
measure  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  wlialee,uQderparticulBrcircumBtBnce8,ee- 
six  in  breadth ;  the  shank  is  eighteen  inch-  peciolly  in  calm  weather,  when  the  tiah 
es  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  four  tenths  of  are  apt  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  approach 
an  inch  in  diameter;  and  the  socket,  which  of  boats  within  15  or  'JO  yards  of  them. 
is  hollow,  swells  from  the  size  of  the  shank  The  harpoon  gun  was  invented  in  the 
to  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  about  year  1731,  and  used  by  some  individuals 
six  inches  in  length.  To  this  weapon  is  with  success.  Being,  however,  somewhat 
fastened  a  long  cord,  called  the  whale-One,  difficult  and  dangerous  in  its  application, 
which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in  it  was  laid  aside  for  many  years.  It  boa, 
such  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  however,  subsequently  been  highly  un- 
interrupted or  entangled.  As  soon  as  the  proved,  and  rendered  capable  of  throwing 
boat  has  been  rowed  within  a  competent  a  harpoon  nearly  40  yards,  with  effect  ; 
distance  of  the  whale,  the  harpooner  yet,  on  account  of  the  address  which  is 
launches  his  instrument ;  and  the  fish,  be-  requisite  for  the  proper  management  of  it, 
ing  wounded,  immediately  descends  under  and  the  loss  of  fish  which,  in  Unskilful 
the  ice  Willi  amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the  hands,  it  has  been  the  means  of  occasion- 
harpoon  along  with  him,  and  a  considers-  ing,  together  with  some  accidents  which 
ble  length  of  the  line,  which  is  purposely  have  resulted  from  its  use,  it  has  not  been 
let  down,  to  give  him  room  to  dive.  Be-  so  generally  adopted  as  might  have  been, 
ing  soon  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  and  expected.  In  its  present  improved  form, 
loss  of  blood,  he  reascends,  in  order  to  the  harpoon-gun  consists  of  a  kind  of 
breathe,  where  he  presently  expires,  and  swivel,  having  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron, 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  when  24  to  36  inches  in  length,  of  3  inches  ex- 
the  whalers  approach  the  carcase  by  terior  diameter,  and  1}  inches  bore.  It  is 
drawing  in  the  whale-line.  The  line  ia  60  furnished  with  two  locks,  which  act  si- 
to  70  fathoms  long,  and  made  of  the  fin-  multaneously,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
es! and  softest  hemp,  that  it  may  slip  the  ing  the  liability  of  the  gun  missing  fire, 
easier ;  if  not  well  watered,  by  its  friction  The  shank  of  the  harpoon  fired  from  it  is 
against  the  boat  it  would  soon  be  set  on  double,  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  knob, 
fire ;  and  if  not  sufficiently  long,  the  boat  fitting  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Between  the 
would  be  soon  overset,  as  it  frequently  is.  two  parts  of  the  shank  a  wire  ring  slides 
With  the  harpoon,  other  large  fish,  as  freely,  to  which  is  attached  the  line, 
sturgeons,  Sec.,  are  also  caught.  When  When  the  harpoon  is  introduced  into  the 
the  harpoon  is  forced,  by  a  blow,  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  the  ring  with  the  attar  b- 
fat  of  the  whale,  and  the  line  is  held  tight,  ed  line  slides  up,  and  remains  on  the  out- 
the  principal  withers  seize  the  strong  hga-  side,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harpoon ;  but, 
mentoua  fibres  of  the  blubber,  and  pre-  the  instant  that  it  is  fired,  the  ring,  of 
vent  it  from  being  withdrawn ;  and,  in  the  course,  flies  back  against  the  cylindrical 
event  of  its  being  pulled  out  so  tar  as  to  knob.  Some  harpoons  have  been  lately 
remain  entangled  by  one  wither  only,  made  with  a  single  shank,  similar  to  the 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  then  the  lit-  common  hand  harpoon,  but  swell  at  the 
tie  reverse  barb,  or  slop  wither,  as  it  is  end  to  the  thickness  of  the  bore  of  the 
called,  collecting  a  number  of  the  same  gun.  The  line,  closely  spliced  round  the 
reticulated  sinewy  fibres,  which  are  very  shank,  is  slipped  towards  the  mouth  of 
numerous  near  the  skin,  prevents  the  har-  the  harpoon,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  gun, 
poon  from  being  shaken  out  by  the  ordi-  and,  when  fired,  is  prevented  from  disen- 
nary  motions  of  the  whale.  The  point  and  gaging  itself  by  the  size  of  the  knob  at  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  barbs  of  the  harpoon  end.  (For  further  information,  see  fftutk- 
are  sharpened  to  a  rough  edge,  by  means  Fishery.) 

of  a  file.    This  part  of  the  harpoon  is  not  Harpsichord  ;  a  stringed  instrument, 

formed  of  steel,  as  it  is  frequently  repre-  consisting  of  a  case  framed  of  mahogany, 

son  ted,  but  of  common,  soft  iron,  so  that,  or  walnut-tree  wood,  and  containing  the 

when  blunted,  it  can  be  readily  sharpened  belly,  or  sounding-board,   over  which  the 

by  a  file,  or  even  by  scraping  it  with  a  wires  are  distended,  supported  by  bridges, 

knife.    The  most  important  pan  in  the  In  the  front  the  keyeiuu  disposed,  thelong 

construction  of  tins    instrument,    is  the  ones  of  which  are  the  naturals,  and  the 
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short  ones  the  sharps  and  flats.  These  France  Bud  Italy ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
keys  being  pressed  by  the  fingers,  their  England,  siding  with  the  parliamentary 
encloaed  extremities  raise  little  upright  ob-  party,  in  1646,  he  accompanied  their  corn- 
long  slips  of  wood,  called  jackt,  furnished  rniaerioners  to  Charles  1  at  Newcastle,  and, 
with  crow-quill  plectrums,  which  strike  on  their  recommendation,  was  appointed 
the  wires.  The  great  advantage  of  the  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  king.  In  this 
harpsichord  beyond  most  other  stringed  capacity,  he  never  disguised  hie  republi- 
instrumeuls,  consists  in  its  capacity  of  can  sentiments ;  yet  he  was  desirous  of 
sounding  many  notes  at  once,  and  form-  producing  an  accommodation  between 
ing  those  combinatioDB,  and  performing  Charles  and  the  parliament ;  which  is  sup- 
those  evolutions  of  harmony,  which  a  sin-  posed  to  have  produced  his  removal  from 
;Hc  instrument  cannot  command.  This  the  king's  person.  During  the  protector- 
instrument,  railed  by  the  Italians  chari-  ate,  he  passed  bis  time  in  retirement,  and 
cembido,  by  the  French  clavecin,  and  in  occupied  his  leisure  in  writing  his  famous 
Latin  grave  cymbaltan,  is  an  improvement  work,  Oceana ;  which,  after  some  opposi - 
upon  the  clanchord,  which  was  borrowed  tion  on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  was  pub- 
from  the  harp,  and  has,  for  more  than  a  hshed  in  166%  In  order  to  propagate  bis 
century,  been  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  opinions,  he  established  a  sort  of  club,  or 
in  the  most  general  use,  both  public  and  debating  society,  called  the  rota,  which 
private,  throughout  Europe;  but,  since  was  terminated  by  the  restoration.  Be- 
the  invention  of  that  fine  instrument,  the  ing  arrested  for  a  supposed  plot  against 
grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  it  has  cou-  the  government,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
siderably  diminished.  *  innocent,  he  was  treated  with  great  sever- 
Harquebcs3  (in  the  ancient  statutes  ity,  and  his  release  by  habeas  coipusevad- 
called  also  arqutimi,  haqutlwi,  or  hagbut)  ed,  by  an  arbitrary  removal  to  St.  Nicho- 
ia  a  hand-gun,  or  fire-arm,  of  a  proper  las  island,  near  Plymouth.  Here,  either 
length,  &c,  to  be  borne  on  the  arm.  The  from  distress  of  mind,  or  improper  mrdi- 
word  is  formed  of  the  French  arquebtue,  cal  treatment,  his  faculties  became  impair- 
and  that  from  the  Italian  ardabuto,  or  or-  eil ;  which,  being  represented  to  the  king 
co  a  buto  (of  area,  a  bow,  and  tVuio,  a  hole),*  by  his  relations,  led  to  his  release.  He 
on  account  of  the  touch-hole,  at  which  partly  recovered,  and  married  a  lady  to 
powder  is  put  to  prime  it,  and  the  circum-  whom  he  had  been  early  attached.  He 
stance  of  its  having  succeeded  to  the  bows  died,  of  paralysis,  in  1677,  and  was  buried 
of  the  ancients.  The  harquebus  is,  prop-  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Harring- 
erly,  a  fire-arm,  of  the  ordinary  length  of  ton  was  a  profound  thinker.  His  Oceana, 
a  musket  or  fowling-piece,  cocked,  usual-  which  is  a  political  romance,  and  the  Uto- 
ly,  with  a  wheel.  Hnnzelet  describes  its  plan  image  of  a  republic,  is  a  work  of 
legitimate  length  to  be  40  calibres,  and  the  genius,  thought  and  invention,  and  is 
weight  of  its  ball  one  ounce  seven-eighths;  characterized  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
its  charge  of  powder  as  much.  There  is  liberty.  The  writings  of  Harrington  were 
also  a  larger  kind,  called  arauebiut  a  croc,  published  (in  one  volume,  folio)  by  Tin- 
much  of  the  nature  of  our  blunderbusses,  dal,  iu  1700,  and  again,  more  completely, 
This  was  used,  in  time  of  war,  to  defend  by  doctor  Birch,  in  1737. 
places,  being  usually  rested  on  something  Harris,  James,  a  learned  writer  on  phi- 
when  discharged.  The  first  time  these  lology  and  the  philosophy  of  language, 
instruments  were  seen  was  in  the  imperial  was  born  at  Salisbury,  in  1709.  Having 
army  of  Bourbon,  who  drove  Bouuivet  passed  through  his  preliminary  studies,  he 
out  of  the  state  of  Milan.  They  were  so  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
heavy,  that  two  men  were  employed  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  Itj; 
carry  them.  after  which  be  became  a  probationer  at 
IliRRisoTOft,  James,  a  celebrated  nolit-  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  death  of  his  lather 
ical  writer,  was  bom  at  Upton,  in  North-  put  him  in  possession  of  an  independent 
amptonsbire,  in  1611,  and  was  educated  at  fortune  at  the  age  of  33;  on  which  he  re- 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  tired  to  his  native  place,  to  dedicate  bis 
the  celebrated  Chillingworth.  On  the  time  to  classical  literature.  In  1744,  be 
death  of  his  father,  he  visited  the  Nether-  published  a  volume,  containing  three  trea- 
rands,  where  he  entered  lord  Craven's  rag-  tisea, — On  Art;  on  Music  and  Pain  ting; 
iment,  and,  being  quartered  at  tho  Hague,  and  On  Happiness.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
frequented  the  courts  of  the  prince  of  Or  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions, 
ange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  nc-  Henries,  or  a  Philosophical  Enquiry  con- 
companind  the  elector  palatine  to  Den-  ceming  Universal  Grammar.  This  work 
mark.  He  subsequently  visited  Germany,  displays  much  ingenuity,  and  an  extensive 
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acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  of  William  and  Mary,  when  his  father  and 
Greek  r»e«  and  philosophers;  but  the  aii-  two  sisters  were  simultaneously  killed  by 
trior's  ignorance  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  a  stroke  of  lightning.  He  went  early  into 
ujh  northern  nations  has  caused  him  to  public  life  (in  which  his  ancestors  had 
Inke  an  imperii  :,t  survey  of  his  subject,  long  been  distinguished),  commencing  his 
In  1761,  he  was  "hosen  member  of  parlia-  political  career,  in  1764,  as  a  member  of 
meat,  and  held  several  public  places.  In  the  legislature  of  his  native  province.  The 
1775,  he  published  Philosophical  Arrange-  eminence  which  he  acquired  in  that  ce- 
ments, part  of  a  systematic  work,  which  parity,  combined  with  the  influence  natu- 
he  bad  projected,  as  an  illustration  of  the  rally  accruing  from  fortune  and  distin 
Logic  of  Aristotle.  His  concluding  work,  guished  family  connexions,  rendered  it  an 
Philological  Inquiries,  was  completed  in  object  for  the  royal  government  to  enlist 
1780,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his  him  in  their  fey  or;  and  he  was  according- 
death  (December  22,  1780).  A  collective  ly  offered  a  seat  in-  the  executive  council 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  his  of  VirgiuiH, — a  station  analogous  to  that 
son,  the  earl  of  Malmesbury  (2  vols.  4to,  of  a  privy-counsellor  in  England.  This 
1801).  was  a  tempting  bait  to  an  ambitious  young 
Harris  bubo  ;  a  borough  in  Dauphin  man ;  but  as,  even  at  that  time,  the  rneas- 
county,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  ures  of  the  British  ministry  indicated  an 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  bank  of  oppressive  spirit,  he  refused  the  proffered 
the  SuBquehaunah,  over  which  there  is  dignity,  and  always  exerted  his  influence 
here  erected  a  covered  bridge,  of  13  arch-  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  When  the 
eg,  which  cost  193,000  dollars.  The  Penn-  time  came  for  active  resistance  to  the  ar- 
sylvania  canal  passes  along  the  eastern  binary  acts  of  the  government,  he  was  not 
side  of  the  town,  and  forms  a  large  basin  found  backward.  In  the  first  general 
fora  harbor;  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  Lancas-  congress  of  1774,  he  was  a  delegate,  and 
ter,  96  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia.  Popula-  consecrated  his  name,  by  affixing  it  to  that 
tinn,  in  1820,  2990;  in  1830,  4307;  and,  declaration  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
including  the  adjoining  village  of  McClays-  as  long  as  liberty  is  worshipped.  It  is  re- 
burg,  4526.  The  whole  numtier  of  houses  *hted  concerning  him,  that,  whilst  signing 
in  1830  was  696;  431  of  them  frame  the  instrument,  he  happened  to  stand  near 
houses,  301  of  brick,  and  4  of  stone.  Har-  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  of 
risburg  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  a  slender  and  spare  form,  while  he  was 
laid  out,  and,  in  general,  well  built.  The  very  corpulent ;  and,  turning  to  him,  after 
capitol  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  brick  edi-  laying  down  the  pen,  he  said,  in  a  face- 
fice,  situated  on  a  considerable  elevation,  tious  way,  "When  the  time  of  hanging 
on  the  outside  of  the  town.     From  its  cu-  comes,   I  shall  have  the  advantage  over 

Eola  is  presented  a  fine  landscape,  em-  you.     It  will  be  over  with  me  in  a  minute, 

racing  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  coun-  but  you  will  be  kicking  in  the  air  half  an 


the  meanders  of  the  river,  swelling    hour  after  I  am  gone."    Mr.  Harrison  » 


,    and    the    neighboring    mountains,  particularly  useful    as  chairman  of  the 

The  town  contains  a  county  court-house,  board  of  war.     After  his  resignation  of  hi» 

a  jail,  two   banks,   a  large  Lancasterian  seat,  m  1777,  he  was  elected  to  the  house 

school-house,  capable  of  accommodating  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was 

1000  children ;  10  places  of  public  wor-  immediately  chosen  speaker.    This  situa- 

ship,  for  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  German  don   he  occupied  until    the  year    1782, 

Reformed,  Episcopalians,  Roman   Catho-  when  he  was  made  chief  magistrate  of 

lies,  Methodists,  Baptista,TJmtarian9,  United  the  state,  and  was  twice  reelected.     In 

Brethren,  and  Africans,  one  each ;  and  1765,  he  retired  into  private  life,  but,  in 

eight  printing-offices,  from  six  of  which  1788,  became  a  member  of  the  convention 

newspapers  are  issued,    two  of  them  in  of  Virginia  that  ratified  the  present  consti- 

the    German  language.      It   has    also  a  tution  of  the  United  States.    Of  the  first 

steam-mill,  a  variety  of  manufacturing  es-  committee  appointed  by  this  body,  that  of 

tablishmenta,    and   is  a  place  'of  consid-  privileges  and  elections,  be  was  chosen 

r rolde  trade.     Fifty  yean  since,  Harris-  chairman ;  but  his  age  and  infirmities  pre  - 

burg  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  In-  vented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in 

Jiana.  the  debates.     He,  however,  advocated  the 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  a  signer  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  with  certain 

declaration  of  independence,  was  of  a  amendments.    He  died,  of  the  gout,  in 

highly    respectable    family    in    Virginia.  1791. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  precisely  Harjhsob,  John;  a  skilful  mechanic, 

known.     He  was  a  student  in  the  college  celebrated   as  the  inventor  of  the  time- 
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keeper  for  ascertaining  thi;  longitude  at  sidered  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom, 

sea,  and  also  of  the  gridiron-pendulum.  Population  of  the  parish,  3017  ;   10  mites 

He  was  bom  at  Foulby,  near  Pomefract,  N.W.London.     Doctor  Parr,  sir  William 

in  Yorkshire,  in  1693,  and  was  the  eon  Jones,  Sheridan,  Byron,  earl  Spenser,  sir 

of  a  carpenter  or  builder,  who  brought  Robert  PeeL  fee,  were  educated  there, 

him  up  to  the  same  occupation.     Before  Harsdoefek,  George  Philip,  a  disdn- 

he  had  attained  the  age  of  31,  he  found  guished  scholar  and  poet  of  the  17th  cen- 

Oot,   without   instruction,    how  to   clean  tury,  lived  from  1607  till  1658.    He  was 

clocks  and  watches,  and  made  two  clocks,  descended  from  a  patrician  family  in  NG- 

chiefly  of  wood-work.    In  1735,  he  exe-  remberg,  travelled  through  Holland,  Eng- 

cuted  hie  first  machine  fordetenniuinglhe  land,  France  and  Italy,  and  acquired  so 

longitude  at  sea,  the  merit  of  which  he  much  knowledge  of  languages,  that  lie 

rred  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon.     In  1739,  was  called  the  learned.     He  was  also  a 

completed  a  second,  and,  in  1749,  a  member  of  the  high  council  r.t  Nurem- 

thirrl   machine,  which   erred   only  three  berg.     His  Gentian  and  Latin  works,  his- 

or   four  seconds  in  a   week.      He   then  torical  and  literary,  fill  47  volumes.    Yet 

turned  bis  attention  to  the  improvement  he  was  neither  a  profound  scholar  nor  a 

of  pocket  watches,  in  which  he  succeeded  poetical  genius.    His  best  songs  ere  to  be 

so  well,  that  he  was  induced  to  make  a  found  in  hie  FYauem.iffimerguvritehtn  {8 Ci- 

fourth  machine,  or  time-keeper,  in   that  remberg,  1642,  8  vols.).     With  his  friend 

form,  which  he  finished  in  1759.     This  and  poetical  companion,  John  Klai  (Cla- 

chronometer,  in  two  voyages,  having  been  jus),  who  was  bom  at  Meissen,  1616,  and 

found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the  died  (1656)   at  Kitzineen   in  Francooia, 

limits  required  hy  the  act  of  parliament  where  he  was  a  preacher,  he  instituted  at 

of  the  12th  of  queen  Anne,  Harrison  ap-  Nuremberg,  in  1644,  the  Order  of  Flowers, 

plied  for  the  proposed  reward  of  £30,000,  or  Society  of  Shepherds  of  the  Pegnhz. 

which  be  received.    This  ingenious  artist  which  is  yet  in  existence.    The  purity  of 

iployed  the  latter  part  of  his  lift!  in  con-  the  German  language  was  the  object  of 


the   same  principle.      This,   after  a  ten  distinguished  scholars  among  its  member?, 

weeks'  trial,  was  found  to  have  erred  only  Kiel's  poems  are  partly  hi  the  collection 

four  and  a  half  seconds.     He  died  in  1776.  published  by  the  Shepherds  of  the  Pcgnitt, 

He  was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  a  and  have  been  partly  published  by  thern- 

Descriptioii  concerning  such  Mechanism  selves. 

as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  Mensuration        Hart,  John,  a  signer  of  the  declaration 

of  Tune  {1775,  8voA  of  independence,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 

Hahrowet,  Dudley  Ryder,  earl  of,  was  and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  left  bim 

bom  in  1763,  and  educated  at  St.  John's,  a  considerable  estate,  and  whona  occupa- 

Cambridge.      He  was  elected  member  of  don  he  followed.     He  was  distinguished 

parliament  for  Tiverton,  and  became  con-  for  sound  sense  and  integrity,  and  was 

□ected  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party.     In  frequently  chosen  to  the  colonial  legishi- 

1801,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  turc,   in  which   he  always    evinced   at- 

in  the  Addington  administration,  and,  on  tachment  to  liberal  principles.     In  1774, 

Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  to  the  head  of  the  "  honest  John  Hart"  as  he  was  called,  was 

ministry,  in  1804,  received   the  seals  of  one  of  the  first  deputed  from  New  Jersey 

the  foreign  department    In  1613,  he  was  to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia, 

made  president  of  the  council — a  place  His  moderation  and  cool  judgment  enabled 

which  he  held  till  the  appointment  of  the  him  to  render  valuable  services ;  and  these, 

duke  of  Wellington  to  the  premiership,  combined  with  his  zeal  and  inflexible  rec- 

when  he  retired  from  public  life.    He  titude  and  firmness,  caused  him  to  be 

was  always  an  advocate  of  Catholic  con-  frequently  reelected.     He  gave  his  vote 

cessions,  and  an  active  patron  of  the  Brit-  for,  and  signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 

ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    He  was  pendence  with  peculiar  ardor.    Near  the 

created  viscount  Sandon  and  earl  of  Har-  end  of  the  year  1776,  New  Jersey  became 

rowfay  in  1609.  the  theatre  of  war;  and,  in  the  destruc- 

Harro  w-on-thx-Hill  ;   a  village  of  tion  of  property  which  was  made  by  the 

England,  in  Middlesex,  situated  on  the  enemy,  that  of  Mr.  Hart,  as  of  a  rebel 

highest  hill  in  the  county,  end  command-  especially  obnoxious,  suffered  to  a  great 

ing  one  of  the  finest  prospects  of  the  extent.    Active  exertions  were  also  made 

metropolis  on  the  east     It  is  famous  for  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  hunted 

its  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  about  for  some  time,  without  intermission, 

Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  and  still  con-  after  being  obliged  to  fly  from  his  house 
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when  his  wife  was  afflicted   bv   a   die-  necticut;  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced 

tressing  malady,  which  ultimately  caused  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  on  insti- 

her  death.     He  was  often  in  great  want  turion  at  Hartford  for  their  relief,  having 

of  food,  and,  on  one  occasion,  was  forced  previously  stipulated  for  means  of  person  - 

to  conceal  hiinself,  during  the  night,  in  a  ally  examining  the  European  institutions 

dog-kennel.    After  the  evacuation  of  New  for  the  relief  of  persona  thus  afflicted. 

Jersey  by  the  English,  he  returned  to  his  Mr.  Gallaudet  embarked  for  Europe   in 

(arm,  and  began  to  repair  the  injuries  it  May,  1815.    He  returned  in  August,  1816, 

had  received ;  but  his  constitution  was  so  accompanied    by  Mr.  Laurent   Clerc,   a 

much  shattered  by  the  hardships  he  had  distinguished  pupil  of  the  abbe   Sicard. 

encountered  in  his  efforts  to  eludo  the  The  course   of  instruction   commenced, 

pursuits  of  his  foes,  that  it  gradually  failed  with  seven  pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in 

turn;  and,  in  the  year  1780,  Tie  breathed  his  1839,  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  institu- 

last,  universally  esteemed  and  respected.  tion,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  and 

Hartford;  a  city  in  Hartford  county,  nine  assistant  instructera,     54  of  the  pupils 

and  the  semi-capital  of  Connecticut,  on  were  supported  wholly  by  the  legislature 

the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  50  of  Massachusetts ;  15,  in  whole  or  in  port, 

miles  above  its  mouth,    34    from    New  by  that  of  New  Hampshire;  13  by  that  of 

Haven,  and   100   W.  S.  W.   of  Boston;  Maine;  21  by  that  of  Vermont ;  and  13  by 

km.  73°  50*  W. ;  Int.  41°  46"  N.:  popula-  that  of  Connecticut.     The  institution,  from 

tion  in  1820,  including  the  township,  9617;  its  establishment  to  1630,  had  imparted  its 

in   1830,  9789,  of  which  the  city  had  benefits  to  318  persona.    The  funds  of  the 

7074.      It  has  a  pleasant   and  advents-  asylum  have  been   derived  from  private 

geous  situation  at  the  head  of  sloop  navi-  donations,  and  from  a  grant  of  land  in 

Cd,  and  is  surrounded  by  s  fertile  and  Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
tiful  country.  It  contains  a  hand-  U.  States,  in  1819.  These  have  furnished 
some  state-house  of  stone  and  brick,  three  the  institution  with  a  large  and  commodi 
banks,  including  a  branch  of  the  U.  oils  brick  building,  in  which  the  pupils 
States  bank,  an  arsenal,  an  academy,  a  reside  and  receive  instruction ;  a  dwelling- 
museum,  a  college,  on  asylum  for  the  house  for  the  principal,  and  convenient 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  eight  houses  of  pub-  out-houses,  including  two  brick  work- 
he  worship,  six  of  them  within  the  city,  shops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  work  four 
viz,  three  for  Congregationalism,  one  for  or  five  hours  daily,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
Episcopalians,  one  for  Baptists,  and  one  mechanical  bade ;  and  have  enabled  the 
for  UmvarsahstB.  The  city  is  generally  directors  to  form  a  permanent  fund  of 
well  built,  particularly  the  mam  street,  considerable  amount.  The  grounds  (be- 
A  bridge  with  six  arches,  974  feet  long,  is  tween  seven  and  eight  acres  in  extent)  are 
erected  oyer  the  Connecticut,  connecting  on  a  very  delightful  and  commanding 
the  city  with  East  Hartford.  Hartford  eminence,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  city, 
has  a  nourishing  commerce.  It  has  an  When  die  asylum  commenced,  the  charge 
extensive  inland  trade,  and  a  variety  of  to  each  pupil  was  9300  a  year  for  board, 
manufactures,  as  leather,  shoes,  coaches,  lodging  and  washing,  fuel,  candles,  station- 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  saddlery,  brass  ery,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
work,&c.  The  genera]  assembly  has  one  school-room;  besides  a  continual  super- 
session annually,  and  meets  alternately  imendence  of  their  health,  conduct,  man 
at  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Hartford  nets  and  morals,  and  tuition.  In  con- 
wm  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1635.  sequence  of  the  sales  of  a  portion  ot 
Washington  college,  an  institution  under  the  lands  in  Alabama,  the  charge  in 
the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians,  waa  now  reduced  to  (115  a  year— a  sum, 
established  here  in  1836.  It  is  very  pleas-  however,  which  falls  considerably  short 
autly  situated,  and  has  r  president,  eight  of  the  actual  expense  incurred  for  each 
professors,  about  80  students,  and  a  h-  pupil  By  this  mode  of  distributing  the 
hrary  of  5000  volumes.  The  American  annual  income  derived  from  the  funds  of 
Asylum  for  the  education  and  instruction  the  institution,  every  state  in  the  Union, 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  owes  and  every  parent  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
its  origin  to  the  success  which  attended  child,  may  receive  an  equal  share  of  the 
the  efforts  of  the  reverend  Thomas  H.  public  bounty.  To  employ  their  funds  ip 
Gallaudet,  to  give  instruction  to  the  deaf  educating  pupils  gratuitously,  would  soon 
and  dumb  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that  entirely  exhaust  them.  One  great  object, 
city.  The  attention  of  people  being  ex-  that  the  asylum  has  aimed  to  accomplish, 
cited,  it  was  computed  that  there  were  is,  the  diffusion  of  a  uniform  system  of 
more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  Con-  instruction  throughout  the  Union,  and  to 
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satisfy  candid  and  intelligent  minds,  that  residence  of  tlie  individual ;  whether  the 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  deafness  is  owing  to  some  original  defect, 
aa  m  all  ocher  pursuits,  mechanical  or  in-  or  was  produced  by  disease  or  accident, 
tellec  tual,  is  of  primary  importance.  Its  and,  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time ; 
efforts,  in  this  respect,  have  met  with  great  whetbertbereareothercasesofdeafhessin 
success.  It  baa  furnished  the  Pennsyl-  the  same  family,  or  among  onv  of  the  an- 
Tania  institution,  at  Philadelphia,  with  its  cestors  or  collateral  branch™  ofkindred^nd 
present  principal  and  two  assistant  teach-  bow  and  when  produced ;  if  a  part  of  die 
era;  it  afforded  instruction  to  the  princi-  childreuhearond  speak,  and  a  part  are  deaf 
pats  of  the  two  institutions  in  Kentucky  and  dumb,  what  is  the  order  of  their 
and  Ohio;  and  the  principal  of  tbe  one  at  ages;  whether  the  deafness  is  total  or 
Carjsjoharie,  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  partial,  and,  if  partial,  what  kind  of  sounds 
himself  deaf  end  dumb,  was  one  of  its  can  be  beard,  and  to  what  extent ;  whether 
earliest  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  insti-  any  medical  means  have  been  employed 
tii  done,  all  of  which  have  derived  their  to  remove  it,  and  the  result ;  whether  the 
system  of  instruction  from  the  American  individual  can  oner  any  articulate  sounds, 
asylum,  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  and  to  what  extent;  whether  any  instruc- 
U.  States, — that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  tion  bas  been  given,  and  with  what  success ; 
Among  the  318  pupils,  who  have  been  whether  the  individual  has  been  taught 
members  of  the  asylum,  only  75  have  any  mechanical  art  or  trade,  or  is  engaged 
been  supported  by  their  parents  or  friends,  in  any  regular  occupation ;  if  married,  to 
most  of  whom  were  in  quite  moderate  whom,  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  or  to 
circumstances.  Out  of  the  same  number,  one  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and,  if  there 
consisting  of  176  males  and  140  females,  are  children,  whether  they  are  in  posses 
134  were  born  deaf;  154  lost  their  hearing  sion  of  their  faculties ;  what  are  the  cir- 
in  infancy  and  childhood ;  and  of  30  no  cumstancea  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
certain  information  could  be  procured,  parents  or  friends,  and,  more  particularly, 
Among  the  causes  of  this  calamity,  were  whether  they  are  able  to  furnish  the  means 
the  following:  fevers,  more  particularly  of  education  at  some  institution  for  the  deal 
the  spotted  fever;  canker  rash;  measles;  and  dumb.  With  regard  to  the  course  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain ;  dropsy  in  the  instruction  pursued  in  the  American  asy- 
head ;  small  pox;  hooping  cough  ;  palsy ;  lum,  we  will  only  add  to  what  has  been 
in  one  instance,  discharge  of  camion;  end  already  said  in  the  article  Dumb  and  Deaf, 
sodden  falls.  In  only  two  cases  has  that  the  period,  for  wbich  pupils  are  sent 
either  of  tbe  parents  of  the  pupils  been  to  the  asylum,  does  not  usually  exceed 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and,  in  each  of  these,  it  four  years ;  and,  in  this  time,  it  is  expected 
was  the  father ;  while,  among  several  in-  that  they  will  receive  sufficient  instruction 
stances  of  marriage  that  have  come  to  the  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  and  also 
knowledge  of  those  connected  with  tbe  that  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  with 
asylum,  where  either  one  or  both  of  the  which,  as  immortal  beings,  it  is  of  eesen- 
parues  were  deaf  and  dumb,  their  chil-  tial  importance  that  they  should  be  made 
dren  were  in  possession  of  all  their  facul-  acquainted.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
ties.  The  physiology  of  the  deaf  and  show  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on 
dumb  is  a  subject  of  the  most  curious  tbe  instructer.  Other  children  have  to 
kind,  and,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  might  pass  through  a  much  longer  course  of 
shed  much  additional  light  upon  that  of  instruction,  counting  from  the  rime  when 
our  species  in  general.  It  would  serve  they  fust  begin  to  learn  their  letters,  be- 
very  much  to  promote  this  object,  if  tbe  fore  they  acquire  what  Is  termed  a  com. 
clergy  and  tbe  ph;-sicians,  in  their  respec-  pion  education.  In  the  four  years,  how- 
tive  towns,  would  institute  inquiries  on  ever,  besides  being  taught  the  prominent 
this  subject  The  result  of  such  inquiries  facts  and  leading  truths  of  the  Bible,  the 
could  be  communicated  to  some  of  the  pupils  generally  acquire  the  ability  to  read 
public  ecclesiastical  or  medical  aasocia-  books  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  and  to 
dons,  and  thence  transmitted,  free  of  ex-  express  their  thoughts  .intelligibly  in  writ 
pense,  to  the  officers  of  the  asylum.  If  &  ing ;  and  they  make  some  progress  in 
single  association  would  commence  inqui-  arithmetic,  geography,  the  outlines  of 
lies  of  this  kind,  on  some  well  digested,  history,  orthography,  and  the  practical 
regular  plan,  it  would  soon  be  more  gen-  port  of  grammar.  The  male  pupils  also 
eraDy,  and,  it  is  to  be'  hoped,  at  length  acquire  some  mechanical  art. 
_.:_,._— 11..    -a .„j        * .1 — _  :„  ti  .T.-TT.T.T,  r..-^*.„«-,,.~   rsio 


universally,  adapted.  Among  these  m-  HARTroan  Cohventiow.  {SeeU.  Statu.) 
quiries,  the  following  are  the  most  impor-  Habtlet,  Dnvid,  an  English  physician, 
rant;  the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity  and    principally  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  meta- 
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physics  and  morals,  was   bom  in   1705.  The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  ihe  horns, 

At  the  see  of  15,  he  wns  sent  to  Jesus  under  the  name  of  hartshorn  tharmgt, 

college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  are    variously    employed    in     medicine. 

a  fellow.     He  engaged  in  the  study  of  Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of  deer  give 

medicine,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in  out  an  emollient  jelly,  which  is  said  to  be 

Nottinghamshire,    and,   subsequently,  in  remarkably  nutritive.    Burned  hartshorn 

London.    When  Mrs.  Stephens,  a  female  is  employed  in  medicine.    The  horns  of 

empiric,  professed  to  have  found  out  a  the  stag  are  used,  by  cutlers  and  other  n»e- 

specific  for  the  stone,  doctor  Hartley  con-  chanics,  for  the  handles  of  knives  and  cut- 

nbotsd  towards  her  obtaining  the  grant  of  tinjr  instruments  of  different  kinds. 
45000  from  parliament  for  lier  discovery.         Hitsvrz;  the  most  northerly  r 

He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bath,  chain  of  Germany,  from  which  an  exten 

and  died  there,  Aug.  28, 1757.  His  fame  as  rive  plain,  interrupted  only  by  some  in- 

g  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters  depends  considerable  hills,  stretches  to  the  North 

on  his  work  entitled  Observations  on  Man  sea  and  the  Baltic.    The  Hartz,  though 

[1749,  3vols,8vo.).    This  treatise  exhibits  Hurrounded  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  forme 

"■' *•-!-—:  "m>\m  chain,  7f*    "     ' 
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ueoutnnesof  connected  aystenuofphyB.  a  separate  mountainous  cl 

>lngy,  mental  philosophy,  and  theology,  length  and  30  to  28  miles  in  breadth.  Hie 

"~  physiology  is  founded  on  the  hypoth-  Hartz,  properly  speaking,  commence* in  the 

eew  of  nervous  vibrations.     The  doctrine  east,  in  Manstetd,  passes  through  Anhalt- 

ef.  association,  which  he  adopted  and  il-  Beniburg,  the  counties  of  Stolberg,  Ho- 

luBtrated,  eiplains  many  phenomena  of  henstetn  and  Wemiserode,  a  part  of  Hal- 

inteuectual.  philosophy ;  and  this  port  of  berstadt   and    Blankenburg,    Brunswick- 

Hartley's  work  was  published  by  doctor  Wolfeubuttel  and  Grubenhagen,  and  ter- 

Frieetley,  in  a  detached  form,  under  the  minates  on  the  west,  at  the  town  of  Seeaien,    ■ 

title  of  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  comprising  an  extent  of  1350  square  mflns, 

(8vo.).  and  embracing  40  towns  and  numerous 

Haktlet,  David ;  distinguished  as  a  villages,  with  56,000  inhabitants,  belonging 
politician  and  an  ingenious  projector.  He  principally  to  Hanover.  The  Hartz  is  di- 
Tvas  for  some  time  member  of  parliament,  videdinto  the  Upper  and  Lower,  m  adou- 
aod  uniformly  displayed  liberal  views,  ble  sense.  In  the  wider  sense,  the  Brock' 
His  steady  opposition  to  the  war  with  the  en,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  chain,  forma 
American  colonies,  led  to  his  being  ap-  the  line  of  separation.  The  tipper  Hartz 
pointed  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  lice  west  of  the  Bracken,  and  is  the  most 
treat  with  doctor  Franklin,  at  Paris;  and  elevated,  extensive,  ami  rich  in  mine- 
some  of  his  letters  on  that  occasion  were  rats ;  the  Lower  Hartz  liee  on  the  east  of 
published  in  the  correspondence  of  that  the  Bracken,  and  is  superior  in  the  beauty 
statesman,  in  1817,  and  are  contained  in  of  its  scenery.  The  same  summit  is-sJso 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  the  dividing  point  of  the  rivers ;  those  on 
American  Revolution  (Boston,  1631).  In  the  east  empty  into  the  Elbe ;  those  on  the 
(he  house  of  commons,  Hartley  was  one  west,  into  the  Weser.  There  are  several 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  abolition  of  ranges  of  mountains  in  Germany,  that  are 
the  slave-trade.  This  benevolent  philoao-  much  higher  than  the  Hartz ;  as,  for  in - 
pher  died  at  Bath,  Dec  19, 1813,  aged  84.  stance,  the  German  Alps,  the  Rieeenge- 

Haktshorn;  the  horns  of  the  common  birge  and  the  Schwertzwald  (Black  Forest), 
male  deer,  to  which  many  very  extraor-  The  Bracken,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
dinary  medicinal  virtues  were  attributed ;  Hartz,  is  3489,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
but  the  experience  of  late  years  gives  no  counts,  3435  feet  high  ;  next  to  this  are 
countenance  to  them.  The  horns  are  of  the  Bruchherg  (2755  feet),  the  Worroberg 
nearly  the  same  nature  as  bones,  and  the  12667  feet),  and  the  Ackermannahohe 
preparations  from  them  by  heat  are  rimi-  (3605  foeti.  Thai  pert  of  the  Hartz  which 
tar  to  those  from  solid  animal  substances  includes  tne  Bracken,  with  the  neighbor- 
in  general;  so  that  the  articles  denominat-  iughigh  summits,  consists  entirely  of  gran- 
ed  ipirii  of  hartshorn  and  tali  of 'harithora,  itc  ;  then  come  the  hills  of  the  second 
though  formerly  obtained  only  from  the  rank,  formed  of  greywacke,  in  which  the 
horns  of  different  species  of  deer,  are  ores  are  chiefly  found;  at  their  foot  lie  the 
now  chiefly  prepared  from  bones.  The  Flcelz  hills,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
former  of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali  Vorhariz.  The  climate,  particularly  of  the 
of  a  very  penetrating  nature,  is  on  effira-  Upper  Hartz,  ia  cold.  The  frost  conthv 
clous  remedy  in  nervous  complaints  and  ues  till  the  end  of  May,  and  appears  early 
fainting-fits  ;  and  salt  of  hartshorn  has  in  September,  accompanied  by  snow ;  and 
been  successfully   prescribed  in  fevers,  even  m  June,  night  frosts  are  not  uneom- 
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moil.  Tbe  wurm  weather  lasts  only  about  clan,  celebrated  u  the  discoverer  of  the 
9i  weeks,  and  the  mow  upon  the  highest  circulation  of  the  blood,  wan  born  at  Folk- 
peaks  seldom  disappears  before  June ;  stone,  in  Kent,  April  2, 1578, and,  in  1593, 
fires  are  kept  up,  even  in  mid-summer,  removed  to  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  At 
The  Hartz  is  wooded  throughout,  even  to  the  age  of  19,  he  went  abroad  for  improve 
the  top  of  tbe  Brocken  [tbe  Hanoverian  merit,  and,  after  visiting  France  end  Ger- 
part  alone  contains  286^363  acres  of  forest),  many,  he  staid  some  time  at  the  unfrer- 
On  tbe  Brocken  itself  Rand  fin  dwindled  any  at  Padua,  where  Febricius  ab  Acqua- 
int dwarf  trees.  Upon  the  leas  lorry  pendente,  and  other  eminent  men,  were 
hills,  several  sorts  of  deciduous  trees  are  professors  of  the  medical  sciences.  He 
found  intermingled  with  the  evergreens,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1602,  and, 
and  the  Flcetz  hills  are  covered  with  the  returning  to  England,  obtained  a  similar 
finest  oaks,  beech  and  birch.  The  hills  distinction  at  Cambridge.  Having  settled 
also  abound  in  wild  berries,  in  truffles  and  in  London,  in  1604  he  was  admitted  a  li- 
musfarooms,  in  medicinal  plants,  Ice-  eentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and, 
land  moss,  and  fine  pastures  ;  and  in  sum-  three  years  after,  a  fellow.  In  1615,  be 
mer,  immense  herds  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  was  appointed  to  read  lectures  at  the  col- 
goats  and  horses  graze  hero.  In  the  Up-  lege,  on  anatomy  and  surgery ;  and,  in  the 
per  Hartz,  little  grain  is  raised,  except  course  of  this  undertaking,  be  developed 
oats ;  in  the  Lower  Hartz,  the  productions  the  discovery  which  has  immortalized  his 
are  more  various.  The  woods  furnish  a  name.  It  was  not  till  1620,  that  he  save 
great  quantity  of  game,  such  as  stags,  publicity  to  his  new  doctrine  of  the  circu- 
roe-bucks,  foxes,  wild  boars,  wild  cats,  &c.  larion  of  blood,  by  his  treatise  entitled 
But  tbe  wealth  of  the  Hartz  consists  in  its  Extrdtotio  matamca  de  Motu  Cordis  et 
forests  and  valuable  mines..  The  latter  Stmgumi  in  .tnimalihus.  In  a  prefixed 
furnish  some  gold  (on  account  of  its  rarity,  address  to  the  college  of  physicians,  he 
ducats  were  formerly  coined,  with  the  in-  observes,  that  he  had  frequently,  in  his 
acripbon  Ex  aura  Hrrcynia)  ;  in  tbe  Ram-  anatomical  lectures,  declared  his  opinion 
mekVberge,  great  quantities  of  silver,  iron,  concerning  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  manganese,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  bad,  for 
vitriol,  granite,  porphyry,  slate,  marble,  more  than  nine  years,  confirmed  and  i'lus- 
alabaster,  &c.  The  gross  produce  of  the  trnted  it  by  reasons  and  arguments  ground- 
Hanoverian  mines  is  nit  little  over  the  ex-  ed  on  ocular  demonstration.  It  speedily 
senses;  but  they  support  the  greatest  part  excHed  tbe  attention  of  anatomists  in  eve- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Hartz.  The  ry  European  school  of  medicine ;  and  the 
towns  of  the  Upper  Hartz  are  entirely  theory  of  Harvey  bavins;  been  triumphant- 
open.  In  addition  to  the  establishments  by  defended  against  all  objections,  attempts 
for  carrying  on  the  mines,  the  objects  of  were  made  to  invalidate  his  claim  to  the 
curiosity  in  the  Hartz  are  the  Brocken,  discovery;  but  it  is  now 'admitted,  that 
with  its  prospect ;  the  horse-track  (Rom-  whatever  hints  may  be  found  in  the  wril- 
trappe),  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  pari  itigs  of  his  predecessors,  Harvey  first  clear- 
of  the  Hartz,  near  the  village  of  Thale ;  1y  demonstrated  the  system  of  sanguine- 
tbe  different  caves,  as  those  of  Baumann,  ous  circulation,  and  thus  produced  one  of 
Biel,  Schwartzfeld,  the  romantic  Selken-  the  greatest  revolutions  in  medical  sci- 
thol,  with  the  Maiden's  Leap,  and  the  ence.  Harvey  was  appointed  physician 
Bath  of  Alexis ;  the  wild  OckerthaL  &c.  extraordinary  to  James  I,  and,  in  1632, 
A  wide  plain  on  the  summit  of  the  physician  in  ordinary  to  kins  Charles,  by 
Brocken,  m  tbe  place  of  the  annual  ren-  whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  Adhering 
dezvouB  of  all  the  witches  and  spirits  of  to  the  court  party,  on  tbe  occurrence  of 
Germany,  of  which  Gothe  has  made  such  hostilities,  he  attended  bis  majesty  on  his 
a  noble  use  in  his  /oust  It  is  on  the  removal  from  London.  He  was  with  him 
Brocken,  also,  that  the  wild  huntsman  of  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  afterwards 
the  Hartz  is  supposed  to  dwell.  The  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  was  incor- 
spectre  of  the  Brocken  is  an  image  of  the  pointed  M.  D.  In  1651,  he  published  his 
spectator,  of  a  magnified  and  distorted  Exercilalionei  de  Genrratiant  JhwmaRam 
snape,  reflected  from  an  opposite  cloud  (4to.).  This  curious  work  would  have  been 
under  particular  circumstances.  (See  the  still  more  interesting,  had  not  the  plunder 
Ihidiaibudt  /Or  Ratende  in  den  Hartz,  of  the  author's  museum,  while  he  was  in 
by  Gottscbalk  (3d  edit,  Magdeburg,  1817).  the  king's  service,  deprived  him  of  the 
Hakdsfxx.     (See  Avmca.)  fruits  of  some  of  his  anatomical  research- 


Hiium  Collkdk.    (See  Cambridgt.}     es,  especially  those  relative  to  the  genera- 
rUavET,  William,  an  English  physi-    tion  of  insects.    He  presented  to  the  col- 
16" 
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lege  of  physicians  bis  paternal  estate  of  Uologut  avee  ua  Proftuew  MahomMau, 
£56  a  year,  fur  the  institution  of  au  annu-  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  .Yofue*  d  Ex- 
el  festival  aud  gther  purposes.  In  his  old  trails  dt  la  B&L  L  R.  By  his  intercourar 
T,  bo  was  subject  to  digressing  attacks  witli  Greeks  in  Paris,  he  acquired  en  thor- 
tbe  gout,  which  imbitlered.  his  exist-  ough  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  Greek, 
ence  so  mucb,  that  be  is  said  to  have  that,  in  1816,  he  was  appointed  professor 
shortened  his  life  with  a  dose  of  opium,  of  that  language  in  the  school  for  the  liv- 
He  died  June  3, 1656.  A  splendid  edition  nig  Oriental  languages.  This  study  bid 
of  his  works  was  published  in  one  volume,  him,  imperceptibly,  to  the  tunes  where  its 
4to^  with  on  account  of  his  life,  by  doctor  first  traces  are  discernible — times  not  Terr 
Lawrence.  remote  from  the  classical.  The  style  of 
Harwich  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  od  a  the  church  fathers,  end  the  Byzantine  wri- 
peninsular  point  of  land  on  the  Essex  teis,  gave  him  a  further  insight  into  the 
coast  It  is  the  port  from  which  the  nature  of  an  idiom  which  had  been  nog- 
packets  sail  regularly,  in  time  of  peace,  lected  by  most  scholars,  while,  at  the  same 
tor  Holland  and  Germany ;  the  seat  of  a  time,  the  idiom  itself  furnished  him  ilius- 
navy-yard,  and  also  a  considerable  bathing  trations  of  the:  Byzantine  writers.  The 
place.  Two  light-houses  have  lately  been  continuation  of  the  Corpus  Hut.  Byz.  was 
erected  on  the  Harwich  side,  to  facilitate  the  chief  objectofliisresearcbes.  Through 
the  entrance  by  night.  The  harbor  is  of  the  patronage  of  the  Russian  imperial 
great  extent,  and  forms,  united  to  the  bay,  chancellor,  count  Romanzo^  Hase  was 
a  roadstead  for  the  largest  ships  of  war,  enabled  to  publish  his  Lea  IHacoma,  and 
and  for  an  immense  number  of  vessels  at  some  authors  of  the  same  period,  forming 
a  time,  upwards  of  300  sail  having  an-  a  continuation  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 


chored  here  with  ease.     Harwich  sends  Byzantines  (Peris,  1619).     The  explana- 

two  members  to  parliament.     Population,  tory  and  critical  commentary,  aceornpany- 

4010 ;  71  miles  N.  E.  London  ;  Ion.  1°  mg  the  text,  is  very  valuable.     He  has 

17'  E.;  Uu.51°57'N.  siuce  prepared  for  the  press    a   similar 

Habdmjbai.;  the  name  of  several  distin-  volume,    containing  Psellus,  and    some 

girished  Carthagmiunn ;  among  others,  of  chronographers,   in    the    preparation  of 

me  brother  of  Hannibal,   (q.  v.)  which  he  examined,  with  great  care,  the 

Hase,  Charles   Benedict,  professor  of  French    and  Italian  libraries.       Beeidat 

the  Oriental  languages  at  Peru,  and,  since  these,  he  has  collected  all  the  fraaments 

1834,  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip-  which  have  any  relation  to  the   religious 

nous,  bom  May  11,  1780,  at  Suiza,  near  opinions  of  the  Romans.     In  two  journeys 

Naumburg,    studied    at  Weimar,   under  to  Italy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French 

Bottiger.      The  eloquence  and   learning  government,  in  1820  and  1821,  he  became 

of   that   distinguished   scholar    attracted  acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  Italian  b- 

him  to  philological  studies,  to  which  he  braries.    His  Lour.  Lydut  dt  Oitentit,  qua 

applied  himself  during  bis  residence  in  tvperttmt,  appeared  at  Peris  in  1833,  with 

Jena  and  Helmst&dt.    In  1801,  he  went  an  introduction,  commentary  and  a  Latin* 

to  Paris,  where  Millio  and  Villoiaou  intro-  version.  He  is  at  present  editing  an  edition 

duced  the  young  German  Hellenist  into  of  Stephens's  Tkaaurtu.JiSn.  Grot. 
their  literary  circle.     By  Villoison,  Hase        Habekclzveb,  Peter,  a   distinguished 

was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  merchant,  was  bom  at  Remecheid,  in  the 

Choiseul  Counter,  who,  on  the  death  of  duchy  of  Berg,  in  1716.     In  1748,  he  as- 

Villoison  (1805),  intrusted  to  him  the  pub-  tabbahed  himself  at  i  isbon,  and  afterward* 

lication  of    John  Laur.  Lydtara  treatise  at  Cadiz,  whence  he  returned  to  Germe- 

De  Magittrutibui  Romanorum.    For  this  ny,  and  bad  a  groat  influence  in  promot- 

publicanou  Hase  only  wrote  the  introduc-  ing  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Silesia. 

lion,  the  translation  being  by  Fuss.     At  Frederic  the  Great  used  to  ask  his  ad- 

tlie  same  time,  he  began  a  catalogue  of  vice  in  important  commercial  affairs.     In 

the  classical  manuscripts,  which  the  sue-  1761,  he  returned  to  Cadiz,  and,  though  a 

cesses  of  the  French  arms  at  that  time  Protestant,  wan  the  intimate  friend  of  Ve- 

brought  from  all  quarters  to  Paris;  but  sub-  lasquez,  the  grand  inquisitor.     He  after- 

sequent  circumstances  prevented  its  ap-  wards  established  a  c  ■     .       . 


pearance. 


These  researches  carried  him    for  e 


into  die  Byzantine  literature,  as  appears  North  America,  which  was  connected,  in 

by  bis  JVmkm ,a*n  Train  dt  Draam  dt  1765,  with  a  house  at  New  York,  when 

Stratomeit  aur  la  Mitriqut  dt*  Ancirm  ;  he  built  a  great  many  vessels.    The  speo- 

also,  De  rHutoirt  dt  Lwnlt-DvKrt ;  and  ulationa  of  his  partner  having  caused  the 

the  Entrttimi  de  FEmptrtur  Monad  Pa-  bankruptcy  of  the  firm,  he  went  to  En- 
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rope,  but  mod  after  returned  to  America,  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  her 
He  then  settled  in  Laudshut  in  Silesia,  beauty,  and  the  object  of  universal  adtui- 
wfaere  he  carried  on  an  important  linen  ration.  Having  once  heard  Hasae  piny 
trade.  He  died  there  in  1798.  upon  the  harpsichord,  she  immediately 
Hasaa,  Charlotte  Henrietta,  a  celebrated  fell  in  love  with  him.  He  was  here  ap- 
"),  daughter  pointed  chapel-master  in  the  amaervaloHo 
b  university  degii  mcttrabSi.  His  reputation  now  pro- 
of Leipaic.  In  1804^,  ihe  was  enraged  at  cured  him  the  notation  of  chapel-master 
the  Italian  opera  at  Dresden.  In.  1807,  at  Dresden,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  $9000 
she  went  through  Prague  and  Vienna  to  for  himself  and  wife ;  but  as  hewaspress- 
itajy.  Her  fine  voice,  her  execution,  and  ed  to  remain  in  Italy,  he  divided  his  time, 
her  persevering  efforts  to  combine  the  until  1740, between  the  twocoun tries.  After 
*  advantages  of  the  Italian  and  German  repeated  invitations,  be  went  to  England,  in 
methods,  gave  her  a  brilliant  success.  In  1733,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
private  life,  she  was  distinguished  for  the  distinction,  and  his  opera  Jhiaxerxu  met 
correctness  of  her  morals,  and  buruncom-  with  the  highest  applause.  He  soon, 
man  modesty.  The  moat  celebrated  the-  however,  returned  to  Dresden.  He  went, 
aires  in  Italy  contended  for  her.  She  was  in  1763,  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
repeatedly  called  to  Rome,  where  she  ob-  his  last  opera,  Rvggiera,  and  finally  re. 
tamed  great  applause.  She  was  the  first  moved  to  Venice  (1770),  in  which  city  he 
female  singer  in  Italy  who  appeared  in  died,  in  1783.  Hasae  is  deservedly  ceta- 
male  characters,  and  ventured  to  cope  orated  as  the  moat  natural,  elegant  and  ju- 
wrth  the  celebrated  artists  Cresceiituii,  dicioue  composer  of  hie  time.  He  always 
Veluti,  &c.  In  Naples,  she  was  engaged  regarded  the  voice  as  the  chief  object  of 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  for  a  year,  and  attention,  and,  without  being  ignorant  of 


j   commonly  known  by  the  name  of    harmony,  he  made  the  instrumental  « 

ui  Dhina  Tutuca.     She  afterwards  mar-    compamment  as  simple  as  possible. 
ried    Vera,    a   respectable    advocate    iu    pupil  of  Leo,  Vinci,  Pergolese  and  Porpo 


.ilay    her  splendid  ra,  he  was  contented  with  being  simple 
talents'   only  among  "a   select  circle   of  and  natural.     His  compositions  are  so  un- 
friends, morons,  that  he  himself  said,  there  were 
Hassk,  John  Adolphus,  chapel-master  many  which  he  should  not  recognise.  He 
of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  set  all  the  operas  of  MetastasK),  except 
of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  eminent  mu-  Themistoclea,  and  most  of  them  twice  or 
seal  composers  of  die  16th  century,  was  oftener.   His  sacred  compoaitiona  (masses, 
born  at  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg  (1699).  Te  Deums,  &c),  are  still  favorites  at  Dree- 
His  extraordinary  talents  were  soon  ob-  den,  where  the  greatest  collection  of  them 
served  by  Kouig,  afterwards  poet  laureate  is  to  be  found.     His  wife,  Faustina  Bor- 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  who  recommended  doni,  bom  at  Venice  (1700),  was  one  of 
him  as  tenor  singer  for  the  Hamburg  ope-  the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  singers 
ra,  where  the  celebrated  Kaiser  waa  then  of  the  16th  century.     She  made  heroeW 
composer.    Hie  masterpieces   served  as  on  the  stage  of  her  native  city,  in  her  16th 
models  for  Hesse,  who,  in  the  course  of  year ;  and,  wherever  ahe  was  beard,  she 
four  years,  became  distinguished  as  a  mu-  was  called  the  modern  Siren.    Medals  were 
akian.and  singer.     He   brought  out  his  struck  in  honor  of  her  at  Florence.    The 
first  opera,  .AihgatuM,  which  was  received  effect  of  her  musical  talents  was  increased 
with  gnat  applause,  in  1723.     To  perfect  by  her  beauty.      In  1736,  she  received  an 
himself    in    counterpoint,    ha  determin-  appointment  of  15,000  florins  at  Vienna, 
ed  to  study  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Ital-  In   Dresden,  where  she  was  married  to 
ian  schools.    In  1724,  he  went  to  Italy,  Ilasse,  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  1731, 
and  studied  at  Naples    under   Porpoia.  and  was  ever  after  Ihe  faithful  companion 
Scarlatti  was  so  pleased  with  his  talents  of  her  husband. 

and  modesty,  that  he  voluntarily  offered  Hasszl,  John  George  Henry,  a  distil) 
him  his  instruction,  and  called  him  his  giuahed  German  geographer  and  statistical 
«on.     An  opera  which  he  set  to  muse  for.  writer,  was  born  in  1770,  at  Wolfenbfittel, 
the  theatre  royal,  was  the  foundation  of  in  Brunswick,  and  died  Jan.  18, 1829,  at 
ration,  and  procured  him  from  the  Weimar.    He  was,  from  1809  to  1B13,  di- 
me title  of  il  cam  Sattoiu.     All  rector  of  the  statistical  bureau,  &c,  in 
"  '    ■            ......  -|Wj  of  t^  kingdom 

r  1816,  he  lived  a 

private  life  at  Weimar.    He  wrote  many 

wham  bay  future  wife,  Faustina  Bordoni,  works  of  much  reputation ;  among  others, 


the  theatres  of  Italy  contended  for  the  Camel,  then  the  capital  i 
honor  of  having  bun  as  leader  of  the  of  Westphalia.  After  18 
orchestra.    He  went  to  Venice,  in  1727,    private  fife  at  Weimar. 
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General  Geogropbico- Statistical  Lexicon  {dace  near  which  William  the  Conqueror 

(2  vols.,  Weimar,  1817  and  1819; ;    Statis-  landed  in  England,  and  for  the  battle  of 

ticat  Sketch  of  all  the  European  States,  Hastings,  fought  in  the  neighborhood.     It 

and  die  most  important  of  the  other  Parts  is  now  in  great  repute  for  sea-bathing.     It 

uf  the  World  (3  numbers,  Weimar,  1823  is  one    of  the   Cinque    Fort*.     Its  ahu- 

and    1834)  ;    Genealogical-Statistical- His-  aliou  is  beautiful ;  and  the  environs  also 

lories!  Almanac  (annually,  from  1824  to  abound  with  picturesque  scenery  and  de- 

1829,   Weimar}— a  work  which  contains  lightrul  walks  and  rides.     A  walk,  called 

very  exteuatve  statistical  information.    It  tho  mwthe  pitradt,  has  been  formed  on  the 

will  be   continued  by  doctor  Dede,  who  west  of  the  town.    The  public  buildings 

edited  the  number  for  1830.    Haseel  was  are,  two  very  ancient  churches ;  the  town 

coeditor  of  the  Complete  Manual  of  the  hall,  built  in  1893,  with  the  market-place 

latest  Geography  (Weimar,  1819  to  1829),  under  it;  the  custom-bouse,  and  two  ex-    ■ 

and,  in  connexion  with  W.  Muller,  edited  celknt  free  schools.    The  remains  of  an 

the  second  chief  division  of  the  Eucyclo-  ancient  castle  are  still  to  be  seen.     Two 

pedis  of  Erach  and  Gruber,  from  II  to  miles  from  tl 


O,  and  contributed  largely  to  Piersr's  En-  William  ia  said  to  have  dined  when  he 
cyclopedic  Dictionary  (Ahenburg,  1824  landed  here ;  it  is  called  the  conqueror1* 
to  1838),  from  A  to  K.  atone.     Hastings  sends  two  members  to 


HAiSELqttiBT,    Frederic,    a    Swedish  parliament.     Population,  8000 ;  36  miles 

naturalist,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  S.  E.  Tunbridge. 

among  the  disciples  of  Linnams.  He  was  Hautiuhs,  Warren,  was  bom  in  1732  or 
born  in  the  province  of  Ostrogothia,  in  1733,  at  the  village  of  Churchill,  in  Oxford- 
1723.  The  death  of  his  father,  who  was  shire,  where  his  father  was  clergyman  of  the 
vicar  of  a  perish,  leaving  him  without  the  parish.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
means  of  support,  he  exerted  his  faculties,  school,  end,  in  1750,  went  out  to  Bengal 
and  obtained  friends,  by  whose  assistance  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  company's 
he  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  in-  service.  After  having  filled  some  of  the 
suuetion.  In  1741,  he  went  to  the  uni-  principal  offices  under  the  British  govern- 
versity  of  Upsal,  where  his  talents  and  in-  ment,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
dustry  drew  the  attention  of  Linnanis.  In  Oriental  literature  and  public  affinra,  he 
1747,  he  published  a  dissertation  Dt  Vm-  returned  to  England  in  1765,  with  a  mod- 
bur  Ptantarvm.  Soon  after,  he  formed  erate  fortune.  In  1768,  he  received  the 
the  scheme  of  making  researches,  on  the  appointment  of  second  in  council  at  Ma- 
spot,  into  tho  natural  history  of  Palestine ;  draa  ;  and,  in  1771,  he  was  removed  to 
and  the  university  having  furnished  him  Bengal,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was 
with  pecuniary  resources,  he  embarked  raised  the  following  year.  In  1773,  be 
for  Smyrna  in  August,  1749,  and  arrived  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India, 
there  about  tho  end  of  November.  After  He  beta  this  situation  for  13  years,  during 
exploring  the  environs  of  that  city,  he  which  he  had  to  encounter  many  serious 
went  to  Egypt,  whence,  in  March,  1751,  difficulties,  increased  and  strengthened 
he  took  the  route  to  Palestine,  by  Damiet-  the  power  of  the  company  at  the  expanse 
ta  and  Jaffa.  He  staid  some  time  at  Je-  of  the  native  princes,  and,  undoubtedly, 
ruaalem,  and  afterwards  visited  other  pans  was  guilty  of  much  oppression  and  injus- 
of  the  country.  Returning  to  Smyrna,  he  tice  to  attain  thin  end.  He  raised  the  rev- 
brought  with  him  a  most  noble  collection  enue  of  the  company  from  3,000,000  to 
of  plants,  minerals,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  £5,000,000  sterling:  On  the  removal  of 
and  other  natural  curiosities.  He  died  lord  North  from  office,  in  1789,  bis  oppo- 
thore,  Feb.  9, 1753.  The  Swedish  queen,  nents  exerted  themselves  to  displace  those 
Louisa  Ulrica,  purchased  the  whole  of  on  whom  be  bad  conferred  appointments. 
Hasselquiat'a  acquisitions  which  were  de-  Upon  the  motion  of  Dundas,  Hastings 
posited  in  the  castle  of  Drottningbohn.  was  recalled  in  1785,  and  immediately 
Linneus,  from  the  papers  and  specimens  loaded  with  accusations.  The  most  proro- 
of  natural  history  collected  by  bis  pupil,  inent  orators  of  the  opposition,  Fox- 
prepared  for  the  press  the  Btr  Palattmum,  Burke,  Sheridan  and  others,  were  aimed 
or  Travels  in  Palestine,  with  Remarks  on  ha  against  him.  Ho  was  accused  of  having 
Natural  History  (Stockholm,  1757,  8voA  governed,  in  the  East  Indies,  arbitrarily 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  tyrannically  ;  of  having  extorted  inl- 
and other  European  languages,  mense  sums  of  money;  uf  having  accotn- 

HiSTwas  ;  an  ancient  borough  and  plished  the  ruin  of  many  princes;  in  short, 
market-town  of  England,  on  the  eastern  of  having  exercised  oppression  of  ever]' 
'—of  Sussex,  famous  for  being  the  description.     Feb.  17, 1786,  Burke  laid  the 
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charges  against  him  before  the  lower  my  before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
house,  which  were  carried,  in  Hay,  1787,  He  embarked  for  England,  and  the  vessel 
into  the  upper  i  and  the  trial  commenced  wjiich  carried  him  wbs  captured  and  token 
Feb-  1%  1788.  The  solemnity  of  the  pro-  to  Brest ;  but  he  was  immediately  releoa- 
ceedinga  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  and  the  ed,  and,  returning  home,  waa  made  aid-de- 
consequent  slowness  with  which  they  were  camp  to  the  king,  and  created  an  English 
carried  on,  together  with  numerous  inter-  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Rawdon.  He 
raptions,  retarded  the  final  decision.  Ma-  distinguiabed  himself  both  in  the  English 
ay  of  the  points  of  accusation  requited  an  and  Irish  parliaments,  particularly  in  the 
accurate  examination  of  the  Hate  of  affaira  former,  in  the  debates  relative  to  the  bill  for 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  witnesses  had  to  the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 
be  summoned  thence  to  London.  The  debts.  In  June,  1793,  he  succeeded  his  father 
speeches  of  the  accusers  often  occupied  asearlof  Moira,andthe  same  year  he  was 
several  days  ;  and,  April  15,  1794,  the  up-  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  major-  general. 
per  house  held  its  one  hundred  and  lwen-  In  the  summer  of  1794,  be  was  sent,  with 
tieth  session,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men,  to  join 
a  final  decision.  The  public  opinion,  the  duke  of  York,  opposed  to  the  French 
which  had,  in  the  beginning,  preponderat-  in  Holland.  In.  1797,  an  attempt  was 
ed  ill  fiivor  of  the  accusers,  now  declared  made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  themin- 
itself  unanimously  for  the  defendant ;  and  iatry ;  but  the  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
the  return  of  lord  Cornwallis  from  India  When  the  whips,  with  whom  he  bad  act- 
was  decisive  in  his  favor.  April  13, 1795,  ed,  came  into  power,  in  1806,  he  was  ap- 
Haatings  was  acquitted,  sod  sentenced,  to  pointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
l«y  only  the  costs  of  prosecution  ( £71,060  which  post  he  resigned  on  the  fell  of  bis 
sterling);  the  crown  itself  had,  besides  this,  party.  He  was  engaged,  subsequently,  in 
incurred  on  expense  of  £100,000  sterling,  political  negotiations,  which  proved  abor- 
The  East  India  company  indemnified  him  live;  and,  in  1813,  as  he  could  not  aet 
by  a  pension  of  £4000  for  28  years,  paid  with  the  administration  then  in  power,  he 
him  £42,000  of  the  amount  in  advance,  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor- 
and  made  him  a  loan  of  £50,000.  The  general  of  British  India.  In  1816,  be  waa 
salary  or  pension  was  afterwards  settled  created  viscount  Loudoun,  earl  of  Raw- 
on  him  for  life.  He  was  made  a  member  don,  and  marquis  of  Hastings ;  and  he 
of  the  privy  council ;  but  he  interested  twice  received  the  thanks  of  tie  East  In- 
himself  little  in  public  affairs ;  and  died  dia  company,  and  of  the  houses  of  par- 
Aug.  22, 1818.  He  published  some  pieces  Lament,  for  bis  able  services  in  the  Indies. 
relating  to  India,  and  speeches  and  pa-  He  returned  to  England  in  1823,  when  he 
pen  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  was  succeeded  by  lord  AmhersL  In 
Hastings,  Francis,  marquis  of  Host-  March,  1824,  he  was  nominated  governor 
inns,  earl  of  Rawdon,  fee,  was  the  son  of  of  Malta,  whore  he  resided  til]  near  the 
Joan,  baron  Rawdon  and  earl  of  Moire,  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Nor. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  28, 1835,  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Re- 
Dec.  7,  1754.  He  was  educated  at  Ox-  venge,  in  Baia  bay,  near  Naples.  The  la- 
ford;  and,  after  a  short  tour  on  the  conti-  ter  years  of  the  life  of  this  nobleman  were 
neat,  he  entered  the  army  in  1771,  as  on  clouded  by  the  consequences  of  his  pro- 
ensign  in  the  15th  regiment  of  foot.  Hav-  fuse  liberality  and  generous  hospitality, 
ing  obtained  a  lieutenancy,  he  embarked  particularly  to  the  French  emigrant  no- 
for  America,   in  1773,  and  was   present  blesse. 

at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  bill     After  hav-  Hatching,  natural  and  artificial.     (See 

ing  served  in  other  engagements,  he  was  fncubation.) 

nominated,  in  1778,  adjutant-general  of  Hattxbab,  Cafe.    (See  Cape.) 

the  British  army  in   America,   with   the  H&TTt-SHEBirF  ;  an  order  Which  coroes 

rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL     Henextcom-  immediately 'from  the  grand  signior,  who 

mended  a  distinct  corps  in  South  Csroli-  subscribes  it  usually  with  these  words : — 

na,  where  he  successfully  opposed  general  "  Let  my  order  be  executed  according  to 

Gates;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  on  its  form  and  import"    These  words  are 

the   10th  of  August,  1780,  lord  Rawdon  usually  edged  with  gold,  or  otherwise  or- 

commanded  one  wing  of  die  army  under  namented.    An  order  given  in  this  way  is 

lord  Cornwallis.     He  subsequently  defeat-  irrevocable. 

-ed  general  Greene;  but  the  surrender  of  Hattok,  sir  Christopher,   an    eminent 

lord  Coruwauurs  army  put  a  period  to  his  statesman   and  lawyer    in    the  reign  of 

exertions.     A  severe  and  dangerous  ill-  queen  Elizabeth,  was  entered  a  gentleman 

ness,  however,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  ar-  commoner  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  but 
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removed,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  the  ed  in  nil  its  departments,  and  to  which  he 
Inner  Temple,  not  to  study  taw,  but  to  en-  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  al- 
bugo hit  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  though  no  province  of  jurisprudence  was 
came,  on  one  occasion,  to  court  at  a.  strange  to  him.  He  secured  a  permanent 
,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  so  reputation,  especially  by  his  celebrated 
''  '  on  and  treatise  Imtitutxomim  Juru  " 
r  favor  hittonco-dof^maikorum  denao  n 
.  jsthe  immediate  result.  He  was  made  Epitome,  etc..  [1821]:  his  lAnutmmta  (pub 
one  of  the  queen's  pensioners,  gentleman  lishedfrom  his  manuscript,  after  his  death, 
of  the  privy-chamber,  captain  of  the  by  Otto,  Leipsic,  1825] ;  his  Doctrina  Pan- 
guard,  vic(*-chamberlnin,  privy-counsellor,  dedarum  Lmeamenta  cunt  Locis  CUaticit, 
and,  in  1567,  lord  chancellor.  His  inex-  etc.  (1890) ;  his  huHtutione*  Juris  Romani 
perience  created  much  prejudice  against  xAierari'<r:(1809);hisneweditionofthe  Ro- 
nim,  but  his  sound  natural  capacity  sup-  geriut  Benevmlanus  (1831),  and  of  the  Le- 
ujied  his  deficiency  of  information,  and  gal  Antiquities  of  Heineccius  (1S22);  his 
bis  decisions  were  seldom  found  defec-  MtmuaU  Tias&kontm  (1619,  4to.l  and  his 
tive  in  judgment  or  equity.  He  died  in  Manual  of  Saxon  Law  (1690).  In  his  nu- 
1591 .  inerouB  disBertations,he  proves  himself  pro- 
Hatzfeld,  Francis  Louis,  prince  of,  foundly  versed  in  the  science  of  jurispru- 
was  born  at  Vienna,  1756,  and  was,  in  dence,  for  which  be  prepared  himself  by 
1606,  governor  of  Berlin,  when  the  French  his  laborious  resenrches,  hi i  iron  industry, 
enteral  it  The  French  having  discover-  his  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  the  collec- 
ed  that  prince  Hatzfeld  continued  to  give  don,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  of  a  valuable  li- 
the Prussian  government  information,  &.c,  brary.  Haubold'a  Oputcula  Academka 
Napoleon  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try  was  published  by  professor  Wenck  (Leip- 
him  as  a  spy.  The  wife  of  the  prince,  sic,  1635).  In  a  continual  intercourse 
being  informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  to  with  Hugo  and  Savigny,  and  other  emt 
Napoleon,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  uent  jurists  of  our  time,  he  hsB  contributed 
assuring  him  that  her  husband  was  inca-  much  to  the  unproved  manner  of  study - 
pabie  of  doing  any  thing  dishonorable,  ing  the  science  of  law  from  its  sources- 
Napoleon  snowed  her  the  letter,  which  As  on  academical  instructor,  ins  celebrity 
she  acknowledged  to  be  written  by  the  was  so  great,  that  his  lecture  room  was 
prince,  and  fainted.  When  she  came  to  hardly  capable  of  containing  the  crowds 
herself,  Napoleon  told  her  that  she  had  of  young  men  from  every  part  of  Germa- 
the  only  document  against  her  husband  in  my,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  who 
her  hand,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  came  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
*  bum  it  She  did  so,  and  Napoleon  par-  tion.  His  library,  consisting  of  nearly 
doned  the  prince.  The  Memorial  of  Las  10,000  volumes  on  Greek  and  Roman  law, 
'" ---!-B  me  touching  letter  which  was  purchased  by  the  emperor  Alexander 


Napoleon  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the  for  the  university  of  Abo. 
empress.  Hatzfeld  was  afterwards  em-  Hauowiti,  Christian  Henry  Charles, 
ployed  on  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  count  of;  first  minister  of  state  and  of  the 
Prussian  minister  at  the  Hague  and  Vien-  cabinet  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  bom,  in 
na,  and  died,  in  1627,  at  the  Inner  place.  1758,  upon  his  father's  estates  in  Silesia. 
Haubolo,  Christian  Gottlieb,  doctor,  After  studying  at  Gottingen,  he  married, 
ordinary  professor  of  German  law  at  Leip-  and  went  to  Italy,  where  be  remained  sev- 
sic,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  jurists  eral  years.  On  his  return,  the  Sileran 
of  the  time,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Novem-  estates  elected  him  director-general  of  the 
ber  4,  1760,  and  died,  in  consequence  of  province.  Meanwhile,  Leopold  II,  with 
over  exertion,  March  14, 1834.  He  began  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Tub- 
the  study  of  law  in  1781.  In  1764,  he  de-  cany,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Germa- 
fcnded  a  thesis,  He  Differattiix  inter  Tata  ny.  Leopold  wished  to  carry  certain  plann 
wtenium  nullum  ct  in/ffficiotiim.  In  1786,  into  execution,  in  conjunction  with  Frus- 
he  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  the  histo-  an,  but  bis  propositions  met  with  an  unfit- 
ly of  Roman  law.  In  1768,  he  was  vorable  reception  at  Berlin,  where  Hertz- 
made  doctor  of  law;  1769,  appointed  pro-  berg  (q.  v.)  was  then  at  the  head  of  attain, 
feasor  extraordinary  of  legal  antiquities :  The  emperor  attributed  this  ill  a 
—■---"-  -  1831,  sc  "^      -                    -L "'"      — ■- * J 


and,  finally,  in  1831,  second  ordinary  pro-  the  Prussian  ambassador,  and  requested 
feasor  in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  Pro-  Frederic  William  II  to  send  count  Hang- 
found  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  witz  to  his  court  The  king  complied 
and  of  the  languages,  prepared  him  for  the  with  this  request  the  more  readily,  aa  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  he  pnreu-  numerous  enomiee  of  Hertzberg  endeavor- 
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ed  to  place  Haugwitz  in  the  most  fitvora-  the  Bourbons.     After  the  restoration,  be 

ble  light.    He  pleaded  his  inexperience  in  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 

diplomatic  affairs,  as  on  excuse  for  not  ac-  where  he  sat  for  several  years  in  the  colt 

cepting  the  mission ;  but,  seeing  that,  if  he  droit,  without,  however,  exhibiting  any  vio- 

[letaeted  in  hiati^fusa]^ieahouldoi)]y  offend  lence  in  his  observations  or  conduct,  which 

two  powerful  princes,  he  finally  accept-  were  rather  characterized  by  moderation 

ed  the  post,  but  declinedreceivingany  pay.  and  prudence.    In  Aug.  1829,  he  accepted 

When  Hertzbenr  retired  from  pubbc  of-  the  port-folio  of  the  marine  under  Polignac, 

lairs,  Frederic  William,  who  reposed  great  which  admiral  de  Rigny  had  declined.    On 

confidence  in  Haugwitz,  gave  him  the  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  July, 

port-folio  of  foreign  affaire  and  the  presi-  1630,  he  escaped  to  England.    (For  sub- 

dency  of  the  cabinet.    In  this  situation,  sequent  events,  Bee  Frtatct,  and  Patignae.) 

Haugwitz,  in  spite  of  much  difficulty,  sue-  Hautbot;  a  portable  wind  instrument 

'"a  making  Prussia  the  centre  of  of  the  reed  kind,  consisting  of  a  tubegrad- 


with  the  order  of  the  black  eagle,  and  the  circular  holes  for  modulating  its  sounds, 

grant  of  estates  in  South  Prussia.    When  The  general  compass  of  this  instrument 

Frederic  William  III  ascended  the  throne,  extends  from  the  C  cliff  note  to  D  in  alt, 

Haugwitz  retained  his  situation.     At  this  but  solo  performers  frequently  carry  it  two 

time,  the  tendency  of  Haugwitz's  policy  or  three  notes  higher.   Its  scale  contains  all 

was  to  bring  France  and  Prussia  into  a  the  semitones,  excepting  the  sharp  of  its 

closer  connexion,  which  procured  some  lowest  note.     The  tone  of  the  hautboy,  in 

important  acquisitions  to  Prussia."     But,  skilful  hands,  is  grateful  and  soothing,  and 

when  the  French  troops  occupied  Hano-  particularly  adapted  to  the  expression  of 

ver,  in  1803,  this  step  appeared  dangerous  soft  and  plaintive  passages, 
■o  the  neutrality  or   northern  Germany,        Hautelisse,  and  Basbelisse  ;  French 

which  Prussia  had  Bought  to  maintain,  and  words  applied  to  tapestry.    Hauldiite  car- 

the  views  of  the  king  were  changed.     l)n-  pelt  are  those  which   are  worked  with  a 

der  the  pretence  of  sickness,  Haugwitz  perpendicular  warp,  and  Battttittt  carptU 

now  retired  to  his  estates.    Hordenberg,  with  a  horizontal  warp.    The  latter  are 

who  succeeded  him,  adopted  a  different  preferred  in  modem  tunes,  because  they 

ntn,  so  that  Prussia  remainejl  neutral,  are  easier  to  be  made,  and  yet  possess 

JQ5,  Haugwitz  left  his  retreat,  to  ne-  equal  beauty.    In  the  Netherlands,  flrus- 

gotiate  with  Napoleon  at  Vienna,  and  con-  sels  and  Doomik  furnish  the  best  works 

eluded,  after  the  battle  of  Austerhtz,  the  of  this  kind;  in  France,  the  manufactory 

convention  by  which  Hanover  was  ceded  of  Gobelins. 

to  Prussia,  and  the  neutrality  of  northern  Hact,  Rene  Just,  abbe,  a  distinguished 
Germany  was  acknowledged.  Haugwitz  mineralogist,  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
now  recovered  his  former  favor,  and  re-  born  1743,  at  St.  Just,  in  the  department 
ceived  anew  the  port-folio  of  foreign  af-  of  the  Oise,  was  at  first  chorister,  then 
fairs.  But  the  occupation  of  Hanover  in-  studied  theology,  and,  during  21  years,  oc- 
volved  Prussia  with  England,  while,  at  the  cupied  the  place  of  a  professor,  at  first  in 
same  time,  her  relations  with  France  be-  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  in 
came  more  embarrassing  than  ever,  that  of  the  cardinal  LeMoine,  He  studied 
Haugwitz  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile  the  botany  as  a  recreation,  but  his  taste  for 
contending  interests,  but  returned  without  mineralogy  was  awakened  by  the  lectures 
accomplishing  his  object.  He  was  a  wit-  of  Daubenton.  An  accident  led  him  to 
ness  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  after  which  he  the  formation  of  his  system  of  crystalogra- 
again  retired  to  his  estates  in  Silesia,  and  phy.  As  he  was  examining  the  collection 
avoided  the  hostile  forces  by  taking  refuge  of  minerals  belonging  to  M.  France  de 
in  Vienna.  In  October,  1911,  he  was  ap-  Croisset,  he  dropped  a  beautifcl  specimen 
pointed  curatoroftheuDiverairy  of  Bresluu.  of  calcareous  spar  crystallized  in  prisms, 
Haussez,  baron  le  Hercier  d',  French  which  was  broken  by  the  fall.  Haiiy  ob- 
minister  of  marine  in  1630,  was  born  at  served,  with  astonishment,  that  the  frag 
Neufchatel  (Normandy),  in  1778.  In  1799,  meats  had  the  smooth,  regular  form  of 
he  was  accused  of  entering  into  the  contra-  the  rhomboid  crystals  of  Iceland  spar.  "  I 
revolutionary  intrigues,  and,  in  1804,  was  have  found  it  all  V  he  exclaimed;  for  at  this 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  George  moment  he  conceived  the  fundamental 
Cadoudal.  (q.  v.)  In  1814^  he  was  appoint-  idea  of  his  new  system.  He  took  the  fish- 
ed baron  of  the  empire,  but,  in  Hay  of  the  ments  home,  and  discovered  the  geometn- 
same  year,  he  was  among  the  first  to  join  col  law  of  crystallization.  He  then  studied 


geometry,  and  invented  a  metnoouf  mess-     ferrina  on  i 
uriny  tmti  describing  the  forms  of  crystals.    6000  DUO 

,  tor  the   first   time,  ventured  to    ror  had  for  this  distinguished  man  was  the 


o  his  more  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  Hatiy, 
.ilace,  as  the  brier  had  never  stooped  to  flattery, 
could  with  difficulty  persuade  the  modest  and  had  even  opposed  Bonaparte's  eleva- 
Hatiy  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  tion  to  the  imperial  dignity,  by  signing  naif, 
academy,  which,  in  178.%  received  him  as  when  the  question  was  proposed  Ibr  the 
adjunct  in  the  class  of  botany.  He  now  ratification  of  the  nation.  When  the  em- 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  studies ;  so  peror,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  visited 
that  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the  revolu-  the  museum,  he  said  to  Hatty,  "  I  read 
tion,  witii  all  ite  horrors,  until,  having  refus-  your  Physics  again  in  Elba,  with  thegreal- 
ed  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  tbe  est  interest f  he  then  decorated  Haiiy  with 
constitution  required  of  tbe  priests,  be  wan  tbe  badges  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Haliy 
deprived  of  his  place,  and  was  arrested,  in  was  in  tbe  habit  of  amusing  himself  by 
the  midst  of  his  calculations,  as  a  recusant  conversing  with  tbe  pupils  of  me  Normal 
priest  He  calmly  continued  hia  studies  in  school,  who  often  visited  at  his  house,  and 
prison.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  his  pupils,  — *■  '  '  --,-,..-. 
Oeoflroi  de  St  Hilaire,  now  member  or  the 
academy,  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  Haiiy  : 


police  in  the  quarter  where  Hatty  lived,  that  tern.     Notwithstanding  his  feebleness,  ho 

"itwas bettertospareareciiBantpriestthan  attained  tbe  age  of  nearly  60  years,  and 

put  to  death  a  quiet  man  of  letters,"  saved  died  June  3, 1822.     Besides  bis  valuable 

his  life.    Geofiroi  hastened  to  him  with  an  treatises  in  different  periodicals,  and  his 

order  for  his  release.    It  was  very  late,  and  articles  on  natural  history  in  the  Encydapt- 

Hatiy,  occupied  only  with  his  researches,  (tie  MHkodiqve,  his  Euai  no-  la  TKborie,  tt 

wished  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  next  la  Sbwte  da  Crvtaux  (1784),  his  Trcriti 

day.     Haliy  continued  his   studies,    and  de  Mintndoxie  (1801,  4  vok.),  his  TVotW 

even  ventured  to  write  in  favor  of  Lavoi-  Stmentmrt  de  Physique,  which  has  already 

sier,  who  was  then  in  prison,  and  of  Bor-  been  mentioned  (1803;  2  volsA  his  Trade* 

da  and  Delambre,  who  had  been  removed  da  CaraeUra  phuiqmu  da  Pitrrtt  prtei 

from  their  places.      After  the  death  of  ernes  (1817).  hie  TVotU  de  Crutatiographie 


Dnubenton,  the  academy  wished  to  name  (1822,  2  vols.,  with  engravings),  his  'lYcOu 
the  modest  HaHyhM  successor;  butfaerec-  dt  Motirtdogit  (2d  edit,  1832,4  vols,  with 
ommended  Dofomieu,  who  was  imprison-    an  atlas),  are  the  most  distinguished.  The 


d  in  Sicily,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  m-  charge  of  editing  the  manuscripts  which 

Jons;  the  latter,  however, having  died  soon  be  left,  devolved  on  his  pupil    Latosae. 

after  bis  liberation,  Haiiy  received  his  place  The  duke  of  Buckingham  bought  his  pre  - 

from  the  first  consul.  The  convention  had  cious  collection  of  minerals,  for  which 

already  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  min-  Haiiy  bad   refused   an   offer  of  600,000 

erslogical  collections  of  the  eo>te<fe«  nonet,  francs.      Cuvier   delivered  a  eulogy   on 


i  also  made  a  member   of   tbe    na-    the   preceding,  bom  1746,  founded   the 
lions!  institute.     Bonaparte  appointed  him    institution  for  tbe  blind  at  Paris.     Previous 


professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  museum  of  to  this,  he  was  an  instructor  in  die  art  of 

natural  himory,  and  afterwards  professor  in  calligraphy  at  Paris.     When,  in  1783,  the 

the  academy  of  Paris.    By  bis  influence,  blind  pianist  Mile.  Paradis,   of  Vienna, 

the  study  of  mineralogy  received  a  new  gave  a  concert  at  Paris,  the  manner  in 

impulse;  the   collections  were  increased  which  she  was  able  to  read  any  thing, 

fourfold,  and  excellently  arranged.      He  written  or  printed,  by  means  of  pins  placed 

wasa  most  obHgms/and  instructive  super-  on  it,  and  the  manner  in  which   she  bad 

intendent  of  this  collection.    In  1803,  at  become  acquainted  with  geography,  by 

the  command  of  Napoleon,  be  wrote  his  the  aid  of  maps  in  relief,  constructed  by 

Traiti  de  Physique,  in  six  months.    Be-  Weiseenburg,  a  blind  man  of  Hanheim, 

ing  directed  to  ask  some  favor,  he  asked  excited    Haiiy's    attention.     He  took    a 

for  a  place  for  the  husband  of  his  niece,  poor  blind  hoy,  by  the  name  of  Lesueur, 

Napoleon  granted  his  request,  besides  con-  who  displayed   an  active  mind,  into  his 
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Irouw,  instructed  him  for  some  time,  and  relief,  so  that  the  blind  could   trace  the. 

then   presented  him  to  the  philanthropic  lines  with  their  fingers,  and  thus  feel  the 

society.     This  society  supplied  him  with  letters  and  words. 

the  fiinds  necessary  to  establish  an  institu-  Hautne  ;  a  mineral  so  named  bylirunn 
tion,  according  to  his  plan,  for  13  blind  Ncergaard,  in  honor  of  tho  celebrated  ab- 
beys. Soon  after,  this  new  institution  for  be  Haiiy.  It  was  first  discovered  by  tho 
the  blind  was  united  with  that  for  the  abbe  Gismondi,  who  named  it  latialitc, 
'leaf  mid  dumb,  by  the  recommend atioii  from  Latium,  the  ancient  name  of  tho 
of  the  duke  de  la  Kochefbucault,  and  re-  country  where  it  occurs.  Nose,  who  ob- 
moved  to  a  building  which  had  been  a  served  it  in  the  trap-rocks  of  Andemoch, 
convent  of  the  Celesdnes.  It  soon  ap-  considered  it  as  allied  to  sapphire,  anil 
ueared,  that  the  two  kinds  of  unfortunates  described  under  the  name  of  Miphinn  ; 
disagreed  entirely,  that  their  dislike  for  but  more  recent  examinations  of  its  prop- 
each  other  increased  every  day  ;  and  at  ertics  prove  it  to  I>e  identical  with  the 
length  (1794)  it  became  absolutely  neccs-  species  called  lazviiie  (q.  v.)  by  Haiiy. 
*ory  to  divide  the  institution.  Bat  after  .Havana,  or  Havannah  (Spaniel],  La 
this  separation,  the  establishment  lor  the  Habana,  that  is,  the  harbor) ;  "  the  ever 
blind  did  not  flourish  so  well  as  that  for  faithful  city  of  St.  Christopher  of  the  Ha- 
ihe  deaf  and  dumb.  Haiiy  himself  was  vana,"  capital  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
partly  to  blame  for  this.  With  au  excel-  of  the  province  .and  government  of  the 
lent  heart,  he  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  same  name  ;  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  of  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
the  establishrr«nt;and,taBtesd  of  answering  Lagiza,  with  the  sea  in  its  front.  Lat  N. 
the  design  of  the  institution,  which  was  to  23°  V  24"  ;  Ion.  W.  82°  7S.  Population, 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lost  sense  of  exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  strangers,  is 
the  blind,  he  made  it  merely  a  comfortable  94,023 — 46,G2l  whites,  9225  mulattoes  (of 
residence  for  them.  It  was  therefore  whom  1010  are  slaves),  and  38,177  De- 
abandoned,  under  the  consular  govern-  groes  (of  whom  22,830  are  slaves).  The 
ment,  and  the  pupils  were  placed  in  the  total  population  is  calculated  at  112,023. 
hospital  of  the  Quiuze-  Vingts,  with  which  The  Havounah  is  the  residence  of  a  cap- 
establishment  they  remained  connected  Iain-general,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
for  14  years,  until,  at  length,  in  February,  is  the  most  important  commercial  port  in 
1815,  Guiliie,  the  present  director  of  the  Spanish  America,  and  is  considered  as  the 
asylum  for  the  blind,  received  orders  to  key  of  the  West  Indies.  The  harbor  is 
establish  an  institution  in  another  place,  not  only  the  best  in  the  island,  but  is  es- 
and  to  organize  it  in  an  improved  manner,  teemed  by  many  as  the  beet  in  the  world, 
Haiiy  bad  involved  himself  in  many  dim-  on  account  of  its  strength,  and  because  it 
curdee  try  his  hasty  union  with  an  uncdu-  is  capable  of  containing  commodiously 
rated  woman,  and  was  not  successful  in  1000  ships,  without  either  cable  or  anchor, 
his  attempt,  after  the  abolition  of  the  public  there  being  generally  six  fathoms  of  water 
institution,  to  establish  a  boarding-school  in  the  bay.  Thejenurance  into  the  harbor 
for  the  blind  (the  JMWe  del  .QwzvgUs).  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  about  10C0  feet 
Notwithstanding  the  pension  of  2000  wide  at  its  entrance,  so  difficult  of  srecra 
francs,  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time, 
the  government,  his  circumstances  became  It  is  strongly  fortified  with  platforms, 
more  and  more  embarrassed;  he  there-  works,  and  artillery,  for  half  a  mile,  which 
fore  accepted  an  invitation  to  superintend,  is  the  length  of  the  passage  ;  and  tbo 
at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the  patronage  of  mouth  of  this  channel  is  secured  by  two 
the  empress-mother,  an  institution  for  the  strong  castles,  one  on  each  side.  The 
instruction  of  the  blind,  in  which  his  place  is  also  protected  by  other  strong  for- 
scholar  Founder  was  to  be  his  assistant,  titrations.  The  city  stands  on  a  plain  on 
But  ibis  undertaking  did  not  succeed,  and  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  The  streets 
he  returned  to  Pans  in  1806,  where  he  are  in  general  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved 
lived,  with  his  brother  the  mineralogist,  and  dirty.  The  want  of  common  sewers, 
until  his  death,  in  April,  1822.  In  the  and  of  cleanliness,  and  the  vicinity  of 
revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  ad-  marshes,  contribute  to  tho  insalubrity  of 
inirer,  be  took  no  share ;  but,  during  the  the  Havnnnah,  which  is  much  exposed  to 
directorial  government,  he  was,  together  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  particu- 
with  I*  Keveillere-Lepaux,  one  of  the  lorly  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
lieads  of  the  (so  called)  Vuophilanlhroputs.  tember.  The  city  contains  11  churches, 
His  E*ta*  tur  r Education  des  Jhitvglta  which  ore  magnificently  ornamented,  es- 
( Paris,  1786,4to.)  was  printed  with  letters  in  peciaUy  the  cathedral,  with  gold  and  silver 
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lamps,  images,  &c;  2  hospitals,  a  lazaret-  cathedral  The  department  of  Havannah 
to,  7  monasteries  ulld  4  nunneries,  a  uni-  contains  the  city  and  42  places,  with  a  pop- 
verstty,  colleges,  botanical  garden,  nautical  illation  of  347,828,  of  whom  109,535  are 
school,  and  78  schools  lor  both  sexes ;  a  slaves.  (See  the  official  work  Cuadro 
dock-yard,  and  many  other  public  build-  Ettadittico  de  la  Siemprt  Fiel  /Ha  dt  Cu- 
iiigs ;  a  theatre,  a  place  for  bull-fights,  and  2  ba,  corrttpondiente  ai  Anode  1827  (Havana, 
agreeable  promenades  ;  also  a  lunatic  asy-  1829) ;  also  A.  Abbot's  Letters  on  Cuba, 
lum,  and  a  bu-ge  charity  school.  An  aque-  (Boston,  1829),  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
duct  supplies  die  shipping  with  water,  and  boldt's  Estai  politique  tur  U  Royaume  dela 
turns  the  sawmills  in  the  dock-yard.  The  MbtwtUe  Eipagne  (Paris,  1806— 1809, 4to.) 
bouses  are  almost  all  of  only  one  story,  Havebcanf,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
and  of  a  Gothic  structure.  The  principal  brated  philologists  of  the  18th  century, 
ones  are  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1683,  made  such  rapid 
terraces,  having  large  apartments,  yet  lit-  advances  in  his  studies,  that  he  was  num- 
tle  ornamented.  The  great  square  is  one  bered  among  the  learned  at  the  nine  of 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  his  leaving  school.  Not  long  afterwards, 
population  of  Havannah  was  much  in-  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  professorship 
creased  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain,  of  the  Greek  language  at  Leyden,  to 
and  by  the  revolutions  in  Spanish  Amen-  which  was  also. annexed  the  professorship 
co.  The  morals  of  the  place  are  loose,  of  history  and  eloquence.  He  published 
Gaming,  cock-fighting,  &c,  are  carried  on  a  number  of  valuable  treatises,  and  died 
to  a  great  extent.  The  customs  are  Span-  in  1742.  Prom  travelling  in  Italy,  he  de- 
ish ;  foreigners  who  go  there  intermarry  rived  a  taste  for  the  study  of  medals  and 
very  little  with  the  natives,  as  they  set-  coins,  the  fruits  of  which  be  exhibited  in 
dom  intend  to  make  Havannah  their  the  Thaaurut  MortUianus,  in  the  treatise 
permanent  residence.  The  lower  clergy  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
are  ignorant,  and  the  ceremonies  of  re-  his  universal  history  according  to  coins, 
lieion  are  surrounded  with  a  puerile  show,  and  in  several  catalogues  of  collections  of 
which  intelligent  Catholics  do  not  ac-  coins.  We  pass  over  some  other  writings 
knowledge  as  a  constituent  part  of  their  of  his,  to  mention  his  editions  of  the  Apot- 
religion.  Manufactures  are  still  in  their  oretveufof  TertuUian  (1718^  of  Lucretius 
infancy;  some  coarse  cloths  only  are  (1725,  3  vola,4to.},  of  the  histoiy  of  Jose- 
made.  The  commerce  is  very  extensive,  ph  us  (1726,2  voKfoU  of  Eutmpius(  1729), 
It  lias  rapidly  increased  of  late,  and  the  of  Orosius  (1738,  4to.j,  of  Sallust  (1742,  3 
rich  productions  of  the  island,  as  well  as  vok,4to.),nndof  Censorinus{1743orl767), 
the  favorable  situation  and  excellent  bar-  which  arc  still  highly  esteemed  for  the  cor- 
borof  the  city,  have  made  Havannah  one  rectnessof  their  text  and  the  treatises  con- 
of  the  most  important  commercial  places  nected  with  them.  No  less  esteemed  is  his 
in  the  world.  (For  a  particular  account  Syliogt  Scriptorum,  qui  dt  Lingua  Gracas 
of  its  commerce,  see  the  article  Cuba.) —  vera  tt  recta  Pnmmdatwnt  Commaiirrria 
The  city  was  founded  in  1511,  by  Diego  renouenmi  (Leyden,  1736—40,  3  vols.) 
Velasquez.  It  was  taken  in  1536,  by  a  Haverhill  ;  a  post-town,  and  the  half 
French  pirate  ;  afterwards  by  the  English,  shire  town  for  Grafton  county,  New 
French,  and  buccaneers  ;  it  was  again  Hampshire,  on  Connecticut  river,  70  miles 
taken  by  the  English  in  1763,  but  was  re-  from  Concord,  and  27  from  Dartmouth 
Mored  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763.—  college,  in  laL  44°  3  N.  It  is  divided  into 
The  Havannah  has  the  honor  of  contain-  two  parishes,  the  north  end  the  south,  in 
ing  the  bones  of  Columbus,  the  illustrious  each  of  which  is  a  meeting-house.  The 
discoverer  .of  America.  In  consequence  principal  village  is  in  the  south-west  pert 
of  an  order  contained  in  the  will  of  Co-  of  the  township,  on  the  river,  and  is  called 
lumbus,  his  body  was  removed  from  the  Haverhill  Corner.  Its  situation  is  very 
Carthusian  convent  of  Seville,  and  depos-  beautiful,  and  it  has  a  court-house,  an 
ited,  along  with  the  chains  with  which  he  academy,  a  jail,  a  bank  and  a  printing- 
hod  been  loaded  at  Cuba,  on  the  right  of  office.  Another  pleasant  village  is  forming 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Do-  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town.  The 
mingo.  When  that  island  was  ceded  to  population  of  Haverhill  in  1820  was  1600. 
the  French,  his  descendants  directed  that  (Fur  the  population  in  1830,  see  V.  Safes.) 
the  brass  coffin,  in  which  the  whole  was  Haverhill  ;  a  post-town  in  Essex 
contained,  should  be  removed  to  this  city,  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side 
which  was  done  on  the  19th  of  January,  of  Merrimack  river,  18  miles  from  its 
1796.  His  bones  are  now  preserved  in  a  month,  15  from  Newburyport,  19  from 
silver  urn  on  the  left  of  the  altar  of  the  Salem,  and  SOnortfa  of  Boston.    It  is  con- 
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tide  rises  here  four  or  five  feet,  but  the 
water  is  not  salt.  The  river  is  navigable 
to  this  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons  bur- 
then, but  only  flat  boats  ascend  farther. 
The  principal  village  of  Haverhill  is  situat- 
ed on  the  aide  of  a  hill  sloping  towards  the 
river.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  and  flourishing 
town,  and  DM  considerable  trade.  Hereiaa 
bonk,  an  academy,  a  printing-office  which 
issues  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  four  bouses 
(br  public  worship.  Population  inl830,3912. 
IUvkk  de  Grace,  I.E,  or Le  Havre  ;  au 
important  seaport  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  tlie  Lower-Seine ;  45  miles 
west  of  Rouen,  112  north-west  of  Paris  ; 
Ion.  0°  Iff  46"  E.  j  lat  49°  aft1 14"  N.; 
population  21,049.  It  is  situated  in  a  flat, 
roarshy  soil,  intersected  with  creeks  and 
ditches,  on  the  Britisii  channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, being  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and 
ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadeL  It  is 
the  only  eligible  harbor  along  the  whole 
coast  from  Cherbourg,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  600  or  700  veaseuLand  has  a  bog 
pier,  and  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
ships  of  war  of  60  guns.  The  town  has  pe- 
culiar advantages  mini  its  situation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  its  being  the  sea- 
port of  Paris,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  mercantile  ports  of  France. 
Steamboats  start  regularly  for  Paris,  Hon- 
fleur,  Rouen  and  England,  and  regular 
fines  of  packets  run  between  .this  port  and 
Cadiz,  Hamburg,  Portugal,  Mexico,  Brazil 
and  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  long 
and  narrow  streets;  (be  fronts  of  the  houses 
are  lofty,  but  have  a  heavy  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, being  sometimes  of  stone,  but 
oftener  of  wood.  Itcontainstwocburches, 
three  convents,  an  hospital,  town-house,  an 
arsenal,  magazines,  end  store-houses  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  arming  of 
ships.  Louis  XII  hud  here  the  foundation 
of  a  town  in  1509,  where  only  a  few  fish- 
ing huts  had  previously  existed.  Francis 
I  erected  some  fortifications,  and  it  was 
some  time  called  FrcmcUcopofa  ;  but  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
gave  it  the  name  of  ~Lt  Havre  de  Grace; 
It  is  now  only  called  Lt  Havre.  It  has 
always  been  largely  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery.  Havre  and  Liverpool 
•re  the  principal  points  of  communica- 
tion between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Several  packets  run  monthly  from  New 
York  to  Havre,  wliich,  with  the  packets 
from  the  same  place  to  Liverpool,  are  the 
finest  in  the  world. 


Havre  be  Grace  ;  a  post-town  and 
port  of  entry  in  Harford  county,  Mary- 
land, on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah  river,  at  its  confluence  with  Chesa- 
peake bay ;  36  miles  north-east  of  Bahj- 
more,  and  73  from  Washington ;  lat.  39° 
33-  N. ;  Ion.  76°  12*  W.  It  contains  about 
50  houses,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  English,  May  3, 1813. 

Hawaii.    (See  Ouftyftce.) 

HaweI/oIco).  In  the  article  Eaglt{q.  v.), 

Cof  this  numerous  and  perplexing  genus 
already  been  spoken  ot  It  now  remains 
to  speak  of  such  of  the  remainder  as  are 
known  under  the  common  name  afhaukfir 
Jalam.  Theae  birds  derive  additional  in- 
terest from  the  great  use  made  of  them  in 
the  amusement  of  hawking,  which  seems 
to  have  been  almost  universal,  at  certain 
stages  in  the  progress  of  nations.  Nothing 
is  more  arbitrary,  or  involved  in  greater 
uncertainty,  than  the  classification  of 
hawks,  A  man's  life  seems  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  species  and  endless  varieties  which 
some  naturalists  have  given  of  this  bird. 
This  is  owing  to  the  change  in  the  color  of 
their  plumage  during  the  first  three  years 
of  their  life.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
list  of  all  our  native  species,  derived  from 


Bonaparte's  Synopsis,  also  including  the 
arrangement  of  such  of  the  falcon  tribe  as 
have  been  noticed  under  Eagle : — 
Genus  FALCO  is  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subgenera  : — Aqidla,  Hcdiailtti, 
Paiutum,  Falco,  Atur,  Mima,  Eiamu, 
Btdeo,  droit. 

I.  Bill  elongated,  straight  at  bate. 
A,oeila.     F.  j'ulvw,  L.    Ring-tailed  ea- 
gle.   Common  to  both  continents. 
Haliaetub.     F.  leucoeephahu,  L.    Bald 

eagle.    Common  to  both  continents. 
Pawdiow.     F.  haiiattus,  L.     Fish  hawk. 
Inhabits  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

IL  Bill  curved  from  the  hate. 

1.  BiU  with  a  sharp  tooth,  each  tide. 

(a)  Wing*  rtockivg  to  the  lip  of  the  tail, 

tarri  reticulated. 


F.  tpanerva,    L.      American    sparrow- 
hawk.    Peculiar  to  N.  America. 
F.  colvmbtrrius,  L.     Pigeon-hawk. 
2.  BiU  with  on  oltuse  iobt  each  side. 
(a)  Tarn  rathtr  thirrtmd  robust. 
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Astub.     F.patvmbariut,  L.    Ash-cokired  more  tliaii  four  yean,  dviug  at  Shepper- 

hawk.    Comrnon  to  both  comiwms.  ton,  iu  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  au- 

F.  Penmylvamciu,  fVila.     Broad-winged  tumn  of  1761. 

hawk.     Peculiar  to  N.  America  ;   very  Hawieswobth,  John,  IJ..D.;  the  son 

rare,  of  a  watchmaker,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent, 

,.,_,.,          .     ,              ,,  where  he  was  bora  in  1715.    His  father 

(b)  Turn  long,  slender,  smooth.  apprclluced  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  his 

F.vtlox,  Wilt.  Slate-colored  hawk.  Sharp-  own  trade.     His  dislike  to  the  business, 

shinned  H.     Peculiar  to  N.  America.  however,  soon  proved  insuperable,  and  he 

F.eooporii,  Bon.    Cooper's  hawk.    I'ecu-  became  clorkto  a  writing  stationer.   Some 

liar  to  N.  America,  essays  in  the   Gentleman's  Magazine  in- 

Ic tibia.    F.  piumbtux.   Gin.     Mississippi  troduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Cave, 

kite.     Peculiar  to  N.  and  8.  America.  the  proprietor  of  that  work,  who,  on  the 


situation,  as  compiler  of  the   debates  ii 

Swallow-tailed   hawk,  both  houses  of  parliament.  In  1738,  there 

N.  and  S.  America,  appeared,  from  his  pen,  the  first  of  a  series 

(.)  ftrai  feathered  to  Ike  tot*.  °,f  ema^\  -**  ™  **tiam&  th,?"?h 
«,        l'„,                 „       .   ,         ,P1  that  and  the  two  following  years,  with  thr 
Buteo.     F.  lagoput.    Rough-legged  fid-  mmae„  of  hia  ftfaud  j^ph  Walton, 
con.     Common  to  both  continents.  md  <abet  oe^gjonj  contributors.     These 
F.  Sancl^Johwmu,    Cm.      Black   hawk.  ,>ere  ^ifc,.^  and  published   (in  4  vols. 
Peculiar  to  N.  Amenca.  l%no.),  under  the  tide  of  the  Adventurer. 
(a)  Tt<r»i partly  feathered.  He  then  undertook  a  commission   from 
F.  boreaUt,  Gia.      Red-tailed  hawk,  and  government  to  arrange  and  digest  the  dis- 
American    buzzard.      Peculiar    to   N.  covery  voyages  of  Byro^n,  Wallis,  Carteret 
America,  and  Cook,  m  the  Pacific.     This  task   hi* 
completed,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfiit-- 
Circus.     F.  ftuemaHJ,  Gm.    Winter   fill-  UOn  of  Uie  public,  in  1773,  when  thework 
con.    Red-shouldered  hawk.     Peculiar  appeared  in  three  volumes,  4to.    He  died 
to  N.  America.  M  fcromley,  November  16,  177a 
F.  eymeut,  L.     Marsh-hawk.     Inhabits        Hawkins,  sir  John;  a  renowned  Eng- 
both  continents.  hsh  #&  commander  of  the  16th  century. 
Hawks,  Edward,  lord;  a  celebrated  na-  He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  was 
vol  commander  of  the  last  century.     His  the  son  of  captain  William  Hawkins,   a 
father,  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  in  naval  officer.     He  made  sereral  voyages 
compliance  with  the  strong  predilection  in  his  youth,  and  thus  acquired  much  ma- 
which  his  son  evinced,  at  un  early  age,  for  ritimc  experience.    In  1563,  he  projected 
a  sea- faring  life,  procured  him  a  midship-  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
man's  birth  aboard  a  kings  ship.     After  procure  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
going  through  (lie  usual   gradations,   he  and  convey  them  for  sole  to  the  West  lu- 
was  appointed,  in  1734,  to  the  command  dies.     In  this  plan  he  was  successful ;  and 
of  the  Wolf,  and  served  with  great  credit,  lie  is  branded,  on  the  page  of  history,  aw 
Being  promoted   to   the   command  of  a  the  first  Englishman,  after  the  discovert' 
squadron,  in  1747,  he  fell  in  with    the  of  America,  who  made  a  merchandise  of 
French  fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated,  the  human  species.     He  made  two  subse- 
taking  six  large  ships  of  the  line.      For  quent  voyages  for  the  purpose,  one  of 
this  service,  he  was  presented  wilh  the  va-  which  proved  very  profitable ;  and  he  was 
cant  red  riband,  and  promoted  to  he  vice-  rewarded  for  the  supposed  benefit  confer- 
ailmiral  of  the  blue.     In  1759,  being  then  red  on  his  country,  by  the  addition  of  n 
vice-admiral  of  the  white,  he  was  sent  in  crest  to  his  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  "n 
pursuit  of  the  Brest  fleet,  which  he  came  demi-Moor,  proper,  bouud  with  a  cord." 
up  with  off*  Belleisle,  and  gave  the  enemy  The  third  expedition  was  unfortunate  ;  for, 
a  second  defeat,  not  inferior  to  the  firwt.  having  endeavored  to  carry  on  a  contra- 
These  successes  were  rewarded  with  a  bond  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  his  small 
pension  of  £3000,  voted  him  by  porlia-  fleet   was  attacked  by   an  overpowering 
menl;  and,  in  1765,  be  reached  at  length  force,nnd  only  oneof  his  ships  and  a  bark 
the  head  of  his  protrusion,  being  appoint-  e?ca<H*d  being  taken  or  destroyed ;  and,  af- 
ed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  first  ter  undergoing  great  hardships,  he  rearh- 
lonlof  the  admiralty.     In  177(1,   he  was  ed  home   in    Jaunary,    1568.     He    after- 
advanced  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  wank)  filled  tho  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
hut  survived  this  accession  of  dignity  little  navy ;  end  he  appeals  to  have  been  much 
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consulted  on  maritime  affairs.  In  1568,  even  extended  their  depredations  to  Italy, 
be  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  After  leading  a  marauding  life  of  this  do- 
squadron  sent  out  against  the  Spanish  scrip  tion  for  nearly  four  years,  he  once 
armada,  and  he  received  the  honor  of  more  took  regular- military  service,  under 
knighthood  for  his  conduct  on  that  occa-  the  republic  of  Pisa,  and  displayed  his  ae- 
sioc.  His  last  service  was  in  1595,  when  customed  bravery.  Having  carried  aims 
he  was  sent,  with  sir  Francis  Drake,  against  under  this  banner  for  three-and-tweurjr 
the  West  Indian  settlements  of  the  Span-  years,  be,  in  1387,  exchanged  the  Pisaii 
iards.  The  two  commanders  differed  in  service  for  that  of  the  Florentines.  He 
opinion ;  and  their  consequent   wont  of  died  at  Florence,    March   6,   1 


:hagrin  to  sir  great  age,  and  was  honored  with  a  pub- 
John  Hawkins,  that  it  is  supposed  to  lie  funeral  in  the  church  of  Santa  Kepa- 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  rale. 

at  sea,  November  81,  1595,  in  his  75th  Hawlit,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  Amor 
year.  icon  patriot,  was  born,  in  1724,  at  North 
Haw  kiss,  sir  John ;  a  lawyer  and  mis-  amnion,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became 
cellaneous  writer  of  the  last  century.  He  a  lawyer,  after  graduating  at  Yale  college, 
was  bora  in  London,  in  1719.  He  prac-  in  1742.  He  soon  acquired  great  emi- 
tised  as  a  solicitor,  with  reputation,  for  nence  in  his  profession,  and  an  extensive 
some  years,  writing  also  fur  the  periodica]  practice.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
press.  In  1749,  he  was  chosen  a  mem-  knowledge  of  political  history  and  the 
ber  of  a  club  established  by  doctor  John-  principles  of  free  government — a  circum- 
son,  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaint-  stance  that  rendered  him  one  of  the  ablest 
once  which  lasted  during  their  joint  advocates  of  American  liberty,  in  the  de- 
lives.  He  contributed  some  notes  for  fence  of  which  he  took  an  early  and  stren- 
Johnaon  and  Steovens'  edition  of  Shak-  uous  part.  Hie  influence  in  the  quarter 
speare,  and  for  some  years  he  was  engag-  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  became 
ed  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  General  very  great,  and  was  owing  as  much  to  his 
History  of  the  Science  aod  Practice  of  high-minded,  inflexible  integrity,  as  to  bis 
Musk,  which  be  published  in  1776  (in  5  talents.    The  sentiments  of  enmity  and 


Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  ac~  dread  which  the  friends  of  the  British  nd- 
cepted  the  office  of  executor  to  doctor  ministration  entertained,  in  consequence, 
Johnson,  was  employed  by  the  booksellers  towards  him,  caused  tliem  to  seek  every 
to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  that  celebrated  method  of  injuring  him ;  and,  by  their  ei- 
writer,  to  accompany  a  posthumous  edi-  ertions,  be  was  at  length  excluded  from 
tion  of  his  works.  Neither  , oh  editor  or  the  bar;  to  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
biographer  does  he  appear  to  advantage,  restored.  The  imputations  which  they 
Some  pieces,  not  written  by  Johnson,  are  cast  upon  his  conduct  irritated  him  tosuch 
printed  among  his  works;  and  the  Life,  a  degree,  that  be  pledged  himself  never  to 
which  forms  a  bulky  octavo,  seems  to  accept  of  any  promotion,  office,  or  emotu- 
have  served  the  writer  as  a  receptacle  for  ment,  under  any  government — a  pledge 
the  contents  of  his  common-place  book,  which  he  amply  redeemed.  He  was  Be v- 
Hm  death  took  place  May  21,  1789.  '  eral  times  chosen  a  counsellor,  but  refused 
Hawewood,  sir  John ;  a  military  adven-  to  accept  the  office,  preferring  a  seat  in  the 
turer  ofthe  14th  century,  who,  by  his  valor  legislature,  to  which  he  was  .first  elected 
and  conduct  as  a  commander,  raised  him-  in  1764.  In  that  body  he  continued  to  ex- 
self  from  an  humble  origin  to  rank  and  ert  himself,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ef- 
reputation.  Having  entered,  in  the  capaci-  feet,  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
ty  of  a  private  soldier,  the  English  army,  government,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
then  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Franco,  entertain  the  idea  that  they  should  be  re- 
wnh  Edward  III  and  the  Black  Prince  at  sisted  by  arms.  As  the  crisis  approached, 
its  bead,  bis  courage  and  military  abilities  some  persons  represented  to  him  the  dan- 
soon  procured  him  the  honor  of  knight-  ger  of  entering  into  a  contest  apparently 
hood.  In  1360,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  so  unequal  His  answer  was,  "  We  must 
peace  of  Bretigny,  sir  John  joined  himself  put  to  sea;  Providence  will  bring  us  into 
whh  some  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  port-"  Although  major  Hawley  retired 
revenues  were  unequal  to  the  support  of  from  the  legislature  in  1776,  be  did  not 
their  rank  in  times  of  tranquillity.  These  abate  his  efforts  to  advance  his  country's 
associates,  under  the  name  of  La  turd  Vt-  cause,  but,  by  his  powerful  addresses,  con- 
ntu,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  ecssa-  tributed  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  bis  fel- 
rion  of  national  hostilities,  io  harass  and  low  citizens  during  the  times  of  the  great- 
plunder  their  old  enemies,  the  French,  and  est  difficulties  and  gloom.     He  died  March 
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10,  1788,    aged    64  years,  having    risen  one,  who  knows  me,  must  perceive  that  1 

greatly  afflicted,  during  the  latter  portion  owe  much  to  Emanuel  Bach;  thai  I  have 

of  his  life,  with  hypochondriacal  disor-  carefully  studied  hie  style;  and  he  himself 

dera.  once  paid  me   a   compliment  about  it" 

Hawthorn,  or  White  Thorn  (crala-  The  youth  al  length  had  the  good  fortune 

gut  oxvacantlm) ;  n  small,  spiny  European  to    become  acquainted   with  a   Mile,  de 

tree,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  SO  Martinez,  the  friend  of  Metastasio.      He 

to  35  feet,  much  admired  for  the  beauty  instructed  her  in  singing  and  playing  on 

of  its  lbliage,  and  forming  excellent  hedg-  the  harpsichord,  for   which   he  received 

es.    The  leaves  are  smooth,  shilling,  more  his  board  and  lodging.     The  first   opera  - 

or  less  deeply  lobcd,  and  of  a  very  benuti-  poet  of  the  age  and  the  best  composer  of 

ful  greet)  color;   the  flowers  are   white,  symphonies  thus  lived  in  the  same  house, 

sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge,  disposed  though   in   very  different   circumstances, 

in  corymbs,  and  possess  an  agreeable  per-  The    poet,    honored   with   the    favor  of 

fume;    the   fruit,   when  mature,  is  of  a  the  court,  lived  in  the  midst  of  pleasures, 

bright  red  color.    Tke  species  of  crattfpi*  while  the  poor  musician  was  obliged  to 

are  about  30  in  Dumber,  all  shrubs  or  small  pass  the   days  in  lied,  for  want  of  fuel, 

trees,  spiny,  with  alternate  simple  or  lobcd  When    Mile,   de    Martinez    left  Vienna, 

leaves,   and  bearing   fruit  resembling,  in  Haydn  was  again  plunged  in  the  greatest 

miniature,  that  of  the  apple,  to  which  plant  distress.     He  retired  into  the  suburb  of 

they  are  closely  allied,  being  distinguished  Leopoldstadt,  where  a   hair-dresser  took 

chiefly  by  their  osseous  seeds,  and  are  ur-  him  into  his  house.    This  residence  bad 

ranged  with  it  under  the  same  natural  fami-  a  fatal  .influence  over  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

ly  ronaceie.     One  half  of  the  species  are  na-  He  married  the  daughter  of  his  host,  who 

fives  of  the  V.  States,  many  of  them  oma-  poisoned  his  happiest  days.     Haydn  wan 

mental,  and  equally  adapted  to  the  forma-  18  years  old  when  he  composed  his  first 

lion  of  bodges  with  the  European.     .  quartetto,  which  met  with  general  success. 

Hay D.i,  Joseph ;  horn  1732,  in  the  vil-  and  encouraged  him  to  new  efforts.  At 
lage  of  Itohraii,  on  the  borders  of  Hunga-  the  age  of  19,  he  composed  the  Devil  on 
ry  and  Austria.  His  father,  a  poor  wheel-  Two  Sticks,  an  opera  which  was  forbid - 
wright,  played  on  the  harp  ou  Sundays,  his  den,  on  account  of  its  satirical  character, 
mother  accompanying  with  her  voice,  afterits  third  representation.  Haydn  now 
When  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  he  used,  became  so  celebrated,  that  prince  Ester  - 
during  his  parents'  (terformance,  to  make  hazy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  pri- 
motions  with  a  board  and  a  stick,  as  if  he  vale  chapeL  For  this  prince  be  compos- 
was  playing  the  violin.  A  schoolmaster,  ed  some  beautiful  symphonies, — a  depart- 
whom  accident  led  to  this  concert,  observ-  rnentin  which  he  excelledallotherconipo- 
ing  that  Joseph  kept  good  time,  asked  per-  nets, — and  the  greatest  part  of  hisfinequar- 
mission  to  take  him  to  his  school.  Here  tens.  Here  he  also  composed  the  sympho- 
he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  received  ny  known  by  the  name  of  Haydn'i  Depar- 
instruction  in  singing  and  in  playing  on  the  (tire,  in  which  one  instrument  stops  after 
violin  and  other  instruments.  After  be  another,  and  each  musician,  as  soon  as  !..» 
had  been  here  two  years,  he  became,  at  has  finish  ed,  puts  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his 
the  age  of  eight  years,  a  chorister  in  St.  note-book,  and  retires.  When,  titter  a  ]>e- 
Stepben's.  At  the  age  often  years,  lie  riod  of  about  20  years,  theprince  Esterfm - 
composed  pieces  for  six  or  eight  voices,  zy  reduced  his  court,  and  Haydn  receiv- 
"  1  then  thought,"  he  afterwards  remarked,  ed  his  discharge,  lie  went  to  London,  to 
laughingly,  "  that  the  blacker  the  paper,  which  he  had,  often  been  invited.  In 
the  finer  the  music.''  With  his  fine  so-  1794,  bo  made  a  second  journey  thither, 
prano,  he  lost  bis  place,  in  his  16th  year.  He  found  a  most  splendid  reception,  and 
His  situation  was  now  very  discouraging,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
and  he  had  a  foretaste  of  the  difficulties  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music.  In 
which  await  ait  artist  without  fortune  or  England,  Haydn  fust  became  generally 
patrons.  He  gave  instructions  in  music,  known ;  he  had  not  enjoyed  an  extensive 
played  in  the  orchestra,  and  occupied  reputation  in  his  native  country.  On  his 
himself  with  composing.  "  With  my  return  from  England,  he  purchased  a 
worm-eaten  harpsichord,  said  he,  "I  did  small  bouse  and  garden  in  one  of  the  sub- 
not  envy  the  lot  of  kings."  At  that  time,  urbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed  the 
the  six  first  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach  fell  Creation  and  the  Seasons.  The  former 
into  his  hands.  "  I  did  not  leave  the  harp-  work,  which  is  full  of  the  fire  of  youth, 
sichord,"  said  he,  "  until  they  were  played  was  finished  in  his  65th  year.  The  Sea- 
through,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  any  sons,  his  last  work,  was  completed  in   11 
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months.      Among   Ms    numeral!  works  impaired  his  health  mid  injured  his  eyes. 

are  also  a  Te  Drum,  a  Stabat,  many  con-  In  1814,  he  visited  Paris,  in  company  with 

certs,  marches,  masses,  &c.     Haydn  made  Wilkie.     His  Christ  entering  Jerusalem 

new  epoch  in  instrumental  music.     In-  was  exhibited  in  1820,  with   the  greatest 

haustible    in    invention  Mid  execution,  success.      The  Resurrection  of  Lazm-ii* 


always  new  and  original,  always  surpris-  (1823)  was  also  much   admired.     They 

ing  and  satisfying  the  hearer,  he  ruled  the  were  sold,  the  former  for  £350,  the  latter 

taste  of  the  age.    His  symphonies  have  all  for  £230. 

these  characteristics.  From  him  the  qtiar-  ILtrLET,  William,  an  English  poet  of 
tette  first  obtained  a  spirit  and  an  artful  in-  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Chichester, 
volution,  which  enraptured  connoisseurs,  in  1745,  and  studied  at  Trinity  college. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  which  hap-  Cambridge.  After  quitting  the  university, 
pened  May  31,  1809,  the  Dilettanti  society  he  settled  at  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  where 
in  Vienna  concluded  their  winter  concerts  he  possessed  landed  property,  devoting  his 
with  a  splendid  performance  of  the  Crea-  time  principally  do  literature.  His  Poetical 
tion,  to  which  Haydn  was  invited.  His  Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter  (G.  Rom- 
r^ceprionmmle  a  great  impression  on  him,  ney),  1778,  was  followed  by  two  other 
weakened  as  he  was  by  age,  but  his  own  small  poems.  In  1780  appeared  his  Es- 
work  affected  him  still  more  deeply ;  and,  say  on  History,  in  Three  (poetical)  Epi?- 
at  the  passage  "It  was  light,"  overpower-  ties  to  Edward  Gibbon  (4toA  and,  in  1781, 
ed  by  the  harmony  which  he  had  himself  his  Triumphs  of  Temper.  He  next  pub- 
created,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  iished  an  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  (1783), 
and,  with  upraised  arms,  he  cried,  "  Not  Essay  on  Painting,  Triumphs  of  Musiv, 
from  me,  bin  thence  docs  all  this  come!"  and  Essay  on  Sculpture.  The  mostpopu- 
He  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  feelings,  lar  work  which  Hayley  produced,  next  to 
and  was  obliged  to  lie  carried  out.  the  Triumphs  of  Temper,  was  a  prose  Es- 
Hatdov,  11.,  a  distinguished  historical  say  on  Old  Maids  (II  volB-,]2rrio.),il!i>8trat- 
painter,  bom  at  Plymouth,  England,  178b',  ed  by  a  series  of  fictitious  narratives,  chief- 
was  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  Even  while  ly  satirical.  In  1803,  he  published  the  life 
a  boy,  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of  paint-  and  correspondence  of  the  poet  Cowper 
ing.  The  father  earnestly  begged  his  (2  vok,  4to.),  to  which  he  added  a  supple- 
master  to  try  every  means  to  wean  him  ment  in  1806.  He  died  November  13, 
from  bis  love  of  the  art ;  but   his  efforts  1830. 

had  little  effect,  and  the  example  of  the  Hatmahif.t  Theatre;  one  of  theprin- 

young   artist  inspired  many  of  the  other  cipal  theatres  of  London,  so  called  from 

school-hoys    with    a  desire  of  painting,  the  Haymarkct,   where  it  is  situated.     It 

The  discourses  of  sir  Joshua   Reynolds,  was  opened  in  1831,  almost  on  the  site  of 

which  fell  into  his  hands,  determined  him  the  original  building,  which  was  erected  in 

to   make   painting    his   profession.      His  1703.     The  theatre  is  licensed  to  exhibit 

lather  finally  yielded,  and  allowed  him  to  regular  dramas  during  summer. 

go  to  London,  where  be  began  his  studies  Hatke,  Isaac,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution, 

in  the  royal  academy,  in  IrJ04.     Here  he  was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable 

drew  two  years  with  unwearied  industry,  family  in  South  Carolina ;  and  when  the 

and,  at  the  same  time,  dissected  in  an  ana-  struggle  between   the    colonies    and   the 

tomical  school.    Fuseli  (q.  v.)  became  his  mother  country  commenced,  he  wasliving 

Cron,  and  Wilkie  his  friend,  in  1608,  on  his  plantation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
began  his  Dentatus;  but,  having  been  independent  fortune.  In  1760,  he  held 
admitted  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles,  he  rub-  the  rank  of  captain  in  &  corps  of  militia 
bed  out  his  whole  work,  and  began  it  artillery,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
again  on  new  principles,  derived  from  serving  as  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature, 
those  works,  from  which  he  sometimes  Having  been  disgusted  by  the  promotion 
drew  for  12  and  IS  hours  at  a  tune.  The  of  a  junior  officer  over  his  head,  he  resign  - 
Dentatus  was  exhibited  at  the  royal  insti-  ed  his  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
tu  t  ion,  in  1809,  where  it  received  the  great  ranks  of  the  company  which  he  had  com- 
prize. Being  ill  treated  by  the  academy,  n landed,  as  a  private,  in  which  capacity  he 
he  determined  to  have  no  connexion  with  served  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  by 
it ;  the  prize  was  also  withheld  from  him,  the  royal  troops.  After  the  capitulation  of 
and  he  was  therefore  left  entirely  without  that  city,  by  which  the  persons  and  prop- 
resources,  after  he  had  been  four  months  erty  of  the  Americans  were  guarantied, 
employed  on  his  Solomon.  He  sold  his  though  it  precluded  them  from  again  belr- 
books  and  clothes,  and  completed  the  pic-  ing  arms,  Mr,  Hayne  returned  to  his  farm. 
Hire  in  two  years  ;  but  his  application  hud  Here,  in  the  beginning  of  1761,  when  his 
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quired,  by  rhe 
forces  in  his  m  „ 

as  a  British  subject,  or  repair  to Charleston  ingly  put  into  execution  on  the  4th  of  Ali- 
as a  prisoner.  He  refused  to  do  cither,  gust,  1781.  Colonel  Hayne  met  his  fete 
protesting  hia  inviolability  under  the  capit-  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  composure. 
■datum  of  Charleston.  At  length,  how-  This  act  haa  since  been  the  subject  of  a 
ever,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Charleston  controversy,  in  which  lord  Rawdon,  then 
by  the  assurance  thai  he  would  be  permit-  earl  of  Moira,  and  since  marquis  of  Hust- 
led to  return  to  hia  family  on  engaging  to  ings  (see  HmUngt),  endeavored  to  justify 
"demean  himself  as  o  British  subject,  so  his  conduct  His  pamphlet  was  examined 
long  as  that  country  should  be  covered  by  in  the  first  number  of  the  Southern  Re- 
a  British  army."  He  obtained  a  written  view,  and  ably  refuted. 
agreement  to  mat  effect,  and,  after  repairing  Haystack  Mourtaiv,  Guat,  or  La- 
to  Charleston,  showed  it  to  brigadier-gen-  rinm  Mountain,  is  one  of  the  highest 
end  Patterson,  and  solicited  permission  to  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  situated  in 
return  home.  This  waa  refused,  and  he  the  north-east  part  of  the  township  of 
is  told  that  he  must  either  swear  alien-  Franconia,  nearly  equi-distant  from  mount 


ar  allcgi-     Franconia,  nearly  equi-distant  fro 
ir  be  sub-     Washington  in  the  north-east,  ant 

rhus   de-     hillock  in  the  south-west.     It  h 


ance  to  the  British  government,  01 
jected  to  close  confinement.      Thus  e 

ceived,  he  at  length  consented  to  subscribe  rally  been  known  by  the  name  01   tne 

a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  the  king  Great  Haytlack  tuoimfam ;   but,  in   1824, 

of  Great  Britain ;  but  be  expressly  object-  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  its  name 

ed  to  the  clause  which  required  htm'*  with  to  thut  of  Lafayette  nwtmlmn.    The  Fran- 

his  arms  to  support  the  royal  government,"  conia  notch  is  a  deep  ravine  in  the  moun- 

amrming  that  he  never  would  bear  arms  tains,  through  which  the  road  from  Fran 

against  his  country.     He  waa  assured  that  conia  to  Ply  mouth  passes.    About  the  year 

this  would  not  be  required,  and  then  hast-  1825,  a  foot  path   was  cleared  out  from 

ened  back  to  his  family  only  in  time  tohear  this  mad  to  tne  top  of  the  mountain.   The 

the  expiring  sigh  of  his  wife,  and  to  be-  point  where  the  path  commences  in  the 

hold  the  corpse  of  one  of  hia  children,  notch,  is  six  miles  from   the   Franconia 

Although  he  might  have  considered  him-  iron  works,  and  the  length  of  it,  from  the 

self  justified  in  not  complying  with   hia  road  to  the  summit,  is  three  miles ;  and 

promises  to  the  British   government,   in  throughout  this  distance  it  is  almost  uni- 

consequence  of  the  artifice  by  which  be  formly  steep.     The  ascent  is  more  difficult 

had  been  inveigled  into  the  garrison  of  and  fatiguing  than  that  of  mount  Wash 

Charleston,  and  the  compulsion  by  which  ington,  on  account  of  the  greater  and  more 

he  had  been  forced  to  take  protection,  in  uniform  steepness,  and  the  mote  rugged 

the  language  of  the  day,  yet  such  was  his  state  of  the  path.    A  person,  while  de- 

scrupulous  sense  of  honor,  that  he  deter-  scending,  is  more  strongly  impressed  with 

mined  to  observe  them  with  fidelity.    He  the  almost  unvaried  steepness,  than  while 

continued,  therefore,  to  reside    privately  ascending.     The  ascent,  for  the  distance 

upon  his  estate,  until  he  was  summoned,  of  about  two  miles,  is  through  a  thick  ibr- 

after  the  successes  of  Greene  bad  changed  est  of  hemlock,  hackmetact,  spruce,  and 

the  face  of  affairs,  to  repair  immediately  other  evergreen   trees.    Higher  up,  the 

to  the  British  standard.    This  was  a  vio-  mountain  is   encompassed   with  a  zone, 

lation  of  the  agreement,  in  which  it  was  about  half  a  mils  in  width,  covered  with 

stipulated  mat  he  should  not  be  called  small  stunted  trees,  chiefly  hemlock  and 

upon  to  bear  arms  against  his  country;  and  Spruce.     Above  the  upper  edge   of  this 

finding  himself  consequently  released  from  zone,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
all  obligation  of  observing  it'on  his  part,  he  -top,  trees  and   shrubs   disappear.      The 

hastened  to  the  American  camp.     After  summit  is  composed  chiefly  of  bare  rocks, 

serving  some  time,  however,  he  was  made  partly  in  large  masses,  and  partly  broken 

a  prisoner,  and    brought  to  Charleston,  into  small  nieces ;  and  it  has  less  grass 

where  he  remained  in  confinement  until  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation  upon  it  than 

lord   Rawdon,   the    commander  of  the  are  found  on  the  higher  part  of  mount 

royal  forces  in  South  Carolina,  came  to  the  Washington.    About  three  quartern  of  a 

town.    He  was  then  taken  before  a  court  mile  from  the  top,  there  is  a  small  pond 

of*  inquiry,  and  condemned  to  be  hang-  of  cold  water.    The  view  from  the  sum- 

ed,  " for  having  been  found  under  arms,  mit  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  mag- 

and  employed  in  raising  a  regiment  to  op-  nificent    Although  it  is  not  so  extensive 
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as  that  from  the  top  of  mount  Washing-  scenery.     These  lakes  are  both  situated  ilt 

ton,  yet,  owing  to   the  situation   of   the  Franconia  uotrh,  and  very  near  the  road. 

Great  Haystack,  nearer  the  centre  of  this  The  northern  one  is  9G0  feet  above   the 

mountainous  region,  it  is  not  inferior  to  it,  site  of  the  iron  works  in  Franconia,  ami 

either  in  beauty  or  grandeur.     A  person  the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  1029  feet 

who  has  never  ascended  this  or  any  of  above  the  seme  level 
the  neighboring  summits,  will  not  easily        Hayti,  or  Haiti  (the  mountainout) ;  the 

imagine  what  a  worldof  mountains  is  here  Indian  name   of  one  of  the   Antilles,  to 

presented  to  view,  or  how  well  entitled  this  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Et- 

C  of  New  Hampshire  istobestyled,  as  it  paiioia  (Hispaniola,  Little  Spain),  but 
sometimes  been,  the  Sicitztrland  of  which  was  commonly  called  St.  Domingo 
America.  The  view  to  the  north-east,  east,  by  the  French  and  English,  from  its  capi- 
south  and  south-east,  is  one  grand  panors,-  tal.  It  lies  south-east  of  Cuba  (from 
ma  of  mountain  scenery,  presenting  more  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Windward 
than  fifty  summits,  which,  when  viewed  passage,  18  leagues  in  width),  and  east  of 
from  tills  elevation,  do  not  appear  to  differ  Jamaica,  and  between  latitude  17"  43  and 
greatly  in  height.  Some  of  these  mountains  19s  58*  N.,  and  longitude  66°  25*  and 
are  covered  with  verdure  to  the  top,  while  74°  3.V  W.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east 
the  summits  of  others  are  romjiosed  of  to  west,  is  about  390  miles,,  its  breadth 
naked  rocks;  and  down  the  sides  of  many  from  GO  to  150  miles,  its  superficial  area 
of  them  may  be  Been  didet,  or  avalanches,  30,000  square  miles.  On  the  west,  it 
of  earth,  rocks  and  trees,  more  or  less  ex.-  forms  two  remarkable  promontories,  be- 
tensive,  which  serve  to  diversify  the  scene,  tween  which  is  the  gulf  of  Gonnives. 
The  whole  appearance  of  cultivation  in  The  northern  point  is  cape  Isabella,  the 
this  entire  compass,  is  confined  to  a  few  eastern,  cape  bogagno.  Old  cape  Fran- 
firms,  seen  in  a  direction  west  of  south,  on  cois  forms  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
the  rosil  to  Plymouth,  extending  along  the  island.  On  the  northern  coast  lies  the 
Pemigewasset  branch  of  the  river  Herri-  island  of  Tortugas.  separated  from  the 
mack.  To  the  west  is  seen  the  territory  main  land  by  the  narrow  channel  of 
which  in  watered  by  the  Connecticut  and  the  same  name.  The  face  of  the  country 
the  Lower  Amonoosuck.  This  country,  is,  in  general,  mountainous,  and  intersect- 
though  hilly,  yet,  when  viewed  from  this  ed  with  deep  valleys.  The  Cibao  moun- 
elevatiorj,  appears  almost  level,  and  with  tains  run  across  the  island  from  east  to 
its  few  small  villages,  scattered  houses,  west.  The  highest  summits  are  about 
and  cultivated  farms,  presents  a  pleasing  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
contrast  to  the  wild  and  dreary  prospect  in  Monte- Christi,  in   the   north-east,  :'      ' 


all  other  directions.     At  the  place  in  the    other  principal  chain.     In  the  south-east 
■'  culariy,  there  are  extensive  (' 
by  large    I 

n  of  the  traveller,  on  the  summit    of  Bwiue,  horses  and  horned  cattle.    That 


road  through  the  notch  where  the  path  up    part,  particularly,  there  are  extensive  plains 
the  mountain  commences,  is  exhibited  to    of  savannas,    occupied    by  large    henls 


of  the  mountain  opposite  to  the  Great  of  Los  Llanos,  which  lies  east  of  the  ci 
Haystack,  a  remarkable  curiosity,  called  of  St  Domingo,  is  80  miles  long,  by  25 
the  profit,  or  old  man  of  the  mountain,  to  30  broad.  The  Vega  Reale  is  of  nearly 
which  is  a  singular  funis  naturm.  It  is  the  same  extent,  and  more  fertile.  Hayti 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  peak,  which  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers;  the 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  Bur-  soil  is  fertile,  producing  every  variety  of 
face  of  a  small  lake,  directly  in  front,  to  vegetable  for  beauty  and  use.  The  ('li- 
the height  of  about  800  feet.  The  front  mate,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
of  this  precipice  is  formed  of  solid  rock ;  surface  and  diversity  of  situation,  is  t  a- 
but  as  viewed  from  the  point  where  the  rious.  In  the  plains,  the  great  heat,  joined 
profile  is  seen,  the  whole  of  it  appears  to  to  the  natural  humidity,  is  often  fatal  to 
be  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation,  ex-  Europeans,  but  produces  a  rich  vegeta- 
cept  about  space  enough  for  a  side  view  tiou.  On  the  coasts,  the  regular  sea  and 
of  the  old  man's  bust.  All  the  principal  land  breezes  are  refreshing.  On  the 
features  of  the  human  face,  as  seen  in  a  mountains,  the  cold  is  often  uncomfbrta- 
profile,  are  exhibited  with  surprising  ex-  ble.  As  in  all  tropical  climates,  the  year 
actnesa.  The  little  lake  at  the  bottom  of  is  divided  into  die  dry  and  the  rainy  Sea- 
ttle precipice,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  sons.  In  May  and  June,  the  nun  fulls  in 
Pemigewasset  river;  and  about  half  a  mile  torrents,  but  hurricanes  are  lees  frequent 
to  the  north  of  thijs,thcre  is  another  some-  than  in  the  other  Antilles.  Sugar-cane, 
what  larger  lake,  which  is  aliout  a  mile  in  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  ore  produced  in  great 
length,   end    surrounded    Iiy   picturesque  abundance.     Indigo  w-as  formerly  much 
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n iltivated,  bin  U  now  little  attended  to.  commune  and  two  from  each  capital  city 
"The  plantain,  vanilla,  potato,  manioc,  fee,  The  senate  is  composed  of  34  members, 
are  spontaneous  productions  of  this  rich  chosen  for  nine  yean  by  the  repreaenta- 
soil.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  lives,  from  a  list  presented  by  the  preei- 
valuable  timber,  oak,  mahogany,  satin-  dent  A  code,  based  on  the  French,  has 
wood,  ironwood,  itc.  Before  the  arrival  been  adopted,  and  trial  by  jury  introduced, 
of  the  Europeans,  there  were  but  four  (See  Present  Slide  of  Hayti,  by  J.  Frank 
species  of  quadrupeds  in  the  island.  Of  tin,  1828;  Ablet  on  Hayti,  Sy  CharUt 
these  the  agouti  only  survives.  The  prin-  Mackenzie,  late  English  Consul-  General  to 
cipal  towns  are  Cape  Haytien  (q.  v.),  that  Hand,  London,  1830.)  The  island  of 
the  Mole,  Port-Republicain  CPort-au-  Hispaniola  is  memorable  for  having  been 
Prince)  and  St.  Domingo.  The  island  the  seat  of  the  first  European  settlement 
is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  in  America,  and  the  scene  of  the  first  in- 
ure subdivided  into  33  arrondutements.  dependent  empire  founded  by  African 
The  population,  in  IBM,  was  953,335,  al-  slaves.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
most  all  blacks  and  mulattoes,  the  greater  on  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  on  his  re- 
part  of  which  is  in  the  French  division  turn  from  Cubs.  It  had  borne  the  name 
of  the  island.  In  1789,  the  population  of  Hayli  among  the  natives.  Columbus 
was  665,000..  The  regular  troops,  in  1824,  called  it  Espahola,  or  IAUU  Spain,  and  it 
were  40,000;  the  militia,  113,000.  The  has  since  acquired  the  name  of  St.Dn- 
language  of  the  government,  and  of  tho  mingo,  from  the  chief  town.  The  imprea 
greatest  part  of  the  population,  is  French,  sion  made  on  Columbus,  by  the  beauty  of 
The  Spanish  is  also  spoken  in  the  eastern  the  country,  determined  him  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  island.  Much  has  been  setdement  here;  and  he  accordingly  left 
done  for  public  instruction.  There  is  38  Spaniards  at  the  bay  of  St.  Nicholas, 
hardly  a  considerable  Tillage  without  a  These  were  the  first  colonists  of  America, 
school,  and  a  college  has  been  established  On  his  return,  in  November,  1490,  he 
at  Cape  HaytieD,  where  a  liberal  course  founded  a  second  town  on  the  northern 
of  instruction  is  pursued.  The  manners  coast,  which  he  called  baheUtt,  the  first 
of  the  lower  classes  are  much  improved  settlement  having  been  nearly  destroyed 
aince  they  have  gained  their  freedom,  and.  by  the  natives.  The  licentiousness  and 
they  have  an  air  of  comfort,  health  and  avarice  of  the  new  settlers  again  provoked 
happiness.  The  Catholic  is  the  religion  the  Indians  to  attempt  revenge ;  but  these 
of  the  state,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated,  miserable  beings  were  overpowered  by 
The  commerce  of  Hayti  has  been  affected,  European  skill,  and  great  numbers  perish- 
of  course,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  its  gov-  ed  by  famine  and  the  sword.  In  1496, 
eminent,  Iu  1789,  the  island  was  in  a  Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  his 
most  flourishing  condition,  but  its  com-  brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant-governor, 
merce  and  industry  were  interrupted  by  who  soon  afterwards  removed  the  colony 
the  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  which  la  ^e  a*"1™  »do  of  the  island,  where  he 
succeeded,  and  have  only  of  late  begun  founded  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  The 
to  revive.    The  exports  were,  in  colonials  were  distributed  in  different  dis- 

r7M  1B01  tricts,  and  a  certain  number  of  natives 

Coffee,       68,151,180  lbs.    31,00G\OO0  lbs.  were  appointed  TO  cultivate  each  allot- 

Sugar,      163,405^230  47,600,000  ="""-      T»w   unhappy    race    dwindled 

lfm  I8ai  away  fast,  under  disease  and  a  species  of 

Coffee,       35,117,834  lbs.    37,7OO;00O  lbs.  J^t  to.wl»ct  mey  were  imar^ustotned. 

Sugar,  652^41  725,000  {See  Irvmg'sOrfumowO    Their  numbers 

.  were  so  much   reduced  about  the   year 

Estimated  value,  in  1822,  9,030^97  dol-  1513,  that  Ovnndo,  to  supply  laborers,  de- 

lars;  in  1825,  about  8,000,000.    The  rev-  coyed  40,000  of   the  inhabitants  of   the 

•such)  1825, was  about  4,400,000  dollars,  Bahamas  into  St.  Domingo;   and,  not- 

wbich  fell  short  of  the  expenditures.   The  withstanding  this  accession,  it  is  said,  that 

government  of  Hayti  is  republican.    The  towards    the    middle    of  that    century, 

chief  majnsto-ate  is  the  president,  who  is  scarcely  150  Indians  remained  alive.  The 

elected  for  lire  by  the  senate.     He  exer-  colonists,  in  the  mean  time,  degenerated 

cises  the  executive  power,  commands  the  from  the  spirit  and  enterprise  oftheir  an- 

forees  of  the  republic,  and  nominates  all  cestors.     Their  mines  were  deserted,  and 

officers.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  their  agriculture  neglected ;  and,  although 

in  a  sennte-and  house  of  representatives.  Ovnudo  had    introduced   the  sugar-cane 

The  latter  are  cboseu  for  five  years,  and  from  the  Canary  islands,  yet,  Huch  was 

consist  of  one  representative   from  each  the  indole  coo  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
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rould  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  it  In  lion  of  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  a 
this  state  of  things,  the  island  remained  force  of  20,000  men,  under  general  Le 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  About  the  Clere,  was  despatched  in  December,  1801. 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  During  a  truce,  Toussaint  was  surprised 
and  English  buccaneers  (q.  v.)  began  to  and  carried  to  France,  and  there  died  in 
attract  notice.  The  French  obtained  a  April,  1803.  Hostilities  were  now  mum- 
fooling  on  the  west  end  of  the  island  od  with  greater  animosity  on  each  side, 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Rngli»h  got  The  command  of  the  black  troops  do- 
pe—anion  of  Jamaica.  The  fornter  ap  vofved  upon  Desaolines,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
plied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and,  in  a  who  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  and 
few  years,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  success.  The  yellow  ferer  aided  the 
French  government.  Several  slaves  bar*  causa  of  the  negroes,  and  swept  off  great 
ing  been  taken  from  the  English,  in  the  numbers  of  the  French.  ■  GenemT  Le 
war  of  1(588,  the  inhabitants  renewed  the  -  Clerc  died  shortly  afterwards,  tinder  hie 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  From  the  successor,  Rochambeaa,  the  French,  now 
year  1732,  when  the  French  colony  was  reduced  to  a  handful,  were  driven  a 


freed  from  the  yoke  of  exclusive  trading  Cape,  where,  November  30,  1803,  they 
companies,  it  rapidly  rose  in  prosperity,  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  an  Engbsn 
while  the   Spanish   settlements   hod    do-    squadrou ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of 


clined  in  population.  It  was  not  until  the  island  was  abandoned,  and  opposition 
1765,  when  Charles  II  opened  afree  trade  ceased  to  the  independence  of  the  ne- 
to  all  the  Windward  islands,  that  Hispani-  groes.  January  1,  1804,  the  general  and 
ola  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  pros-  chiefs  of  the  army  entered  into  a  solemn 
perity.  In  1691,  Spain  had  ceded  to  compact,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  Hayti,  renouncing  all  dependence  on 
western  half  of  the  island.  In  1776,  a  France.  At  the  some  time,  they  appointed 
new  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  and  a  Deasalines  governor,  for  life,  with  very  ex- 
liberal  commerce  was  opened  between  the  tensive  powers.  On  his  return,  in  Sep- 
two  sections.  From  1776  to  1789,  the  tember,  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
French  colony  waa  at  the  height  of  itspros-  against  the  city  of  St-  Domingo,  which 
perity.  Its  productions  were  immense  and  was  still  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  snd 
valuable,  and  its  commerce  in  the  most  French,  be  assumed  the  purple,  and  the 
flourishing  Mate.  In  1791,  an  insurrectiou  title  of  Jacques  I,  emperor  of  Hayti.  His 
of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  the  French  reign  was  short,  and,  though  some  sega- 
colony.  In  two  months,  upwards  of  2000  pious  measures  were  adopted  for  the  gov- 
whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fer-.  eminent  and  improvement  of  the  people, 
tile  plantations  were  devastated.  In  1792,  yet  his  tyranny  rendered  him  universally 
the  national  assembly  proclaimed  the  po-  detested.  He  was  slain  by  a  military  con- 
litical  equality  of  the  free  negroes  and  the  spiracv  in  October,  1806.  Christophe,  his 
whites,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  ap-  second  in  command,  immediately  ossum- 
pointet" 

of  the  ....  .. 

negro  chief,  entered  Cape  Francois,  at  the  candidate  for  the  sovereign  power,  and 

head  of  3000  slaves,  and  began  an  indis-  the  snuggle  between  him  and  Christophe 

criminate  slaughter.    Tbe  British  govern-  was  long  and  fierce.    A  severe  battle  was 

ment,  hoping  to  take   advantage   of  the  fought  January  1, 1807,  in  which  Potion 

confusion,  sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Ja-  was  defeated.     Cliristaphe's  progress  to 

nancs,  who  captured  Leogoneand  Port-  supreme  power  was  similar  to  that  of  De»- 

nu-Prince.     The  yellow  fever,  however,  salines.     In  1807,  he  was  appointed  chief 

breaking  out,  reduced  their  numbers  rap-  magistrate  for  life,  with  the   power  of 

idly ;  snd  the  blacks,  beaded  by  Rigoud,  naming  hie  successor,  and,  in  1811,  he 

a  mulatto,  and  the  celebrated  Toussaint  changed  the  title  to  that  of  king,  colling 

Louverture,  who  had  been  appointed,  by  himself  Henry  I.    Tbe  office   was  made 

the  French  government,  commander-in-  hereditary  in  his  family.    From  1810  to 

' '  "      ook  the  principal  places.    The  "     "  '  ■•■-••■■  ... 

,  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men, 

lly   evacuated » the    island,   in    1796.  vol  governments.    In  the  north  v 

Previously  to  this,  Spain  had  ceded  to  kingdom  of  Christophe,  and  in  the  south 

France  the  eastern  part  of  the    island,  a  republic  existed,  at  the  head  of  which 

July  1,  1801,  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  Petioii,  who  possessed  both  sagacity 

'     "      r  the  administra-  and  virtue.    In  1816,  be  was  appointed 
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president  for  life,  anil  retained  the  office  most  puts  of  the  U.  States.  The  C.  ras- 
until  May,  1818,  when  lie  died,  universally  tmia,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
lamented  by  bis  fellow  citizens.  Chris-  prolonged  beyond  the  fruit,  in  die  form 
tophi;  (q.  v. )  was  au  avaricious  and  cruel  of  a  long  beak,  and  very  hair}',  is  much 
despot,  and  perished  in  a  military  revulu-  rarer  than  the  preceding,  but  occurs  spar- 
tion,  in  October,  1820.  In  consequence  ingly  as  far  south  as  Boston.  Both  the 
of  this  event,  the  whole  colony  has  been  hazel  and  filbert  are  much  esteemed,  but 
united  under  Boyer,  the  successor  of  Pe-  particularly  the  latter,  the  flavor  of  its 
tion  in  the  office  of  president,  who  is  said  kernels  being  very  delicious.  They  are, 
to  possess  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  prod-  however,  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  when 
ecesBor.  That  part  of  the  island  which  eaten  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  pro- 
was  originally  settled  by  the  Spaniards  duce  very  unpleasant  effects.  The  nil 
remained  in  their  hands  until  December,  which  is  obtained  from  hazel-nuts,  by 
1821,  when  it  followed  the  example  of  pressure,  is  little  inferior  in  flavor  to  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north- western  of  almonds ;  and,  under  the  name  of  nut- 
part,  and  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  ail,  is  often  preferred,  by  painters,  on  ac- 
the  government  of  president  Boyer,  who  count  of  its  drying  more  readily  than  any 
thus  peaceably  became  master  of  the  other  of  the  same  quality.  Chemists  era- 
whole  island.  In  1825,  Boyer  negotiated  ploy  it  as  the  basis  of  fragrant  oils  artifi- 
uli  aiisurd  arrangement  with  France,  by  ciatly  prepared,  because  it  easily  combines 
wliich  Charles  X,  by  royal  ordinance,  with,  and  retains  odors.  This  oil  is  found 
dated  April  17,  1825,  acknowledged  the  serviceable  in  obstinate  coughs.  If  nuts 
independence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  be  put  into  earthen  pots  and  well  closed, 
French  part  of  the  island,  in  consideration  nud  afterwards  buried  18  inches  or  two 
of  which  Boyer  stipulated  to  pay  to  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  they  may  be  kept 
France  150,000,000  of  francs,  as  an  in-  sound  through  the  winter.  In  many  parts 
detnnity  for  the  ex-colonists,  in  five  an-  of  England,  hazels  are  planted  in  cop- 
nual  instalments.  (See  Buyer.)  pices  and  hedge-rows  for  several  useful 
Hazel  (corylut) ;  n  genua  of  plants  of  the  purposes,  but  particularly  to  be  cut  down, 
family  amenfacae,containing five  species, all  periodically,  for  charcoal,  poles,  fishing- 
confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  rods,  &c.  Being  extremely  tough  and 
two  of  them  indigenous  in  the  0,  States,  flexible,  the  branches  are  used  for  making 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  aim-  hurdles,  crates,  and  springlcs  to  fasten 
pie,  alternate  leaves.  The  male  flowers  down  thatch.  They  are  formed  into 
are  in  long,  cylindrical  amenta  or  catkins;  spars,  handles  for  implements  of  husband  - 
and  the  fruit,  consisting  of  a  nut,  marked,  ry,  and,  when  split,  are  bent  into  hoops 
at  base,  with  a  large  cicatrix,  is  enveloped  for  casks.  Charcoal  made  from  hazel  w 
in  the  persistent  calyx,  which  is  irregularly  much  in  request  for  forges;  and,  when 


The  European  prepared  in  o  particular  manner,  is  used, 
uazei  \is.  amtUBia),  trom  cultivation,  has  by  painters  and  engravers,  to  draw  their 
produced  several  varieties,  differing  in  the     outlines.     The  roots  are  used  by  cabinet- 


size,  shape  and  flavor  of  the  nuts,  which  makers  for  veneering ;  and,  in  Italy,  the 
are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of '  chips  of  hazel  are  sometimes  put  into 
filberts,  and  are  imported  to  some  extent,  turbid  wine  for  the  purpose  of  fining  it. 
It  grows  in  all  situations,  and  is  easily  cul-  IIazlitt,  William,  the  son  of  a  dissent- 
rivaled,  but  a  light  and  tolerably  dry  soil  ing  minister,  wis  originally  an  artist.  A 
is  the  most  suitable.  This  plant  has  also  few  pictures,  executed  by  him  in  his 
gained  celebrity  from  its  twigs  being  be-  youth,  are  said  to  display  genius.  His 
neved,  by  the  common  people,  capable  of  writings  show  thought,  disfigured  by  par- 
pointing  to  hidden  treasures,  when  in  the  adox  and  dogmatism.  He  died  Septem- 
hands  of  certain  persons.  (See  Divining  her  15,  1830,  the  day  on  which  his  last 
Rod,  and  Rhahdomancy.)  The  twigs  of  work,  Conversations  of  James  Northcote, 
the  witch  hazel  {hamameli*)  have  been  appeared.  Ha  had,  for  years,  contributed 
employed  by  impostors,  in  this  country,  to  the  periodical  journals,  arid  had  pub- 
to  delude  the  public  in  a  similar  manner,  halted  an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  liu- 
The  American  hazel  (C.  Americana)  very  man  Action ;  the  Round  Table,  a  aeries 
much  resembles  the  European,  but  is  of  Essays,  written  in  conjunction  with 
humbler  in  stature,  and  the  calyx  is  larger  Leigh  Hunt ;  the  Eloquence  of  the  Brit- 
tliati  the  included  nut.  The  flavor  of  the  ish  Senate  from  the  Time  of  Charles  I, 
kernel  is,  by  many,  preferred  to  the  filbert,  with  Notes  (2  vols.  8vov,  reprinted  New 
though  we  know  of  no  attempts  to  im-  York,  1810)  ;  Characters  of  Shall - 
prove  it  by  cultivation.    It  is  common  in  speare'a  Plays ;  a   View  of  the   English 


noticing  h 
ing  widely 
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Sttp,  containing  a  Series  of  Dramatic  ler;  in  osseous  fishes,  it  is  less  flattened, 
Criticism ;  Lectures  on  the  English  and  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
Poets  (reprinted  Philadelphia,  1818);  of  bones  connected  in  various  ways;  in 
Political  EnavB,  with  Sketches  of.  Public  all  fishes,  the  cavity  of  the  brain  is  very 
Characters;  Lectures  ou  the  English  small  and  oblong.  Equally  various  is  the 
Comic  Writers ;  Table  Talk ;  a  Letter  to  formation  of  the  head  in  the  different 
W.  Gilford ;  an  English  Grammar,  &c  classes  of  reptiles.  In  general,  the  bead 
Two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  he  is  composea  of  few  bones,  and  more 
published  a  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  rounded  in  proportion  as  die  brain  is 
(4  vohk,  8vcs  1828  et  seq.).  He  was  also  more  developed.  In  birds,  the  bones  of 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  Supplement  to  the  head  are  more  closely  formed  into  one 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  edi-  whole,  constituting  a  ahull  more  or  less 
tor  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  in  round,  which  contains  the  brain,  and  to 
'ng  his  death,  says,  "Though  differ-  the  forepart  of  which  the  beak  in  attached. 
idely  from  him  in  most  of  his  opin-  But  the  head  is  most  perfect  in  the  intiu- 
louB,  we  must  allow  that  he  produced  malia,  and  resembles  the  human  head 
much  which  did  credit  to  his  abilities.  It  more  nearly  aa  the  animal  approaches 
was  his  asperities  which  rendered  hie  per-  more  nearly  to  man.  In  general,  the 
formances  generally  unpalatable  to  us,  human  head  may  be  considered  as  the 
and  the  dislike  was  not  removed  by  an  standard,  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad* 
officious  and  affected  style.  Yet  there  ual  deviations,  through  the  different  classes, 
were  bright  parts,  and  of  these  alone  we  until  it  entirely  cesses  in  the  lower  orders 
would  now  cherish  the  remembrance,  as  of  animals.  Nowhere  is  its  proper  office, 
of  a  clever  but  unamiable  man,  who  was,  to  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  nervous 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  '  at  feud  with  the  system,  so  distinct  as  in  the  human  bead ; 
world,'  and  who,  consequently,  treated  the  the  cavity  of  the  skull  containing  the  prin- 
world  with  ill  will,  if  not  malice,  which  cipal  organ  of  sensitive  life— the  brain ; 
the  world  requited  with  something  of  as  the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  contain — 
resentment  ana  scorn."  the  client,  the  organs  of  irritable  life  (the* 
Hun ;  the  part  of  the  animal  body  heart  and  lungs),  and  the  abdominal  cavi- 
which  contains  the  brain  and  the  higher  ty,  the  organs  of  the  reproductive  life  (the 
organs  of  sense.  In  many  animals,  it  is  orgmisof  digestion  and  generationl.  The 
connected  with  the  trunk,  by  the  neck,  superiority  of  the  head  over  the  other  two 
and  is  mere  or  less  movable ;  in  some  parts  just  mentioned,  appears  also  Iran 
■ttfanah,  however,  it  is  immovable,  and  is  the  circumstances,  that  whilst  it  is  pro- 
raereiy  a  prolongation  of  the  trunk.  The  eminently  the  seat  of  the  nervous  system, 
head  in  animals  is  more  distinct  in  pro-  it  also  contains  organs  essential  for  fine- 
portion  aa  the  brain  is  more  fully  devel-  tions  of  the  irritable  and  reproductive 
oped  as  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  system ;  as  the  inspiration  and  expiration 
It  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  air  are  effected  through  the  nostrils 
of  animals,  which,  therefore,  from  the  in-  and  mouth,  and  the  entrance  of  food  into 


e  prepa- 


s  downward,  form  a  third  the  abdominal  ci 

class,  in  the  system  of  Latreille,  under  the  ration  of  it  for  digestion,  by 

name  of  acep kola  (headless  animals),  while  and  the  production  of  saliva,  is  effected 

those  provided  with  heads  are  divided  into  by  the  mouth;  and  these  organs  appear 

two  classes,  the  vertebral  animal*,  having  more  prominent,  in  the  heads  of  animals, 

instinct  and  proper  beads,  and  the  cepha-  aa  their  sensitive  system  sinks  lower  in  the 

tidta,    having    small  and  less    distinctly  scale.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 

formed  heads.     In  this  pari  the  mouth  head  also  contains  the  tongue,  an  organ 

(q.  v.),  as  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  is  not  only  important  in  respect  to  nourish- 

always  situated.     In  the  second  class  of  ment,  but  also  communicating  the  desires 

animals,  in  which  the  head  is  less  distinct,  and  thoughts,  until  it  becomes  in  man  the 

that  part  of  the  body  which  is  provided  organ  of  oral  intervouree,  of  language,  and 

with  the  mouth,  may  be  called  the  head  ofthe  finest  music — singing.    Thehuman 

end.    In  the  vertebral  animals  (mamma-  head,  and,  more  or  less,  the  head  of  other 

ha,  birds,  reptiles  and  fish),  the  head  has  animals,  is  divided  into  two  chief  pans,  the 

a  bony   hems  (cartilaginous  only   in  the  skull  (see  Skull)  and  die  face  (q.  vA    The 

cartilaginous  fishes).     In  fishes,  the  bones  importance  of  the  head  ««  the  noblest  pert 

of  the   head   are  not  united   with   each  of  the  animal  system,  has  occasioned  it  to 

other;  and  the  formation  of  the  separate  be  used  metaphorically,  in  all  language*,  to 

bones  is  various.     In  cartilaginous  fishes,  denote  that  which  is  chief.  [Bee  Ear,  Eye.) 
the  bead  is  more  or  less  oblong  and  angu-        Heasinb.    (See  Ear.) 
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Hujuura,  Samuel ;  an  English  traveller  interlacing  with   each   other.     It  is  afco 

in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  bny  com-  composed  of  nerves,  membranes  and  ves 

pany.  Hewasemployed,inl7(>9,toexplore  eels.    The  coronary  arteries  arise  from 

the  north-western  part  of  the  American  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the  heart, 

continent.   The  narrative  of  his  researches.  The  coronary  veins  return  the  Wood  of 

published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  the  bean  into   the   right  auricle.      The 

m  1793,  is  entitled  a  Journey  from  the  arteries  (from  the  Greek  &•,/>,  air,  and  i^m, 

Prince  of  Wales's  Port,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  to  preserve,  because  they  were  thought  to 

to  the  Northern  Ocean  (1795,  4to.|.  contain  air)  are  the  vessels  which  serve  to 

HbaKt;  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  the  cany  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts 
function  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  circu-  of  the  body.  They  terminate  in  the  cap- 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  which  is  of  differ-  illary  vessels  (q.  v.) — a  series  of  extremely 
ent  formations  in  different  animals.  The  minute  vessels,  which  pass  over  into  the 
organs  of  circulation  ore  the  heart,  the  veins.  The  veins  are  the  channels  by 
arteries,  the  veins  (see  Blood  Vettttt),  and  which  the  blood  passes  hack  from  the  body 
the  capillary  vessels.  The  blood  (q.  v.)  is  into  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  The  blood 
divided  into  the  arterial  blood  and  the  which  is  returned  from  the  veins  is  black, 
venous  blood.  The  object  of  the  circu-  and  is  called  venous ,-  that  which  leaves 
lotion  (see  Harvey)  is  to  carry  the  venous  the  heart  is  red,  and  is  called  arterial. 
blood,  which  lias  returned  from  the  body.  The  red  blood,  possessing  nourishing  and 
into  the  lungs,  where,  by  the  influence  of  viol  properties,  rises  in  toe  capillary  sys- 
the  air,  it  is  convened  into  arterial  blood,  temof  the  lungs,  flows  into  the  pulmonary 
which  is  then  again  sent  out  into  the  sya-  veins,  thence  is  received  into  the  left  cavi- 
tem,  to  nourish  it  and  repair  its  losses,  ties  of  the  heart,  from  which  it  pusses  into 
The  heart  in  men,  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  aorta,  and  is  transmitted  to  all  parts  of 
(see  Animal)  is  composed^  of  four  cavities,  the  body,  to  the  capillary  system.  It  there 
twoauricleaandtwoventneleB(thencecall-  loses  two  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
eddoubk).  It  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane  undergoes  other  changes,  by  the  has  of 
called  thopmtanfium,  situated  toward  the  some  of  its  elements  in  the  important  funr- 
left  of  the  cavity  of  the  cheat,  between  the  tions  of  nutrition,  calorification,  and  the  se- 
llings, and  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  Its  creoons.  It  is  now  become  black,  passes 
form  is  that  of  a  cone  flattened  on  its  info-  through  the  veins,  from  the  extremities  of 
rior  and  superior  faces,  the  latter  farmed  the  body  towards  the  bean,  receives  the 
principally  by  the  right,  the  former  by  the  chyle  and  the  lymph,  and  is  emptied  into 
left  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  right  au-  the  right  cavities  of  that  organ,  which 
ricle  communicates  with  the  right  veutri-  returns  it,  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
cle,  besides  which  there  are  in  it  three  to  the  capillary  vessele  of  the  lungs,  where 
openings,  that  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
that  of  the  vena  cava  ruperior,  and  that  of  resumes  the  qualities  of  red  or  arterial 
the  coronary  vein.  The  communication  blood,  and  is  ready  for  a  new  course. 
between  this  auricle  and  ventricle  is  closed  Having;  thus  described  the  route  of  the 
by  a  valve  when  the  bean  contracts.  The  blood  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
right  or  pulmonary  ventricle  communi-  system,  we  will  now  explain  the  median - 
caies  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  ism  of  the  sanguineous  system.  The 
provided  with  three  valves.  When  .these  blood  contained  in  the  two  vmrt  eaoee  is 
valves  are  brought  together,  they  intenupt  poured  into  the  right  auricle,  which  coo- 
■■■-'--' ■ -'    - — Tide  -  .  ..      -         ..     I-.. 


i  between  the  ventricle  tracts,  and  thus  forces  the  fluid  ti     ..  ,  .  . 

and  the  artery.  The  left  auricle  commu-  but  the  vena  casa  tuptrior  opposes  to  its 
nicates  with  the  left  ventricle,  and  con-  passage  the  column  of  blood  which  it 
tains  also  the  orifices  of  the.  four  pulmo-  contains,  the  other  veins  are  closed  by 
nary  veins.  The  left  ventricle,  besides  the  valves,  and  it  must  therefore  pass  into  the 
communication  with  the  left  auricle,  con-  right  ventricle.  The  ventricle  then  con- 
tains the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  (q.  v.)  The  tracts,  and  the  tricuspid  valve  closing  the 
ventricles  are  divided  from  each  other  by  passage  through  which  the  liquid  entered, 
a  fleshy  wall,  called  the  reptum  cordis,  it  is  forced  forward  into  the  pulmonary 
The  vol  ves  at  theopeniiigs  of  the  arteries  are  artery,  which  contracts,  and  its  orifice 
called  Kwuhnurr;  that  at  die  orifice  of  the  being  closed  by  the  semilunar  valve,  pro- 
right  auricle,  Jrteurpid;  that  at  the  orifice  of  pels  the  blood  still  forward  into  the  capil- 
the  left  auricle,  mural ;  and  that  at  the  ori-  lary  system  of  the  lungs,  whence  it  paasoo 
ficcof  lhevenaat>viin/erior,theEusiiichian  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  pour  it 
valve.  The  heart  is  formed  of  a  firm,  into  the  left  auricle  by  their  four  orifices, 
thick,  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  fibres,  The  contraction  of  DM  auricle  impels  it 
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into  the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  is,  in  the  base,  resembling  those  of  Mcnnnan  and 
nine  maimer,  driven  forward  into  the  andnnneda,  to  which  genera  they  are  al- 
aorta  (the  mitnii  valve  preventing  its  re-  lied;  the  corolla  is  four-cleft;  the  stamens 
turn  into  the  auricle),  and  thence  into  the  eight,  terminated  by  anthers,  which  are 
general  circulation  as  above  described,  usually  notched  or  bi-nristnte  at  the  sum- 
Tbe  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  aim-  mit  More  than  250  species  are  known, 
ullaneously  with  each  other,  as  do  also  19  or  15  of  which  inhabit  Europe,  and 
the  two  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  call-  have  ■nail  flowers,  whilst  all  the  remain- 
ed diaiieU ;  the  contraction,  $y$tole.  It  der  are  native*  of  South  Africa,  many  of 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  quantity  of  them  bearing  large  and  brilliantly-colored 
blood  the  heart  protects  at  each  systole,  flowers,  forming  one  of  the  most  charac- 
it  two  ounces,  agnatic  genera  ofthat  singular  region,  where, 
attraction  and  however,  according  to  Burchell,  their  range 
dilatation  of  the  heart  ore  not  less  difficult  is  very  limited,  the  whole  tribe  totally  (ha- 
lo decide.  They  are  entirely  involuntary  appearing  on  approaching  the  tropic  .from 
and  dependent  on  the  nervous  system,  the  cape.  They  are  very  difficult  of  cul- 
Tbe  force  of  its  contractions  is  likewise  tivation.  The  common  Death  of  Europe 
unknown.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles  (E.  vulgaris),  a  low  shrub,  often  covers, 
is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  exclusively,  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
the  arteries,  which  also  dilate  with  each  land,  and  is  used  for  some  purposes  of 
wave  driven  into  them  by  the  motion  of  domestic  economy :  mixed  with  oak  bark, 
the  heart.  (See  Pulse.)  By  what  means  his  employed  in  tanning;  and, also,  when 
the  blood  is  made  to  penetrate  the  thou-  tender,  for  fodder.  Notwithstanding  the 
sand  windings  of  the  capillary  system,  and  depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate,  and 
what  causes  impel  it  to  flow  back  through  the  difficulty  of  exterminating  it,  such  has 
die  veins,  urn  yet  subjects  of  dispute  been  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Great 
among  physiologists.  The  time  in  which  Britain,  that  n  considerable  portion  of  these 
a  drop  of  Mood  completes  its  circle  of  ino-  tracts  have  been  reclaimed. 
DODjhasbeen  differently  cstirnated,iU  iroru  Heathfiklo,  lord.  (See  EHott.) 
24  hours  to  2  minutes.  Among  the  lower  Heaver,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  the 
orders  of  animals,  the  organization  of  the  azure  vault  which  spreads  above 


no  diatiutt  vessels,  much  less  a  heart ;  the  omy  has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is, 
echmodermata  have  distinct  organsofcir-  in  fact,  the  immeasurable  space  in  which 
eolation,  but  no  pan  resembling  a  heart  our  earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  with 
Insects  have  a  email  cylindrical  vessel,  the  countless  host  of  fixed  stars,  revolve. 
running  along  the  beck,  which  is  rather  The  blue  color  of  the  heavens  is,  accord- 
the  rudiment  of  a  vascular  system,  than  ing  to  Nollet,  an  effect  of  the  light  of  the 
of  a  heart.  The  first  traces  of  a  heart  are  sun  and  stars.  According  to  this  explana- 
found  in  some  worms,  in  which  some  ex-  tion,  the  boundless  fields  of  unillumined 
psnsioos  are  perceptible  in  a  part  of  die  space  must,  like  all  things  else  in  the 
vessel  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  absence  of  light,  appear  black ;  but  the 
body.  In  the  spiders,  lateral  vessels  are  light  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  is  re- 
given  off  from  the  main  vessel,  and  a  fleeted  by  the  earth  to  the  air,  and  thence 
pulsation  is  perceptible.  The  Crustacea  again  to  the  earth,  occasions  the  blue  color. 
nave  a  heart  composed  of  one  fleshy  ven-  Saussuro  derives  the  blue  color,  indeed, 
tricle.  In  tho  molluscs,  the  heart  appears  from  the  reflected  fight,  but  attributes  the 
completely  formed ;  some  of  them  have  reflection  not  to  the  air,  but  to  the  vapors 
three  cavities.  The  tour  classes  of  verte-  which  it  contains.  He  supports  his  opin- 
bral  animals  have  red  blood,  but  fishes  ion  in  this  way :  that  if  this  were  owing 
and  reptiles  have  only  what  is  called  a  to  the  reflection  of  fight  from  the  air, 
wit  heart,  that  is,  composed  of  one  glaciers  and  mountains  covered  with 
auricle  and  one  ventricle.  snow,  seen  at  a  distance  of  70  to  90  miles, 
HkartVEase.  (See  Violet.)  would  appear  blue.  That  the  rays  of 
Heat.  (See  Caloric,  and  Jhamai  Hrat.)  light  are,  intact,  reflected  by  the  vapors 
Heats  (men) ;  a  beautiful  genus  of  in  the  atmosphere,  appears  also  from  this 
shrubby  plants,  admired  on  account  of  circumstance,  that  the  heavens,  seen  from 
their  lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage,  a  high  rnountain.Bppcarofamuchdarker 
and  the  elegance  of  their  flowers.  Their  blue  than  when  seen  from  a  plain ;  and 
reaves  are  simple  and  entire;  their  flowers  even  from  this  last  situation,  the  blue  is 
oval,  cylindrical,  or  even  swelled  at  the  very  different  at  different  times,  and  op- 
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pean  dark  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  entitled.  Europe,  Lines  on  the  present 
the  atmosphere.  Saussure,  on  the  basin  War  (1809).  About  the  same  tune,  he 
s  observations,  has  invented  an    was  presented  to  the  family  living  of  Hod 


apparatus,  called  a  cyanomder,  in  order  to  net,  and  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
determine  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  the  reverend  W.Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
atmosphere,  from  the  degree  of  blueness    For  several  yean  subsequently,  be  de- 


color of  the  sky. — Heaven,  in  the  voted  himself,  with  great  assiduin 

ancient  astronomy,  denoted  an  orb  or  cir-  duties  as  a  parochial   priest.      In   1822 

cular  region  of  the  ethereal  heaven..   The  appeared  his  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 

ancient    astronomers  'assumed  as  many  a  review  of  his  writings.     On  the  death 

different  heavens  as  theyobserved  differ-  of  bishop  Hiddleton,  he  was  offered  the 

ant  celestial  motions.    These  they  sup-  see  of  Calcutta,  which  be  accepted,  and, 

posed    to    be    all    solid,    thinking    they  June  16,  1833,  embarked   for  the   East 

could  not  otherwise  sustain  the  bodies  Indies.    On  Ascension  day,  1834,  bishop 

fixed  in  (hem ;  and  spherical,  that  being  Heher  held  hie  first  visitation,  in  the  catho- 

the  most  proper  form  for  motion.    Thus  dral  of  Calcutta ;    and  he  subsequently 

they  have  seven  heavens  for  the  seven  made  progresses  through  various  pans  of 

planets,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  his  very  extensive   diocese,  consecrating 

Bun,  Han,  Jupiter,  and   Saturn.      The  churches,  and  taking  the  appropriate  steps 

eighth  was  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  Christian  - 

was  particularly  denominated  the  Jtrma-  ity  among  the  Hindoos.    Having  taken  a 

Piatt,      Ptolemy    adds  a  ninth    heaven,  journey  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 

which  he  calls  the  prvnum  mobile.     After  duty,  he  arrived  at  Tiru tchinopoli,  April  1, 

him,  two  crystalline  heavens  were  added  1826 ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  while  bathing, 

by  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  to  account  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 

for  some  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  terminated  bis  existence.     Since  the  death 

the  other  heavens ;  and,  lastly,  an  erapv-  of  this  prelate,  has  been  published,  a  Nar 

rean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole,  rative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper 

for  the  residence   of  the  Deity;    which  Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
made,  in  all,  twelve  heavens.     Bi  "  " 
admitted  many  more  heavens,  a< 
as  their  different  views  and  bv  , .      . 

required:  Eudoxus  supposed  33;  Regio-        Hibikt,  James  Rene,  n n 

montanus,  33 ;  Aristotle,  47 ;  and  Fracas-  the  French  revolution,  was  born  at  Alen- 

ter  no  less  than  70.  con,  in  the  department  of  the  One,  about 

HuvrSrii.  (See  BajyUt,  SulphaU  qf.)  1755.    When  yet  very  young,  he  went  to 

Here  ;  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  the  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  very 

cup-bearer  on  Olympus, 'a  daughter  of  dishonorable  methods.      Employed   as  a 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  who  gave  her  as  a  wife  checque-taker  at  the  ThSatrr.  da  Vartiits, 

to  Hercules,  in  reward  ofhis  achievements,  he  was  dismissed  for  dishonesty;    after 

In  the  arts,  she  is  represented  with  the  cup,  which  he  lived  with  a  physician,  whom 

in  which  she  presents  the  nectar,  under  be  ungratefully  robbed.    At  the  beginning 

the  figure  of  a  charming  young  girl,  her  of  the  French  revolution,  Lemairc  pubbsh- 

ilress  adorned  with  loses,  and  wearing  a  ed  a  journal  supporting  constitutional  prin- 

wraath  of  flowers.     An  eagle  often  stands  ciples,  under  the  title  PircDwhfnc,  which 

beside  her  (as  at  the  side  of  Ganymede),  was  distributed  in  the  streets.  The  Jacobins 

which  she  is  caressing.  soon  established  another  paper,  also  called 

Hum,  Reginald,  DD.,  bishop  of  Cal-  Pert  Duchim,  and  Hebe*  became  editor, 

cutis,  was  born  April  31,  1783,  at  Malpas,  It  owed  its  success  to  the  warmth  and 

iu  Cheshire,  and,  in  1800,  was  sent  to  virulence  with  which  he  advocated  the 

Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford.    In  1803,  be  popular  cause,  and  abused  the  court  and 

obtained  a  university  prize  for  a  copy  of  the  monarchy.    August  10, 1793,  ho  be- 

Latin  hexameten ;  and  the  following  year  came  one  of  the  members  of  the  munici- 

he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  anoth-  polity  of  Paris,  which  contributed  to  the 

er  prize    poem — Palestine — in    English,  massacre  in  the  prisons  in  the  following 

He   was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  All  September.    Hehert  was  soon  after  nomi- 

Souls'  college,  and,  soon  after,  travelled  in  nated  attorney-general  of  the  commune, 

Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Crimea,  and  and   employed  all  his  influence  in  for- 

made  observations,  from  which  many  cu-  warding  a  project  to  establish  the  author! . 

rious  extracts  were  published  in  the  travels  ty  of  the  commune  on  the  ruins  of  the  na- 

of  doctor  E.  D.  Clarke.     Having  returned  Uonal    representation.      The     HebertJen 

home,  he  published  an   English   poem,  rejected  the  advances  of  the  Orleans  party, 
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and  separated  from  the  Cordeliers,  of  and  striking  interpositions  of  Providence, 
whom  they  bud  hitherto  formed  a  put.  [SceBomt\ict,HutirirtUniveridU.)  Ilshisto- 
The  Girondists,  who  were  at  that  period  ry  reaches  bock  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
contending  against  the  Mountain,  had  world  ;  its  code  of  laws  has  been  studied 
credit  enough  to  procure  the  arrest  of  He-  and  imitated  by  legislators  of  oilier  agei 
ben,  May  24,  1793.  He  waa  defended  by  and  distant  countries,  and  the  two  religions, 
Marat  in  the  convention ;  the  deputies  of  which  cow  divide  the  greater  pan  of  the 
alt  the  sections  spoke  in  his  favor  at  the  civilized  world,  have  been  engrafted  on 
bar  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  37th,  after  a  the  stock  planted  by  the  children  of  Abra- 
tempestuouB  session,  be  waa  again  restored  ham.  The  Hebrew  history  begins  with 
to  liberty.  Prompted  by  revenge,  as  well  the  patriarch  of  the  nation,  with  Abra- 
aa  other  motives,  be  assisted  with  all  bis  ham  (q.  v.);  but  that  of  the  Hebrew 
power  and  influence  in  the  proscription  Mate  with  the  acquisition  of  Palestine, 
of  the  Brissotins.  Their  downhill  hasten-  J.  TheJfytoryo/the  Hcbrttos,ojaJVbrnadic 
ed  his  own.  He  established  the  feast  of  .Yation,  jrvm  Abraham  tilt  the  Ettabtuk- 
reason,  and  afterwards  accused  Damon  of  'meat  of  their  Sate  in  Palatine,  B.  C. 
having  violated  the  nature  of  liberty  and  2000—1500.  tinder  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
the  rights  of  mankind.  This  terrified  both  Jacob,  they  merely  formed  one  nomadic 
Danton  and  Robespierre;  they  suspended  family.whoMhistoryexhibitBpicturesoftbe 
their  mutual  jealousies  to  accomplish  his  wild  hunter,  the  migratory  herdsman  and 
destruction  ;  and  llebert,  with  the  greater  the  incipient  husbandman,  and  in  which 
put  of  his  associates,  was  arrested,  and  we  already  find  the  worship  of  one  God, 
condemned  to  death,  March  24,  1794.  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  other  traits 
None  of  the  numberless  victims  died  in  a  of  the  future  nation.  It  was  in  Lower 
more  cowardly  manner.  Besides  his  jour-  Egypt,  however,  whither  Israel  hod  nu- 
ns], he  was  the  author  of  some  other  politi-  grated,  and  where  his  descendants  resided 
cat  pieces  of  a  similar  description.  Among  430,  or,  according  to  some,  250  years,  that 
the  crimes  of  this  man  were  the  calumnies  they  became  a  powerful  nalion.  Joseph, 
with  which  be  assailed  the  character  of  having  become  grand  vizier  of  Egypt, 
the  queen  of  France.    His  wife,  a  former  assigns  his  brothers  a  residence  ir 


nun,  was  executed  a  few  days  after  him.  tile  Goshen.     They  increase  rapidly,  and 

Hebrews.      The    aopelfanou   of   He-  become  formidable  to  the  Egyptian  mon- 

brac,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  history,  archa,  who  require  them  to  build  end  tn- 

was  first  given  to  Abraham  bv  the  people  h 

if  Canaan,  an 

dv.13.)    It  Si 


n,  among  whom  be  dwelt.  ( Cm.  they  are  subjected,  lead  them  to  flee  from 
_/.  13.)  It  seenn  to  have  been  applied  to  the  tyranny  of  their  hard  masters,  and 
him  on  account  of  his  emigration  (about  they  find  a  leader  and  deliverer  in  a  lonely 
3000  B.C-)  from  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  exile,  who  had  40  years  before  committed 
Euphrates,  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Pal-  the  crime  of  slaying  an  Egyptian  officer, 
estinel  Some,  however,  consider  it  as  a  and  had  since  resided  on  the  borders  of 
patronymic  derived  from  Heber,  great-  Arabia,  tending  the  flocks  of  his  fsther-in- 
grandson  of  Shem,  from  whom  Abraham  law,  (See  Motes.)  The  number  which  left 
was  descended.  Whatever  meaning  was  Egypt  was  603,550  lighting  men,  exclusive 
attached  to  the  term  Hebrew*  before  the  of  the  Levi  tea.  This  unarmed,  or,  at  least, 
time  of  Jacob  (Israel),  it  appears  after-  un  warlike  crowd  is  pursued  by  the  Egyp- 
wards  to  have  been  limited  to  his  posterity,  nans,  but  escapes  across  an  arm  of  the 
and  to  have  been  synonymous  with  Israel-  Red  sea,  the  waters  of  which  swallow  up 
ilea.  This  singular  people,  which  has  ex-  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the  pursuers, 
ercised  a  more  permanent  and  extensive  NiebuhrtlunkB&aithiapass&gewaseflect- 
influenoe  by  its  religion,  than  polished  eil  near  Suez,  where  he  himself  forded  the 
Greece  by  her  taste,  or  triumphant  Rome  sea,  which  is  about  two  miles  across. 
byberarms;  which  has  survived  the  last  Burckbardt  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
wrecks  of  its  palaces  and  cities,  and  the  law,  a  code  at  once  moral,  religious  and 
annihilation  of  its  political  existence  as  a  political,  is  given  to  the  Hebrews  from 
state ;  and  which  presents  the  wonderful  mount  Sinai  ;  God  himself  is  their  leader, 
spectacle  of  a  race  preserving  its  peculiar-  their  king  ;  the  constitution  is  strictly  the- 
mes of  worship,  doctrine,  language  and  oerarje ;  a  violation  of  it  is  sacrilege,  and  is 
feelings  in  a  dispersion  of  1600  yeats  over  attended  with  punishments  from  heaven  ; 
the  whole  globe,— presents  to  the  mere  the  possession  of  Palestine  is  assured  to 
philosopher  a  not  lew  important  subject  them,  and  they  set  forward  again  for  the 
of  contemplation  than  to  the  theologian,  promised  land  On  arriving  at  the  fton- 
wbo  reads  in  hs  history  a  series  of  direct  tiers  of  their  new  country,  their  spies  bring 
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(hem  back  word,  that  it  is  occupied  by  whose  yoke  they  weredehVeredbyOthniel; 

fierce  and  warlike   people,  and  they  hu-  eighteen  years  of  Moabitish  and  twenty  of 

mediately    demand    to  be    kd    bark   to  CanaanitiRh  servitude  (from  which  they 

Egypt.     But  Moses  determines  to  conduct  were  delivered  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 

them  again  into  the  desert,  to  font)  a  new  Deborah),  were  followed  by  seven  yean  of 

C ration  of  bold  and  hardy  warriors ;  devastation  by  the  wild  Midianites,  who 
i  they  pan  thirty-eight  years  aa  a  were  destroyed  by  Gideon.  Jephtha,  a  rap- 
nomadic  nation.  After  the  death  of  their  tniuoffreebooter^eipeiledtho  Ammonites, 
great  lawgiver,  on  the  summit  of  mount  who  had  overrun  nearly  the  whale  country, 
Nebo,  the  Hebrews  entered  the  land  and  offered  up  hisdaughterae  the  priceof 
which  contained  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  the  deliverance.  The  incursions  of  these 
and  the  long  promised  streams  and  moun-  Bedouin  hordes  were  desolating,  but  tron- 
tains  of  their  God.  Joshua  assumed  the  stent  The  longer  oppression  of  the  Philis- 
command,  led  them  across  the  Jordan,  tines,  to  which  even  the  strength  and 
and,  after  a  contest  of  seven  years,  obtained  courage  of  Samson  could  not  put  an  end, 
possession  of  the  country. — II.  Period  of  was  accompanied  with  the  captivity  of  the 
the  Federative  Republic  from  the  Conquest  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
of  Palatine  to  the  EttabUAmait  of  the  the  destruction  of  the  state.  But  Samuel 
Monarchy,  1500—1100.  This  period  of  (q.  v.V  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  judge,  re- 
400  years  may  be  considered  as  the  heroic  stored  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  reformed 
age  of  the  nation,  which,  after  its  gradual  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  forced  the 
transition  to  stationary  abodes  and  ngri-  Philistines  to  evacuate  the  country.  His  de- 
culture,  lived  in  constant  disputes  With  sign  of  rendering  the  judicial  dignity  he- 
its  neighbors,  the  Arab  notnades,  the  reditary  in  his  family,  was  frustrated  by 
Philistines  ana  the  Edomites.  The  coun-  the  corrupt  character  of  his  sons ;  and  the 
try  was  divided  among  twelve  tribes  ;  viz.  nation  demanded  a  king.  Samuel  nom- 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob — Reu-  touted  Saul,  a  youth  of  a  tall  person,  but 
ben,  Simeon,  Judah,  Dan,  Napthali,  Gad,  of  no  political  importance,  to  the  throne, 
Asher,  iBsacbar,  Zebulon  and  Benjamin,  and  a  formal  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  the  two  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  for  the  new  monarchy,  and  deposited  in 
Ephraim  and  Monaaseh;  the  tribes  of  the  ark. — III.  Period  of 'the  Monarthy from 
Reuoen,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  being  1100  to  600.  T.  The  Jewish  State  at  one 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  tribes  Kingdom,  from  1095  to  975.  The  kins; 
were  kept  distinct,  each  preserving  he  was  little  more  than  the  military  leader  of 
chief  and  elders,  as  in  the  nomadic  con-  the  nation,  bound  to  act  according  to  the 
stitution  ;  but  the  worship  of  Jehovah  commands  of  Jehovah,  without  a  court  or 
was  a  common  bond  of  union,  which  permanent  residence.  The  nation  was 
formed  them  into  a  federal  state.  The  still  a  mere  agricultural  and  pastoral  peo- 
preservation  of  the  confederacy  and  of  pie,  without  wealth  or  luxury,  but  grad- 
the  Mosaic  law,  was  especially  provided  ually  acquiring  a  more  warlike  character. 
for  by  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  (a  Saul  (q.  v.)  gamed  some  victories,  and  was 
caste  of  priests)  in  48  cities  throughout  the  acknowledged  king  at  an  assembly  of  the 
country,and  by  making  the  high-priest-  people,  in  which  Samuel  resigned  his  dig- 
hood  (see  HighrPriett)  hereditary  in  the  nity  of  judge.  Butthe  victorious  monarch 
family  of  Aaron.  The  judges  {sophetim\  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
who  appear  in  times  of  emergency,  deliv-  of  the  prophet,  and  ventured  to  consult 
ering  their  country  from  the  foreign  yoke  Jehovah  himself  The  offended  Samuel 
to  which  it  was  repeatedly  subjected,  were  secretly  anointed  another  king,  the  young; 
active  and  heroic  military  leaden,  whose  shepherd,  David,  son  of  Jesse,  who  finally 
authority  extended  sometimes  over  a  succeeded  to  the  Hebrew  throne  on  the 
greater,  sometimes  over  a  less  number  of  death  of  Saul.  He  was  at  first  acknowl- 
tribes,  according  to  circumstances, .  and  edged  only  by  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Ju- 
ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  danger,  dab.  The  eleven  other  tribes  declared 
Disobedient  to  the  command  of  Moees  to  for  Isbbosheth,  son  of  Saul.  On  the  death 
exterminate  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  of  the  former,  however,  David  became 
soil,  the  Hebrews  were  often  false  to  their  king  of  the  whole  nation.  His  reign 
God  and  their  theocratic  constitution  ;  and  (1055 — 1015)  is  theera  of  an  entire  change 
their  folly,  if  not  impiety,  was  punished  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
by  internal  disorders,  and  subjection  to  the  condition  of  the  nation.  By  his  brilliant 
hated  and  despised  heathen.  During  eight  victories  over  the  Jebushea,  PhiHstines, 
years,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Heso-  AmsJekhes,  Idumsaans,  Moebites,  Am  - 
potnmian  king  Cuahun-Rishathaim,  from  monites  and  Zeba,  the  stale  received  large 
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additions  by  way  of  conquest,  and  his  firm  the  political  division  of  the  nation  by 
kingdom  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  establishing  n  sanctuary  in  their  own  tei-- 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Phoenicia  to  ritory,  and  prohibiting  their  subjects  from 
the  Arabian  gulf  A  new  residence  waa  visiting  the  ancient  national  sanctuary  in 
fixed  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  intended  Jerusalem.  They  were  therefore  denom- 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  national  sanctuary,  iuated  enemies  of  Jehovah.  Evan  in  the 
The  strict  observance  of  the  worship  of  kingdom  of  Judah,  some  of  the  kings  in- 
Jehovah,  as  the  exclusive  national  wor-  troduced  the  service  of  other  gods.  But 
ship,  was  maintained  ;  commerce  wss  oppression  itself  preserved  the  worship  of 
established,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  Jehovah.  The  number  and  political  im- 
t)ie  nation  promoted.  At  the  seme  time,  portance  of  the  prophets  increased,  me 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  future  dis-  more  the  oracles  of  God  were  render- 
union  and  final  decline  of  the  state :  for  ed  necessary  by  (roubles.  The  noiimi  of 
although  the  nation,  during  his  reign  and  a  future  period  of  prosperity  under  a 
that  of  bis  son  Solomon  (q.  v.),  reached  powerful  king,  the  idea  ot  a  Messiah  and 
the  highest  point  of  its  power  and  proa-  his  kingdom,  was  continually  more  sad 
parity,  the  excessive  splendor  of  the  pe-  more  developed  sod  cherished,  lite 
tigtous  worship  appealed  too  much  to  the  jealousy  and  wars  between  the  two  king- 
rensee,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  doms  not  only  continued  with  Bale  inter- 
namnn  and  customs  enervated  the  na-  ruption,  but  were  rendered  more  danger- 
tkmnl  character  and  the  moral  simplicity  ous  by  connexions  with  foreign  princes, 
of  the  people ;  too  many  of  the  conquered  particularly  with  the  kings  ofDstnascus 
nations  revolted,  and  the  jealousy  enter-  and  Egypt,  until  these  feeble  states  were 
tained  by  the  other  tribes  of  the  ruling  destroyed  by  the  more  powerful  empires 
tribe,  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Asia.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  survived 
with  their  increaaiiur.  burdens,  afforded  the  separation  253  years,  under  19  kings 
too  many  subjects  of  dissension,  to  allow  of  different  houses,  who  succeeded  each 
of  the  long  continuance  of  this  golden  age  other  by  means  of  violent  revolutions, 
""  ""  '  '•"•-  "■  ■  pejar,  king  *  *  ...■■. 
v  ,  he  capital,  a  m 
a,  but  cultivated  monarch,  kingdom  of  Israel,  carrying  away  the  in' 
The  government  was  administered  from  the  habitants  captive  into  the  interior  of  Asia, 
interior  of  the  seraglio.  The  kingdom  was  B.C.73S.  The  kingdom  of  Judnh  exw 
organized  anew  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ed,  under  20  kings  of  the  bouse  of  David, 
luxurious  court,  (for  an  idea  of  the  lux-  until  588.  The  throne  passed  succcesive- 
nry  of  the  Jews,  consult  professor  Hart-  ty  from  father  to  son,  and  the  succession 
raann's  Die  Heirraerin  am  Ptdituche.)  For-  was  only  twice  interrupted, by  the  usurpa- 
eign  commerce  was  carried  on  as  a  mo-  tion  of  AthaBah  and  by  foreign  inter- 
nopoly  of  the  crown,  and  a  costly  temple  ference.  Jehosaphat  (914 — 891)  restored 
and  palace  were  erected  in  the  royal  rear  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Hezekiah,  in 
deuce.  But  while  the  metropolis  grew  whose  reign  Isaiah  prophesied  (728 — 699), 
rich,  the  country  was  impoverished  and  delivered  his  -country  from  the  tribute 
oppressed  by  the  profuse  expenditures  of  which  Tiglath-Pileeer  bad  exacted  in  the 
the  court.  The  gradual  internal  decline  reign  of  his  predecessor.  During  the 
was  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  Manaseeh  (699 — 644}  the  worship 
worship  of  foreign  gods,  and  Syria, which  of  the  Phcenician  Baal  was  introduced, 
had  been  gained  by  conquest,  was  lost,  and  the  laws  of  Moses  fell  into  oblivion. 
Rehoboem  was  so  little  able  to  avert  the  Josiah  (642—611)  restored  the  temple  and 
threatening  strain,  that  he  succeeded  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  recovered  the  lost 
it  of  only  two  tribes,  Judah  and  book  of  the  law,  and  introduced  strict  rc- 
tho  ten  other  tribes  formed  forms  according  to  iL    In  606,  Nebuchad- 

0....n  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam. —  nezzar  rendered  the  country  tributary  to 

2.  7%eJaeuk  Slate  as  a  divided  Kingdom;  Babylon,  and  on  a  third  invasion,  in  con- 

975—588.    The  capital  of  Israel  was  at  sequence  of  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 

first  Sichem,  afterwards  Samaria  ;   that  Babylonian  yoke,  took  Jerusalem  (588V . 

of  Judah  was  Jerusalem.    Although  Is-  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants,  who  had 

reel  was  larger  and  more  populous,  Judah  been   spared  on  his   second    campaign. 

wss .  richer,  and  in  possession  of  the  na-  After  their  return  from  the  captivity,  the 

Dona]  temple  and  the  priesthood,  so  that  name  of   Hebrews  gives  way  to  that  of 

the  power  of  the  states  was  nearly  equal,  Jetet,  under  which  bead  their  history  will 

and  the  contest  between  them  obstinate,  be  continued.     (See    Rehrtui   Language 

The  ksujB  of  Israel  endeavored  to  con-  and  Literature.) 
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Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  The  character,  according  to  some,  had  origin- 
influence  which  the  monotheism  of  the  ally  three  vowel-points ;  but  the  position 
Hebrews  has  exerted  over  the  civilization  thutihe  written  vowel  signs  are  of  recent 
oftlie  human  race,  through  Christianity  luid  date,  is  now  admitted  by  all  critics  of  any 
Mobammedaiiism.givestotbeold  national  note.  The  punctuation  was  not  settled 
documents,  in  which  this  religion  has  before  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian 
come  down  to  us  purer  than  in  the  worship  era.  (See  Matora.)  The  introduction  of 
of  their  descendants,  the  Jews,  a  universal  the  accents,  and  the  division  of  tbe  words, 
historical  importance.  Hebrew  literature,  were  also  innovations  of  a  late  period. 
therefore,  independently  of  its  containing  Thus  the  external  form  of  tbe  text  had 
the  records  of  a  divine  revelation,  pas-  undergone  many  changes ;  and,  as  some 
Besses  a  peculiar  scientific  interest.  Itsur-  critics  believe,  the  contents  of  die  books 
passes  in  antiquity,  general  credibility,  which  now  compose  the  Old  Testament, 
originality,  poetic  strength  and  religious  cannot  have  come  down  to  us  perfectly 
importance,  that  of  any  other  nation  be-  unchanged.  Moses,  they  say,  wrote  upon 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  contains  most  stone ;  for  a  long  time  after  him  the  He- 
remarfcable  memorials  and  trustworthy  brews  appear  to  have  engraved  whatever 
materials  for  the  historyof  the  human  race,  they  wished  to  perpetuate,  only  upon  stone, 
and  its  mental  developemenL  Though  bran  or  wood,  and  not  to  have  used,  before 
the  Hebrew  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  the  school  of  the 
os  the  original  language  of  the  human-  prophets  established  by  him,  any  more  con- 
raw  (see  \\  ahl's  Central  /fulcra  of  the  Ori-  venient  materials  for  writing,  such  as  Imen 
enlal  Language*,  &c,  Leipsic,  1784),  yet  it  or  papyrus,  which  alone,  according  to  our 
is  evidently  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  She-  ideas,  could  have  made  the  origin  of  aliter- 
mmsh  languages  (the  Chaldee,  Aramssan,  attire  possible.  And  even  at  thai  time,  writ- 
Hebrew,  Syrinc,  Arabic,  Phoenician  and  ing  was  very  rare  among  all  nations.  Many 
^Ethiopian,  so  called  on  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  example, 
supposed  descent  of  these  different  na-  the  books  of  Hoses,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
(ions  from  Sbem,  the  son  of  Noah).  In  some  of  the  Psalms,  evidently  indicate  an 
its  formation,  the  following  periods  are  to  earlier  origin.  The  supposition  cannot 
be  distinguished  :  1.  from  Abraham  to  therefore  be  avoided,  that  only  their  prin- 
hfoaes,  when  the  old  Aranuean  stock  was  cipal  points  were  in  part  written  by  the 
changed  by  tbe  influx  of  the  Egyptian  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascrLJ 
and  Arabic ;  2.  from  Moses,  or  the  com-  in  part  handed  down  by  oral 
position  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  Solomon,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  revised  by 
when  ft  attained  its  perfection,  not  without  later  bands,  completed  from  tradition,  and 
being  influenced  by  the  Phcanician  ;  3.  collected  into  that  form  in  which  they 
from  Solomon  to  Ezra,  when,  although  now  exist.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
increasing  in  beauty  and  richness,  it  be-  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  books 
came  leas  pure,  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  composition  of 
ideas  and  idioms ;  4.  from  Ezra,  to  the  which,  according  to  general  opinion,  be- 
end  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  when  it  longs  to  the  age  before  the  captivity.  The 
"  "be  form,  in  which  we 
u  therefore  be  allowed 
a  limited  sense,  by  the  Orientalists 
the  third  period;  for  after  the.  captivity,  of  our  times.  In  this  view,  not  only  the 
the  old  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  man-  arrangement,  but  much  of  the  contents  of 
uscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  have  the  old  Hebrew  writings,  especially  the 
come  down  to  us,  was  distinguished  under  historical,  must  be  considered  as  more  or 
the  name  of  Jehudil,  that  is,  the  Judaic  less  the  work  of  a  later  period  than  tbey 
language,  from  the  Samaritan  and  Are-  were  formerly  considered  to  belong  to. 
rruean.  The  Hebrews  had  characters  or  But  the  genuineness  of  the  facts  which 
letters  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  they  relate,  and  of  the  spirit  which  is  pe- 
third  period,  until  tbe  captivity.  Their  cuhar  to  these  books,  can  by  no  means)  be 
.  written  characters  were  the  same  as  the  rendered  doubtful  by  this  c' 
Phoenician,  to  which  the  letters  of  the  8a-  Tbe  scrupulous  conscientii 
marram  manuscripts  approach  the  nearest  veneration,  with  which  the  Hebrews  re- 
During  tbe  Babylonish  captivity,  they  re-  garded  their  sacred  writings,  even  to  tbe 
ceived  from  the  Cheldaes  the  square  minutest  particulars,  must  tree  them  from 
character  in  common  use ;  and  in  tbe  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  arbitrary 
time  of  Ezra,  the  old  Hebrew  manuscripts  additions  or  alterations,  even  if  it  ware  not 
were  copied  in  Chaktee  characters.    This  for  the  interna]  evidence  derived  from  me 
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peculiar  character  of  each  book,  which  is  prevailed  under  David,  who  was  equally 
abundantly  decisive  of  their  genuineness!,  successful  in  song  arid  elegy ;  didactic 
That  much  must  have  been  lost  from  poetry  under  his  successor,  when  attempts 
the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  were  likewise  made  in  pastors]  (Ruth)  and 
was  very  rich,  particularly  in  the  age  of  the  shorter  epic.  (See  David,  Ptaimi,Solo- 
Solomon,  is  evident  from  passages  in  the  mm,  Solomon1*  Song,  Job.)  Strong  religious 
Old  Testament  itself.  But  whatever,  in  feeling  distinguished  the  spirit  and  subject 
roe  small  part  which  we  possess,  has  rela-  of  these  poems.  Never  has  the  reverence 
Don  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  for  Jehovah's  laws  been  displayed  in  a.  more 
religion,  belongs,  as  to  its  substantial,  his-  lively  manner  than  in  the  holy  songs  of 
toricaJ  and  religious  contents,  to  the  epochs  David's  time.  On  the  contrary,  Solomon, 
to  which  it  relates.  Hence  the  succession  in  his  actions  as  well  as  in  the  writings 
of  the  different  ages,  into  which  the  his-  which  hear  his  name,  inclines  evidently  to 
wry  of  the  Hebrews  is  divided  (1.  petriar-  a  philosophic  and  even  worldly  indiner- 
ehal,  the  first  covenant  with  God ;  2.  Mo-  erjce,  very  remote  from  the  Israelitish 
.  «*  and  the  giving  of  laws  [Tfiorah);  3.  character.  After  thu  division  of  the  king- 
heroic  ages  under  the  judges,  the  theocrat-  dom,  religion  and  literature  alone  preserv- 
te  republic ;  4.  the  reign  of  David  and  ed  a  residue  of  national  rigor,  and  the 
Solomon,  the  theocratic  monarchy ;  5.  the  prophets  now  became  the  Instructers  and 
prophets,  the  contest  of  theocracy  with  comforters  of  this  morally  and  politically 
monarchy ;  6.  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  7.  degraded  people,  until  the.  unfortunate 
the  age  after  the  return  from  captivity),  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  before 
appears  in  the  gradual  developetnent  of  which,  under  the  lungs,  lived  Jonas,  Joel, 
the  spirit  which  breathes  through  their  Amos,  Hoses,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Obedieh,  Ne- 
wrkiuga.  The  supposition  of  these  works  hum  and  Habakkuk.  During  the  cspriv- 
having  been  committed  to  writing  at  a  ity  flourished  Jeremiah,  EzekieL,  Daniel, 
ntivery  lata  period,  Kill  remains  Zephaniah ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  return, 
a  this  view.  When,  from  the  first  Hsggai,  Zachariah  and  Malacbi.  (For 
,  the  accounts  contained  in  Genesis  the  circumstances  of  their  Uvea,  and  the 
{see  Patrutrdu,  Abraham,  boat,  Jacob,  Jo-  peculiar  spirit  of  the  writings  which  are 
$tpk\  from  the  second,  the  laws  inscribed  known  under  their  names,  see  ProphtU, 
by  Hoses  on  stone,  the  fuller  rules  for  the  and  the  separate  articles,  baiah,  Jtremiah, 
worship  of  God  and  the  constitution  of  &c)  These  writings  are,  for  the  most 
society,  the  historical  accounts  and  hymns  part,  later  collections  of  their  actions,  dis- 
deJrvered  by  oral  tradition  (see  Motes),  and  courses  and  prophecies,  the  unequs 
c...,  .k^ ,(.;.  j    -— ti-y  accounts  (the  eon-  tent  of  which  has  given  o-~— :--  " 


period,  tl 

{see  Pair 


riod,    the   historical  and    poetical  mate-  minor  prophet*.     We  have  not  even  die 

rials  (the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  of  works  oi  the   former  complete,  and  evi- 

Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  books  of  Sam-  dently  but  fragments  of  the  latter.    The 

ue!)   were  reduced  to  writing,  and  new  period  of  the   restitution   of  the  Mosaic 

poetical   creations    arose.      The  Hebrew  institution  after  the  return  from  the  captiv- 

authora  would  find   strong  impulses   to  ity,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 

poetry  in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  patriarchs,  Hebrew   literature,    as    Ezra   established 

die  beautiful  and  grand  scenery  of  their  the   great  synagogue — a  college    of  120 

country,  in  the  wonderful  history  of  their  learned  men,  to  collect  the  ancient  treas- 

nanoD  (their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  ures ;  and  Nehemiah,  soon  after  him,  pre- 

bondage,  their  struggles  with  nature  and  served   this  or  a  new  collection   in  the 

with  hostile  hordes  during  the  forty  years'  temple.  (See  Aim.)     The  design  of  these 

wandering  in  the  desert,  and  the  wars  un-  reformers,   to  give  the  Jews  a  religious 

der  the  judges),  in  the  practice  of  singing  canon  in  their  old  national  writings,  in- 

at  divine  worship,  in   their  passion  for  duces  ua  to  believe  that  they  engaged  in 

music,  strengthened  by  this  circumstance,  the  work  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to  the 

and    in    the  existence  of  an    order  of  old  Mosaic  institution  ;  and   it  is  certain, 

prophets    (teachers    and    poets).      (See  that  the  canon  of  the  Old.  Testament,  in 

Lowth,  De  Sacra  Paai  Htbraxmm,  trans-  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  was  the  same, 

hied  into  English,  and  Herder's  Spirit  of  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  books, 

Hebrew  Poetry,3d  edition,  by  doctor  Justi,  aa  at  present,  and  that  the  present  division 

in  3  volumes,  Leipaie,   1835,  a  work  of  into  historical,  poetical  and  prophetic,  was 

greater  origin ality.)    Poetry  waa  the  foun-  then  observable.    To  the  historical  belong, 

danon  of  their  literature.     Lyric  poetry  besides  those  collected  in  the  time  of  Da- 
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viil  and  Solomon,  the  books  of  the  Kings  islands,  attached  to  Inverness-shin; ;  and 
nod  the  Chronicles,  which  were  compiled  Rum,  Muck,  Cauna,  Coll,  Tyrie,  Mull, 
after  die  captivity,  from  the  old  annals  of  Lismore,  Stairs,  Luiug,  Scarba,  Colonsay, 
(lie  kings,  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  No-  Oronsay,  Jura,  Tula,  Gigha,  Cars,  &c^  bc- 
hemiah.  To  the  poetical  belong  Job,  the  longing  to  tbe  shire  of  Argyle.  To  these 
Psalms,  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Song  and  we  may  add  those  islands  which  he  in  the 
Ecclesiastes,  the  elegies  called  the  Lamen-  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the  eastward  of  the  pen  - 
tadonsof  Jeremiah,  the  book  ofEstberand  insula  of  Kintyre,  viz^  the  isles  of  Bute, 
the  idyl  of  Ruth.  The  prophetic  embraces  Arran,  Cambrays  (Greater  and  Leaser), 
the  writings  of  the  abovenamed  four  great  and  Inchmarnock,  which  form  the  shire 
and  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  Mosaic  of  Bute.  The  various  tracts  of  ground 
religion  is  the  all-prevailing  soul  of  this  and  clusters  of  rocks,  thus  detached  from 
literature.  As,  in  the  historical  books,  the  the  main  land,  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  300,  of  which  86  are  inhabited,  and  are 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  theocratic  nature  calculated  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants. 
of  the  religion,  and  the  religious  feeling  They  were  ruled  by  their  own  independent  . 
breathes  throughout  the  poetical ;  so,  like-,  princes  until  the  oth  century,  when  the 
wise,  anger  and  grief  for  the  degeneracy  Pictish  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Ken- 
nf  the  people,  threats  against  their  apos-  neth  II.  They  continued,  during  the  10th, 
tasy,  and  consolations  for  the  pious,  are  11th  and  13th  centuries,  die  haunts  of  pi- 
mingled  in  the  prophetic  writings.  The  rates,  who  infested  the  neighboring  conn 
promise  of  an  anointed  Messiah,  who  tries;  and  when  they  came  under  the  do- 
should  raise  tbe  nation  from  its  degrade-  minion  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  their 
lion,  and  restore  the  happy  age  of  David,  chieftains  were  long  lawless  and  turbulent, 
spreads  through  the  productions  of  the  The  act  of  parliament  of  1748,  abolishing 
prophets.  But  iu  the  prophets  wbo  flour-  all  heritable  jurisdictions,  gave  the  final 
lshed  during  and  after  the  Babylonish  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  independent 
captivity,  the  influence  of  Chaldron  dog-  chieftains  of  the  Western  lake.  (See  Mac- 
mas,  which  were  derived  from  the  pre-  Cullocb's  Description*  of  the  fPcttcm  1*1  - 
cents  of  Zoroaster,  and  many  alterations,  andi ;  London,  1919.) 
which  the  peculiar  notions  of  tbe  Jews  Hebrides,  New  ;  a  group  of  islands  in 
underwent  inconsequence  of  their  destiny  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
and  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  Quires  in  the  year  1506.  In  1773,  captain 
are  perceptible.  (See  Geaenius,  Geachichit  Cook  surveyed  this  group,  and  gave  to  tbe 
dtr  Hebr.  Sprnche  vnd  Schrifl,  Leipmc,  whole  the  appellation  of  JVew  Hebrides, 
1815.}  The  best  German  grammars  of  from  considering  them  to  be  the  most 
the  Hebrew  language  are  those  of  Michae-  western  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
lis,  GQte,  Hezel,  Pfeiffer,  Jahn,  Wezel,  are  situated  between  Ion.  168*43'  and  170° 
Voter,  Wekherlin,  Hartmann  and  Gcse-  31'  E.,  and  lat-  14°  2Sf  and  20°  i>  S,  ex 
niua  (q.  v.) ;  the  best  in  English  u>  by  pro-'  tending  125  leagues,  in  the  direction  of 
feasor  Moses  Stuart  There  are  Hebrew  N.  N.  W.  1  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  1  E.  These 
and  German  lexicons  by  Castelli,  Coccejus,  islands  are  fertile,  producing  figs,  oranges, 
Simonis,  Michaehs,  Schulz,  and  n  later  bananas,  the  breadfruit  and  the  sugar  cane. 
ondmore  excellent  one  by  Geaenius  (trails-  The  only  quadrupeds  observed  in  them 
bled  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Andover,  1834).  ore  rats  and  swine.  The  inhabitants  are 
The  translation  has  been  reprinted  in  of  different  races,  but  in  general  are  lees 
London.  An  abridgment  by  Mr.  Gibbs  pleasing  than  those  of  the  other  islands  of 
was  printed  at  Andover,  1838.  (See  Jews,  the  Pacific.  like  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Ittlleruals,  Septuogint,  Rabbimcol  Lan-  tropical  regions,  they  are  active,  but  imps 
gtiage  and  LUavhtre,  and  Cabala-)  tient  of  labor.  They  are  of  a  dark  com- 
IIebridks,  or  Western  Islam) s ;  a  plcxion,  and  have  black,  short,  frizzled 
cluster  of  islands,  situated  on  the  western  hair. 

const  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.        Hecate  ;  tbe  daughter  of  Tartarus,  or, 

They  extend  about  180  miles  in   length,  according  to  some,  of  Night    Others  call 

from  58°  3S  N.  lat  to  55°  33' ;  and  they  Jupiter  her  father,  and  Juno,  or  Ceres,  or 

are  from  10  to  30  miles  in  breadth.    They  Asteria,  or  Phocssa,  a  daughter  of  jGolus, 

contain,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  her  mother.    She  was  the  internal  god- 

2,000,000  of  English  acres.    The  princi-  dees,  who  presided  over  magic.     Juno 

pal  islands  are   Lewis  and   its  adjacent  having  committed  tbe  care  of  her  educa 

islands,  belonging  to  Ross-shire;   Harris,  tion  to  the  nymphs,  she  stole  the  paint-box 

North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South  Hist,  Sky,  ofiho  queen  of  tbe  gods,  and  gave  it  to 

Uarra,  Eigg,  and  the  smaller  neighboring  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Phffiuix.    When 
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Juno  was  about  to  punish  her,  she  fled  to  hostile  Indian  tribes  on  the  Oliio  (in  1762). 
a  woman  in  childbed,  and  afterwards  to  a  The  interest  lie  took  in  the  aboriginals 
funeral  procession.  Jupiter  caused  her  to  was  great,  and  this  expedition  made  them 
be  phin£ed  into  the  pool  of  Acheron,  by  the  principal  object  of  his  thoughts.  In 
Uie  Cabin,  for  the  purpose  of  purification ;  the  Tear  1771,  he  entered  among  them  a* 
and  from  that  time  she  became  an  infernal  a  missionary,  and,  for  a  long  series  of 
goddess.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  years,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  be- 
her.  Hesiod  says,  her  power  extended  nevolent,  and,  at  the  time,  dangerous 
over  the  earth  end  sea;  she  had  a  place  calling.  In  common  with  his  brethren, 
among  the  stars,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  he  suffered  all  the  horrors  which  the  rev- 
honor  with  the  gods.  She  cave  fame  and  olutionaiy  war  entailed  upon  the  Chris- 
iveahh  to  her  favorites.  She  made  the  tian  Indian  flock,  and  which  almost  anni- 
wnrrior  victorious,  sat  by  the  judge  to  aid  hilsted  the  fruit  of  forty  years'  labors. 
him  m  his  decisions,  strengthened  the  tdh-  Until  the  year  1786,  he  followed  the  wrecks 
kit,  blessed  the  labors  of  the  fisherman  of  that  once  flourishing  community,  and 
and  the  herdsman,  and  promoted  the  then  returned  to  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
growth  and  progress  of  the  young.  All  vania.  Us  had  acquired,  during  tins  pe- 
rns magic  powers  of  nature  were  at  her  riod,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Delaware 
command.  She  afterwards  became  the  language,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
symbol  of  (he  moon,  and  was  then  the  with  Indian  affairs  generally.  On  that 
same  as  Diana ;  but  her  authority  extend-  account,  he  was  several  times  requested 
ed  to  the  infernal  world,  whence  she  was  by  president  Washington  to  accompany 
called  the  fn/srrtal  Diana.  As  a  goddess  missions  to  the  western  Indians,  to  induce 
oftbe  lower  regions,  she  is  generally  call-  them  to  adopt  pacific  measures.  In  1797, 
ed  Hecatt ;  in  heaven,  Luna ;  and  on  earth,  he  went  to  reside  in  Ohio,  in  order  to  su- 
.Irtani*  or  Diana.  Magicians  and  witches  perintend  the  management  of  the  lands 
prayed  particularly  for  her  aid.  Sacrifices  granted  by  congress  on  the  Muskingum, 
used  to  be  offered  to  her,  at  places  where  to  the  remnants  of  his  former  Indian  con- 
three  ways  met,  especially  dogs.  Her  gregation.  There  he  remained  until  1810, 
mysterious  festivals  were  celebrated  annu-  when  be  finally  took  up  his  residence  at 
ally  at  j£gins.  Her  appearance,  was  fright-  Bethlehem.  He  wrote  a  Narrative  of  tho 
fuL  She  had  serpents'  feet,  and  serpents  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  tho  ' 
hung  hissing  around  her  neck  and  shoul-  Delaware  and  Mohegun  Indians,  and  con- 
ifers. In  reference  to  her  threefold  rela-  tributed  largely  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
tions,  she  was  painted  with  three  faces  or  Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literary 
three  beads;  hence  called  TriformU.  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical 
With  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  she  was  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ma- 
represented  only  with  the  three  faces  of  ny  manuscripts  of  his  are  now  in  the  poe- 
tho  virgin  Diana.  Various  figures  of  her  session  of  that  society,  and  some  of  them 
are  found  on  gems.  are  soon  to  be  published.    He  also  wrote 

Hecatomb  (from  the  Greek  lam;  a  several  pamphlets  and  books  in  the  Get- 
hundred,  fife,  oxen);  at  first,  signifying  a  man  language.  He  died  in  1833. 
Hacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen;  afterwards,  Hecl*  ;  a  volcanic  mountain,  about 
of  a  hundred  beasts  of  any  sort  Thus  5000  feet  high,  in  the  south-western  part 
Homer  speaks  of  a  hecatomb  of  lambs,  of  Iceland.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is 
Rome  explain  the  word  as  a  poetical  fig-  the  river  Wester  Kangaa,  the  bed  of  which 
uie,  denoting,  in  general,  a  sacrifice  of  consists  of  large  masses  of  lava.  The 
many  victims.  nearest  inhabited  place  is  the  farm  Naifur- 

Hbcie  welder,  John,  reverend,  was  holt.  Hecla  has  three  summits,  of  which 
horu  in  Bedford,  England,  March  12,  the  central  is  the  highest.  The  whole 
1743.  His  father,  a  member  of  the  society  consists  of  volcanic  masses,  loose  grit  and 
of  United  Brethren  at  Hermhut,  went  to  ashes.  The  crater  is  not  much  over  100  feet 
England,  in  the  prosecution  of  plans  for  doep.  Since  1004,  24  eruptions  are  said 
communicating  the  gospel  to  heathen  na-  to  have  token  place,  of  which  the  latest 
bens,  and,  in  1794,  removed  to  Pennsyl-  were  those  in  1766,  in  1816  and  in 
Tarda,  with  hie  family.  At  that  time,  John  1633.  A  hot  vapor  issues  from  various 
was  in  his  12th  year,  and  had  been  brought  small  openings  near  the  top;  and  the 
up  to  the  Dade  of  a  cooper  and  joiner,  thermometer,  which  in  the  air  stands  be- 
When  bat  nineteen,  he  accompanied  Mr.  low  the  freezing  point,  will  rise,  when  set 
Post  in  the  perilous  expedition  upon  on  the  ground,  to  130,  or  even  150  degrees, 
which  he  was  sent,  by  the  government  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  the  mountain  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the  1773,  and  sir  George  Mackenzie  in  1810. 
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From  the  summit  there  is  an  extensive  sod  was  at  last  stoned  to  death  by  than, 

view,  two  fifths  of  the  island  being  visible,  Under  the  stones,  instead  of  the  body  of 

■a  the  country  is  level,  except  where  a  to-  Hecuba,  was  found  that  of  a  dog.     The 

txd,  or  glacier,  intervenes.    (See  Iceland.)  old  tragedians  represent  her  on  the  stage: 

Hectok;  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu-  as  a  tender  mother,  a  noble  princess,  and 

be,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  whose  forces  a  virtuous  wife,  subjected  to  the  moat  cru- 

he  commanded.     His  wife  was  Androma-  el  destiny. . 

che,  the  daughter  of  Aetion,  king  of  Ci-         H  toot  ho  a    (ermacau,    Lin.).       These 

licia,  by  whom  he  bad  Astyanax  or  Sea-  quadrupeds  are  distinguished  by  having 

mender,  and,  according  to  some,  Laodamas  the  body  covered  with  spines,  instead  of 

and  Amphinous.     His  exploits  are  celo-  hair.     The  skin  of  tbe  back  is  provided 

brated  in  the  Iliad.    He  encountered  the  with  muscles,  which  enable  die  animal  to 

Grecian  heroes  in  battle,  and  often  gained  roll  itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball.    The 

advantages  over  them.     His  words  and  tail  is  very  short,  and  die  feet  furnished 

example  animated  the  Trojans  with  new  with  five  toes.    There  appear  to  be  but 

courage   whenever  their  strength  failed :  two  species  well  ascertained ;  the  third, 

m  council,  he  recommended  perseverance,  given  by  Desmsrest,  being  founded  on  a 

unity,  and  contempt  of  danger.    By  his  short  description  by  Bebe,  which  may  poe- 

presence,  Troy  was  invincihle.   But  when  sibly  belong  to  an  animal  of  another  ge 

ho  had  alain  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achil-  nua.     The    best  known  is  the  commoo 

lea,  the  latter,  forgetting  his  dispute  with  hedgehog  (E.  Eiavpatu),  a  native  of  mtwt 

Agamemnon,  resumed  nia  arms  to  avenge  of  tbe    temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 

the    death    of  his  '  beloved    companion.  Asia.    This  species  has  a  long  nose,  tbe 

Pierced  by  the  spear  of  Achillea,  the  body  nostrils  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  loose 

of  Hector  was    dragged  at  the  chariot  flap ;  tbe  ears  are  short,  rounded,  naked 

wheels  of  the  conqueror,  and  afterwards  and  dusky  ;  tbe  upper  part  of  the  face, 

delivered  to  Priam  for  a  ransom,  who  gave  sides  and    rump   coveted   with   strong, 

it  a  solemn  burial.  Hector  is,  indisputably,  coarse  hair,  of  a  yellowish  aah  color,  the 

the  finest  hero  in  the  Iliad.     Interior  to  backwithsharp,strorigapinKS,  of  awniriah 

no  one  in  valor,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  tint,  with  a  bar  of  black  through  their 

Achillea,  not  from  want  of  courage,  but  middle.    They  are  usually  about  10  inches 

because  he  bad  entered  tbe  contest  wea-  long,  the  tail  about  one.    Theirusual  rem- 

ried  with  a  protracted  battfe,and  faint  with  deuce  is  in  small  thickets,  and  they  feed 

wounds,  and  trusting  to  the  aid  of  Do-  on  fallen  fruits,  roots  and  insects  ;  they 

iphobua,  under  whose  form   Minerva  de-  are  also  fond  of  flesh,  either  raw  or  roast  - 

ceiyed  him.     In  humanity,  Hector  stood  ed.      Pallas  remarks,  that  they  can  eat 

alone.    One  of  the  finest  episodes  in  tbe  hundreds  of  cantherides,  without  suffering 

Iliad,  is  the  relation  of  his  parting  from  from  them,  whilst  a  single  one  of  thaw 

Andromsche,  where  he  expresses  the  beat  acrid  insects  will  cause  the  moat  horrible 

feelings  of  a  prince,   a    husband    and   a  torments  in  dogs  or  cats.    It  has  been  as- 

fitther.  serted,   that  they  mount  fruit-trees,  and 

Hecuba  (Greek  'E«ft),  a  daughter  of  come  down  with  apples,  pears,  &c,  stuck 

Dymas,  king  of  Thrace  ;  according    to  upon  their  bristles.     Tins  is  equally  raise 

some,  of  Cieeeus,  or  of  tbe  river  Sanagri-  with  the  imputation  that  they  suck  cowa, 

us  and  Metope.     She  was  the  second  wife  andinjurethsirudders.  Mr.  White  observes, 

of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore  that  tbe  manner  in  which  they  eat  the  roots 

Hector  and  Paris.     While  pregnant  with  of  tbe  plantain  is  very  curious.  With  their 

the  latter,  she  dreamed  that  she  brought  a  upper  mandible,  which  is  much  longer 

torch  into  the  world,  which  consumed  all  than  the  lower,  they  bore  under  the  plant, 

Troy.    The  explanation  of  this  dream,  and  gnaw  off  tbe  root  upwards,  tearing 

given  by  the  soothsayers,  was,  thatheraon  the  tun  of  leaves  untouched.  The  hedge' 

should  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  bog  defends  himself  from  the  attacks  of 

He  was  consequently  exposed,  but  mintcu-  other  animals  by  rolling  himself  up,  and 

lousry  rescued  from  death.    Hecubaafter-  thus  exposing  no  part  of  his  body  that  is 

wards  became  the  mother  of  Creusa,  Lao-  not  furnished  with  a  defence  of  spines.     It 

dice,  Polixana,  Cassandra,  Derpbotms,  He-  may  be  rendered  domestic  to  a  certain 

lenus,  Pemroon,  Politea,  Andphus,  Hippo-  degree,  ana  has  been  employed  in  Europe 

nous,  Pohdorus,  Trollus.     After  the  con-  to  destroy  cockroaches,  which  it  pursues 

quest  of  Troy,  the  unhappy  princess  fell  with  avidity.     In  the  winter,  the  hedgehog 

to  the  share  of  Urrssea,  as  a  slave.     Ren-  wraps  itself  up  in  a  warmneat,  composed 

dared  desperate   by  this  misfortune,  rite  of  moss,  dried  hay  and  leaves,  and  remains 

exasperated  the  Greeks  by  her  reproaches,  torpid  all  the  return  of  spring.    The  fe- 
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male  produces  tour  or  fiveyooDgatabirtti,  of  a  daughter,  for  the  low  of  a  wife,  whom 

which  soon  become  covered  with  prickles,  he  honored  by  some  very  splendid  med- 

These  animals  are  sometimes  used  aa  food,  als.     He  died  in  1771.     His  works  are  dis- 

aiid  ore  said  to  be  very  delicate.     The  akin  tinguished  by  simplicity  and   corrc 

wag  formerly  used  few  the  purpose  of  nap-    of  design,  and  a  softness  which  t 

ping  cloths.     The  long-eared    hedgehog  means  injures  the  distinctness  of  them. 

[E.  aurihu)  is  smaller  than  the  common,  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  happily  de- 

and  is  distinguished  by  the  great  size  of  signed.     It  is  generally  remarked,  in  Hed- 

its  ears ;  in.  its  manners,  it  is  said   to  be  linker's  works,  that  there  are  greater  eu- 

similnr  to  that  species.     The  female  pro-  deavors  to  attain  the  elegance  and  precis- 

duees  twice  each  year,  having  six  or  seven  ion  of  the  French  models,  than  to  produce 

young  at  a  birth.    This  species  inhabits  imitations  of  the  ancients.     A  splendid 

from  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  sea  work  of  Chr.  de  Mechd  {(Biaru  tfuChtv- 

t°  Eg?!*-  °'*er  HaUingtr,  ou  Htcvai  da  Medailirs  de 

Hedli.ioeb,    John  Charles,  the   most  ct  eeUbrc  Jhiitte — Works  of  the  Chevalier 

celebrated  die-cutter  of  his  age,  was  bom  Hedlinger,  or  a  Collection  of  the  Medals 

at  Schweitz,  in  1691,  and,  while  a  boy,  of  this  celebrated  artist,  folio,  Basil,  177.1), 

manufactured  graving  tools  for  his  own  contains  elegant  copies  of  his  medals,  and 

use.    .At  bis  own  request,  his  father  placed  a  well  deserved  eulogy  of  this  excellent 

him  with   the  director  of  the  mint,  Cra-  artist. 

mer,  to  learn  the  art.  In  1717,  Hed linger  Heemskeki,  Martin  van,  a  Dutch  paint- 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  er,  bom  in  1498,  at  the  village  of  Heem 
execution  of  some  works,  whichgained  skerk,  from  which  he  derived  his  name, 
for  him  the  notice  of  the  king  of  France,  was  the  son  of  a  mason,  of  the  name  of 
At  that  time,  baron  Gortz  was  in  Paris,  Van  Veen,  who  at  first  placed  him  with  a 
having  been  commustoned  by  Charles  'painter  at  Haerlem,  but  afterwards  took 
XII,  among  other  things,  to  select  artists  him  home,  to  learn  his  own  trade.  The 
who  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  young  Martin  returned  to  bis  fothera 
Sweden.  Hedlinger  accepted  his  propo-  house  unwillingly,  and  seized  the  first 
mus,  and  was  made  director  of  the  mint,  opportunity  of  leaving  it  again.  He  then 
upon  his  own  conditions.  Charles  XII  went  to  John  Lucas,  a  painter  of  some 
soon  after  fall  at  FredericshaD,  and  Hed-  celebrity  at  Delft ;  but,  finding  that  his 
Bngcr  honored  his  memory  by  the  produc-  master  did  nothing  for  bim,  he  placed 
ttons  of  his  art.  The  favor  manifested  by  himself  under  the  direction  of  J.  Short*!, 
Charles  towards  Hedlinger  was  continued  a  celebrated  artist,  who  bad  brought  from 
by  his  successor.  On  this  account,  the  Rome  and  Venice  many  valuable  studies, 
artist  refused  the  often  of  Peter  the  Great.  Heemskerk  now  made  such  rapid  prog- 
He  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1796,  and  ress,  that  his  master,  fearing  to  be  echpsed 
met  there  a  distinguished  reception.  Ben-  by  him,  sent  him  away.  He  then  execu- 
edict  XIII  conferred  upon  him  the  order  ted  his  picture  of  8t.  Luke  painting  the 
of  Christ,  for  a  medal  which  the  artist  pre-  blessed  Virgin  and  the  child  Jesus,  and 
sented  to  him.  After  his  return,  the  em-  presented  it  to  the  corporation  of  painters 
press  Anna  repeated  the  invitation  to  come  at  Haerlem.  This  picture  had  great  sue- 
to  Petersburg,  in  so  pressing  a  manner,  cess.  Heemskerk  afterwards  visited  Italy, 
.  that  Hedlinger  at  last,  with  the  approba-  remained  there  about  three  years,  forming 
rjon  of  bis  court,  went  thither  in  1735,  and  his  taste  on  ancient  models,  and  enjoyed 
remained  two  years ;  after  which  he  re-  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Michael 
turned  to  Stockholm,  loaded  with  honors.  Angelo,  who,  at  that  time,  was  enriching 
In  1741,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun-  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  with  the 
Try,  end  was  married.  He  afterwards  vis-  works  of  his  pencil.  When  he  returned 
hed  Sweden  frequently,  where  the  acade-  to  Holland,  some  of  bis  admirers  lament- 
iny,  in  1744,  elected  him  one  of  its  mem-  ed  that  they  no  longer  found  in  his  me- 
tiers, and  the  kins;  honored  him  with  new  turns  the  charms  which  had  delighted 
dignities;  but,  m  1745,  he  left  Sweden  them;  but  connoisseurs  knew  how  to  ap- 
fbrever.  On  his  last  voyage  from  that  predate  the  progress  which  he  had  made 
country,  he  lost  bis  property,  which  was  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  Ins  improve- 
in  another  vessel,  by  shipwreck  ;  the  con-  ment  in  taste.  His  apartments  were  soon 
wofwluch  would  have  been  very  filled  with  scholars,  and  in  a  short  time  he 


distressing,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  king  became  rich.     A  great  part  of  the  now 

of  Sweden.     Hedlinger  henceforth  lived  rare  works  of  tins  diligent  and  prolific  art- 

in    peaceable  employment  in  Schweitz,  ist  were  lost,  in  1572,  at  the  capture  of 

where  he  found  consolation,  in  the  society  Haerlem,  where  his  own  house  was  like- 
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wise  destroyed.     Heemskerk'n  drawing  ie    Heeren,  by  himself.    Of  the  second,  three 
firm  and  accurate,  but  his  outlines  are    volumes  I  '     "   ""-■■■  -    ""•"" 

without  elegance  or  grace ;  his  drapery  is  and  three 
stiff,  and  overloaded  with  folds,  and  his  edition  of  the  Import  of  his  Ideas,  °f  which 
heads  want  dignity.  He  is  chiefly  indebt-  the  second  part  appeared  in  1839.  Mr. 
ed  for  his  nine  to  hk  knowledge  of  anal-  George  Bancroft  has  translated  the  port 
omy,  in  which  he  endeavored,  to  imitate  which  relates  to  Greece  into  English.  They 
Michael  Angelo.  He  died  at  Heaiiem,  have  also  been  translated  into  French. 
1574.  Heqel,  George  William  Frederic,  or- 

Hbekem,  Arnold  Hermann  Lewis,  pro-  dinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
feasor  of  history  at  Gotungen,  knight  of  was  bom  at  Stuttgard,  Aug.  27,  1770.  His 
the  order  of  Guelph,  &c,  was  bom  Octo-  father  was  secretary  to  the  ducal  chamber, 
ber  25,  1760,  at  Arberg,  near  Bremen,  and  provided  carefully  for  his  education, 
where  his  lather  was  a  preacher.  He  Intimate  with  the  classical  writers  of  an- 
was  educated  principally  at  the  cathedral  cient  and  modem  literature,  as  well  as 
school  in  Bremen  and  the  university  of  with  the  (so  called!  philosophical  views  on 
Gottingen,  He  visited  Italy  and  the  Neth-  religious  dogmas,  he  entered  the  universi- 
erlands,  and  spent  two  months  at  Paris,  tv  of  Tubingen  in  Ids  16th  year,  where  he 
In  1787,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  devoted  five  years,  in  the  theological 
and  in  1794,  ordinary  professor  of  philoe-  foundation,  to  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ophy  at  Gottingen,  and,  in  1801,  ordinary  ieoi  studies.  He  attended  particularly  to 
professor  of  history.  He  was  also  chosen  the  philosophical  lectures  ;  but  in  meta- 
fellow  of  literary  academies  at  Paris,  MO-  physics,  as  it  was  then  taught,  did  not  find 
nich,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  &c  This  his-  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  our  inward 
torian  has  investigated  the  most  important  operations.  This  impelled  him  to  study 
periods  of  the  political  existence  of  the  the  writings  of  Kant  In  connexion  with 
ancient  and  modern  nations  with  great  sa-    philosophy,  he  also  s 

gadty,  and  nan  portrayed  them  with  great    ously  to  the   natural    ,   _ 

perspicuity.  It  did  not  escape  him,  that  as  to  mathematics  and  physics.  «<■ 
many  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Greeks  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
Romans  had  been  rendered  much  more  began  to  be  agitated  with  mighty  convul- 
intelligible  by  the  events  of  our  times,  sions,  he  went  aa  a  private  teacher  to 
For  this  reason,  his  Manual  of  the  Histo-  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Frankfort  on 
ry  of  the  Ancient  States,  which  appeared  the  Maine,  &c  Some  property,  which  fell 
in  1818  (translated  into  English  by  Mr.  to  him  at  the  death  of  his  father,  enabled 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1828),  is  so  rich  him  to  go  to  Jena  to  pursue  the  idea  of  phi- 
in  references.  The  colonial  system  now  losophy,  which  he  had  formed.  He  wrote 
become  men  important  than  ever  in  Eu-  tbvwUebirduIXjfcrenzdet-Fietet'tchenund 
ropean  policy,  and  he  gave  a  more  com-  Sdulling'itJKn  Fhftotapkit — On  the  Differ- 
plete  sketch  of  it  than  had  ever  before  ap-  ence  between  the  Philosophy  of  Fichus  and 
peared,  in  bin  Manusl  of  the  History  of  Schelhng(Jena,1801) — and  published,  with 
the  System  of  the  European  States  and  Schelling,  the  Krititche  Journal  der  Phi- 
their  Colonies  (of  which  the  4th  edition  losopAu — The  Critical  Journal  of  Pbuos- 
appeared  in  1823),  which  was  brought  ophy  (Jens,  1803).  He  also  began  to  de- 
down  to  1821  (translated  into  English  liver  lectures  as  a  private  teacher,  and  was) 
by  Mr.  Bancroft,  1829).  In  his  Ideas  on  appointed,  in  1806,  professor  extraordina- 
the  Commerce  and  Politics  of  Antiquity,  ry  of  philosophy.  At  this  time,  he  wast 
which  appeared  in  1805,  he  has  invesrjgat-  employed  in  preparing  •  work  to  exhibit 
ed  the  commercial  channels  of  the  ancient  his  peculiar  views  in  philosophy.  It  ep- 
ilations, with  an  ingenuity  and  freedom  peared  ss  a  SyiUm  der  tfluaaJufft— Syn. 
hitherto  unknown.  His  History  of  Claasj-  tem  of  Science  (1st  vol.,  Bamberg,  1807). 
col  Study  (1797— 1803)  baaleas  merit ;  for  In  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  he 
a  work  of  this  kind  must  be  the  essence  finished  the  hat  pases  of  the  manuscript, 
of  the  most  profound  erudition.  He  ob-  After  this  catastrophe,  he  want  to  Bam- 
tsined  the  prize  from  the  French  national  berg,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  ap- 
institute  for  his  Inquiries  concerning  the  pointed,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  by  the 
Crusades,  which  shows  an  intimate  knowl-  Bavarian  government,  rector  of  the  gym- 
edge  of  the  middle  ages.  A  collection  of  nasium  of  Nuremberg,  and  professor  of 
his  Historical  Works  has  appeared,  in  two  certain  branches  of  philosophical  science. 
parts.  The  first  was  published  at  Gdttin-  While  he  held  this  station,  he  completed 
a  1831,  in  nine  volumes.  The  first  the  JFuteruchqft  der  LogOt — Science  of 
-  :  is  a  biographical  sketch  of    Logic — which    forms  the  first  part  and 
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foundation  of  his  philosophical  system.  They  are   characterized   by    knowledge 

The  first  part  appeared  in  1813,  the  third  of  men,  by  acuteness  and  wit  ;   but  his 

and  last  in  1816.     In  the  autumn  of  the  satire  is  oftener  caustic  than  comic ;  and 

latter  year,  he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  he  sometimes  paints  his  characters  with 

as  professor   of    philosophy.      Here   be  strong  and  bright  rather  than  with  genu- 

wrote  his  EncyklapatKe    da-  PkUomphu-  ine  comic  colors.     His  two  comic  operas, 

elm  fFUsenschaficn — Encyclopaedia  of  the  the  China-man  and  the  Solemn  Entry,  both 

'  Philosophical  Sciences  (Heidelberg,  2d  ed.  belonging  to  the  low  comic — the  former 
1837) — intended  to  give  the  public,  and  set  by  Schull,  the  latter  by  Schulz— -were 
especially  his  hearers,  a  short  view  of  liis  very  successful.  But  the  best  dramas  of 
course  and  method  in  philosophy.  From  Heiberg  belong  to  the  higher  comedy. 
Heidelberg,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin,  in  His  Hcddngborn  (in  S  acts)  is  distinguish- 
Fichte'a  stead,  and  entered  upon  his  office  ed  by  its  well  executed  plan,  interesting 
in  the  autumn  of  1818.  Here  he  has  pub-  situations,  original  and  free  exhibition  ot 
belied  his  Gnmtffimcn  da  Rethtt  oder  characters,  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 
JYnturreiJU  und  Staatmouueiuchaft  m  man  and  English.  He  has  more  recently 
Grandriast — Elements  of  Right,  or  the  been  employed  in  political  and  popular 
Basis  of  Natural  Law  and  Political  Sci-  philosophical  writings,  especially  in  essays 
ence  (Berlin,  1831).  (See  PhUotophy.)  in  the  French  journals  on  Danish  liters- 
HEOiBA(/fed!*cara);  on  Arabic  word  sig-  ture.  He  wrote  Prieia  Historitmr.  dt  la 
ni tying  flight-  The  Mohammedans  des-  Monarckit  Danoilt  (Paris,  1830).  His  work 
ignate,  by  this  word,  the  flight  of  Mo-  in  Danish.on  Capital  Punishments  (Chris- 
hammed,  their  prophet,  from  Mecca  to  nana,  1821),  maintains  the  necessity  of  the 
Yatreb  (Medina),  which  latter  place  was,  punishment  of  death.     In  his  Ltttra  d"un 

,   in  consequence,  called  Medina  at  jVnW,  JVbricfgien  de  la  vidit  Roche  (Paris,  1823), 

that  is,  the  City  of  the  Prophet     From  an   imitation   of  Junius,  he  exhibits  the 

this  flight,  which  they  fix  on  the  16th  of  danger  of  altering  the  Norwegian  consti- 

July,  X  D.  623,  they  begin  their  compu-  tution. 

ration  of  time.  The  reduction  of  the  Heidegger,  John  James ;  a  Swiss  ad- 
years  of  the  Hegira  to  the  correspond-  venturer,  who  took  up  his  residence  in 
ing  period  in  the  Christian  computation,  England,  in  1708,  and,  obtaining  a  corn- 
where  strict  accuracy  is  not  required,  may  mission  in  the  guards,  was  known  in  fash- 
be  performed  as  follows:  Since  the  Mo-  tunable  society,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
bantmednn  year  is  n  lunar  year  of  354  Suu*  count.  An  opera,  entitled  Thomyru, 
days,  33  Mohammedan  years  amount  to  which  he  produced,  meeting  with  success, 
about  33  Christian  or  tropical  years.  We  gained  him  so  much  credit,  that  he  was 
must,  therefore,  subtract  from  the  number  enabled  to  undertake  the  management  of 
of  Mohammedan  years,  one  for  every  33  the  opera-house,  in  London.  In  his  con- 
yeara,  and  add  thereto  623  years.  Thus,  duct  of  that  establishment,  he  was  very 
for  example,  the  year  1000  of  the  Mo-  fortunate;  added  to  which,  by  giving  con- 
hammedan  reckoning  will  correspond  to  certs,  masquerades,  &c,  under  the  patron- 
the  year  1598  of  the  Christian  ;  and  the  age  of  the  court,  he  gained  a  handsome 
year  1830  after  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  income,  which  he  expended  in  keeping  a 
year  1346  of  the  Hegira.  (See  Epoch,  hospitable  table  and  relieving  the  unfortu- 
and  -4,'ra.)  nate.  Heidegger  was  a  great  favorite 
Heibero,  Peter  Andrew,  a  political  with  king  George  II,  who  often  visited  a 
and  dramatic  writer,  bom  in  Denmark,  iu  villa  which  the  Swiss  hod  at  Barnes,  in 
1758,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  his  Surrey.  He  was  a  sort  of  butt  for  the  wits 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classic  and  mod-  of  his  time  ;  and,  having  a  very  peculiar 
em  languages,  lived  in  Copenhagen  till  visage,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a  bet 
1800.  On  account  of  some  writings,  part-  with  lord  Chesterfield,  that  be  could  not 
Iv  of  a  political  nature,  he  was  banished  produce  an  uglier  man  throughout  the 
from  hie  native  country.  He  went  to  Par-  metropolis,  and  to  have  won  the  wager. 
is,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  was  He  died  in  1749,  aged  90. 
employed  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs.  Heidelbero;  a  city  of  the  grand-duchy 
After  Napoleon's  abdication,  he  resigned,  of  Baden,  equally  distinguished  for  its 
or  was  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  con-  charming  situation  and  its  university  ;  at 
tmued  to  reside  in  the  capital  of  France,  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Kdnigstuhl,  and 
As  a  dramatic  poet,  be  has,  after  Holberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lovely  Neckar, 
given  the  greatest  number  of  original  over  which  is  a  bridge  700  feet  long,  and 
comediea  to  the  Danish  stage,  most  of  from  which  a  most  superb  view  extends 
which  were  received  with  great  applause,  between  high  mountains,  over  the  valley 
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of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Vosges;  1|  league  raphy,  but  is  likewise  practically  useful, 
from  Merdielm ;  lat.  49°  34'  43"  N. ;  lop.  in  conuexion  with  agriculture  and  the  ap- 
8°  41'  46"  E.;  10^370  inhabitants.  The  plication  of  the  arts.  A  knowledge  of 
city  has  rather  an  old  appearance,  but  Ilia  the  elevation  of  a  country  enables  us  to 
walks  are  as  various  as  they  are  beautiful,  determine  its  climate,  to  lay  out  roads 
The  view iron]  the  Kduigstuhl  is  one  of  and  aqueducts  properly,  and  to  guard 
the  most  enchanting  on  the  Rhine,  em-  against  inundations.  The  geologist  must, 
bracing  many  villages  and  cities,  and  dis-  in  the  chart  of  the  country  which  he 
taut  chains  of  mountains.  Here  are  four  wishes  to  describe,  make  divisions,  ac- 
Protestant  churches,  oue  Catholic,  and  cording  to  the  most  prominent  points ; 
one  synagogue.  The  university  called  the  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  first  have 
Raptrt-Carolme  mfatnite  was  founded  a  knowledge  of  the  measurement  of  al- 
io 1386,  and  is  the  oldest  m  Germany,  af-  titudes.  The  military  man,  unless  he  is 
ter  those  of  Prague  and  Vienna.  It  early  acquainted  with  the  altitude  of  the  points 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  took  upon  the  chart  before  him,  cannot  form 
an  important  part  in  the  reformation.  In  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  30  years'  war,  Heidelberg  was  taken  be  is  to  execute  his  plan  of  operations, 
by  the  Catholic  general  Tilly,  in  1623 ;  he  The  topographer,  who  wishes  to  repre- 
carried  off  the  library,  nnd  the  university  sent  a  country  in  plaster  of  Paris,  clay, 
declined.  Heidelberg  was  ceded  to  Ba-  &c,  must  also  be  acquainted  with  all  its 
den  in  1803,  and  a  new  era  began  in  her  elevations  and  depressions.  It  was,  there- 
university  ;  the  grand-duke  Charles  Fred-  fore,  very  important  to  invent  a  method 
eric  is  considered  its  restorer.  It  has  now  for  quickly  and  accurately  determining 
on  annual  income  of  66,000  guilders,  and  heights,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  eltuos- 
is  divided  into  five  departments — the  the-  phere,  and  by  the  use  of  instruments,  par- 
ological,  with  three  professors*  ordiaarii ;  ticularly  of  the  barometer  and  thermotne- 
the  legal,  with  five  ;  the  medical,  with  ter.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  tltal 
four  ;  that  of  political  economy,  with  the  air  which  surrounds  our  globe  was 
five;  and  the  philosophical,  with  seven,  possessed  of  gravity  and  elasticity,  the  op- 
There  are,  besides,  many  prafaioru  extra-  eration  of  which  had  been  perceived  on 
wrfwwrit,  and  lecturers.  The  library  of  the  barometer,  it  was  inferred  that  its  ef- 
the  university  contains,  at  present,  45,000  fects  on  the  barometer  would  be  different 
volumes.  The  university  has  two  botan-  at  different  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  ami 
ical  gardens,  a  clinical  institute,  a  lying-  that  th(  se  variations  must  follow  a  certain 
in  hospital,  &c.  &c  In  1839,  there  were  law.  Efforts  were  made  to  discover  this 
600  students.  Heidelberg  also  has  some  laV  by  experiment.  The  barometer  and 
trade.  There  is  a  gymnasium  for  Lu-  thermometer  were  carried  to  known 
therans,  Calvinists  and  Catholics.  We  heights,  observations  were  there  made, 
must  not  forget  the  famous  tun  in  the  eel-  and  from  these  observations,  rules  were 
lar  of  the  castle,  made  of  copper,  with  derived  for  finding  the  elevation  of  a  place 
iron  hoops,  and  containing  600  hogs-  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  famous 
heads,  Pascal  (q.  v.),  upon  the  19th  of  September, 

Heioelbe&o  Catechism  ;  a  work  of  1648,  on  the  Puy  do  Dome,  near  Cler- 
much  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  refor-  moot,  made  the  first  experiment,  the  re- 
mation.  Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Pa-  suit  of  which  he  had  already  Anticipated, 
lalinate,  belonging  to  the  Calvinistic  It  appeared  that  the  barometer  stood  at 
church,  caused  it  to  be  written,  for  the  the  height  of  36  French  inches  34  lines, 
purpose  of  having  a  uniform  rule  of  faith,  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at  Cler- 
The  principal  contributors  were  Zacha-  moot,  but  at  only  23  inches  2  lines  up- 
rias  Ursinus,  professor  of  theology  at  Hci-  on  the  summit  of  the  above-mentioned 
delberg  {died  1583),  and  Caspar  Olevin-  mountain.  It  followed  as  a  necessary 
nus,  minister  and  public  teacher  at  Hei-  consequence,  that  the  height  of  the  c»t- 
delberg  (died  1587).  The  Catechism  was  umn  of  mercury  was  diminished  in  the 
published  in  1563,  under  the  title  Cnte-  same  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  at- 
cbism,  or  Short  System  of  Christian  Faith,  mosphere  which  supported  it  in  the  ba- 
as it  is  taughtin  theChurchesondSchools  rometer;  and  Pascal  concluded  that,  by 
of  the  Palatinate.  It  has  been  translated  this  process,  we  could  determine  whether 
into  many  languages.    (See  Creed.)  two  places  were  at  the  same  height,  or 

Heiohts,  MBASUftEMEST  of.   A  knowl-  which  of  them  was  the  higher,  even  though 

edge  of  the  relative  heights  of  different  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  each 

parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  not  other.     Succeeding  philosophers  followed 

only  an  important  part  of  physical  geog-  this  idea ;  but  the  little  success  which  they 
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toet  with  nt  first,  shows  how  many  diffi-  the  earth.  Barometrical  observations  m*y 
curties  the  subject  preaeated,  although  it  attain  great  accuracy,  when  they  are 
now  appears  so  simple.  They  had  the  made  with  good  instruments,  by  good  ob- 
scales,  but  were  unacquainted  with  the  servers,  and  under  favorable  circumstances. 
vnlue  of  the  weights.  Barometrical  ad-  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  height  of 
measurements  first  acquired  precision  and  two  points,  two  barometers  and  four  ther- 
accuracy  with  Deluc  (1754^  This  phi-  mometers  are  requisite  ;  two  of  the  ther- 
iosopher  distinguish!*!  the  effects  produc-  mounters  being  attached  to  the  barome- 
ed  try  heat,  on  the  air  and  on  mercury,  tore,  and  two  of  them  being  free.  These 
from  those  which  depend  upon  their  instruments  must  be  as  simple  as  is  non- 
weight ;  and  the  improvemeots  which  he  sistent  with  convenience  and  accuracy  ; 
made  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  and  they  must  agree  perfectly.  The  ob- 
the   barometer.     This  history   has   been  servers  must  be  well  acquainted  with  their 


written  by  Pictet,  who  himself  played  an     instruments,  in  order  to  be  able 

honorable  part  in  it.     Biot  also  published     litem ;  and  it  is  particularly  necesst_,  

inquiries  made  tor  the  purpose  of  perfect-    they  should  know  on  what  the  observe' 


ing  the  theory  of  barometrical  measure-  lions  depend.  If  two  or  more  observers 
nients,  and  some  tables  to  facilitate  the  undertake  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  a 
calculations.  Ramond,  in  1609,  devoted  place  or  country  by  barometrical  meas- 
himself  to  this  subject  In  his  works,  ureinent,  they  must  attend  especially  to 
which  appeared  at  Clermont  (1811),  he  the  following  particulars  : — a,  that  the  tu- 
bas determined  the  conditions  of  a  good  struments  hang  perpendicularly,  protected 
observation ;  he  has  arranged  and  explain-  from  the  sun,  and  that  the  free  themiome- 
ed  the  circumstances  which  are  peculiar  ters  be  raised,  at  least,  nine  feet  from  the 
to  barometrical  observations,  in  order  that  ground,  and  from  any  objects  which  might 
the  effect  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  nave  an  influence  on  their  temperature  ; 
on  the  correctness  of  the  calculations  may  b,  the  barometers  should  be  accurately 
be  known,  that  the  amount  of  error  may  regulated,  and  the  degree  at  wbicb  the 
be  estimated,  and  may  be  made  use  of  for  mercury  stands  in  the  barometer  and  ther- 
the  advancement  of  meteorology.  Since  mometer  should  be  carefully  noted ;  end,c, 
Deluc's  discovery,  the  remarkable  fbnnu-  after  the  instruments  are  made  to  cone- 
la  proposed  by  the  author  of  the  Mica-  epond,  the  observations  should  be  made 
maw  e*ite*fe(voLiv,  p.  289)  is  the  most  dis-  contemporaneously:  finally,  the  observer 
anguished  discovery  on  this  subject-  (See  must  be  particularly  careful  to  note  the  state 
Piussant's  GioditU,  voL  ii,  and  Bint's  .1>-  of  the  atmosphere.  Observations  should 
tron-,  vol.  in.)  He  reduced  to  a  certain  not  be  taken  in  stormy  weather,  or  when 
point,  in  a  more  natural  and  simple  man-  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  liable  to 
net,  all  the  corrections  which  are  to  be  sudden  variations  ;  moderate  weather, 
made,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  tem-  when  the  atmosphere  is  either  calm,  be"- 
perature,  of  moisture  and  gravity  on  the  ing  clear  or  cloudy,  or  when  there  is  a 
mercury  and  the  air.  He  rested  bis  theo-  tight  wind,  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
ry  on  the  most  accurate  data ;  but  the  co-  making  observations.  The  instruments 
efficient  which  he  had  assumed,  in  order  to  should  not  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from 


ne  should  not  exceed  90  miles.    If 
;  general  rules  for  measuring  heights 

te  formula  was  to  be  proved ;  the  length  by  the  barometer  are  attended  to,  it  is  far 

of  the  columns  to  be  substituted  for  their  preferable  to  every  other  instrument,  to 

weight ;  many  causes  of  errors  remained  ascertain,  expeditiously,   the   height  of  a 

to  be  ascertained ;  the  coefficient  was  to  he  mountain,  the  descent  of  a  river,  Aw,  for 

improved,  or,  rather,  a  new  one  was  to  be  a  certain  space ;  the  relative  height  of 

determined.     Ramond  has  done  all  this,  different  points,  the  depth  of  a  cavity,  and 

By  a  comparison  between  barometrical  the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  a  mountain, 

observations,  and  actual  measurements  of  We  cannot,  indeed,  ascertain  the  fall  of  a 

the  heights  where  the  observations  were  river  to  an  inch  by  barometrical  measure- 

taken,  he  has  determined  the  coefficient,  ment ;   but,  by   careful  observations,  we 

as  it  is  contained  in  Laplace's  last  formu-  may  come  very  near  the  truth.    Tables 

la.     Ramond  and  many  other  observers  founded  on  Laplace's  formula,  give  great 

have  shown,  by  experiment,  that  this  for-  facility  in  calculating  these  observations, 

mula  is  not  only  adapted  to  small  as  well  Among  many  others,  Tables  hyptome'tri- 

as  great  heights,  but  is  also  useful  in  tak-  qua  (Paris,  1809)   are  particularly  good, 

ing  measurements  under  the  surface  of  on  account  of  their  correctness  and  adap- 

■»*  - >- 
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tation  for  use.      Also  the  tables  by  Gauss,  et    Gentium   (translated   into   English   by 

published,    1816,     in    Bode's    .'Ittranom.  Tumbull);  I"\tndamenta  Styli  ctrftinrit ;  ami 

Jahrtnuh,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  several  academic  dissertations, 
brevity,  though   one  must  also   have  at         Heineckex,  Cliristian   Henry,  a  child 

baud  the  usual  logarithmic  tables.     Biot's  greatly  celebrated  for  the  premature  de- 

TabUi  banmitriquet  (Paris,  1811)  are  not  velnpementof  his  talents,  was  born  at  LiL- 

less  excellent     The  labors  of  the  distin-  beck,  Feb.  6,  1731.     He  could  talk  at  ten 

guished  natural  philosopher  and  mineralo-  mouths  old,  and  bad  scarcely  completed 

gist  D'Aubuisson  (1809),  the  progress  and  his  first  year,  when  be  knew  and  recited 

result  of  which  ore  detailed  in  a  memoir  the  principal  facU  in  the  five  b — ■"■  rC 
i    before     '                     .....  .     .  ,     .  .     , 

.    is  of  the  L 

and  April  9,  1810,  are  particularly  wor-  meiit.     At  two  years  and  a  half,  he  could 

thy  of  notice.  answer  questions  in  geography,  and   in 

Heu-weh  {from  halig,  German  for  holy);  history,  ancient  and  modem;  soon  after, 

a  word  in  many. geographical  names;  as  be   learned   Latin   and  French.     In  his 

Htitigenttadt.  fourth  year,  he  had  learned  the  doctrines 

Heim  ;  the  root  of  many  German  words,  of  divinity,  with  their  proofs  from  the 

and  a  syllable  appearing  at  the  end  of  Bible ;  modem  history ;  ecclesiastical  his- 

matiy  geographical  names,  signifying  home  tory  ;   the  institutes;   900  hymns,  with 

(with  which  it  has  a  common  origin}  or  their  tunes;   and   1500  verses  and  sen- 

awtUwg;   as    ManJieint.     The    Swedish  fences  from  the  ancient   Latin   classics. 

hem  signifies  the  some  tiling;  also  the  His  stupendous  memory  retained  every 

English  ham,  in  Durham,  fee. ;  and  the  word  repealed  to  him ;  and,  at  the  court 

French  hameatu  is  derived  from  it.  of  Denmark,  he   delivered   19  speeches 

Hurt,  Peter  Petersen;  a  man  of  obscure  without  once  faltering,  and  underwent 
origin,  who,  by  bis  bravery,  rose  to  the  public  examinations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
dignity  of  high  admiral  of  Holland.  He  jects.  He  spoke  German,  Latin,  French 
was  bom  in  1577,  rose  gradually  to  the  and  Low  Dutch.  He  was  exceedingly 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  East  Indian  good  natured  and  well  behaved,  but  of  a 
Beet,  and,  three  yean  afterwards,  received  most  tender  and  delicate  constitution.  He 
the  chief  command.  He  attacked  the  never  ate  solid  food,  but  chiefly  subsisted 
Portuguese,  in  1696,  on  the  coast  of  Bra-  on  his  nurse's  milk,  not  being  weaned 
zil,  took  several  stupe,  and  carried  home  a  until  within  a  few  months  of  bis  death, 
rich  booty.  The  same  year,  be  captured  which  took  place  at  the  age  of  four  yean 
the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  and  obtained  an  and  four  months,  on  the  97th  June,  1737. 
immense  booty.  In  1699,  he  was  ap-  A  dissertation  on  this  extraordinary  child 
pointed  high  admiral  in  reward  for  his  was  published  by  M.  Martini,  at  Lubeck, 
services ;  and  was  soon  after  killed  in  an  in  1730,  and  addressed  to  M.  Schohich, 
engagement  with  a  fleet  from  Dunkirk,  the  child's  tutor,  who  had  published  ma 
of  which  he  bad  already  captured  three  account  of  him  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
ships.  Republic  of  Letters,  which  statement  was 

Heineccius,  John  Gottlieb ;  a  German  republished  in  the  German  language  in 

author,  who  wrote  on  login,  jurisprudence  1778  or  1779. 

and  ethics.    He  was  bom  in  1680,  at  Ei-        Hxihiti,  Anthony  Frederic,  baron  of . 

senberg,  and  studied  at  Halle-  where  be  bom  1724;  died  1609.    In  1763,  be  laid 

afterwards  obtained  a  professors  chair  in  theplan  of  the  famous  mining  academy 

the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  law.     In  in  Freyberg,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 

1794,  he  quitted  Halle  for  Franefcer,  and  have  been  extensively  felt.    In  1776—77, 

remained  there  till  1797,  when  he  accent-  he  travelled  in  France  and  England,  and, 

ed  an  invitation,  given  him  by  the  king  of  in  consequence  of  his  journey,  wrote  his 

Prussia,  to  settle  «  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Euai  tPtamomie  politique.    Frederic  II 

Here  he   resided  upwards  of  six  years,  of  Prussia  appointed  him  minister  of  state 

when  be  returned  to  Halle.     His  works  and  chief  of  the  mining  department 

e  collected  and  published  at  Geneva,  Heinsics,  Daniel ;  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philologist, bom  at  Ghent,  in  1580.  Atli, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Franeker 

The  principal  are!  Syntagma  Adiqviiatuni  to  study  the  civil  law;   but  he  applied 

Roinanorum    Jvruprudcntiam   Hlxslrtmti-  himself  chiefly  to  Greek  literature.    Re- 

vm ;    Etemcnla  Jurii   Civilix;    EUmenta  moving    to    Leyden,   be    continued    his 

Philotophiir.  RatUnalU  tt  MoraLit ;  Hutu-  studies  under  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  paid 

ria.  Juru  Gwuw ;  EUmenta  Jawit  jVarurte  great  attention  to  so  promising  a  pupiL 
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He  reed  public  lectures  on  Greek  and  may  be  defeated  by  some  nearer  beir 

Latin  authors  at  20 ;  and  he  was  utter-  being  bom. 

wardachoeen  professor  of  history  in  the  HEi.DENBi;c«(Gemmn;  Book  of  Heroes); 

university  of  Leyden.    He  was  so  much  a  celebrated  collection  of  old    German 

attached  to  hie  bottle,  as  occasionally  to  poems,  drawn  from  national  traditions  of 

incapacitate   himself  for  hia   professorial  events  which  happened    in  the  time  of 

dunes.     He  died  at  Leyden,  Jon.  15, 1655.  Attilu  and  the  irruption  of  the  German 

His  Latin  poems  cowust  of  elegies,  satires,  nations  into  the  Roman  empire.     It  con- 

and  two  tragedies,  besides  other  pieces,  taiua  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the 

He  also  wrote  Greek  poems,  which  were  emperor  Otriit  and  the  dwarf  Elberich,  of 

much  esteemed,  and  verses  in  the  Dutch  Hugdietrich,  Wolfdietrich,  king  Giebich 

language.  of  Worms,   Dietrich   of  Berne,  of  king 

Heinsius,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  preced-  Laurin,  the  history  of  the  famous  garden 

ing,  cultivated  die  same  branches  of  learn-  of  roses  at  Worms,  of  Hdrneosiegfried, 

ing  with  bis  father  with  success.     He  waa  of  the  court  of  Attila,  Aic.     These  poems 

born,  at  Leyden,  in  1630,  and  carefully  excite  the  imagination  by  their  lively  tales 

educated  under  the  paternal   roof     He  of  war  and  of  love.     They  were  written 

travelled  in   England,  through  the  Low  at  different  times,  by  various  poets.     The 

Countries,  in  France  and  Italy.   His  father  oldest  are  of  the  Suabian  period,  and,  in 

wishing  for  liiw  return,  he  went  to  Ley  den;  their  form  and  style,  resemble  the  AuV 

but  remained  only  a  few  months,  as  Chris-  Iwngtrdied.  (q.  v.)     Among  the  authors  are 

rina  of  Sweden  invited  him  to  her  court.  Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  and  Wolfram  of 

He  established  himself  at  Stockholm  in  Esclienbach.     A  later  text  was  given  in 

1650,  and  was  appointed   resident  from  1472,by  Caspar  von  Roan, and  some  pans 

the  stales  of  Holland,  in  October,  1654.  have   become   popular  stories   in  prose. 

The  death  of  his  father  determined  him  to  The  oldest  impressions  give  the  revised 

return  to  hie  native  country.     In  1656,  be  text      The  first  edition  appeared  about 

retired  to  the  Hague.     He  gave  up  all  his  1490 ;   the  second,   at  Augsburg,   1491  ; 

liieure  to  literature;  and  it  won  against  his  the   third,   at   Hagenau,   1509;   all  folio, 

inclination  that  be  went  on  a  public  mis-  The  beginning  of  a  modernized  edition 

sum   to  Muscovy,  in  1667.    He  returned  by  Von  der  Hagen  appeared  at  Berlin, 

home,  with  his  health  much  debilitated,  1811,  and  the  Heldenbuch  in  the  Original 

in  1671.     He  died  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  7,  Tongue— Dot  Heldenbuch  in  da-  Urtpra- 

1681.     Much  of  hia  time  woe  devoted  to  cht,  Sic.  (Berlin,  1830—34, 3  vokh,  4to.)— 

literature,  notwithstanding  his  public  em-  by  tbe  same  and  A.  Prinriaser. 

ploy  merits ;   and  he  gave   to  the   world  Heleha  ;  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 

several,  critical  editions  of  Latin  authors.  ber  age,  sprung  from  one  of  tbe   eggs 

Hbkisivs; '""  ■"■" '         ' '  ''  "■ 

the  favorite  ai  ,_.                                                             , 

of  Orangi:,who,  in  1668,  ascended  the  Eng-  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.     (Seeieda.) 

lisb  throne  as  William  III.     William  sent  According  to  some  authors,   Helen   wss 

him  to  Fane,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupiter,  and  Ledn 

in  order  to  enforce  there  his  claims  on  the  was  only  her  nurse ;  and,  to  reconcile  this 

princedom  of  Orange.    Heinsius  spoke  so  variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine  that 

boldly  for  bia  prince  and  tbe  Protestants,  Nemesis  end  Leda  are  the  same  persons, 

that  JLouvois  threatened  him  with  the  Baa-  Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired, 

use.     From  that  lime,  he  was  the  declared  even  in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus,  with 

enemy  of  Fraoce,ancl  was  particularly  ac-  his  friend  Firithoiia,  carried  her  away  be- 

tiveduring  the  warof  the  Spanish  euoees-  fore  she  hod  attained  her  10th  year,  and 

aioti,  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  But  his  opposi-  concealed  her  at  Aphidnee,  under  the  care 

tion  to  the  peace  brought  the  burden  of  a  of  his  mother  JElbra.     Her  brothers,  Cas- 

great  debt  upon  the  republic ;  and  he  lost  tor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by  force  of 

his  office,  after  having  held  it  for  30  years,  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  unpol- 

HedMattheHague,Bitheageof87years.  luted  to  Sparta,  her  native  country.  There 

Heir.     (See  Ascent.)  existed,  however,  a  tradition  recorded  by 

Hkib  Apfasjikt  is  a  person  so  called  Paiwaniaa,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile  years 

in  the  lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  when  named  sway  by  Theseus,  slid  that 

death  he  is  heir  at  law.  she  hod  a  daughter  by  her  ravleher,  who 

Miu   Presumptive   is   one    who,  if  was  intrusted  to  the  oare  of  Clytemnostre. 

the    ancestor    should    die    immediately,  Her  band  was  afterwards  eagerly  eolicited 

would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  by  the  young  princes  of  Greece,  including 

bis  heir ;  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  Ulysses,  Diotnsd,  Ajax,  son  of    Oilous, 
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Ajhx  and  Teucer,  sods  of  Telamon,  Pa-  for  hi*  ingratitude  to  Metielaus,  and  con- 
troclus,  son  of  Mencetius,  Menelaus,  son  of  fined  Helen.  Priam  therefore  informed 
Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomeneus  and  Merion.  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  that  neither  Hd- 
Al  the  proposal  of  Ulysses,  Tyndarus  en  nor  her  poseefeions  were  in  Troy,  but 
bound  all  the  suitors,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  In 
approve  of  the  choice  which  Helen  should  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Greeks  besieged 
make  of  one  among  them,  and  engage  to  the  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years' siege; 
unite  together  to  defend  her  person  and  and  Menelaua,  viaitmg  Egypt  as  be  re- 
character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  turned  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court 
to  ravish  her  from  the  anna  of  her  hus-  of  Proteus,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
band.  Helen  chose  Henelaua  Hermi-  Trojan  war  bad  been  undertaken  upon 
one  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  unjust  grounds.  Helen  was  honored,  after 
which  continued  for  three  yean  with  mu-  death,  aa  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartann 
tual  happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of  built  her  a  temple  at  Therapue,  which  had 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacediemon  the  power  of  giving  beauty  to  all  the 
on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  deformed  women  that  entered  it.  Helen, 
waa  kindly  received  by  Meneuuis,  and,  in  according  to  some,  was  carried  into  the 
bis  absence  in  Crete,  be  corrupted  the  island  of  Leuce,  after  death,  where  she 
fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  married  Achilles,  who  had  been  once  one 
follow  him  to  Troy.  At'  bis  return,  Me-  of  her  wannest  admirers. 
nelauB  assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  and  Helena,  St.;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
reminded  them  of  their  solemn  promises,  ocean,  standing  entirely  detached  from 
They  resolved  to  make  war  against  the  any  group,  and  about  lSJOO  miles  from  the 
Trojans ;  hut  thev  previously  sent  ambea-  nearest  land,  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
sadors  to  Priam,  to  demand  the  restitution  Africa;  Ion.  15°  SV  W.;  lat.  5°  49*  S. 
of  Helen.  The  influence  of  Paris  at  bis  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
father's  court  prevented  the  restoration.  1501.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the 
Soon  after,  the  combined  forces  assembled,  Dutch,  and  finally  came  into  the  posses- 
and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  When  sion  of  the  English  about  the  year  1651, 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  in  whose  possession  it  baa,  with  a  short 
war,  abe  voluntarily  married  Deiphobus,  interval,  ever  since  remained.  It  was 
one  of  Priam's  sons ;  and,  when  Troy  granted  to  the  East  India  company  try 
was  taken,  abe  made  no  scruple  to  betray  Charles  II.  St.  Helena  is  104  miles  long 
him,  and  to  introduce  the  Greeks  into  his  by  6}  broad,  and  about  28  miles  in  cir- 
chamber,  to  ingratiate  herself  with  Mene-  cumference.  It  presents  to  the  "sea, 
laue.  She  returned  to  Sparta,  and  Mene-  throughout  its  whole  circuit,  nothing  but 
hum  received  her  again.  Some  writers,  an  immense  wall  of  perpendicular  rock, 
however,  say  that  she  obtained  even  her  from  600  to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle 
life  with  difficulty  from  her  husband,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Gil  entering. 
After  she  had  lived  for  some  years  at  however,  and  ascending  by  one  of  the 
Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and  she  was  driven  few  openings  which  nature  has  left,  ver- 
frora  Peloponnesus  by  Megspenthes  and  dam  valleys  are  found  interspersed  with 
Nkostratus,  the  illegitimate  sons  of  her  the  dreary  rocks.  There  are  only  four 
husband;  she  reared  to  Rhodes,  where,  openings  in  the  great  wall  of  rock  which 
at  that  time,  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  surrounds  St.  Helena,  by  which  it 
reigned  over  the  country.  Polyxo,  whose  can  be  approached  with  any  facility. 
husband,  Tlepolemus,  had  been  killed  in  These  are  all  strongly  fortified.  The  cli- 
me Trojan  war,  meditated  revenge  on  mate  of  St.  Helena  is  not  liable  to  the 
Helen.  While  Helen,  one  day,  retired  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ;  but  it  is  moist, 
bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  and  liable  to  strong  gusts  of  wind.  There 
attendants  in  the  habit  of  furies,  and  sent  is  only  one  place  in  the  island  which  can 
them  with  orders  to  murder  her  enemy,  be  called  a  town,  situated  in  a  narrow 
Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled,  valley,  between  lofty  mountains,  called 
and  her  misfortunes  were  afterwards  re-  James's  Valley.  The  principal  plain  in 
meinbered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polyxo  ex-  the  island,  called  Longteood,  situated  in 
piated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians  the  eastern  part,  has  become  celebrated 
raised  to  Helen  Dendritit,  or  tied  to  a  trte.  by  the  residence  of  Napoleon.  The  ill us- 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Hero-  trious  captive  arrived  at  St  Helena  in 
dolus,  which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  November,  1815,  and  died  there  May  5, 
as  be  returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  1621.  His  tomb  is  in  a  secluded  recess, 
coast  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  kingofthe  near  Longwood.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
country,  expelled  him  from  his  dominions  fence,  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  oon- 
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mining  weeping  willows,  and  by  an  inte-  tain,  also,  were  ihe  fountains  of  the  muses 

Her  iron  fence.     The  tombstone  is  about  Aganippe  and  Hippociene,  and  the  foun- 

uine  inches  bish,  witliout.  an  inscription,  taiu  in  which  the  unhappy  Narcissus  saw 

The  body   is  deposited  in  a  mahogany  his  own  image.     The  region  around  was 

coffin,  which  is  placed  within  three  other  extremely  ferule,  and  so  healthy  that  even 

cases :  on  the  external  one  is  the  inscrip-  the  serpents  were  tabled  to  be  harmless, 

lion,  Central  of  th*  French.     By  his  side  (See  Pamauut.) 

lies  the  sword  which  he  wore  at  Auster-         Heligoland,  or  Heilgoxahd  (ancient 

litz.  ly  Hertha);  an  island  in  the  North  sea, 

Helenus  ;    son   of   Priam,  and   twin-  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  on  the 

brother  of  Cassandra,  endowed  with  the  coast  of  Holstein,  about  28  miles  from  the 

S'  ft  of  prophecy.    After  the  death  of  Paris,  mouths  of  the  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Cyder ;  for- 

;  wished  to  marry  Helen  j  and,  irritated  merly  belonging  to  Denmark,  now  to  Great 

by  the  failure  of  his  suit,  he  betrayed  Troy  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  Kt{f  and  Duknen, 

into  the  hands  of  its  enemy.     The  iuven-  or  high  and  low  land.     It  produces  barley 

tion  of  the  wooden  horse  is  ascribed  to  and  oars,  but  not  enough  for  the  consump- 

hirn.     After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  tion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  subsist 

fell   into   the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of  by  fishing.     On  the  highest  part  of  the 

Achilles,  who  gave  him  Andromache,  his  west  Klit,  in  km.  7°  53*  lit"  E.,  and  laL 

brother  Hector's  widow,  in  marriage.    He  54°  11'  34"  N,  is  a  light-house,  which  is 

was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who  of  great  use  in  guiding  ships  amidst  the 

survived  the  ruin  of  bis  country.     After  surrounding  rocks  and  shoals,  and  also  as 

the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  a  a  mark  for  directing  vessels  to  the  mouths 

Cof  Epulis.     He  received  ..Eneas  on  of  the  nearest  rivers.      Population,  '.£200, 

voyage  to  Italy.  subsisting  chiefly  by  fishing  and  acting  as 

Heliacal,  as  applied  to  the  rising  of  a  pilots.     It  was  taken,  in  1807,  by  admiral 

star,  planet,  &c,  denotes  its  emerging  out  Russel,   from  the  Danes,   and   since  the 

of  the  sim's  rays,   in  which  it  was  before  peace  of  Kiel,  has  belonged  to  England, 

hid.    When  applied  to  the  setting  of  a  star,  which  exacts  no  taxes  from  it,  and  lakes 

it  denotes  the  entering  or  immerging  into  no  concern  in  its  internal  administration, 

the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  becoming  lost  in  The  British  ceased  to  occupy  it  as  a  mili- 

tbe  lustre  of  his  beams.    A  star  rises  heli-  tary  post  in  1821.     The  inhabitants  are  of 

scally  when,  after  it  has  been  in  conjunc-  Frisian  descent,  and  the  old  Frisian  dia- 

lion  with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account  in-  lect  is  still  spoken  here.     During  the  last 

viable,  it  gets  at  such  a  distance  from  the  general  war  in  Europe,  great  magazines 

sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  of  colonial   goods    were  formed  on  the 

the  rising  of  that  luminary-  island,  in  order  to  be  smuggled  to  the  con- 

Heliaoks;   1.  the  seven  eons  of  He-  orient,  as  occasions  offered;  and  it  is  so  fa- 

lios  (Sol),  the  god  of  the  sun,  who  were  vorably  situated  to  be  the  centre  of  a  con- 

horu  when   the  warm   beams  of  Helios  trabond   trade,  that  it  did  much  to  defeat 

dried  up  all  the  moisture  of  the  island  of  the  exclusive  system  in  the  north  of  Eu- 

Rhodes.      Their   only   sister,   Electrione,  rope. 

died  a  virgin,  and  received  divine  honors        Heliocentric  Place  or  a-  Planet  is 

from  the  Rhodians.    The  brothers  distin-  that  place  in  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  pian- 

guialied  themselves   by  their  knowledge  et  would  appear  if  viewed  from  the  centra 

of  the  sciences,  particularly  of  astronomy ;  of  the  sun;  and  consequently  the  helio- 

tliey  improved  ship-building,  and  divided  centric  place  coincides  with  the  longitude 

the  day  into  hours.    Thenages  excelled  all  of  a  planet,  as  viewed  from  the  same  cen- 

bis  brothers  iu  intellect ;  on  which  account  tre. 

they  put  him' to  death.    When  the  act  be-       Heliodobus;  one  of  the  best  Greek 

came  known,  they  all  fled  from  the  island,  amatory   writers.     He   was  a   native   of 

except  two,  whose  hands  were  not  stained  Einesa,  in  Syria,  and  lived  near  the  end 

with   the    blood    of  Thenages. — 2.    Tits  of  the  fourth  century.     He  was  a  believer 

daughters  of  Helios  and  the  nymph  Me-  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  bishop  of 

rope  orClymeno  were  also  called  Hdiadei.  Trices,  (Tricala),  in  Thessaly ;  but  towards 

(See  Pltaiton.)    ,  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  deposed.     His 

Helianthcb.     (See  Swnflaaer.)  youthful  work,  JtAhiopira  (i.  e.  jEthiopic 

Helicon  (now   Sagara);   a  celebrated  History),  or  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and 

mountain  iu  the  western  part  of  Bceotia,  Cbariclea,  in  poetical  prose,  and  an  almost 

where  the  Greeks  placed  the  residence  of  epic  tone,  is  distinguished  by  its  strict  mo- 

the  muses,  who,  together  with  Apollo,  had  rality  from  the  other  Greek  romances,  and 

temples  and  statues  here.     In  this  moun-  interests  the  reader  by  the  wonderful  ad- 
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ventures  it  recounts.     The  best  editions  are  some  of  his  favorite*  on  a  large  wheel,  nail 

those  of  Bourdelot  (Paris,   1619 ;  I.eijieic,  was  particularly  delighted    to  see  them 

1773),  of  Corny  (Paris,  lUii-l,  2  vols.;  Leip-  whirled  round  like  Ixions,  and  sometimes 

■ic,  1805, 3  vols.).  stupeDded  in  the  air,  or  sunk  beneath  the 

HELioaiB*r,i;s,M.AiireHiis  Antoninus;  water, 

a  Roman  emperor,  eon  of  Varius  Marcel-  Helioketer  (called,  also,  .'btroincler) ; 

lus.     He  was  called  Heliogahaliu,  because  on  instrument   for  measuring  small   dis- 

be  had  been  priest  of  that  divinity  in  Phoe-  tonces  on  the  sky,  particularly  the  apparent 

nicia.     After  llie  death  of  Macrinus,   be  diameters  of  the   sun   and  of  the  moon, 

was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  more  conveniently  than  can  be  done  with 

the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  micrometer.   There  are  different  ways 

a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved  of  of  constructing  it.  The  heliometer  of  Bou- 

kis  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  guar  is  an  astronomical  telescope,  pro  vid- 

dtle  of  AufkutuM.     Heliogatwlus  mode  his  ed  with  two  object-glasses,  odb  of  which 

grand-mother  Mcasa,  and  bis  mother  See-  is  movable,  aud  which  form  two  distinct 

■nias,  his  colleagues  on  the  throne,  and,  to  images  of  the  same  object,  visible  through 

bestow   more   dignity   upon   the-   sex,   be  the  same  eye-glass.     If,  in  contemplating 

chose  a  senate  ofwomen,  over  wlrich  his  a  celestial  body,' the   object-glasses    are 

mother  presided,   anil   prescribed  all  the  placed  so  as  to  bring  the  images  to  touch 

modesand  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the  each  other,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 

empire.     Rome  now  displayed  a  scene  of  the  glasses  gives  (he  diameter  of  the  im- 

cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  pal-  age.  In  this  manner,  the  instrument  gives, 

ace  was  full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  for  instance,  the  differenceof  the  diameter 

infamous  of  the  populace  became  the  fa-  of  the   sun  in   the   perigee  and  apogee. 

vorites  of  the  prince.     He  raised  liis  horse  [See  Lalande's  Mronomir,  second  edition, 

to  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  and  oblig-  §  3433). 

ed  his  subjects  to  pay  adoration  to  a  god  IIeliopoi.is,  in  Ccelosyria.     (See  Bel- 

called  Hdiogabalua.     This  was  no  other  bee.) 

than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure  re-  Heliopolis  [city  of  the  sun),  which,  in 

aembled  that  of  a  cone.     To  this  ridicu-  tlie  Egyptian  language,  was  called  the  citj 

louB  deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  of  On,  was  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of 

and  the  altars  of  the   gods  plundered  to  Memphis,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ex  ten - 

deck  those  of  the  new  divinity.     In  the  sive  cities  of  Egypt,  during  the  reign  of 

midst  of  his  extravagances,  Heliogabalus  the  Pharaohs,  and  so  adorned  by  monu- 

married  four  wives.      His  licentiousness  nients  as  to  be  esteemed  among  the   first 

soon  displeased  the  populace,  and  Helio-  sacred  cities  of  the  kingdom.    The  temple 

gabalus,  unable  to  appease  the  seditions  of  dedicated  to  Re  was  a  magnificent  buDd- 

the  soldiers,  whom  bis  rapacity  and  de-  ing,  havingin  front  an  avenue  of  sphinxes, 

baucheries  had  irritated,  hid  himself  in  the  celebrated  in  history,  und  adomed  by  sev- 

fllth  and  excrements  of  the  camp,  where  eral  obelisks,  raised  by  order  of  Sethosis 

he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Rameses,  1000  years  B.  C.     By  means  of 

His  head  was  severed  from  bis  body,  A.  D.  lakes  and  canals,  the  town,  though  built 

222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  upon  an  artificial  eminence,  communicated 

reign  of  three  years,  nine  months  and  four  with  the  Nile,  and,  during  the  flourishing 

days.    He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  priestt 

Severus.     Heliogabalus  burdened  his  sub-  and  scholars  acquired  and  taught  the  ele- 

{"ects  with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his  mauls  of  learning  within  the  precincts  of 

lallswere  covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and  its  temples.     At  the  rime  of  Strabo,  who 

silver  tissue,  and  his  mats  were  made  with  visited  this  town  Boon  after  the  death  of 

the  down  of  hares,  and  with  the  soft  feath-  our    Savior,    the    apartments    were   still 

era  which  were  found  under  the  wings  of  shown,   in   which,  four  centuries  before, 

partridges.     He  was  fond  of  covering  his  Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  labored  to  learn 

shoes  with  precious  stones,  to  draw  the  the  philosophy  of  Egypt.    Here  Joseph 

admiration  of  the  people  as   be   walked  and   Mary  are  said  to  have  rested  with 

along  rite  streets,  and  he  was  the  first  Ro-  our  Savior.     It  is  now   called   Metarta. 

man  who  ever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.     He  Near  the  village  stands  the  pillar  of  On,  a 

often  invited  the  most  common  of  the  peo-  famous  obelisk,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 

pie  to  share  bis  banquets,  and  made  them  monument  of  t ho  [find  existing.  Its  height 

sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  is  (i74  feet,  and  its  breadth   at  the  base  6 

which,    suddenly    emptying    themselves,  feet.   It  is  one  entire  moss  of  reddish  gran- 

tlirew  the  guests  on  the  ground,  aud  left  ite.     Hieroglyph ical  characters  are  rudely 

them  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.     He  often  tied  sculptured  upon  it    A  bloody  battle  was 
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fought  here,  March  30,  1600,  between  the  ground  glass,  on  which  the  sun's  image  is 
French  and  the  Turks.  formed.  Upon  this  paper  or  glass  a  cu-cle 
Helios  ;  the  god  of  the  sun  (in  Latin,  Sol),  is  described  equal  to  the  image,  and  divid- 
in  the  Greek  mythology ;  son  of  Hyperion  ed,  by  five  concentric  circles,  into  13 
and  Theia,and  brother  of  Eos  (Aurora,  the  digits.  With  this  instrument  the  spots  on 
dawn)  and  Selene  (Luna,  the  moonV  He  the  sun,  eclipses,  &c,  maybe  observed 
dwells  with  Eos  in  the  ocean,  behind  Col-  without  injuring  the  eyes.  For  greater 
chis.  From  the  portals  of  the  morning,  he  exactness,  however,  it  is  better  to  observe 
rides  through  the  air,  in  an  oblique  curve,  the  sun  through  a  telescope,  the  glasses 
to  the  gates  of  evening ;  and,  after  having  of  which  are  smoked  or  colored.  Astro- 
cooled  nis  horses  in  the  ocean,  he  drives  nomical  telescopes  are  commonly  provid- 
his  chariot  into  a  self-moving  golden  vee-  ed  with  colored  plane  glasses,  which  may 
sel,  made  by  Vulcan,  which,  with  wonder-  be  screwed  on  when  the  sun  is  to  be  ob- 

Heliotrope.  (See  Quartz.) 
he  belheshis  horaesin  the  lakeof  the  sun,  Hkia,  Maximilian,  a  learned  ontrono- 
and  rests  during  die  night,  till  tbe  dawn  mer,  was  bom  in  1730,  at  Chemnitz,  in 
of  the  morning.  Later  authors  assign  him  Hungary,  and  first  educated  at  NeusohL 
a  palace  in  the  west,  where  he  refreshes  Having,  in  1739,  entered  the  society  of  the 
himsetfaodhishorseswithambrosialfbod.  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Vi- 
Respectiug  the  history  of  Helios,  the  enna,  where  he  exhibited  a  genius  for 
poets  relate  his  contest  with  Neptune  for  mechanics.  He  then  applied  to  tnatho- 
ihe  isthmus  of  Corinth,  his  revealing  the  tnatics  with  great  diligence,  and  be- 
secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  his  came  assistant  at  the  observatory  belong- 
disclosure  to  Ceres  of  the  wisher  of  her  hag  to  his  order.  In  1750,  he  published 
daughter.  In  Sicily,  he  had  a  herd  of  Mjtanaitum  Monona  Manuate  CAnmo- 
eattfe  dedicated  to  him,  with  the  sight  of  logieo-  Geneatorico-Hixioricum,  which  has 
which  he  was  delighted,  as  he  rode  been  translated  into  various  langUBges.  In 
through  the  sky.  His  vengeance  fell  1753,  be  became  professor  of  mathematics 
heavily  upon  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  at  Clausenburg.  From  1757  to  17B6,  he 
who  slaughtered  some  of  them.  He  published,  annually,  the  Ephemeridee, 
threatened  to  descend  into  Orcus,  and  to  which  is  much  esteemed  by  astronomers, 
give  light  to  the  dead,  if  Jupiter  did  not  He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Vienna,  to 
punish  tbe  criminals.  The  thunder  dash-  be  astronomer  and  director  at  the  new  ob- 
ed  their  vessel  to  pieces,  and  sunk  them  aervatoiy.  In  1769,  at  the  desire  of  the 
in  the  waves.  As  he  was  descended  from  king  of  Denmark,  he  went  to  observe  the 
the  race  of  the  Titans,  he  is  often  called  transit  of  Venus,  in  an  island  in  the  Fro- 
'IStan.  His  worship  was  very  extensively  zen  ocean.  He  died  in  1793.  Hell  is  to 
diffused,  and  he  hod  many  temples  and  be  ranked  among  those  who  have  render- 
statues  ;  for  instance,  in  Corinth,  Argos,  ed  essential  services  to  astronomy. 
Trcezene,  Elis,  but  particularly  in  Rhodes,  Hellas,  Hellenes,  Helle.nism  ('EXJUr, 
where  s  team  of  four  horses  was  annually  'sAX^n).  Hellas,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificed  to  him,  by  being  precipitated  was  Greece  Proper,  with  its  eight  states 
into  the  sea.  White  lambs  were  also  sac-  (tbe  modem  Livsdia,  q.  v.);  in  a  more 
rificed  to  him.  Horses,  wolves,  cocks  extensive  sense,  it  signified  all  Greece, 
and  eagles  were  sacred  to  him.  He  is  with  the  islands  and  colonies. — Hdkna  is 
represented  as  a  youth,  with  most  of  his  the  general  name  of  the  Grecians.  (See 
body  covered  with  clothing,  and  having  Grtece.)  They  are  said  to  have  derived 
his  head  surrounded  with  rays.  Some-  their  name  from  Hdlcn,  who  contributed  to 
times  he  rides  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  earliest 
four  noises.  (See  Apollo.)  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  term  Hdlenet 
Helioscope  is  a  telescope,  behind  is  therefore  used  sometimes  in  opposition 
which  the  image  of  the  sun  is  received  to  Pelasgi,  and  then  we  understand  by  it 

a  a  plane  surface.    An  astronomical  that  cultivated  race  of  men,  who  inhabit- 

.___  Joope  is  drawn  out  a  little  farther  than  ed  Greece,  and  have  become  immortal  in 

is  necessary  for  common  use,  and  directed  history.     The  first   dawn   of  civilization 

towards  tbe  sun.    Tbe  image  which   is  was  spread  from  Tbessaly  among  the  Pe- 

forraed,  is  received  in  a  dark  place.    For  lasgian  savages,  by  the  descendants  of  Pro- 

this  purpose,  a  dark  chamber  is  employed,  Tnetheus.     It  is  not  therefore  strange,  that 

or  the  telescope  is  placed  in  a  dark  funnel-  with  the  name  of  HdUnet  were  associated 

shaped  enclosure,  toe  bottom  of  which  is  the. ideas  of  greater  refinement  and  supe- 

covered  with  oiled  paper,  or  closed  with  rior  genius.    The  question,  How  did  tbe 
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savage  tribes  of  Greece  acquire  the  irn-  guished.  The  forms  of  their  political 
proved  character  of  Hellenes  ?  ma;  be  an-  constitutions,  which  caused  ever;  thing  to 
sivered  by  a  consideration  of  the  follow*  be  transacted  in  public,  afforded  them  a 
ing  causes  :  1.  The  influence  of  a  favors-  full  field  for  exercise.  How  otherwise 
ble  climate.  In  a  land  abounding  in  nat-  could  be  explained,  at  so  early  an  age, 
ural  beauties,  in  a  climate  which  isneither  those  striking  representations  of  character, 
relaxing  by  heat,  nor  contracting  by  cold,  that  rich  knowledge  of  mankind,  that 
the  mental  faculties  are  naturally  develop-  power  of  creating  and  developing  ideas, 
ed  with  greater  energy.  2.  A  finer  original  that  expressive  and  pathetic  language? 
organization  of  the  Greek  nice.  3.  From  This  is  therefore  a  main  point  in  Greek 
these  causes  arose  the  natural  activity,  vi-  civilization  and  refinement,  which  ex- 
vacity  and  inquisMveneBi  of  the  notion,  a  plains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
lively  imagination,  ingenuous  feeling,  a  fine  Grecian  genius.  10.  Some  great  geniuses, 
Benseofmebeautifulandthetrueinscience  who  fortunately  sprung  up  in  this  nation. 
andinthearta.Curioaitybecamathemother  Where  free  observation  is  united  with 
of  knowledge.  Opportunities  for  satisfy-  natural  feelings  and  a  lively  imagination, 
ing  it  were  afforded  by  (he  conflux  of  so  there  are  the  elements  of  poetry  and  art, 
many  tribes,  general  emigrations,  voyages,  which,  however,  can  reach  perfection 
and  early  intercourse  with  civilized  na-  only  by  a  particular  favor  of  nature, 
dons.  4.  The  political  freedom,  and  the  Great  minds  appeared  of  a  truly  Grecian 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  nation,  which  character,  and  the  effect  they  hare  pro- 
was  divided  into  many  small  republics,  duced,  by  their  creations,  is  well  known. 
This  circumstance  facilitated  the  develope-  It  was  under  so  rare  a  union  of  favorable 
ment  of  every  talent  according  to  its  natu-  circumstances,  that  the  genius  which 
ral  bent  5.  The  situation  of  the  country,  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
and  the  frequent  intercourse  of  the  peo-  Greece,  as  Hellenes,  was  developed;  ami  it 
pie  with  other  nations.  6.  The  comforts  isnotstnuiaethntthewotd/f-Kenicor  Grc- 
and  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  so-  dan  immediately  awakens  in  us  an  idea  of 
cial  intercourse  which  existed  among  something  beautiful  in  literature  or  ait. 
them.  By  the  exemption  of  the  people  lime;  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
from  heavy  taxes  and  other  public  bur-  Nephele,  sister  to  Phryxus.  She  fled 
dons  of  despotic  governments,  the  Dim-  from  her  father's  house  with  her  brother, 
her  of  persons  enjoying  competency  was  to  avoid  the  cruel  oppression  of  her 
increased.  7.  Their  education,  according  mother-in -law,  Ino.  According  to  some 
to  which  man  was  not  made  a  mere  ma-  accounts,  she  was  carried  through  the  air 
chine  of  the  state  and  of  prejudices,  and  on  a  golden  ram,  which  her  mother  bad 
his  faculties  were  allowed  to  unfold  freely  received  from  Neptune,  and,  in  her  pas- 
and  harmoniously.  8.  Freedom  of  thought,  sage,  she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from  her 
As  there  was  no  separate  clan  of  priests,  seat  into  that  pan  of  the  sea,  which,  from 
the  intellect  and  imagination  expatiated  her,  received  the  name  of  Hellespont. 
freely  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Their  Others  say  that  she  was  carried  on  a 
religion  gave  them  a  form  of  worship,  but  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  ship,  from  which 
imposed  no  constraint.  It  was  less  niys-  she  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned. 
tieal  in  its  tendency  than  plastic,  and  was  Phryxus,  after  he  had  given  his  sister  a 
formed  and  refined  by  poetry.  Hence  bunal  on  the  neighboring  coasts,  pin-sued 
their  fanciful  and  bright  conceptions,  and  his  journey,  and  arrived  safe  in  Colchis, 
traditions  of  their  gods,  from  which  the  (See  Phyxut.) 

C"  ftjc  Bit  created  its  divine  forms  and  Hellkborz  (hetltborus) ;  a  genus  of 
utmil  ideals.  Even  what  the  Greeks  plants  allied  to  and  resembling  the  ra- 
botrowed  from  foreign  nations,  became  nuncuhis,  but  the  large  green,  whitish  or 
Grecian  m  their  hands.  From  the  shape-  purplish  flowers  of  the  different  species 
less/fJicau,  they  first  made  images  in  the  give  them  a  different  aspect  Ten  spe- 
human  form,  and  obtained  from  their  ciea  are  known,  all  natives  of  the  northern 
national  traditions  a  race  of  gods  in  the  parts  of  the  eastern  continent  These 
shape  of  men.  9.  By  this  their  attention  plants  have  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
was  directed  to  what  constitutes  the  true  taste,  and  a  nauseous,  disagreeable  odor, 
dignity  of  man.  Frequent  political  and  The  root  of  one  of  them  lias  been  em- 
social  intercourse  cultivated  a  practical  ployed  as  a  purgative  from  remote  an- 
knowledge  of  man,  which  formed  and  tiauity,  and  was  a  very  celebrated  remedy 
strengthened  in  the  Greeks  a  spirit  of  ob-  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly 
servation,  for  which  their  poets,  orators  in  mania.  So  far  was  this  superstition 
and  philosophers  are    so    highly  diatin-  earned,  that  the  most  celebrated  phlloso- 
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phPH  drank  hellebore  lo  keep  their  bruin  b  half  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  half  a 

•-It^befbreimdertakiiigiMellectuallabor;  mile  at  the  narrowest    Cocks  are  heard 

nml  it  was  pretended  thru  certain  precau-  crowing  from  the  opposite  shores.     The 

;icms   were  necessary  in   collecting   this  length  of  the  strait  is  about  33  miles. 


plant.  It  is  still  sometimes  employed  us  Hell-Gate.  (See  Rati  Rivtr.) 
a  purgative,  but  is  apt  to  act  violently  if  Helm  ;  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber, 
an  overdose  be  token.  or  an  assemblage  of  several  pieces,  sua 
Hellkktes.  (See  HdUu.)  pended  down  the  hind  part  of  a  ship's 
Hellenists  ;  scholars  learned  in  Ore-  ■tern-post,  where  it  turns  upon  a  hind  of 
cian  antiquities,  particularly  in  the  Greek  hinges  to  the  right  or  left,  serving  to  direct 
language  and  literature.  -  the  course  of  a  vessel,  as  the  tail  of  a,  fish 
Hfi.lemi-.ts,  Estptiar  ;  the  Jewish  guides  the  body.  Tbe  helm  is  usually 
colonists,  who  settled  in  Egypt,  after  the  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  rudder, 
destruction  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  oiler  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small 
about  600  B.  C.  Their  number  was  in-  vessels,  where  tbe  wheel  is  unneceieary. 
creased  by  the  many  colonies  of  Jews  The  rudder  becomes  gradually  broader  in 
[planted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  .136  B.  C,  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  top,  or 
and  later  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  Under  the  its  depth  under  water.  The  back  or 
reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  they  inner  part  of  it,  which  joins  the  stem-past, 
amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000.  The  mix-  is  diminished  into  the  form  of  a  wedge 
tare  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  national  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  it  may 
characters,  and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  be  more  easily  turned  from  one  side  to 
language  and  philosophy,  wbicb  were  the  other,  when  it  makes  an  obtuse  angle 
adopted  by  these  Jews,  (aid  the  founds-  with  the  keel.  The  length  and  thickness 
tion  of  a  new  epoch  of  Greco-Jewish  lit-  of  the  rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
erature,  which,  from  its  prevailing  charac-  the  stern-post.  The  tiller  is  a  long  bar  of 
ler,  received  the  name  of  the  HdUnatic.  timber,  fixed  horizontally  in  the  upper 
Hie  systems  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  end  of  the  rudder,  within  the  vessel.  The 
strangely  combined  with  those  Oriental  movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and 
phantasies,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  left  accordingly  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
system  in  Egypt,  and  with  which  the  rudder  to  the  government  of  the  ship's 
mystical  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were  course,  as  she  advances,  which  is  called 
imbued.  The  most  noted  of  tbe  Jew-  steering .  The  operations  of  the  tiller  are 
ish  Hellenistic  philosophers  was  Philo  guided  and  assisted  by  a  sort  of  tackle, 
of  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  and  the  chief  of  communicating  witli  the  ship's  side,  called 
the  learned  labors  of  the  Alexandrian  tbe  tiller-rope,  which  is  usually  composed 
Jews,  was  the  Greek  translation  of  the  of  untarred  rope-yarns,  for  the  purpose 
Old  Testament.  (See  Septuagini.)  of  traversing  more  readily  through  the 
Hellespont  ;  the  straits  between  Eu-  blocks  or  pulleys.  In  order  to  facilitate 
rope  and  Asia,  now  called  the  DardantUa.  the  management  of  the  helm,  the  tiller- 
(For  the  mythological  origin  of  the  name,  rope,  in  all  large  vessels,  is  wound  about 
xeelMe.)  Its  shores  were  lined  with  pleas-  a  wheel,  which  acts  upon  it  with  the 
ant  hills,  towns  and  villages.  Here  were,  powers  of  a  windlass.  The  rope  em- 
in  ancient  times,  Lampsacus,  with  its  beau-  ployed  in  this  service,  being  conveyed 
tifiil  vineyards  j  the  mouth  of  the  jEgos  from  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  to  a  single 
Potamos,  immortalized  by  the  victory  of  block  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  forms  a 
Lysander  over  the  Athenian  fleet;  the  communication  with  the  wheel,  by  means 
rities  of  Sestos  in  Europe,  and  Abyrlos  in  of  two  blocks  fixed  near  the  mizzen-mast, 
Asia,  rendered  famous  through  the  poem  end  two  boles  immediately  above,  leading 
of  Musseus  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon  an 
Leander.  Tbe  strait  is  here  but  7  ttcu&a  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almost  perpen- 
wide.  In  this  place  Xerxes  passed  from  diculorly  over  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller. 
Asia  to  Europe  over  a  double  bridge.  Five  turns  of  the  rope  are  usually 
Lord  Byron  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel, 
in  1610,  in  one  hour  and  five  minute?,  in  and  when  the  helm  is  a-midship,  the  mid- 
company  with  lieutenant  Ekenhead.  The  die  turn  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barret 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  with  a  mark,  by  which  the  helmsman 
boat  can  row  directly  across,  and  lord  readily  discovers  the  situation  of  the 
Byron  calculated  that  the  whole  distance,  helm.  The  spokes  of  the  wheel  gener- 
from  his  place  of  starting  to  his  landing,  ally  reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  was  more  than  four  rim  or  circumference,  serving  as  handles 
miles,  although  the  strait  is  but  a  mile  and  to  the  person  who  steers  the  Tenet.  A» 
vol.  vl.                20 
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the  effect  of  a  lever  increases  in  propor-  me  tit  from  the  Dutch  public  He  after- 
lion  to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  words  devoted  himself  to  lyric  and  epic 
that  the  power  of  the  helmsman  to  rum  poetry.  In  1810,  a  collection  of  his  po- 
tbe  wheel  will  be  increased  according  to  ems  was  published  at  Amsterdam.  His 
the  length  of  the  spokes  beyond  the  cir-  national  poem,  Holland  (in  six  cantos,  Am 
cumierence  of  the  barrel,  so  thai  if  the  sterdiun,  1813),  which  was  universally  ad- ' 
helmsman  employs  a  force  of  30  pounds,  mired  by  his  countrymen,  soon  followed. 
it  will  produce  an  effect  of  from  90  to  120  Helmers  died  February  96,  1813.  Hie 
pounds  upon  the  tiller  (the  barrel  being  worts  (bund  among  his  papers  appeared, 
one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  "radius  of  under  the  tide  Ahfering-  van  GeAeUen,  at 
the  spokes),  which  again  forming  the  long  Haertem  (2  vols,  1814  and  ISIS),  and,  ol- 
end  of  a  lever  10  or  15  times  the  length  most  at  the  same  time,  in  another  better 
of  its  shorter  arm,  the  force  of  the  rudder  edition,  at  Amsterdam, 
will,  by  consequence,  be  from  10  times  90  Helmet  ;  a  defensive  armor,  for  the 
to  15  times  120,  or  from  900  to  1800  protection  of  the  bead,  composed  of  skins 
pounds.  When  the  helm  operates  by  it-  of  animals,  or  of  metals.  Some  of  Ho- 
self,  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  ship  and  mer's  heroes  are  represented  as  wearing 
her  movements  are  determined  by  esti-  brazen  helmets,  with  towering  crests, 
mating  the  force  of  the  rudder  by  the  adorned  with  plumes  of  the  tails  ormanee 
square  of  the  ship's  velocity.  When  the  of  horses.  Among  the  Romans,  the  cat- 
helm,  instead  of  lying  in  a  right  line  with  tit  was  a  metallic  helmet ;  the  galea,  a 
the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other,  leathern  one.  (See  Lipsius,  Dt  Militia 
it  receives  an  immediate  shock  from  the  Romano,  111,  5.1  In  modem  times,  they 
water,  which  glides  along  the  ship's  bot-  have  been  of  different  kinds,  some  with 
torn  in  running  aft,  on  the  aide  towards  and  others  without  vizors, 
which  the  helm  is  turned,  and  pushes  it  Helmi-vthagoqa  ;  medicines  against 
towards  the  opposite  side,  whilst  it  is  re-  worms. 

Mined  in  this  position,  so  that  the  stem,  to  Helminthiasis  ;  the  disease  which 
which  the  rudder  is  confined,  receives  the  proceeds  from  intestinal  worms, 
same  impression,  and  accordingly  turns  Helmont,  John  Baptist  van,  bom,  in 
in  one  direction,  whilst  the  bead  of  the  1577,  at  Brussels,  studied  natural  philos- 
afaip  moves  in  the  opposite.  The  more  ophy,  natural  history  and  medicine,  in 
the  velocity  of  a  ship  increases,  the  more  which  he  mode  such  rapid  proficiency, 
powerful  will  be  the  effect  of  the  rudder,  that,  in  his  17th  year,  he  gave  public  lec- 
Decause  the  water  will  act  against  it  with  tures  on  surgery  at  Louvain.  The  study 
a  force  which  increases  as  the  square  of  of  the  ancients  convinced  him  of  the  in- 
die swiftness  of  the  fluid,  whether  the  sufficiency  of  many  of  their  theories  on  . 
ship  advances  or  retreats.  The  direction  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases ;  in  par- 
given  in  the  two  cases  will  of  course  be  ticular,  the  system  of  Galen  appeared  to 
contrary.  him  to  have  great  defects.  He  announc- 
Helmers,  John  Frederic,  a  Dutch  poet,  ed,  therefore,  his  intention  of  making  a 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1767,  was  destined  reform  in  medicine.  But  his  inability  to 
for  commerce,  and  attended  particularly  cure  the  itch  suddenly  inspired  him  with 
to  the  study  of  the  modem  languages;  but  an  aversion  to  medical  science,  which  bo 
the  rending  of  the  German,  French  and  declared  to  be  uncertain,  and  renounced 
English  poets  soon  inspired  him  with  a  entirely.  He  left  liia  country,  distributed 
taste  for  literature  and  poetry.  Kindled  ail  that  he  bad  gained  by  his  practice  in 
Irv  the  classical  models  of  foreign  conn-  medicine,  and,  for  ten  years,  wandered 
tries,  Helmers  composed,  in  his  19th  year,  about  the  world  ;  when,  having  become 
an  ode  On  Night,  the  beauty  of  which  acquainted  with  an  empirical  chemist,  he 
feat  revealed  his  talents.  His  ode  The  entered  eagerly  upon  the  study  of  chem- 
Poet  first  established  his  reputation.  From  istry.  After  the  example  of  Paracelsus, 
this  rime,  he  yielded  wholly  to  the  impulse  he  employed  himself  in  seeking  a  universal 
of  bis  genius,  and,  in  1790,  published  a  remedy  by  means  of  that  study.  Hut  for- 
larger  poem,  Socrates,  in  three  cantos,  mer  passion  for  medicine  cow  revived,  but 
which  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the  it  was  a  novel  kind  of  medicine,  of  his 
poets  of  his  nation.  But  his  tragedy,  Di-  own  creation.  He  styled  himself  merlteu* 
nomacbus,ortheLiberationof  Aliens, met  ptr  igntm,  alluding  to  the  source  from 
with  but  Utile  success  on  its  representa-  which  he  derived  his  remedies.  He  now 
lion.  He  afterwards  undertook  a  theatri-  married,  and  retired  to  the  little  city  of 
cal  journal  for  dramatic  criticism ;  but  his  Vilvorde,  near.  Brussels.  Hers  he  occu- 
attenux  did  not  receive  any  encourage-  pied  himself  till  bis  death  with  medical 
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labors,  boasted  of  having  found  the  means  II.  She  died  in  1164.  Contemporary 
of  prolonging  life,  mnd  composed  visions,  writers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  genius 
ry  theories  on  the  spiritual  and  physical  of  Heloise.  She  understood  Latin,  Greek, 
formation  of  man,  and  on  the  causes  and  Hebrew,  was  familiar  with  the  ancients, 
treatment  of  diseases.  Though  chemistry  and  had  penetrated  the  depths  of  philos- 
was  still  in  its  cradle,  yet  he  made  many  ophy  and  theology.  Among  Abelani's 
discoveries,  such  as  the  laudanum  of  Pur-  letters,  we  find  three  which  are  ascribed 
acebus,  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  the  sal  to  her,  full  of  fire,  genius  and  imagination, 
volatile,  etc.  He  intended  to  have  over-  The  two  drat  of  her  letters,  which  paint 
thrown  the  whole  science  of  medicine,  as  the  conflict  between  her  present  duties 
it  was  taught  in  the  schools,  which  he  and  former  feelings,  and  vividly  contrast 
criticised  with  mucb  justice;  but  what  he  the  inward  storm  of  the  passions  with  the 
produced  himself  was  much  more  uncer-  repose  of  the  cell,  furnished  Pope  with 
tain  than  all  the  existing  theories.  Ac-  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  one  of  his 
cording  to  him,  life  is  ruled  by  a  principal  best  productions.  [See  AixUmL) 
power,  which  he  called  Jlrchow,  the  rater.  Helots  ;  .slaves  m  Sparta.  The  name 
and  by  other  subordinate  powers.  The  is  generally  derived  from  the  town  of  He- 
system  of  Van  Helmout  resembles  that  of  los,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  carried 
Paracelsus,  yet  it  is  more  clear  and  scien-  off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Heracli- 
tific  Heimont  never  quitted  his  laborato-  dee,  about  1000  B.  C.  They  differed  from 
ry  during  the  thirty  years  lie  lived  in.Vil-  the  other  Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging 
vorde,  yet  he  asserts  that  he  cured  anpu-  individually  to  separate  masters  ;  they 
ally  more  than  a  thousand  men.  The  were  the  property  of  the  state,  which 
emperors  Rodolph  II,  Matthias  and  Per-  alone  had  the  disposal  of  their  life  and 
dinand  If,  invited  him  to  Vienna,  with  freedom.  They  formed  a  separate  class 
promises  of  wealth  and  dignities ;  but  he  of  inhabitants,  and  their  condition  was,  in 
preferred  the  independence  of  his  labors.-  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  boors 
uhy.  He  died  December  30, 1644.  Hav-  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  The  state 
ing  given  his  manuscripts,  before  his  assigned  them  to  certain  citizens,  by  whom 
death,  to  bis  son,  with  the  request  that  he  they  were  employed  in  private  labors, 
would  publish  them  if  he  thought  tit,  they  though  not  exclusively,  as  the  state  still 
were  printed  by  Elzevir.  exacted  certain  services  from  them.     Ag- 

Helmstaot  ;  a  town,  with  5200  inbab-  riculture  and  all  mechanical  arts  at  Spar- 

hauts,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.    The  ta  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Helots,  since 

university  of  Julia  Carolina,  established  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  prohibited  the  Spar- 

1576  in  Helmstodt,  was  suppressed  by  Je-  tans  from  ail  lucrative  occupations.     But 

rome,  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  December  the  Helots  were  also  obliged  to  bear  arms 

10, 1809:     The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  a  for  the  state,  in  case  of  necessity.     The 

seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers,  barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  were 

&c,  besides  manufactories  of  Unco,  cot-  exposed  often  excited  them  to  ineurrec- 

ton,  flannel,  soap,  hats,  liqueurs  and  per-  lion.     Their  dress,  by  which  they  were 

fumes.    In  the  neighborhood  is  a  mineral  contemptuously  distinguished    from   the 

spring.  free  Spartans,  consisted  of  cat's-skin,  and 

HeloIse,  EtoiaE,  or  Louis*,  celebrat-  a  leather  cap,  of  a  peculiar  shape.    Tbey 

ed  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  but  still  mora  were   sometimes  liberated  for  their  ser- 

on  account  of  her  love  for  Abelard,  was  vices,  or  for  a  sum  of  money.    If  tbeir 

horn  in  Paris,  in  1101.     After  her  cruel  numbers  increased  too  much,  the  young 

separation  from  her  illustrious  lover,  she  Spartans,  it  is  said,  were  sent  out  to  assBB- 

liecame  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Argen-  sinate    them.      These    expeditions    were 

teuil ;  but  she  attended  more  to  study  than  called  ipvnriin ;  but  this  account  has  been 

to  the  monastic  discipline  of  those  under  disputed.     Their  number  b  uncertain,  but 

her  charge,  who,  finally,  were  dispersed,  in  Thucydides  says  that  it  was  greater  than 

1129,  en  account  of  their  licentiousness,  that  of  the  slaves  in  any  other  Grecian 

She  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  Abe-  state.     It  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 

Urd,  and  entered,  with  some  of  her  nuns,  from  320,000  to  800,000.    They  several 

the  oratory  of  Paraclete,  where  she  found-  times  rose  against  their  masters,  but  were 

ed  a  new   convent.      Here  she  lived  in  always  finally  reduced, 

exemplary  piety.     The  bishops  loved  her  HxLsmaroas,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 

as  a  daughter,  the  abbots  as  a  sister,  and  Finland,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  a  seaport 

the  laity  as  a  mother.    Abelard,  at  her  re-  and  commercial  town,  with  an  excellent 

quest,  wrote  the  rules  for  her  convent,  and  strongly-fortified  harbor,  has  manu- 

which  were  confirmed  try  pope  Innocent  factories  of  sail-cloth  and  linen ;  popula 
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tioo,    B00O.      Since    the   cession  of   tiie  tion  of  his  law  studies,  lie  was  placed  by 

grand-duchy  to  Russia,  Helsiugtbra    has  his  father,  a  celebrated  physician,  Adrien 

been  made  the  capital,  ou  account  of  its  Helveuus,  at  Caen,  for  the   purpose  of 

commodious  situation  and  in  vicinity  to  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  finance. 

Petersburg.     October  1, 1819,  all  die  high-  At  the   age  of  23    years,    he   obtained, 

er  offices  of  the  government  were  inns-  through  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  the 

ferred  hither  from  Abo.    This  lias  promot-  honorable  ana  lucrative  post  of  a  farrner- 

ed  the  growth  of  the  place.     LaL  60"  IV  general.     Alive  to  all  the  pleasures  of  so- 

N. ;  loo,  30°  17'  E.  ciety,  which  were  now  placed  within  his 

Hel3t,  Bartholomew  van  der;  painter,  reach,  he  did   not  Buffer  himself  to   be 

bom  at  Haarlem,  in  1613.     Without  hav-  alienated  from  the  muses.      He  kept  up 

ing  studied  die  great  masters  of  the  Italian  his    early    intimacy   with    many    distin- 

Bchool,  he  attained  to  a  high  degree  uf  guished  men  of  letters,  and,  with  a  noble 

excellence  as  a  portrait  painter.     "  Before  liberality,  supported  several  young  men  of 

I  had  seen  the  worksof  this  painter,"  says  talents.    As  farmer-general,  be  was  dis- 

Falcouet,   "  I  (bund  it  difficult  to  credit  tinguished  by   his  mildness   and    indul- 

thoee  who  thought  him  superior  to  Rein-  gence   from   his  colleagues,  whose   base 

brandt,  Van  Dyke,  and  similar  masters.  practices  filled  him  widi  indignation.     He 

Since  I  have  exuinined  them  closely,  I  theieforeresignedhisoflice.andpurchased 

believe  that,  without  prejudice,  Heist  is,  the  place  of  maitrc  iTMttl  to  the  queen, 

in  some  respects,  superior  to  those  great  So  ambitious  was  he  of  every  sort  of  ap- 

paintera,  for  his  style  is  more  true  to  na-  pkuise,  that  he  even  danced  on  one  occs- 

ture,*1  Sic.     All  hw  works  show  a  grand  eion   at  the  opera.     He   aspired  no  lew 

manner ;  there  is  nothing  frigid  nor  stiff,  ufier  literary  fame.    At  first  he  directed 

His  drapery  is  flowing;  his  figures  well  bis  efforts  to  the  mathematics,  because  he 

drawn;  the  accessory  P*1*8  are  closely  once  saw  a  circle  of  the  most  beautiful 

copied  from  nature.      Tbe  year  of  his  ladies  surrounding  the  ugly  geometrician 

death  is  unknown ;  it  is  only  certain  that  Maupertuis,  in  die  garden  Of  the  Tuile- 

he  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  that  his  son  ties.     He  next  attempted  to  rival  Voltain- 

was  also  a  good  portrait  painter.  by  a  number  of  philosophical  epistles,  and 

Helvetia.     Between  the  Rhone  ami  he  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy, 

tbe  Rhine,  the  Jura  and  the  Rhajtian  Alps  Tbe   brilliant  success  of   Montesquieu's 

(in  the  canton  of  the  Orisons),  lived  the  Esprit  da  Lois,  then  inspired  him  wilh 

Halvetii,  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  nation,  more  the  bold  resolution  of  preparing  a  similar 

numerous  and  warlike  than  the  neighbor,  work.     He  therefore  determined  to  retire 

ing  Gallic  tribes.      They  were  not  known  into  solitude.     But  he  wished  to  sweeten 

to  tbe  Romans  until  the  time  of  Julius  his  retreat  by  tbe  society  of  a  wife,  and,  in 

Csssar,  wbo,BsgoveniorofUaul, prevented  1751, he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Ligni- 

their  intended  emigration,  and  after  many  ville,  no  less  distinguished  for  her  beaut}' 

bloody  battles,   in  which  even  the  Helve-  than  her  wit.     In  the  retirement  of  Ids 

dan   women   fought,  pressed  them  back  estate  of  Vote,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 

within  their  frontiers.     Helvetia,  which  to  the  happiness  of  his  dependants,  to 

was  lens  extensive  than  the  present  Swit-  domestic  enjoyments,  and  to  study.      In 

Zetland,  was  divided  into  four  districts,  1758,  be  published  his  book  De  PEaprii, 

which  had  an  entirely  democraticnl  con-  the  materialism  of  which  drew  upon  him 

sortition.    Cawar  subjected  the  country  to  many  attacks.     Objectionable  as  the  doc- 

the  dominion  of  die  Romans,  who  estab-  trines  in  this  work  may  be,  it  undeniably  ' 

lisbed  several  colonies  there,  the  names  contains  tbe   most   various    information. 

of  which  only   have  remained  (for  ex-  Helveuus  went,  in  1764,  to  England,  and, 

ample,  Augusta  Rauracorum  in  the  Frick-  the  year  afterwards,  to  Germany,  whew 

thalj,  and  introduced  Roman  civilization.  Frederic   the   Great  and  other  German 

Christianity  was    afterwards    introduced  princes  received  him  with  many  pronfe  of 

into  Helvetia.    (See  Suntzerland.)  esteem.    After  his  return  to  Franco,  he 

Helvetius,   Claude  Adrien,   bom    at  published  his  work  De  F Homme,  which  is 

Paris,  1715,  received  a  careful  education,  to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 

The  tales  of   Lafbntaine    delighted    his  former,  and  contains  a  fuller  develope- 

childhood,  as  Homer  and  Currius  copti-  meat  of  the  doctrines  hud  down  in  it; 

vated  his  youth.     The  study  of  Locke's  but,  at  the  same  time,   many  new  ones, 

Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at  particularly  such  as  relnto  to  the  science 

the  college  of  Louis-lc-Grand,  inspired  of  education.     Helvetius   died  in   1771, 

him  with  n  love  of  philosophy,  to  which  in  Paris.     Besides  the  above-mentioned 

be  remained  faithful.     After  the  termina-  works,  he  wrote  epistles  in  verse,  and  an 
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allegorical  poem,  Lr.  Ronhew.  There  are  3.100.  It  consists,  according  toGmelin,  of 
several  complete  editions  of  his  writings,  silex,  33258 ;  glucine  and  a  little  alumine, 
His  wife,  daughter  of  die  count  Lignivifle,  12.029;  protoxide  of  manganese,  31.817; 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  women  of  protoxide  of  iron,  5.564 ;  sulphuret  of  man- 
ner rime.  After  his  death,  she  retired  to  ganese,  14.000;  and  volatile  matter,  1355. 
Auteuil,  where  her  house,  like  that  of  Helvoet sluts  ;  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
MadaroeGeotrrin,  became  the  rendezvous  ince  of  Holland  and  kingdom  of  the 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  and  art-  Netherlands,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ietsofherunie.  She  died  Aug.  12,  1800,  island  of  Voom;  12  miles  W.  Don;  15 
at  Auteuil.  (q.  v.]  S.  W.  Rotterdam  ;  Ion.  4°  &  E. ;  lat  51° 

Helviu,  Amalia  von ;  bom  at  Weimar,  50'  N. ;  population,  1206.  It  has  a  good 
Aug.  16,  1776,  one  of  the  moat  distin-  harbor,  about  12  miles  from  the  open  sea, 
guished  female  poets  of  Germany.  Her  in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  capable  of 
father  travelled  in  France,  England,  Hoi-  holding  the  whole  fleet  of  the  country, 
land,  and  resided  seven  years  in  the  In-  The  town  is  small,  but  well  defended 
dies ;  and  the  mind  of  the  lively  girl  was  with  strong  fortifications.  This  is  the 
early  awakened  by  his  narratives  of  what  general  port  for  packets  from  England, 
be  had  seen  and  hoard  in  foreign  coun-  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Harwich.  Here 
tries.  When  eight  years  old,  she  spoke  is  a  naval  school  The  ship  channel, 
English  and  French  fluently,  besides  her  from  Rotterdam  to  Hetvoetsluys,  was  corn- 
mother  tongue.  She  had  just  reached  pleted  in  November,  1830.  William  III 
the  age  of  12  years,  when  she  lost  her  sailed  from  this  port  for  England,  Nov. 
fiubcr;  and  the  lady  who  now  had  charge  11,  1688,  with  14,000  men. 
of  her  education  kept  her  so  closely  cm-  Hemerodromi  ;  a  kind  of  couriers 
(Joyed,  that  her  poetic  spirit  found  no.  among  the  .Greeks,  famous  for  their  ex- 
opportunity  to  develops  itself.  She  had  Inordinary  swiftness,  and  used,  on  that 
already  begun  to  make  rhymes,  before  she  account,  by  the  state,  as  messengers. 
was  seven  years  old.  In  her  15th  year.  They  were  employed,  not  only  in  tunes 
she  went  to  reside  at  Weimar,  and  soon  af-  of  peace,  for  the  convey  an™  of  letters, 
ter  become  acquainted  with  Burger,  Holt  v,  but  also  in  war,  as  spies  end  bearers  of 
Stolberg,  and  other  poets  of  the  time.  At  orders.  Of  their  great  swiftness,  the  sa- 
tins period  she  began  to  team  Greek,  and,  cients  report  several  instances, 
four  weeks  after  entering  on  the  study,  Hemlock.  It  is  Still  a  matter  in  ths- 
was  able  to  commence  the  reading  of  pute,  whether  the  hemlock,  so  celebrated 
Homer.  A  little  poem,  written  by  her,  among  the  ancients,  and  used  at  Athena 
was  presented  to  Louisa,  duchess  of  Wei-  for  the  execution  of  those  condemned  to 
mar,  and  found  its  way  to  Schiller,  who  death,  was  the  plant  at  present  denomi- 
invited  the  fair  author  to  his  house  at  nated  by  botanists  emtaau  maetdatum,  or 
Jena.  Gdthe  then  passed  much  of  his,  the  cicula  viroia.  These  are  both  umbel- 
dine  at  Jena,  and  the  young  poetess,  in  liferous  plants,  resembling  each  other ' 
their  society,  beard  the  most  instructive  somewhat  in  appearance,  but  differing 
observations  on  poetry  and  literature.  She  essentially  in  the  degree  of  their  virulence, 
was  afterwards  appointed  lady  of  the  court  the  acuta  being  by  far  the  moat  powerful. 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  Here  she  became  ac-  Another  opinion  is,  that  the  deadly  potion 
mutinied  with  her  future  husband,  whom  was  a  compound  of  the  juice  of  several 
she  afterwards  followed  to  Sweden.  Her  umbelliferous  plants.  The  contvm  maat- 
heohh  suffered  there,  and  she  returned  to  latum  is  now  naturalized  in  the  U.  States, 
ber  own  country.  In  1813,  she  published  and  is  an  upland  plant,  common  in  waste 
the  first  Tatchrnbuch  tier  Sagen  und  he-  places.  The  confusion  of  names  in  our 
gendrn.  She  has  translated  several  works  materia  rnedica,  has  rendered  this  plant 
from  the  Swedish,  among  others,  the  Fri-  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  acuta 
thiofs-Sagc  of  Es.  Tegner,  in  1836.  mattdtda,  a  truly  native  plant,  growing  in 

HcLvin ;  the  name  of  a  rare  mineral,  wet  places,  and  possessing  a  much  lees 

bestowed  by  Werner,  in  allusion  to  its  nauseous  odor  than  the  preceding,  but 

sun-yellow  color,  found  in  a  mine  near  vastly  more  dangerous  in  its  properties, 

Schwartzenburg,  in  Saxony,  disseminated  and  which  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths  in 

through  an  aggregate  of  chlorite,  blende  the  U.  States,  from  its  being  eaten  through 

and  fluor,  in  minute  tetrahedral  crystals,  mistake. 

ivitli  their  solid  angles  truncated.    These         Hemlock  Sfkvjck.    (See  Spruce.) 
crystals  cleave  parallel  to  the  bees  of  the        Hemmliho,  or  Hehmlictk,   Hans ;  an 

tegular  octahedron.     Its  hardness  is  about  eminent  painter,   who    lived    about   the 

the  same  with  quartz ;  its  specific  gravity,  middle   of  the    15th   century.     He   is 
30* 
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commonly  thought  to  have  beeu  bom  in  exempt  from  its  attacks.  The  bilious  ten)  - 
Flanders,  and  to  have  been  carried,  as  a  perament  seems  to  be  more  exposed  to  it 
l>o<)r  sick  seldier,  into  St.  John's  hospital,  titan  any  oilier.  Hen  are  often er affected 
at  Bruges,  where,  on  his  recovery,  his  ex-  with  it  than  women,  in  whom  it  is  some* 
traordiuary  genius  for  pointing  disclosed  times  produced  by  local  causes.  It  often 
itself.  According  to  later  researches,  lie  shows  itself  in  subjects  who  pass  sud- 
wtts  probably  bom  at  Constance,  and  went  dimly  from  an  active  to  a  sedentary  life,  or 
to  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  study  the  from  leanness  to  corpulency.  Any  cir- 
art  of  painting  in  the  school  of  Eyck.  De  cumstance  which  produces  a  tendency  or 
Bast,  of  Ghent,  asserts,  in  his  Mtttagtr  dtt  stagnation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremity 
.Sciences  tl  Arts  (1825,  No.  4 — 7),  that  the  of  the  rectum,  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
name  of  this  artist  was  Hans  Memlhig.  the  local  causes.  The  accumulation  of 
Of  his  works,  which  have  remained  in  the  fecal  matter  in  the  intestines,  efforts  to  ex- 
Netherlands,  the  above-mentioned  hospital  pel  urine,  the  pressure  produced  by  po- 
possesses  the  best ;  among  them,  a  reli-  lypi,  the  obstruction  of  any  of  the  viscera, 
quary  of  St.  Ursula,  of  which  Van  Kever-  especially  of  the  liver,  worms,  the  ire- 
berg  published  a  description  (1818),  under  quant  use  of  hot  bathing,  of  drastic  panes, 
the  title  Ursula,  Priaeust  BriUaaviqur.  and  particularly  of  aloes,  long  continu- 
(Capri*  la  IJgtnde  d  la  Prinlum  ance  in  a  sitting  posture,  riding  on  horse- 
tTHrmmtirig,  containing  also  information  back,  pregnancy,  the  accumulation  of  wn- 
on  the  other  works  of  this  artist.  ter  by.  ascites,— such  ore  some  of  the  ordi- 
Hemorrhaqe  (Greek  alus,  blood,  and  nary  causes  of  hemorrhoids.  They  are 
tnyn/a,  to  bum) ;  a  flux  of  blood  from  die  distinguished  into  several  sorts,  as  exter- 
vesseb  wliich  contain  it,  whether  proceed-  nal,  when  apparent  at  the  anus  ;  internal, 
rag  from  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  or  when  concealed  within  the  orifice,  bund 
any  other  cause.  Hemorrhages  produc-  or  open,  regular  or  irregular,  active  or 
ed  by  mechanical  causes,  belong  to  sur-  passive,  jieriwlicai  or  anomalous,  &e. 
gery ;  those  produced  by  internal  causes,  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
to  medicine.  The  cutaneous  system  is  quantity  of  blood  discharged  ;  it  is  usual- 
rarely,  and  the  cellular  and  serous  systems  ly  inconsiderable,  but,  in  some  cases,  is  so 
are  never,  the  seats  of  hemorrhages ;  that  great  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  subject, 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  the  most  sub-  The  quality,  color,  &c,  of  the  blood,  also 
ject  to  them.  The  symptoms  of  the  dis-  differ  in  different  cases.  The  number, 
:  not  leas  various  than  its  causes  seat  and  form   of  the   hemorrhoidal  ti 


and  its  seats,  and  the  treatment  must  of  mors  likewise  present  a  groat  variety  of 
course  be  adapted  to  all  these  different  appearances.  When  the  disease  is  pure- 
circumatances.  A  hemorrhage  from  the  ly  local,  we  may  attempt  its  cure  ;  but  in 
lungs  is  called  hemoptysis;  from  the  uri-  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  it  is  con- 
nary  organs,  hematuria ;  from  the  atom-  netted  with  some  other  affection,  or  with 
ach,  hemaUmtsi* ;  from  the  nose,  eputaxU.  the  constitution  of  the  subject.  In  these 
Hikorkhoidb  (Greek  *\ev,  and  £»,  to  cases,  if  the  tumors  are  not  troublesomo 
flowl;  literally,  a  flow  or  flux  of  blood,  on  account  of  their  size,  or  if  the  quanti- 
Until  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  this  word  ty  of  blood  discliarged  is  not  very  conoid- 
was  used,  conformably  to  its  etymology,  as  erable,  the  cure  may  be  attended  with  bad 
synonymous  with  hemorrhage.  It  was  consequences.  The  best  mode  of  treaf- 
afterwards  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  ment  is,  then,  to  recur  to  hygietie  rather 
indicate  the  flux  of  blood  at  the  extremity  than  medicinal  influences.  The  'subject 
of  the  rectum,  and  in  some  other  cases  should  avoid  violent  exercises  ;  but  mod- 
winch  were  considered  analogous  to  it ;  erate  exercise  will  be  round  beneficial  ; 
thus  we  hear  it  applied  to  the  flow  of  the  food  should  not  be  too  stimulating  or 
blood  from  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  nutritious.  Travelling,  or  an  active  life, 
bladder  and  the  matrix.  It  is  at  present  should  succeed  to  sedentary  habits.  The 
used  to  signify  a  particular  affection  of  constipation,  with  which  the  s  " 

the.  rectum,  although  the  disea-ie  in  not  al-  this  disease  are  liable  to  be  affect , 

ways  attended  with  a  flux ;  in  this  sense  be  remedied  by  laxatives  or  gentle  purga- 

it  is  also  called  pHu.      Certain  general  lives.     If  bathing  is  used,  it  should  be  in 

causes  may  produce  a  predisposition  to  lukewarm    or    cold  water.      Any  thing 

this  disease ;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  to  which  may  be  productive  of  a  local  heat, 

be  the  effect  of  a  hereditary  disposition  ;  should  be  avoided ;  as  warm  seats,  soft 

in  general,  it  manifests  itself  between  the  beds,  too  much  sleep.    If  the  pain  is  con 

period  of  puberty  and  old  age,  although  siderabie,  recourse  should  be  had  to  seda- 

mfknts  and  aged  people  are  not  entirely  lives,  gentle  bleeding,  leeches.    If  the  dis- 
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ease  appears  under  a  more  revere  form,  succeeds  so  net!  on  newly  cleared  lands, 
more  violent  remedies  will  become  neces-  It  should  be  town  more  or  tees  densely, 
sory.  If  tbe sanguineous  fluxion  becomes  according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
excessive,  particular  core  must  be  paid  to  tended ;  if  very  thick,  the  fibres  are  finer, 
regulate  it.  If  the  rumors  acquire  a  con-  have  a  better  lustre,  are  more  oiisily 
siderable  volume,  surreal  operations  may  bleached,  and  of  course  more  suitable  frr 
t  income  necessary.  If  any  bad  conse-  the  finer  kinds  of  cloth  ;  if  scattered  spor- 
iguences  result  from  the  suppression  of  ingly,  the  plants  attain  a  greater  elevation, 
die  hemorrhoids,  care  must  be  taken  to  produce  a  stronger,  coarser  and  longer 
give  the  blood  the  salutary  direction  fibre,  better  adapted  for  cordage.  Cure 
which  it  had  previously  :  this  may  be  ef-  should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  too 
tested  by  the  use  of  laxative  baths,  emol-  deeply  with  earth,  and  when  a  few  inches 
lietit  fomentations,  the  application  of  high,  it  should  be  thinned  and  cleared  of 
leeches  to  the  anus.  weeds;  once  is  sufficient,  for  the  hemp 
Mehf  [cannabit  sarim) ;  o  plant  lie-  soon  acquires  such  an  ascendency  as  to 
longing  to  the  same  family  with  the  hop  '  entirely  prevent  the  growth  of  other 
end  nettle,  extensively  cultivated,  and  im-  plants.  The  harvest  is  at  two  distinct 
nortant  on  account  of  the  various  uses  of  periods.  Soon  after  flowering,  the  male 
it*  seed  and  the  fibres  of  its  bark.  Poul-  plants  should  be  pulled  up  without  dis- 
try  and  small  birds  ore  very  fond  of  the  turning  the  roots  of  the  females,  which 
former,  and  it  furnishes  an  exprweed  oil,  ore  to  remain  some  weeks  longer,  iu  ar- 
ray good  for  burning,  and  also  employed  der  to  bring  the  seed  to  perfection.  With 
by  pointers ;  the  latter  is  made  into  cord-  unscientific  people,  however,  these  terms 
age,  ropes,  cables  and  cloth  of  every  qua!-  are  transposed,  the  malts  are  called  fi- 
ity,  from  tliat  used  for  the  sails  of  vessels  mala,  ana  vice  versa.  The  males  should 
to  the  fineness  of  linen.  The  stem  is  be  tied  immediately  in  bundles,  the  roots 
herbaceous,  upright,  simple,  slightly  pi-  cut  off  while  fresh,  the  upper  leaves  also 
lose,  attaining  the  height  of  four  to  six  beaten  off;  and  it  is  the  most  eligible  prac- 
feet ;  the  leaves  opposite  on  foot-stalks,  tice  to  immerse  them  in  water  without  de- 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  and  coarsely  lay,  for  rotting.  The  females,  which  are 
serrate  leaflets',  the  mole  flowers,  which  three  times  more  numerous  than  the 
are  on  separate  stems,  are  green,  resem-  males,  should  be  pulled  very  carefully, 
liling  those  of  the  hop,  and  consist  of  a  without  shaking  or  inclining  the  summits, 
live-leafed  perianth  and  five  stamens;  the  and  the  flail  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
female  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the  bruises  the  seed.  The  seed,  when  setM- 
frttit  is  a  little,  hard,  bivalve  capsule,  con-  rated,  should  be  spread  out,  turned  at  in- 
taining  a  single  seed.  The  plant  is  an-  tervals,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air, 
uuaL  and  possesses  a  strong  odor,  with  otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  fermen- 
intoxirating  and  narcotic  properties,  on  ration.  The  process  of  rotting  consists 
which  account  it  is  usual,  in  India  and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  substance 
other  Eastern  countries,  to  mix  the  leaves  which  envelopes  and  unites  the  fibres, 
with  tobacco  for  smoking.  It  is  a  native  and  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  iu 
of  India  and  Persia,  and  was  transported  stagnant  pools  than  in  running  water  or 
into  Europe,  where  it  is  now  cultivated  extensive  lakes — in  warm  Weather  than  in 
successfully,  even  in  the  northern  parts,  the  reverse.  The  time  requisite  varies 
In  the  U.  States,  the  hemp  has  become  from  5  to  IS  days,  even  in  stagnant 
naturalized  in  many  places,  and  is  com-  water.  The  water  in  which  hemp  has 
mon  in  waste  places,  along  road  sides,  been  rotted,  acquires  an  excessively  disa- 
&c  Though  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  greeablo  odor  and  taste,  proving  fatal  to 
the  U.  States,  it  soil  forms  a  large  article  fishes,  and  should  be  at  a  distance  from 
of  import  from  Europe,  and  particularly  any  inhabited  place,  test  it  engender  pesli- 
from  Russia.  The  seeds  do  not  preserve  lential  diseases ;  neither  should  it  be  per- 
tbeir  vegetative  properties  beyond  one  mined  to  corrupt  those  sources  which  are 
season,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil  used  for  drink  by  man  or  beast.  When 
they  contain.  Their  goodness  may  also  water  is  not  at  band,  hemp  may  be  rotted 
be  determined  by  the  taste.  If  an  acrid  in  the  open  air,  by  spreading  it  at  night 
or  rancid  flavor  be  present,  the  seeds  have  upon  ths  green-sward,  and  heaping  it  to- 
lost  lbs  power  of  germination  ;  all  that  gether  in  the  morning  before  the  sun's 
have  a  white  or  pale  greenish  color  rays  have  much  power.  In  wet  weather, 
should  likewise  be  rejected.  A  strong,  it  may  be  left  on  the  ground  during  the 
heavily  manured  soil,  is  the  most  suitable  whole  day,  and,  should  the  nights  be  very 
for  its  cultivation ;  on  which  account  it  dry,  it  is  better  to  water  it.  This  process  is 
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colled  dcw-nltinfr,  and  is  very  tedious,  re-  dialect.  Hemsterhuis  was  not  less  fiuiiil - 
quiring  three,  six  or  even  eight  weeks,  iar  with  Latin,  although  his  style  in  that 
Another  method,  again,  is  by  placing  it  in  language  wants  the  easy  grace  which  we 
u  pit,  and  covering  tt  with  about  a  foot  of  find  in  Ruhnken.  This  philologist  and 
earth,  after  having  watered  it  abundantly  a  Valkenaer  were  his  mom  distinguished 
.  Mingle  time ;  but  even  this  method  requires  pupils.  His  principal  works  are  the 
doiihle  the  time  of  water.  After  being  above-mentioned  edition  of  the  Onomaj- 
rotted  and  rapidly  dried,  the  hemp  is  ready  tiron  of  Julius  Pollux,  Select  Dialogues 
for  combiug,  besting,  &c.  ;  but  these  sub-  of  Luciun,  and  the  Plutus  of  Aristopha- 
sequent  manipulations  are  found  by  expe-  nee.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
rieuce  to  be  very  unhealthy,  probably  on  excellent  annotations  and  emendations  to 
account  of  the  fine,  penetrating  dust  which  different  authors,  and  several  academical 
is  created ;  wherefore,  in  this  instance,  at  discourses.  He  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
least,  the  employment  of  some  of  the  va-  ness  and  modesty  of  character,  and  was 
rious  machines  which  have  been  invented  entirely  exempt  from  the  severe  and  dog- 
is  supported  oh  thepleo  of  humanity.  matical  tone  of  many  of  the  Dutch  phi- 
HEMSTEaHCis,  Tiberius,  a  Dutch  phi-  lologists.  His  grateful  pupil  and  friend, 
lalogist,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  par-  Ruhnken,  in  the  classical  memoir  which 
ticulurly  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Ian-  .  he  has  consecrated  to  his  memory,  gives 
giiagea,  and  for  the  new  philological  some  fine  traits  of  his  character.  Jac. 
school  which  he  founded,  was  bom  at  Geel  has  published  from  the  manuscripts 
Groningen,  in  1685,  died  in  1756,  at  Ley-  of  Hemsterbuis,  which  are  preserved  in 
den,  where  he  was  professor  of  the  Greek  the  library  at  Leyden,  Anecdote  Hemter 
language  and  of  history.  His  father  was  hiaiana  (Leyden  and  Leipsic,  18251. 
i  learned  and  respectable  physician  in  Hsmstekhdis,  Francis;  son  of  the  pre- 
...            -            ,         .             .      .  ,.  ,.           m    .,,.,..  .      wnjc[1 

tedtbe 

year,  he  entered  the  university  of  his  na-  study  of  philosophy,  in  particular  that  of 
live  city,  where  he  studied  particularly  Socrates,  which  speaks  m  all  his  ptoduc- 
inalhematics.  Some  years  afterwards,  lie  lions-  Hence  his  predilection  for  the  ani 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  comnus-  mated  form  of  tbe  dialogue,  iu  preference 
{dotted  to  arrange  the  manuscripts  in  the  to  a  systematic  method.  The  sensual  sys- 
library  of  the  university.  He  was  not  90  tern  of  Locke  was  the  foundation  of  bis 
years  old  when  he  was  appointed  profes-  philosophy,  but  was  extended  by  him  with 
par  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  great  acuteness,  interwoven  with  obsem- 
Amsterriam.  Here  he  entered  into  the  phi-  ttonsof  his  own,  and  exhibited  in  a  man- 
lological  career.  He  now  undertook  an  ner  full  of  life  and  taste.  In  the  society 
edition  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicographer,  of  the  princess  GeUitzin,  to  whom  he 
and  was  thus  led  into  a  correspondence  dedicated  several  of  his  writings,  under 
with  the  great  Bentley,  whose  overpower-  the  name  of  Diotima,  and  of  the  count  of 
iug,  though  friendly  criticism,  for  a  short  Furstenbeig,  he  made  a  journey  through 
time,  discouraged  the  youog  man.  But  Germany,  in  which  he  collected  a  rich 
he  soon  applied  himself  more  zealously  treasure  of  observations  on  the  fine  arts, 
to  tbe  study  of  all  the  Greek  authors,  iu  which  be  communicated  to  his  friend  and 
chronological  order,  and  with  such  sue-  colleague  Smeth,  in  a  1 
cess,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  written  in  Dutch,  and 
been  tbe  most  profound  Hellenist  of  tbe  French.  His  philosophical  views  he  has 
age.  He  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expressed,  in  particular,  in  the  dialogue 
words,  a  grammarian  and  critic  at  the  SapfojU  ou  dt  la  PhUoecpkic.  Another 
same  time,  and  he  united  to  this  the  most  class  of  his  writings  refers  chiefly  to  the 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  ah*  matters  philosophy  of  the  arts  and  to  archwology ; 
connected  in  any  manner  with  his  studies,  among  which,  the  LeUrt  tur  la  Sadptwt 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  foundation  (1760),  in  which  he  treats  on  the  objects 
of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  on  the  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  particular  of 
basis  of  analogy,  for  which  Joseph  Scaliger  sculpture,  and  on  their  different  periods. 
and  SaJmasiua  had  prepared  the  way.  By  The  dialogue  ArUUc  audita  Duntati  (3d 
this  analogical  method,  new  light  was  ediL,  1779)  is  devoted  to  the  philosophy 
shed  on  the  origin  and  signification  of  of  religion,  aa  well  as  the  celebrated  Let- 
words;  the  relation  of  single  words  to  trt  dt  Diodii  h  Diotmt  tur  CJitMhtwrn 
similar  ones  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  (1765),  which  was  first  made  known  and 
their  relation  to  the  Latin  language,  which  answered  by  his  friend  F.  J.  Jacobi  (Ee- 
fae  frequently  traced  back  to  the  j£olian  say  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza).    His 
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other  writings  are  a  dialogue  Akxii,  ou  dt  and,  like  others  of  the  same  natuiiil  fhmi- 

fJlgt  eTOr  (On  the  Golden  Age),  and  the  ly  {solanea),  possesses  n  heavy,  diaagreea- 

msaterly  Description  philoiophxrpit  dv  Co-  ble  odor,  and  dangerous  narcotic  proper- 

rarttre  du  feu  M.  Fr.  Fagel  (1773).      All  lies.     Cases  of  poisoning,  from  eating  this 

these  writings  were  collected  and  publish-  plunt  through  mistake,  have  been  frequent 

ed  by  Jaiiaen,  first  in  1799,  and  in  a  2d  in  Europe.   Thin  plant  has  been  imported 

edition  in  1609  (Paris,  in  2  vols.].     Of  the  front  the  eastern  continent,  and  has  now 

circumstances  of  his  lite,  we  know  noth-  become  naturalized   in  this  country,  oc- 

mg   more   particular,  than   that  he   was  curriiig  in  waste  places,  along  road-aidea, 

bom  in  1720,  that  he  resided  first  at  Ley-  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.     From  its 

den,  then  at  the  Hague,  as  a  private  indi-  narcotic  qualities,   it  is  occasionally  em- 

vidua! ;  that  be  occupied,  for  some  time,  ployed  in  medicine.    Twelve  species  of 

the  post  of  first  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  h/osa/amus  axe  known,  all  of  them  natives 

secretary  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  of  the  eastern  continent. 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  drawing        HEnnECisiLLiBLEs ;  n,  verse  of  11  syl- 

academy  at  Amsterdam.      He  died  at  the  lables,  which,  siuonc  the  ancients,  was  used 

Hague,  in  1790.  particularly  by  Catullus,  and  which  is  well 

Hehvb.    (See  Balkan.)  adapted  for  elegant  trifles.     The  measure 

He  vault,  Charles  John  Francis ;  pres-  is |  —  «  v  |  —  v  |  —  ^  |  —  ^ 

ident  of  the  paiiiement  of  Paris;  an  emi-  IIkngi.it,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
nent  French  historiau,  and  writer  on  po-  of  Kent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  brother 
me  literature.  He  was  the  son  of  a  far-  Horsa,  were  renowned  among  the  Saxons 
uter-general,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  for  their  bodily  strength  and  the  antiquity 
1685.  He  first  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  of  their  family,  which  derived  its  origin 
profession,  and  entered  among  the  fathers  in  a  direct  line  from  Odin.  In  449,  the 
of  the  oratory ;  but  he  quitted  that  socie-  Britons  sued  for  aid  from  the  Saxons, 
ty  for  the  long  robe,  and  obtained  the  against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
poets  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  in-  The  Saxons  had  long  been  desirous  of 
quests,  snd  superintendent  of  thefinsnees  invading  this  beautiful  island,  and  there- 
of the  queen's  household.  He  produced  fore  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Un- 
a  poem,  which,  in  1707,  obtained  a  prize  der  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
Iron)  the  French  academy.  In  1713,  his  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
tragedy  of  Cornelia  was  brought  ou  [he  attacked  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  and 
stage,  where,  however,  it  was  not  well  re-  defeated  them  near  Stamford.  The  vie- 
ceivp.d.  In  1723,  he  was  admitted  into  tory,  obtained  with  so  much  facility,  con- 
tbe  French  academy ;  and  he  also  became  vinced  them  that  they  could  easily  subdue 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  a  people  who  were  unable  to  resist  so 
and  belles-lettres,  and  of  other  literary  as-  feeble  an  enemy.  They  sent  intelligence 
sociatious.  He  was  intimately  connected  to  Saxony,  of  the  fertility  and  wealth  of 
with  madame  du  Deffand,  and  from  his  tbe  country,  and  represented  as  both  easy 
rank,  as  well  as  hk  talents,  he  held  a  dis-  snd  certain,  the  subjection  of  a  people 
anguished  station  among  the  Parisian  lit-  who  had  so  Ion p  forgotten  the  use  of  arms, 
erati.  His  Abrigi  Chronolcgique  de  TiSj-  and  who  were  divided  among  themselves, 
totre  dt  FYanct,  exhibiting  a  tabular  view  As  soon  as  they  had  received  reinforce- 
of  French  history,  has  been  translated  ments  from  home,  they  sought  occasion 
into  several  languages,  and  been  repeated-  for  a  quarrel,  under  the  pretext,  tliat  [hen- 
ry imitated ;  last  edition  (Paris,  1821),  con-  subsidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  supplies 
tin  i  led  by  Walckenaer.  He  was  also  the  withheld ;  and,  ceasing  to  dissemble  any 
author  of  comedies,  poems,  academical  longer,  they  united  with  the  Scots  and 
discourses,  Sec.  He  died  in  1770.  Iu  the  Picts,  and  attacked  the  Britons.  The  lat- 
following  year  was  published,  posthu-  ter  hod  taken  up  arms,  deposed  their  king, 
inousiy,  his  HLitoin  Crittqut  de  VEla-  Vortigem,  who  had  become  odious  by  bis 
Uwatment  dt*  Fhmptu  dans  le$  GrniUi  vices  and  by  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
42  vols.,  8vo.) ;  and  in  1806  appeared  his  policy,  and  placed  his  son  Vortimer 
Lei  ffiunrrs  inedties  du  President  Henault  upon  tbe  throne.  The  war  was  carried 
(8ro.).  ou  with  tbe  greatest  fury.  The  Aiiglo- 
Heithawr  (awwryonrti*  tnger) ;  a  her-  Saxons  penetrated  lo  the  interior  of  the 
baceous  annual  plant,  growing  to  the  country, laying  waste  all  before  them,  and 
height  of  about  two  feet,  with  sinuate  practising  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  veined  with  The  Britons  were  forced  lo  flee  or  submit 
purple,  and  situated  in  the  oxila  of  the  su-  to  the  yoke  of  the  victors.  Some  fled  to 
perior  leaves.     The  whole  plant  is  hairy,     Amiorica  (Haute-Brtiagnt),  to  which  they 
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..-.     __J,  who  had  lost  meat,  he  reeig _-  ..rr ,  „._ 

)  the  btitile  near  Ezlesfurd  commenced  public  orator.  Having  aw  n- 
[iiow  Aikford),  founded  the  kingdom  of  ed  a  chapel  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
Kent,  which  embraces  the  present  counties  port  market,  he  gave  lectures  on  theolog- 
of  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  pan  of  ical  topics  on  Sundays,  end  other  subjects 
Surrey.  He  established  his  residence  in  on  Wednesdays,  every  week.  Novelty 
Canterbury,  and  died  about  the  year  488,  procured  him  a  multitude  of  hearers ;  but 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  A  he  was  too  imprudent  to  gain  any  peroia- 
brother  and  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  call'  neut  advantage  from  his  project.  After 
ed  over  to  England,  settled  in  Northum-  having  served  as  a  butt  for  the  satirical 
beriond.  Their  example  was  followed  by  wits,  poets  and  painters  of  his  time,  he  re- 
other  chiefs,  who  founded  the  Saxon  moved  his  oratory  to  Clare  market,  and 
Heptarchy.  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity  and  eon- 

Hcnee,  Henry  Philip  Conrad,  vice-  tempt,  previously  to  lus  death  in  1756. 
president  of  the  consistory  of  Woltenbut-  IIeklopem;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Del- 
tel,  first  professor  of  theology  at  Helm-  aware,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay. 
et3.de,  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Brunswick,  It  is  18  miles  south-west  of  cape  Hay. 
was  bom  in  1753,  at  Hehlen.  His  father's  Latitude  of  the  light-house  on  the  cape, 
death  left  him,  at  the  age  of  IS  years,  in  38°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  75"  Iff  W.  The  light- 
indigence,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  house  is  of  an  octagon  form,  handsomely 
liberality  of  some  wealthy  patrons.  He  built  of  stone,  115  feet  high,  and  its  foun- 
applied  himself  particularly  to  philology,  dation  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  level 


His  favorite  author  was  Quiptilian,  with  a  of  die  sea. 
translation  of  whom  he  began  his  liiera-  Heuha  Plant  (Lautonia  alba),  the 
ry  career.  Henke  was  one  of  the  editors  Cyprus  of  the  ancients,  is  a  shrub  bearing 
of  the  Latin  Journal,  then  published  un-  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  numerous  small 
der  the  direction  of  Schirac,  professor  iu  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal 
Helmstildt,  and  received  his  degrees  in  the  panicles,  and  possess  an  agreeable  odor, 
philosophical  faculty.  In  1778,  he  reeeiv-  Externally  it  bears  considerable  resent- 
ed the  place  of  a  professor  extraordinary  blance  to  the  European  privet,  but  belongs 
of  theology  at  Helmstadt.  His  literary  to  the  natural  family  lythrariea  It  grows 
reputation  was  founded  on  his  Eoclesi-  iu  moist  situations  throughout  the  north  of 
astical  History,  of  which  the  fust  volume  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia  and  the  East  Indies, 
appeared  iu  1788,  and  which  passed  andhasacquired  celebrity  from  being  used 
through  several  new  editions  before  it  was  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  dye 
completed  by  Voter,  8  vols.  (Kdnigsberg,  the  nails  of  their  fingers,  and  the  manes, 
1820.)  This  book  contains  a  treasure  of  hoofs,  &c,  of  their  horses.  For  this  pur- 
historical  learning-  Henke  wasan  enemy  pose  the  leaves  are  dried,  powdered,  and 
of  that  dogmatical  theology,  which  im-  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water,  which, 
poses  constraints  on  opinion,  and  discour-  when  applied  to  the  obove-mcutioued 
ages  free  investigation.  He  was  a  Protest'  parts,  leaves  a  yellow  color,  requiring,  how- 
ant,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His  ever,  to  be  renewed  every  three  or  four 
work  on  dogmatics  is  written  in  classical  weeks.  The  Egyptian  mummies  have 
Latin,  and  is  another  proof  of  his  leam-  their  nails  Htai nod  yellow,  probably  by  the 
Ingmthe  history  of  theology.  He  went,  useof  theheuna.  This  circumstance,  how- 
in  1607,  as  deputy  for  Brunswick  to  Paris,  ever,  is  by  some  referred  to  tbe  various 
to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Westphalia,  drugsusedin  the  process  of  embakning.  It 
He  died  Hay  %  1809.  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Henlet,  John;  an  English  clergyman,  powdered  leaves  form  a  large  article  of 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  but  prin-  export  to  Persia  and  the  Turkish  posses 
cipolly  distinguished  for  tbe  irregularity  of  sions.  The  coloring  matter  of  this  plant 
his  conduct,  and  commonly  known,  to-  is  very  abundant,  and  it  may  be  ndvanta- 
wards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  geously  used  for  dyeing  woollens,  not  only 
the  title  of  Orator  Henley.  He  was  edu-  yellow,  but  brown  of  various  shades,  pro. 
coted  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  vided  thai  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron  be 
orders.     After  having  conducted  a  free  employed. 

school,  and  held  a  curacy,  he  grew  tired  Hennepin,  Louis,  a  French  recollet  fti- 
of  his  secluded  situation,  and  went  to  ar,  a  missionary  and  a  traveller  in  North 
London  in  search  of  an  ampler  field  for  America,  was  born  in  Flanders  about 
his  abilities.  He  was  first  engaged  as  a  16*0.  He  entered  a  convent,  and,  being 
jireachcratauEpiscopalchapeL  Dissatis-  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Calais  and  Dun- 
ned with  his  prospects  of  church  prefer-  kirk,  the  stories  he  heard  from  the  sailors 
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inspired  liim  with  a  desire  to  visit  distant  Charles  II,  under  tbe  title  or  ditches  of 
countries.  At  length  he  embarked  for  Portsmouth),  accompanied  her.  The  per- 
Canada,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1675.  suasions  of  tbe  sister,  aided  by  the  charms 
Between  that  period  and  1688,  he  explored  of  her  companion,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  regions  afterwards  called  Louisiana,  Charles  II,  id  the  short  space  of  ten  days, 
and,  returning  to  Europe,  published  an  ac-  entirely  to  the  interest  of  Louis.  Soon 
count  of  bis  researches,  entitled  Dttcrip-  after  msdame  d'Orleans'  return  to  France, 
tion  de  la  Lomtxmt  TuncorUemcnt  d&cewtrU  while  all  were  eager  to  offer  their  con- 
«  rud-oiittt  de  la  AWtlle  Prance,  avtc  la  gratulations  on  her  success,  she  was  sud- 
Carle  da  Pom,  Us  Mavrt  tt  la  Maniirt  denly  seized  with  violent  pains,  which 
dt  Vimr  da  Saauagu  (Paris,  1683,  12mo.).  terminated  her  life  at  St.  Cloud,  June  3D, 
He  afterwards  produced  other  works,  con-  1670.  A  suspicion  of  poison  was  imme- 
tainiog  fuller  descriptions  of  the  result  of  diately  excited,  and,  although,  on  an  exam- 
ine observations.  ination  of  the  body  iu  the  presence  of  the 
Henrietta,  Anna,  of  England,  ilueheae  English  ambassador,  the  physicians  as- 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  king  Charles  I,  serted  tbe  contrary,  there  is  little  doubt, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  England,  June  16,  that  she  fell,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  a 
1644,  amidst  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  sacrifice  to  a  base  revenge.  It  may  be 
civil  war.  She  was  hardly  three  weeks  gathered  from  the  facts  collected  by  the 
old,  when  her  mother  fled  with  her  to  second  wife  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  tbe 
France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  princess  of  Bavaria,  and  from  other  ac- 
repeired  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  counts,  that  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  (the 
there  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  intimate  friend  of  her  husband)  was  cou- 
rier daughter.  Henrietta  united  with  great  sidered  the  contriver  of  this  detestable 
sweetness  of  character  the  charms  of  a  crime.  He  was  then  living  in  exile  iu 
beautiful  person.  Her  nuptials  with  the  Rome,  was  desirous  of  returning  to  France, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV,  Philip  of  France,  and  knew  her  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to 
ituke  of  Orleans,  were  celebrated  in  March,  his  return.  The  circumstance  that  Louis 
1661  ;  and  Louis  XIV,  to  whom  her  hand  XIV  permitted  the  chevalier,  two  years 
had  been  offered,  now  seemed  to  regret  after  the  death  of  the  duchess,  to  appear 
that  he  bad  refused  the  lovely  Henrietta,  again  at  court,  and  raised  him  to  the 
He  did  not  conceal  his  admiration  forher,  dignity  of  a  marshal  of  France,  by  no 
and  tbe  princess  is  said  not  to  have  re-  means  weakens  this  suspicion,  since  the 
mained  insensible-  to  the  homage  of  the  king  then  stood  in  need  of  the  influ- 
fung.  This  circumstance,  and  the  indis-  ence  of  the  chevalier  over  tbe  duke  of  Or- 
erenon  with  which  she  permitted  the  at-  leans.  The  sweetness  of  her  manners 
tentions  of  some  of  the  courtiers,  excited  made  this  unfortunate  princess  an  object 
the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  of  general  regret,  and  her  grace  and  beau- 
rendered  their  marriage  unhappy.  Hen-  ty  often  caused  her  to  be  compared  with 
rietta  would  have  suffered  more  from  her  still  more  unfortunate  ancestor,  Mary 
the  severe  and  gloomy  character  of  her  Stuart.  It  is  related  that  the  oral  confes- 
husband,  had  she  not  found  protection  iu  sion  made  to  Louis  XIV  by  the  mailre 
the  king,  who  afterwards  employed  her  if  hrttel  of  the  duchess,  entirely  convinced 
mediation  in  political  affairs.  Louis  XIV  the  king  of  the  guilt  of  the  chevalier  de 
was  desirous  of  detaching  her  brother,  Lorraine,  but  that  motives  of  policy,  both 
Charles  II,  from  the  triple  alliance  with  in  regard  to  his  brother  anil  to  England,  in- 
Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  accom-  duced  him  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  whole 
plish  his  plan  of  obtaining  possession  of  a  transaction,  and  to  leave  even  the  actual 
part  of  Holland.  As  the  common  method  perpetrator  of  it  unpunished.  Bossuet 
of  diplomatic  transactions  was  not  sul-  pronounced  her  funeral  oration, 
ficient  for  this  purpose,  Louis  resolved  to  Henut  I  (the  Finder;  a  surname  which, 
make  his  sister-in-law  his  confidant  in  according  to  the  account  of  recent  wri- 
thia  affair,  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans  ters,  he  received  from  the  circumstance 
embraced  hie  proposals  with  tbe  greater  that  the  messengers  of  the  German 
readiness,  as  they  flattered  her  pride,  and  princes,  sent  to  announce  bis  election, 
opened  a  wide  field  for  her  spirit  of  in-  found  him  engaged  in  fowling)  was  bona 
trigue.  She  went,  therefore,  in  1670,  with  in  the  year  876,  and  was  the  son  of  Otho 
tbe  court,  to  Flanders,  and,  under  pre-  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
tence  of  visiting  her  brother,  passed  over  refused  the  regal  dignity  offered  him  in 
to  Dover,  where  Charles  was  awaiting  her  912.  Henry,  on  tbe  death  of  his  father, 
arrival.  Mademoiselle  de  Keroual,  a  na-  became  duke  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia. 
five  ef  Brittany  (afterwards  mistress  of  He  was  elected  sovereign  of  Germany  in 
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919,  at  Fritzlar.  He  had  to  contend  with  of  all  their' booty  and  prisoners.  This 
anarchy  within  and  enemies  abroad,  but  success  was  the  fruit  of  the  iinprove- 
hisprudence  and  activity  overcame  these  menu  in  discipline  which  Henry  had  in- 
difficulties.  Lorraine,  which  had  been  troduced,  and  of  die  reputation  which  he 
separated  from  Germany  by  the  Western  bad  acquired  among  the  Germans,  who 
Franks,  Henry  reunited  to  the  German  now  willingly  supported  him.  The  Hun- 
empire  in  933,  and  erected  it  into  a  duchy,  gnrians  did  not  dare,  for  a  long  time  after. 
During  the  disturbances  in  Germany,  the  to  repeat  their  incursions  into  Germany. 
Hungarians  bad  often  made  inroads  with-  After  these  successes,  Henry  desired  to  go 
out  meeting  much  resistance,  and  com-  to  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  emperor 
pelled  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  A  at  Rome  :  but  be  died  in  936,  at  Merdle- 
general  of  the  Hungarians  having  been  ben,  a  little  more  than  60  years  old,  after 
made  prisoner,  Henry  released  him  with-  a  fortunate  and  glorious  reign  of  16  years, 
out  ransom,  and,  ill  934,  made  a  truce  of  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Qued- 
,  nine  years  with  these  barbarians  without  lingburg.  He  was  distinguished  for  excel- 
paying  tribute.  During  this  time,  he  im-  lent  qualities,  mental  and  bodily.  Hisnat- 
proved  the  art  of  war  among  the  G«r-  urallv  clear  understanding  supplied  hiade- 
mans,  exercised  the  troops,  andgave  a  new  fectsof  learning.  He  has  been  reproached 
arrangement  to  the  cavalry,  whose  heavy  for  his  love  of  snow,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
armor  hod  hitherto  prevented  it  from  el-  his  temper.  Whalhehadbegun,hissonand 
feeling  any  thing  against  the  Hungarian  successor,  Otbo  I,  gloriously  completed. 
light-horn.".  One  of  the  most  useful  IIkxiy  HI,  son  ofthcemperor  Conrad  II, 
measures  which  Henry  adopted  for  the  ami  descended  from  the  Snlinn  Franks,  won 
defence  of  Northern  Germany  was,  the  born  in  1017,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
surrounding  the  cities,  which  for  the  most  the  imperial  dignity,  1039.  Hehad  already 
part  were  nothing  but  a  collection  of  log  been  chosen  kingin  1027.  Nature  had  given 
and  mud  huts,  with  walls  and  ditches.  The  him  the  talents,  and  education  the  charac- 
ninth  pert  of  the  nobility  and  freemen  ter,  suitable  for  an  able  ruler.  The  church 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  these  cities,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  de- 
luid  those  who  remained  without  the  pendente  on  him.  Upon  his  first  journey 
city  had  habitations  provided  for  them  in  over  the  Alps,  in  1046,  he  deposed  three 
case  of  a  hostile  invasion  ;  provisions  popes,  put  upon  the  vacant  chair  a  new 
were  also  brought  in  from  the  country  for  one,  Clement  II,  and  established  his  right 
their  support  All  public  meetings  for  the  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  the  Roman 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  he  provided,  bishop  so  firmly,  that  as  long  as  he  lived 
should  be  held  in  these  cities.  These  the  papal  chair  was  filled  in  submission  to 
measures  gradually  formed  a  third  estate,  to  his  will.  The  remainder  of  the  clergy 
which  Germany  and  other  countries  are  were  also  under  his  strict  scrutiny.  In 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  progressive  eiv-  all  pans  of  bis  German,  Italian  ana  Bur- 
ilizsuon,  since  in  the  cities  originated  the  gundian  territories,  no  spiritual  dignitary 
mechanical  trades,  manufactures  and  com-  dared  to  bestow  any  important  office,  or  to 
merce.  While  Henry  thus  provided  for  appropriate  the  property  of  the  church, 
the  internal  regulation  of  Germany,  he  without  consulting  him.  The  temporal 
attended  no  less  to  the  protection  of  the  lords  he  held  not  merely  in  dependence, 
frontiers.  In  order  to  prevent  the  inva-  but  in  actual  subjection.  The  duchies 
none  of  the  Normans  or  Danes,  he  carried  and  counties  he  filled  or  left  vacant  at  his 
the  war  into  their  own  country,  and  thus  pleasure,  and  the  whole  empire  was  si 
extended  the  limits  of  Germany  over  the  length  changed  into  a  monarchy  depend- 
Eyderas  far  as  Sleswic,  where  he  founded  ent  upon  the  king  alone.  Henry  now 
a  Saxon  colony,  and  placed  a  margrave,  in  reigned  despotically,  but  displayed,  in  every 
931.  Different  Sclavonic  and  Wendish  thing  which  he  undertook,  a  steady  and 
tribes  in  the  Mark  and  in  Meissen,  as  well  persevering  spirit  All  classes  were  at 
as  die  Bohemians,  were  compelled  to  length  dissatisfied  with  him;  however, the 
submit  to  him ;  and  he  founded  the  mar-  priests  and  clergy,  on  account  of  his  great 
graviates  of  Meissen  in  937,  and  North  show  of  piety,  gave  him  their  approba- 
Saxony,  afterwards  Brandenburg,  in  931.  tion,  and  the  surname  of  the  pious.  Henrr 
At  the  end  of  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the  died  in  1056,  at  Bolhfidd,  after  he  had, 
Hungarians,  he  refused  the  tribute.  They  three  years  before,  caused  his  son  to  be 
entered  Thuringia  and  Saxony  with  two  chosen  his  successor, 
armies,  but  were  completely  routed  by  Hiitot  IV,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
Henry  before  Merseburgfin  933  and  934).  was  bom  in  1050,  end  at  the  death 
Tliev  were  obliged  to  flee  with  the  loss  of  his  father   was  only  five  years    old. 
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At  the  age   of  15,  Henry  assumed   the  in  not  disposed  to  fulfil  the  hard  ciimli- 

govemment  at  the  diet   of  Goelar.    The  (ions  imposed   on  him,  and  offered  him 

pernicious  counsels  Of  Adalbert,  archbiah-  their  assistance.      The   German   prince*, 

op  of  Bremen,  soon   produced   troubles,  however,  at  the   instigation   of  the  pope, 

•specially  in  Saxony,  where  Henry  com-  assembled  at  Foreheiin  in  1077,  and  elect- 

tmKed  many  nets  of  violence.     The  Sox-  ed  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  king.  Henry 

wis  joined  with  the  inhabitants  of  Thurin-  hastened  back  to  Germany,  ami  overcome 

gia,  who  suffered  under  the  same  griev-  his  rival,  who  los!   hie  life  in  battle,  in 

artoes,   and    drove  Henry  from    Saxony  1080.      Henry's  next   adversaries,    Her- 

(1073),  destroyed   many    of  the    castles  mann  of  Luxemburg,  and   Egbert,  n 


(1073). 
which 


be  bad  built  to  overawe  the  inhab-  grave  of  Thuringis,  were  still  leas  able  to 

nanm,  and  compelled  him  the  same  year  oppose  him.     Gregory  again  excommu- 

to  an  accommodation,  in  which  the  de-  tucated  Henry ;  but,  at  the  council  of  Brix- 

struction    of  the  remaining   castles  was  en,uil06G,bewasdeposed  by  the  German 

stipulated,      Bui  some  churches  having  and  Indian  bishops  as  a  heretic  and  a  aor- 

been.  destroyed  by  the  populace,  Henry  cerer.     Id    1061,    Henry  marched    into 

accused  the  Saxons  to  the  pope  of  sacn-  Italy,  to  take  vengeance  on  Gregory,  who 

lege,  and  thus  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  had  abut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St 

interfere  as  umpire.    The  Saxons  offered  Angelo,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 

to  make  every   satisfaction  ;   but  Henry  at  Rome,  by  the  pope,  Clement  III,  whom 

suddenly  invaded  their   territory  with  a  he  had  himself  named.      Gregory   took 

powerful   army,  and    attacked  them,  in  refuge  among  the  Normans  m   Calabria, 

1075,    at  Laugenaalza   on    the    Uustrut,  and  died  at  Salerno  in  1065.    The  diseat- 

where  they  suffered  a  total  defeat    Henry  israction  against  Henry  in  Germany  had 

took  all  their  princes  and  nobles  prisoners,  not  subsided  ;  his  oldest  son,  Conrad,  re- 
L   "    '      — '- 1  him,  but  was  overcome, 
n  1101,  deserted  by 


sent  them  into  olber  countries,  and  treated  belled  against  hi 
the  people  bke  an  angry  victor.  The  Sax-  and  died  at  Flore 
one,  in  tun,  now  complained  to  the  pope,    bis  partisans.    Hi 


the  papal  chair  some  years  be-    (1097),  and  crowned.    But  the  latter,  re- 


Gregory  ' 
elevated  t< 
fore,  with 

court,  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  government  during  th 
extend  his  power,  and,  in  1076,  summoned  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  into  rebel- 
Henry,  under  penalty  of  excommunica-  lion.  He  made  himself  master  of  his 
toon,  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome,  and  father's  person  in  1105,  by  stratagem,  and 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  Saxons,  compelled  htm  to  abdicate  the  throne  at 
Henry  regarded  mis  threat  so  little,  that  he  Ingelheim.     Henry  IV  ended  his  life  and 


bled  by  his  order  at  Worms,  tc  ___. 
their  obedience  to  the  pope.  Gregory,  munication,  was  not  buried  till  five  years 
however,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex-  after,  when  the  sentence  was  taken  off, 
communication  against  him,  and  absolved  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Spire, 
bis  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  He  bad  received  from  nature  good  talents, 
Henry  soon  found  himself  deserted,  and  prudence  and  courage,  but  his  defective 
in  danger  of  losing  every  thing.  In  this  education  had  rendered  him  in  the  highest 
state  of  affairs,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  dean*  stubborn.  He  was  an  able  warrior, 
Italy  aad  make  his  submission  to  the  pope,  and  was  victorious  hi  6S  banks. 
He  found  Gregory  at  Caoossa,  not  far  HsonT  V,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
from  Regno,  a  strong  castle  belonging  to  preceding,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  born 
Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  whither  ho  in  the  year  1081.  He  made  himself  dia- 
had  retired  for  security.  Three  days  sue-  gracefully  notorious  by  hie  conspiracy 
cesaively,  Henry  appeared  in  a  penitential  against  his  father,  and  by  hie  cruel  treat- 
dress,  in  the  court  of  the  csstle,  before  he  ment  of  him.  Scarcely  had  Henry  V 
could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  pope.  He  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  declared 
was  released  from  the  excommunication  himself  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
only  under  the  rnoatserere  conditions,  viz.  Romish  court,  and  the  unfortunate  quea- 
to  be  obedient  to  the  pope  in  all  things,  lion  of  investiture  anew  distracted  the 
&c  The  insolence  with  which  the  pope  empire.  A  war  commenced  hy  him 
used  hit  victory  produced  a  reaction ;  the  against  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  was 
Italian  princes,  who  had  long  been  dissat-  unfortunate.  Inllll.faeinarriedMarilda, 
iafied  with  Gregory,  and  were  desirous  of  the  daughterof  Henry  I,  king  of  England; 
deposiiig  him,  gathered  round  Henry,  who  and  the  rich  dowry  of  this  princess  gave 
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him  the  means  of  undertaking  an  experli-  son,  a.  ruler  without  power,  without  fideli- 
tion  over  the  Alps,  in  order  to  receive  the  ty,  tun!  without  religion.  During  his  reign, 
imperial  crown  from  the  pope  in  Rome,  the  vassals  and  feudal  tenant*  oft  he  crown 
But,  as  Pascal  would  consent  to  confer  it  made  themselves  independent  prince  (sand 
"■■-*-  the  political  and  national  division  of  Ger- 
_  many  was,  as  it  were,  sanctioned  for  pos- 
ory,  should  be  formally  conceded,  and  aa  ferity.  He  was  the  last  ruler  of  the  isjrpe- 
the  bishops  continued  to  add  fuel  to  the  rial  family  of  the  Franks,  which  was  suo 
fire  which  was  already  kindled,  Henry  ceeded  by  the  Suabian  house. 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  Heuht  VII,  emperor  of  Germany,  son 
by  an  act  of  violence.  He  caused  the  of  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  was  chosen 
pope  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  altar,  emperor  Nov.  29,  1308,  after  an  interreg- 
while  at  mass,  and  cut  down,  in  the  num  of  seven  months  from  the  death  of 
streets  of  Route,  all  who  opposed  him.  Albert  I.  He  was  the  first  German  em- 
After  an  imprisonment  of  two  months,  peror  who  was  chosen  solely  by  the  elec- 
Pascal  yielded ;  Henry  was  crowned  with-  torn,  without  the  interference  of  the  other 
out  any  new  conditions,  and,  upon  his  estates  of  the  empire.  Charles  of  Valuta 
knees,  received  from  the  proud  prelate  the  was  his  competitor.  Henry,  however, 
to  inter,  in  consecrated  ground,  obtained  the  preference,  chiefly  through 
of  his  unhappy  father,  whom  the  agency  of  Clement  V,  who,  although  a 
iself  conspired  against  The  Frenchman  by  birth,  declared  himself 
disturbances  in  Germany  soon  brought  secretly  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Lorraine. 
Henry  back  from  Italy.  While  he  was  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  government 
engaged  in  SghtingagairiBtLothaire,duke  was  to  punish  the  murderers  of  Albert  I. 
of  Saxony,  the  Roman  bishop  excited  a  (q.  v.)  By  the  marriage  of  tua  son  John 
rebellion  m  Italy,  and  among  the  princes  with  the  heiress  of  Bohemia,.  Henry  se- 
of  the  German  empire,  against  him,  and  cured  to  his  family  this  important  king- 
declared  that  the  peace  which  hod  been  dom,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry,  duke  of 
concluded  with  the  emperor  was  compul-  Carinthia,  who  was  the  next  heir.  Ho 
eory.  This  war  continued  two  years,  and  then  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and 
devastated  Germany  in  a  shocking  man-  compelled  the  Milanese  to  place  upon  his 
Iter ;  after  which,  Henry  made  a  second  head  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  Hen- 
expedition  to  Italy,  and  compelled  Pascal  ry  suppressed,  by  force,  the  revolt  which 
to  fly  to  Apu  lie.  After  his  death,  which  then  broke  out  in  Upper  Italy ;  took  Cre- 
soon  took  place,  the  cardinals  elected  mona,  Lodi,  Brescia,  by  storm;  caused 
Galatius  II.  Henry,  dissatisfied  with  this,  bis  chancellor  Turiani,  the  secret  leader 
caused  Bourdin,  archbishop  of  Brega,  un-  of  this  insurrection,  to  be  burnt,  and  then 
der  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII,  to  be  went  to  Rome,  of  which  Robert,  king  of 
chosen.  Galatius  went  to  Vienna,  where  Naples,  had  possession,  and  refused  him 
he  collected  together  a  council,  and  ex-  entrance.  Having  captured  the  city,  he 
communicated  Henry.  The  successor  of  was  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  two 
Galatius,  Calixtus  II,  did  the  same  at  the  cardinals,  while,  in  the  streets  and  dif- 
council  of  Rheims.  By  this,  and  by  the  ferent  quarters  of  the  city,  the  work  of 
continual  insurrections  of  the  nobility  of  murder  and  pillage  was  still  going  on. 
the  kingdom,  Henry  was  at  length  com-  He  then  inarched  to  Florence,  put  Robert 
pelled  to  yield.  He  subscribed,  in  1129,  of  Naples  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
the  concordat  of  Worms,  in  which  he  and  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
declared  his  renunciation  of  the  right  of  and  Lucca  with  death  if  the;  did  not  in- 
investiture  by  the  ring  and  staff,  and  con-  stantly  surrender.  Notwithstanding  this, 
finned  to  all  the  churches  the  free  choke  they  defended  themselves  vigorously ;  and, 
of  their  prelates;  but  the  choice  of  the  as  Henry  was  marching  against  Naples, 
bishops  and  abbots  of  the  German  king-  he  died  suddenly  at  Buonconvento,  Aug. 
dom  was  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  24,  1313,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 
the  emperor,  and  the  person  elected  was  There  is  a  story  that  he  died  of  poison, 
to  receive  investiture  from  the  emper-  administered  by  a  Dominican  named  Mori  - 
or,  by  the  sceptre,  in  regard  to  his  tern-  tepulciano,  in  the  consecrated  wine  of  the 
ponJ  possessions  and  privileges.  Inorder  eucltarist  ClernemVimmediatelyexcom- 
to  furnish  occupation  to  his  turbulent  vaa-  municaled  the  body  of  the  emperor,  and 
sals,  Henry  sought  a  pretext  for  a  war  with  absolved  Robert  of  Naples  from  the  ban. 
France.  But  before  this  broke  out,  a  con-  After  the  empire  had  remained  without  a 
disease  carried  him  off,  at  Utrecht,  head  during  14  months,  Louis  of  Bava- 
\  1125.    Henry  was  a  disobedient   ria  was  chosen  emperor.    John,  Mag  of 
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Bohemia,  and  aoa  of  Henry,  30  years  afler    tion   of  the  old   quarrel.      The   quarrel 
his  father's  death,  formally  acquitted  the    betweeii  the  emperor  and  Henry  was  eon- 


Dominicnns  front  the  suspicion  of  having    eluded,  and  he  died  in  peace  at  Bruns- 

poisonedhim.  wick,  1)95,  66  yean  old.      His  tomb  is 

Henri  the  Lion,  the  moat  remarkable    atill  to  be  seen  there.    Henry  was  noble- 


prince  of  Germany  in  the  12th  century,  minded,  brave  and  indefatigable,  but  sJ.™- 

was   born  in  1129.     His  lather  died  m  bom,  proud  Rnd  passionate.     Though  con- 

1139,   of   poison.      The    son    inherited,  atantly  engaged   in   a  struggle  with  the 

with  the  large  possessions,  the  numerous  clergy,  be  was  pious.    He  was  much  in 

feuds  of  his  lather.    In  1146,  Henry  as-  advance  of  his  age  in  fostering  industry, 

sinned   the   government  of  Saxony.    At  science,  commerce,    and  the  arte.      He 

the  diet  of  princes,  in  Frankfort  {11471  always  bare  up  manfully  against  misfor- 

he  demanded  restitution  of  Bavaria,  which  tune. 

bad    been   taken   from  Jiis    father,   and         Hinkt  tbk  Navigator,  the  fourth  son 

given  to  on  Austrian  prince.     The  em-  of  king  John  I  of  Portugal,  wae  bom  in 

peror  refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  1394.     Portugal  was  then  tranquil  and 

terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Henry,  prosperous,  the  people  wero  active  and  en- 

The  emperor  Frederic  I  restored  Bavaria  terpriaiug,  and  the  uinbition  of  discovery 

to  him  in  1154,  and  Henry  was  then  at  and  conquest  almost  universal.    The  In- 

the  height  of  his  power.     His  possessions  fast  Henry  especially  distinguished  him- 

extended  from  the  Baltic  and  the  North  self  by   his   zeal.    The  generous  youth 

sea  to  the  Adriatic     Henry  soon  became  save  early  and  brilliant  proofs  of  courage, 

involved  in  disputes  with  the  clergy,  who  His  love  of  arms,  however,  was  surpassed 

formed  a  confederacy   at  Merseburg,  in  by  his  love  of  the  sciences,  particularly 

1166;  but  Henry  overcame  them.     About  mathematics,  astronomy  and  navigation, 

two  years  afterwards,  he  separated  from  When  the  Portuguese  conquered  Ceuta, 

his  wife,  and  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  in  1415,  Henry  distinguished  himself  by 

Henry  II  of  England.     He  then  went  on  his  bravery,  and  was  Knighted  by  his  ra- 

an   expedition   to  the  Holy   Land,  and,  ther,  after  whose  death  he  chose  for  his 

during  his  absence,  his  enemies,  and  even  residence  the'  city  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve, 

the  emperor,  made  encroachments  on  his  near  cape    St   Vincent,  and  vigorously 

dominions;    In  1174,  at  the  head  of  a  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Moors  in 

large  body  of  troops,  lie  followed  Frederic  Africa.     His  vessels  attacked  their  coasts, 

I  on  bis  fifth  expedition  to  Italy,  but  left  and,  on  these  expeditions,  his  sailors  via. 

him  at  the  siege  of  Alessandria.    In  con-  ited  parts  of  the  ocean  which  the  naviga- 

sequenceof  bis  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  tors  of  that  age  had  long  regarded  asinac- 

and  his  non-appearance  after  being  sum-  cessible.    But  Henry  meditated  the  dis- 

Jiioned  before   three  diets,   he  was  put  covery  of  countries   till  then   unknown, 

under  the  ban  of  the  empire.     His  do-  Familiar  with  the  previous   progress  of 

minions   were    given   to  other   princes,  geographical  science,  be  neglected  no  op- 

ii j  defended  himself,  for  a  time,  sue-  portu—  —  *■•-—-  '•■-  '■■ '■---  —  *<■-— 

illy ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  to  obi 
_.  _o  Lubeck.  In  1182,  he  asked  par-  then=  „ 
don  of  the  emperor,  on  his  knees,  and  bin,  and  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of 
Frederic  promised  him  that  he  should  a  passage  to  the  treasures  of  India  by  a 
retain  his  hereditary  possessions ;  but  he  voyage  round  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
was  obliged  to  leave  Germany  for  three  The  Arabians  alone,  at  this  period,  were 
years,  and  went  to  England.  He  returned  acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  earth, 
in  1184;  but  Frederic,  suspicious  of  the  From  this  source,  Henry  derived  circum- 
proud  and  high-minded  Henry,  obliged  stantial  information  concerning  the  inte- 
liim  to  go  once  more  to  England,  for  rior  of  Africa;  alsoof  the  coastof  Guinea, 
three  years,  or  to  follow  him  to  Palestine,  and  other  maritime  regions.  He  con- 
He  preferred  the  first;  but,  as  the  promise  versed  with  men  of  learning;  and,  finding 
to  leave  his  hereditary  possessions  undia-  their  testimony  agreeable  to  the  reports 
turned  was  violated,  he  went  back  (1189),  he  had  collected,  he  resolved  to  execute 
and  conquered  many  cities.  A  reconcik-  his  designs.  He  erected  at  Sagres  an 
ation  was  at  last  effected  between  the  observatory  and  a  school,  where  young 
contending  parties.  His  eldest  son  had  noblemen  were  instructed  in  the  sciences 
married  Agnes,  the  niece  of  Frederic  I,  connected  with  navigation.  Though  the 
and  this  connexion  of  a  descendant  of  the  compass  was  already  known  in  Europe, 
mightiest  Guelf  with  the  greatest  Gibe-  Henry  was  the  first  who  applied  it  to 
line,  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  tormina-  navigation.    To  hiin,also,  a  principal  part 
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is  ascribed  in  the  invention  of  the  astro-  but  companies  were  now  formed  of  eoter- 

kibe.  (q.  v.)    From  time  to  time,hcsent  prising  men,  who  ventured  upon  these  voy- 

vesecls  on  voyages  of  discovery  to  tbe  agea  under  his  guidance ;  and  the  whole 

coasts  of  Barbery  and  Guinea;  these  exne-  people  soon  became  animated  with  the 

ditions,  however,  produced  at  firet  no  im-  love  of  discovery.     In  1446,  Nunno  Tris  ■ 

portant  results.     In  one  of  these  voyages,  tan  doubled  cape  Verde;  and,  two  yean 


driven  by  wortns,  discovered  Puerto  Sail-  the  continent.  Henry  continued  these 
to  and  Madeira  (q.  vX  the  latter  in  MS.  efforts  with  vigor  till  bat  death  in  1463,  at 
The  first  object  of  Henry  was  now  to  tbe  age  of  67.  He  had  the  joy  to  survive 
settle  the  new  islands,  and  to  cultivate  the  tbe  discovery  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  see 
fertile  soil.  The  colonists  in  Madeira  had  upon  the  throne  of  his  country  John  II,  a 
burnt  down  the  thick  woods,  to  make  prince  who  pursued  with  zeal  tbe  prepa- 
rooru  for  cultivation.  Henry  foresaw  that  radons  commenced  with  such  flattering 
wood  was  an  article  thai  would  be  after-  prospects  of  success.  The  important 
wards  wanted,  and  ordered  new  forest*  to  consequences  which  the  world  has  de- 
be  planted.  To  obviate  tbe  necessity  of  rived  from  the  extension  of  navigation, 
purchasing  sugar  from  the  Arabs,  he  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  path  to  India, 
caused  sugar-cane  to  be  brought  from  the  which  was  the  result  of  his  enterprises, 
Sicilies,  which  flourished  excellently  in  have  secured  for  him  an  undying  name 
the  moist  soil  of  tbe  island.    After  the  in  history. 

discovery  of  Madeira,  Henry  directed  his  Henkt  (surnamed  the    Younger),  duke 

thoughts  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.    Nothing  of  Brunswick;  born  1498;  a  ma  n  of  an 

but  his  unfailing  perseverance  could  over-  impetuous,  restless  and  ambitious  cberac- 

ootne  the  difficulties  of  this  bold  under-  ter,  but  of  a  manly  mind,  the  declared 

taking.     Cape  Non,  it  was  affirmed,  was  enemy  of  the  reformation.    He  was  one 

the  limit  put  by  God  to  tbe  ambition  of  of  the  combatants  in   the  famous  battle 

man.    Henry  heard  all  the  objections  of  against  the  peasants  (May  15, 1525.)    His 

his  short-sigh  tod  opponent  with  calmness  restless  disposition  led  faun  to  attack  the 

and  equanimity.      Gilianez,  one  of  his  city  of  0088187.     With  1000  horsemen  he 

navigators,  offered  to  sail  round  the  for'  aided  Charles  V  in  s  war  against  Venice ; 

niidable  cape,  and  to  explore   the  coast  but  disease  destroyed   his'  troops  almost 

of  Guinea.    He  set  sail  in  1433,  safely  entirely,  and  he  hardly  eseaped  the  vigi- 

doubled  cape  Bojador,  and  took  posses-  lance  of  his  enemies.    When  the  famous 

mon  of  the  coast  by  the  erection  of  the  confederation  of  tbe  Protestant 


The   bold   adventurer   was   ro- 


ll of  the  Protestant  princes  a 
took  place  (1537),  Henry  wet 


warded  with  honors  and  presents.    The    made  chief  commander  of  the  Catholic 
next  year,  a  larger  vessel  was  sent  out,    forces.     At  Hockelem,  he  i    *  ' ' 


which  proceeded  140  miles  beyond  Boja-  were  made  prisoners.  The  battle  at 
dor.  These  successful  enterprises  put  a  Muhlberg  (1547),  so  fatal  for  tbe  Protes- 
stop  to  censure,  and  Henry  found  more    tents,  delivered  him  from   his  imptison- 


support.  '  His  brother  Pedro,  who  ad-  ment  He  subsequently  fought  sev 
miniatured  the  government  during  the  battles;  lost  in  one  his  two  eldest  sous, 
minority  of  Alfonso  V,  effectually  assisted  and  died  in  1568.  Henry  is  also  known 
him,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  in  story  through  his  love  to  Eva  Trott,  of 
of  tbe  islands  of  Puerto  Santo  and  Made}-  whom  a  romantic  tale  is  related,  that 
ra,  which  Heniy  had  before  received  from  Henry  induced  her  to  feign  the  appear- 
ing hue  king  Edward.  Pope  Martin  V  ance  of  death,  after  which  a  formal  burial 
not  only  confirmed  the  gift  of  these  two  took  place ;  but  Eva  heraelf  was  convey- 

islands, but  also  gn*~J  ---■--" ■         ■-•■■    -  -■■-  ■--■     -<•<*■ 

all  the  countries  i 

cover  along  tbe  cot_.                .  .             ,                       , 

to  the  Indies.     In  1440,  Antonio  Gonzalez  shown  where  one  of  tbe  brothers  of  Eva 

and  Nunno  Tristan  reached  cape  Blanco ;  was  killed  when  he  came  in  search  of 

and  mis  new  success  made  a  favorable  her. 

impression  upon  the  nation.    Young  men  Hsnrnx  III,  king  of  France,  the  third 

of  enterprise    were  the  more  eager  to  son  of  Henry  II  and  Catharine  of  Medici, 

engage  in  voyages  of  discovery,  as  they  was  born  in  1551,  at  FontsJnebleau.    The 

were  tempted  with  the  prospect  of  obtain-  death  of  bis  elder  brother,  Charles  IX,  in 

ing  gold  dust.     Henry  had,  thus  for,  paid  1574,  left  the  throne  vacant,  and  Henry 

all  expenses  of  the   expeditions  slime;  was  crowned  at  Rheima,   February  12, 


nneu  tne  gui  oi  uiese  nro  cook  piace ;  dui  cva  neneu  was  convey- 

o  granted  to  the  Portuguese  ed  secretly  to  the  cesde  of  Staufenburg, 

iea  which  they  should  dis-  where  Henry  lived  with  her,  and  had 

e  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  seven  children  by  her.     The  spot  is  soil 
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1575.  While  duke  of  Anjou,  he  distiu-  December  23,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
gui&hed  himself  ajpinst  the  Huguenots;  royal  cabinet,  and  hie  brother,  the  cardinal, 
and  the  victories  ol  J  arum;  and  Montcou-  was  murdered  the  next  day  in  prison, 
tour  gave  him  so  much  reputation,  that  This  murder  decided  the  fate  of  Henry, 
tbe  Poles,  in  1573,  elected  him  their  king.  Paris  and  several  of  the  principal  cities  of 
When  bis  brother's  death  called  him  to  the  kingdom  formally  declared  against 
the  throne  of  France,  the  Poles  were  un-  him.  Henry  III  now  saw  no  other  rem- 
willing  to  part  with  him,  and  Henry  fled  edy  than  a  union  with  Henty  of  Navarre. 
secretly  from  a  country  which  would  The  two  princes  besieged  the  capital, 
gladly  have  retained  biro,  to  take  the  seep-  which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of. Me- 
tre of  another,  of  which  the  greatest  part  yenne  {brother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  and  at 
of  the  inhabitants  hated  him.  In  Vienna  that  time  the  head  of  the  league  V  71  doc- 
and  Venice,  which  Henry  visited  on  his  tors  of  the  Sorbonne  there  declared  the 
journey  to  Paris,  he  was  advised  to  recou-  war  against  Henry  of  Valois  (for  so  they 
cile  the  contending  patties  of  the  Catholics  called  the  king)  justifiable.  The  pope 
and  Huguenots  by  mild  measures,  and  promised  tbe  support  of  the  church,  and 
thus  spare  his  country  the  horrors  of  a  m  Paris  the  murder  of  the  tyrant  was 
civil  war.  Unhappily,  the  weak  and  vo-  publicly  preached.  Henry  was  stabbed 
luptuouB  prince  did  not  follow  this  judi-  Aug.  1, 1589,  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud,  by 
cious  advice,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  a  Dominican  (James  Clement  by  name), 
intrigues  of  his  mother,  Catharine  of  a  raving  fanatic,  and  died  the  next  day,  in 
Medici,  which  involved  France  in  a  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  39tn  of 
ruinous  civil  contest.  Shut  up  in  his  his  age.  His  mother  died  in  January  of 
palace,  the  victor  of  Jarnnc  and  Montcou-  the  same  year.  The  first  of  the  Bourbons, 
tour  exhibited  only  the  melancholy  spec-  Henry  IV,  succeeded  the  last  of  the  Va- 
tacle  of  a  miserable  prince,  who  had  for-  tois.  This  prince  restored  peace  to  the 
gotten  all  his  duties,  and  while  parties  kingdom,  after  a  bloody  religious  and 
were  raging  around  him,  occupied  him-  civil  war  of  30  years'  duration ;  but  that 
R'lf  with  debauchery  and  intrigues.  Hie  system  of  falsehood,  intrigue  and  moral 
marriago  with  the  daughter  of  the  count  corruption,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Vaudemont,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  administration  of  Catharine  of  Medici  and 
afforded  new  matter  for  dissensions,  by  ber  three  sons,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX 
giving  tbe  generally  bated  Guises  greater  and  Henry  I II,  into  tbe  French  court, 
influence  at  court.  Now  began  the  civil  afterwards  brought  many  evils  upon  the 
wars  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre  (after-  country. — Bee  Buvila's  Isioria  deUe  Guerre 
wards  king  Henry  IV)  obtained  so  much  CSmlidiIhmria,15S^ — 1596  (History of the 
'"    -         —             " '■          -       -559allI5T- 


glory.  (See  Htnry  IV,  Guiw  (Henry),  Civil  Wars  of  France  from  1559  til 
Condi,  and  the  League.)  Tbe  weak  in-  (Paris,  1644,  in  4  volumes),  am* 
strurnent  of  the  dissensions  of  his  courtiers,    Lacreielle's  History  of  Fnaiee  c 


took  no  personal  share  in  the  subsequent  Hehrt  IV,  son  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 

events;  and  while  the  reputation  of  this  duke  of  Vendume,  and  of  Jeanne  d'Albert, 

king  was  continually  sinking  in  the  eyes  daughter  of  Henry,  kiu(j  of  Navarre.     He 

of  the  people,  and  even  in  those  of  his  was  born  1553,  at  Pan,  m  Beam  (depart- 

own    adherents,  the    confusion    became  merit  of  tbe  Lower   Pyrenees).    In  ac- 

greater.    The  duke  of  Guise  came  with  cordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  maternal 

troops  to  Paris,  contrary  to  the  express  grandfather,  be  received  an  education  well 

command  of  the  king;  and,  when  the  lat-  suited  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.     He 

ter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  resist  this  was  inured  to  every  hardship,  early  ac- 

uaurpation,  and   to   cairn  the  rebellious  customed  to  knightly  exercises,  and  his 

citizens,  but  troops  were  driven  away  by  mind  was  trained  for  the  labors  of  his 

the  populace  (Hay  12,  1588,  called  La  after  life.     On  the  death  of  her  husband, 

Journie  dt$  Barricade*),  and  he  himself  his  mother  left  the  French  court,  where 

was  compelled  to  flee  to  Cbartres.    Too  she  could  not  be  secure  from  the  intrigues 

weak  and  UM  cowardly  to  resist  his  cue-  of  Catharine  of  Medici ;    she  retired  to 

mies  openly,  be  bad  recourse  to  artifice  Beam,   her   hereditary  principality,  and 

and  assassination.     At  a  meeting  of  the  there  publicly  declared  herself  in  favor  of 

states-general  at  Bkris  (October,  1588),  the  Huguenots.     When  the  prince  was 

where  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to  11  years  old,  he  was  compelled  to  appear 

tbe  Guises,  and  where  he  partook  of  the  in  person   at  the  court.     Tbe    Guises 

eucbariet  with  the  duke,  he  ordered  their  hod  formed  a  plot  with    Philip  II   of 

murder.    Henry  of  Guise  was  assassinated  Spain,  to  conquer  Lower  Navarre,  the  in- 
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lieritance  or  Henry,  and  to  deliver  him  to  decease  of  Charles  IX,  adm: 
the  Spanish  tyrant.  Bui  the  peiretratittg  government  in  Che  name  of  hi*  successor^ 
Elizabeth  of  England  discovered  aud  frus-  Henry  III,  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
tnUed  the  whole  design.  Before  the  young  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Hugue- 
prince  was  lti  years  old,  his  heroic  mother  nots  (1570V  securing  to  them  religious 
placed  Iiim  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  freedom.  Exasperated  by  thia  event,  the 
aimy,  which  was  beaten  in  the  engage-  jealous  Catholics,  in  1585,  formed  the 
tnent  at  Jarnac,  in  1568.  The  youth  now  celebrated  league,  which  the  king  waa 
pledged  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  obliged  to  confirm,  and  at  the  head  of 
religion  and  of  freedom  of  conscience,  to  which  was  Henry,  duke  of  Guise.  Soon 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  The  forces  after,  the  religious  war  was  again  kindled 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral  de  with  renewed  violence.  In  1587,  Henry, 
Coligny,  animated  by  this  act,  proclaimed  with  an  inferior  force,  defeated  the  army 
the  young  Henry  generalissimo ;  and,  not-  of  the  league  at  Coutras.  To  the  latter 
withstanding  a  new  defeat  at  Montcon-  Henry  111  had  now  became  an  object  of 
tour,  the  Huguenots  concluded  an  advan-  suspicion ;  and,  at  the  assembly  of  the 
tsgeous  pence  at  St  Germain-en-  Lay e.  stales-general  at  Blois,  in  1568,  the  Guinea 
Henry  then  travelled  through  his  own  used  every  effort  to  destroy  the  royal 
kingdom,  became  acquainted  with  the  power.  The  Sorbonne  absolved  the  sub- 
wants  of  his  subjects,  saw  their  grievances,  jeers  of  Henry  III  from  their  allegiance, 
and  resolved  to  eiert  all  his  powers  to  and  pope  Sixtus  V  threatened  to  exoom- 
tmrigale  them.  A  mind  heroic  and  noble,  murucate  the  king.  The  misguided  mon- 
a  temper  elevated  above  little  offences  and  arch  had  now  no  nope  but  in  a  recouciUa- 
revenge,  a  gentleand  sympathizing  heart,  lion  with  Henry  of  Navarre.  After  they 
with  a  strong  inclinarion  for  the  fair  sex,  bad  united  at  Touts,  they  obtained  the 
and  an  ardent  though  tradable  tempera-  esceiidency  over  the  league,  and  Henry  111 
meat,  marked  the  early  character  of  the  marched  to  Paris,  but  he  was  iiinsiiiinsliid 
hero,  which  gradually  acquired  a  firm  and  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  his  last 
resolute  tone  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  commands  to  the  assembled  nobility  were. 
The  horrid  pfaui  of  exterminating  the  that  they  should  acknowledge  Henry  ofNs- 
Huguenots  in  France  at  a  single  blow,  vmrre  as  his  lawful  successor  to  the  throne 
waa  already  conceived  by  the  bloody  of  France.  Meanwhile  Henry  IV  found 
Catharine,  and  her  weak  eon,  king  Charles  innumerable  difficulties  in  — *"'»li"i'ing  his 
IX,  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  it  For  claims.  HJaProtestantreligiaflwaabrotutnt 
this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  the  forward  by  all  the  competitors  to  preru- 
chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  party  should  be  dice  the  Catholics  against  him.  At  toe 
assembled  at  Puns.  Under  the  pretence  bead  of  the  opposite  party  stood  the  duke 
of  unking  both  parties,  a  marriage  was  de  Mayenne.  Philip  11  of  Spain  also 
proposed  to  queen  Jeanne,  between  Henry  claimed  the  French  throne,  and  sent  aid 
and  Margaret  of  Vakna,  youngest  sister  of  to  the  league.  Henry  IV  first  defeated 
Charles  IX.  While  preparations  were  his  enemies  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
making  for  the  marriage  festival,  Henry's  Arques,  and  completed  their  overthrow  in 
mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  strong  the  celebrated  engagement  of  Ivri.  In 
suspicions  of  poison.  Henry  now  as-  consequence  of  this  victory,  Paris  was 
earned  the  title  of  king  o/  JVasarrv.  His  besieged,  and  Henry  IV  was  upon  the 
marriage  took  place  Aug.  18, 1573.  Then  point  of  compelling  the  fanatical  citizens 
followed  the  horrible  scenes  of  St.  Bar-  to  surrender  by  famine,  when  the  Spanish 
tholomew's,  August  34.  (See  Bartholo-  general  Alexander,  duke  of  Parma,  by  a 
meuft  Dag-)  Henry  and  Cond£  were  skilful  man<Eiivre,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
obliged  to  make  profession  of  the  Catholic  blockade.  Convinced  that  he  should 
faith  to  save  their  lives;  but  Catharine  of  neverenjoy  quiet  possession  of  the  French 
Medici  endeavored  to  dissolve  lite  mar-  throne  without  professing  the  Catholic 
riage  just  celebrated.  As  she  waa  unsuc-  faith,  Henry  at  length  yielded  to  the 
<*ssful  in  this,  she  adopted  the  plan  of  cor-  wishes  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  in 
runting  the  noUe  youth  by  the  pressures  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
of  a  licentious  court;. and  Henry  did  not  professed  the  Catholic  faith  July  25, 15K^ 
escape  the  snare.  In  1576,  however,  he  in  the  church  of  St.  Denys.  He  happily 
took  advantage  of  a  hunting  excursion  to  escaped  an  attempt  to  assassinate  hnnj 
escape  from  the  court.  He  now  put  him-  was  solemnly  anointed  rriiigslChartree,in 
self  anew  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  1594 ;  and  entered  the  capital  amid  the 
and  professed  himself  again  of  the  Prates-  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  Suan- 
tant  church.     Catharine,  who,  after  the  ish    troops    were    compelled    to    a    cas- 
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graceful  retreat.     After  Henry  had  been  two  wagons,     A  fanatic,  named  Ravaillac, 

acknowledged  by  the  pope,  all  parties  in  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  perpe 

France  Tvere  reconciled.    To  humble  the  irate  a  long-meditated  deed :   he  mounted 

pride  and  break  the  power  of  Spain,  Hen-  the  step  of  the  coach,  plunged  along  two- 

ry  concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with  edged  knife  twice  into  theheaitof  Henry, 

England  and  Holland.    The  war  against  and  thus  ended  the  career  of  the  beat  king 

Spun  was  concluded   in   1506,    by  the  France  ever  had.    (See  RaeaiUae.)     By 

peace  of  Vervina,  to  the  advantage  of  his  first  wife  Henry  bad  no  heir;  by  Maria, 

France.     Henry  made  use  of  the  Iran-  two  tuns  and  three  daughters.     By  hie 

quillity   which    followed,  to  restore  the  mistresses,  Gabrielle  d'Estrtes,  Henrietta 

internal  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  de    Balzac    (the    countess   d'Entragiics}, 

particularly  the  wasted  finances.      In  this  Jacqueline  (countess  of  Morel),  and  Cba 


design  he  was  so  successful,  with  the  aid  lutte  of  Esserts,  he  bad  several  children. 
of  his  prime  minister  Sully,  that  330  The  benevolent  mind  of  Henry,  his  neter- 
milliona  of  the  national  debt  were  paid,    nal  love  to  his  subjects,  bis  great  achieve- 


and  40  millions  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  nicncs,  his  heart,  always  open  to  truth, 
At  the  instance  of  Sully,  Henry  dissolved  though  it  exposed  his  own  faults,  have 
his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valoia ;  the  preserved  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the 
pope  confirmed  the  divorce,  and  the  king  nation ;  and  his  royal  expression,  "  1  wish 
soon  after  married  Maria  de' Medici,  niece  that  every  peasant  might  have  a  fowl  in 
of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  But  the  his  pot  on  Sundays,"  still  lives  in  the 
crafty,  domineering  and  ambitious  Maria  mouths  of  the  people,  while  his  defects 
so  irobittered  the  life  of  Henry  by  her  are  charged  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
constant  jealousy,  that  he  resolved  more  age.— See  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
■baa  once  to  dissolve  his  union  with  her;  DupUisia-MorntBi :  being  a  Hutory  of  the 
SuUy,however,preventedfaim.  The  birth  Reformation  and  of  the  Civil  and  Religion* 
of  an  heir  (Louis  XIII}  for  a  while  rec-  Wars  in  Franct,nnderthe  Reigns  of  Cnarlr* 
eociled  him  with  hie  wife.  But  other  IX,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV,  and  Loin*  XIII, 
troubles  afflicted  him,  particularly  die  con-  from  the.  Year  1571  to  1623  (Mem,  tt  Con- 
spiracy of  his  former  friend  and  coropen-  respond,  de.  IMtplessis-Mornay,  pour  servir 
ion  in  anna,  marshal  Biron,  whom  he  a  I'Hisi.  de  la  Rtybrmation  et  lei  Guerre* 
would  gladly  have  saved ;  but  whom  re-  Civile*  et  ReUgtema  en  France,  sour  le 
pasted  sett  of  disobedience  obliged  him  Regnede  Charie*  IX,  Henry  III,  Henry  IF, 
to  surrender  to  the  hand  of  the  execu-  el  Lmris  XIII,  depuis  FAn  1571  /KM?  en 
uoner.  No  less  painful  to  the  king  were  1623),  (Paris,  1825, 15  vokU;  Secret  Amours 
Ibe  conspiracies  of  the  count  of  Auvergne,  of  Henry  IVjJrom  the  Original  Mcnu- 
of  the  marshal  de  Bouillon,  and  his  mis-  scripts  of  1633  j  written  by  Jean  Iraa- 
trem,  the  artful  Eutragues.  It  became  foil,  Marquis  of  Montgendri ;  collected  in 
Mary  to  inflict  punishments,  though  France,  in  1815,  ioi&  Nate*  by  Count 
y  would  have  been  more  congenial  Jtib.  von  Pappenhevk  {Nuremberg,  1834, 
..__  bis  feelings.    To  his  former  brothers  2  vole.). 

in  faith,  the  Protestants,  Henry  granted  Henrt  I,  king  of  England,  sumamed 

entire  religious  freedom  and  political  se-  Beaaeierc,  youngest  son  of  William  the 

eurity,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1508.  Conqueror,  was  born  in  1068.    He  w" 

ijt.      'i»    ....      a.  k      m_    t i_i_   a -_  _-j      i_.—.f i.u  117:11:- 1>..c-    '™.  •!...    w. 


mercy  w 

with  his 


(See  Hagnenott.)  To  humble  Spain  and  hunting  with  William  Kufua,  in  the  New 
Austria  (against  whom  the  Protestants  in  Forest,  when  that  prince  received  his 
Germany  bad  sought  his  aid),  he  con-    mortal  wound,  in  1100.    Henry  instantly 


od  a  perhaps  impracticable  plan  of  a  rode  to  London,  and  caused  himself  to  his 
tt  confederacy,  and  an  entire  alteration  proclaimed  king,  to  the  prejudice  of  bis 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  European'  brother  Robert,  then  absent  on  the  cru- 
stetes;  the  consequence  of  which  was  ssdes.  To  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
to  be  a  perpetual  peace.  He  made  prep-  usurpation,  Henry  issued  a  charter,  con- 
arauona  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  taming  concessions  to  public  liberty, 
...                  -rated    br1-   *- 


was  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  cam-  which,  however,  operated    bole  i 

.   pawn.    During  tus  absence,  Maria,  hie  strain!  of  his  own  government.     He  also 

wife,  was  to  be  regent ;  and  be  therefore  performed  another  popular  act,  by  recall- 

eauaed  her  to  be  crowned  at  St  Denys,  tng  Ansehn,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

in  1610.     As  Henry  was  riding  through  whose    authority    was   necessary   to  his 

Ibe  streets  of  Paris,  on  the  following  day,  projects  of  conciliating  his  English  sub- 

lo  examine  the  preparations  for  the  solemn  jects  by  marrying  Matilda,  daughter  of 

entrance  of  the  queen,  his  coach  was  ob-  Malcolm  III,  king  of   Scotland.     This 

sOucted  in  the  street  de  la  Feronnerie,  by  union  strengthened  bis  party,  when  his 
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brother  landed  an  army,  in  1101,  wilh  a  toil,  to  his  other  dominion!.  Rendered 
view  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown,  thus  potent,  he  determined  to  pursue  his 
Actual  hostilities  were  prevented  by  An-  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  against 
selra,  who  induced  Robert  to  accept  a  the  usurpation  of  Stephen.  His  expedi- 
pension ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  broth-  tion  for  that  purpose  ended  in  a  compro- 
era  should  succeed  to  each  other's  domin-  miae,  by  which  Stephen  was  to  retain  the 
ions,  in  the  event  of  death  without  issue,  crown  during  his  lite,  and  Henry  to  suc- 
Tbis  treaty  did  not  prevent  Henry  from  ceed  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
invading  Normandy,  a.  short  time  after;  1154.  The  commencement  of  his  reign 
and,  in  1106,  betook  Robert  prisoner,  and  was  marked  by  the  dismusal  of  the  for- 
reduced  the  whole  duchy.  A  contest  eign  mercenaries ;  and,  although  involved 
with  the  papal  court,  on  the  subject  of  with  his  brother  Geoffiy,  who  attempted 
investitures,  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  to  seize  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  in  a  tern- 
which  he  merely  retained  the  right  of  porary  dispute  with  France,  he  reigned 
temporal  homage.  His  usurpation  of  prosperously,  until  his  memorable  contest 
Normandy  involved  him  in  continual  with  Thomas  a  Becket.  Anxious  to  re- 
war,  which  was  very  oppressive  to  his  press  the  usurpation  of  the  clergy,  Henry, 
English  subjects ;  but,  although  William,  in  1164,  summoned  a  general  council  of 
son  of  Robert,  escaped  out  of  custody,  nobility  and  prelates,  at  Clarendon,  which 
and  was  assisted  by  the  king  of  France,  assembly  passed  the  famous  constitutions 
Henry  maintained  possession  of  the  duchy,  named  from  that  place.  The  conse- 
His  public  prosperity  was,  however,  coun-  quences  of  the  reluctant  subscription  of 
terbalancect  by  several  domestic  misfbr-  Becket  to  these  articles,  in  tbe  first  in- 
tones. One  of  these  was  the  loss,  at  sea,  stance,  and  his  subsequent  conduct,  have 
of  his  only  son,  William,  who  was  drowned,  been  already  related  in  the  life  of  Beck- 
in  1130;  in  returning  from  Normandy,  to-  et.  A  prince  of  less  power  and  policy 
getber  with  his  natural  sister,  whose  cries  than  Henry,  might  have  yielded  to  the 
recalled  him  to  the  sinking  ship,  after  he  storm  which  followed ;  but,  although  mif- 
had  got  clear  from  it  in  the  long-boat,  ficiently  submissive  in  the  wayof  penance 
Henry  was  never  seen  to  smile  afterwards,  and  expiation,  he  only  gave  up  the  article 
•■>■-=-  ■-*-  -■-->—  »-  =-  •■ -*— 'jnaofOhy — M-  -"-■■• 


He  had  betrothed  his  only  daughter,  Ma-  in  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which 
ti  Id  a,  to  the  emperor,  Henry  V,and,  when  forbade  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome  in 
she  became  a  widow,  i  named  her  a  sec-  ecclesiastical  cases,  and,  even  in  that  case, 
ond  time  to  Geoffiy  Plantagenet,  son  of  reserved  the  right  of  enacting  sufficient 
the  count  of  Anjou.  He  himself  oho  security  from  all  clergy  who  should  leave 
married  a  second  wife,  Adelaide,  daughter  the  country  in  prosecution  of  such  ap- 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  peals.  Before  this  matter  was  terminated, 
had  no  issue.  He  died  in  Normandy,  of  Henry,  in  1173,  armed  with  a  hull  of  pope 
a  sudden  illness,  occasioned  by  eating  Adrian,  whose  authority  to  give  away 
lampreys,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  and  kingdoms,  in  this  instance,  he  did  not  dia- 
36th  of  his  reign.  Henry  was  a  prince  of  nute,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Ire- 
great  accomplishments,  both  of  mind  and  land,— a  great  part  of  which,  owing  to 
person,  and  bis  ready  elocution  and  pro-  the  disputes  of  its  native  chieftains,  had 
nciency  in  the  literature  of  the  period  ob-  been  reduced  by  some  private  adventurers, 
tained  him  his  surname.  He  was  much  conducted  try  Richard  Strongbow,  earl 
attached  to  women,  and  possessed  all  the  of  Strigul.  The  bang  found  hole  more 
Norman  passion  for  the  chase,  which  pro-  to  do  than  to  make  a  progress  through  tbe 
duced  so  many  rigorous  game-laws.  island,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Henri  II,  kins  of  England,  tbe  first  of  Irish  princes ;  and,  having  left  earl  Rich- 
the  line  of  the  Pbntagenets,  born  in  Nor-  aid  in  tbe  post  of  seneschal  of  Ireland,  he 
roandy,  in  1133,  was  the  son  of  Geoffiy,  returned  to  England, — proceedings  so  im- 
count  of  Anjou,  and  theempress  Matilda,  ponant  to  the  future  destinies  of  both 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  He  early  displayed  countries  having  occupied  only  a  few 
an  elevated  character,  and  was  invested  months.  Being  an  indulgent  father,  Hen- 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  by  tbe  ry  had  assigned  to  each  of  his  four  sons  a 
consent  of  his  mother,  at  the  age  of  16.  provision  out  of  his  extensive  territories. 
The  year  following,  he  succeeded  his  The  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  not  only  de- 
father  in  the  possession  of  Anjou  and  dared  heir  to  England;  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and,  by  a  marriage  with  Eleanor  Maine  and  Tourains,  but  actually  crown- 
of  Guienne,  just  divorced  from  Louis  VII,  ed  in  his  father^  life-time.  On  paying  a 
king  of  France,  on  a  suspicion  of  infi-  visit  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  Lou- 
delity,  annexed  that  province,  with  Poic-  is,  the  prince  was  induced  by  the  French 
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monarch  to  demand  of  his  father  the  iin-  France,  however,  continued  to  foment  the 

mediate  resignation  either  of  the  kingdom  differences  between  Henry  and  his  tons, 

of  England  or  of  the  dukedom  of  Nor-  and  Richard  .was  again  prompted  to  rebel, 

mandy.     This  extraordinary  request  being  A  war  between  the  two  crowns  followed, 

refused,    he  withdrew  from  his  fathers  the  event  of  which  was  bo  unfavorable  to 

court,  and  was  openly  supported  in  his  Henry,  that  he  whs  at  length  obliged  to 

elaim  by  Louis,     Henry's  various  gallan-  agree  that  Richard  should  receive  an  oath 

tries,  exemplified  in  the  popular  and  not  of  fealty  from  all  his  subjects,  and  many 

altogether  unfounded  legend  of  fair  Rosa-  Alice,  sister  of  the  French  king,  for  whom 

mond,  or  Rosamond   Clifford,  also  em-  Henry  himself,  under  whose  cam  she  had 

broiled  him  with  his  queen,  Eleanor,  who  long  resided,  is  charged,  and  not  without  . 

excited  her  other  sons,  Richard  and  Geof-  grounds,  of  having  indulged  an  unbecom- 

fty,  U>  make  similar  claims,  and   imitate  mg,  if  not  a  criminal  passion.     He  also 

the  example  of  their  elder  brother.   Many  stipulated  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 

potent  barons  and  nobles,  in  the  respective  French  king,  and  to  grant  a  pardon  to  all 

provinces,  were  thus  withdrawn  from  their  Richard's  adherents.     The   mortification 

allegiance,  and  Louis,    king   of  France,  of  Henry,  at  these  humiliating  terms,  was 

William,    king  of  Scotland,    and  other  aggravated  to  despair  when  he  saw  the 

powers,  lent  spirit  to  the  confederacy.    A  name  of  his    favorite  son,  John,  at  the 

general   invasion  of  Henry's   dominions  head  of  the  list  of  delinquents   whom  he 

was  in  this  way  concerted,  and  began,  in  was  required  to  pardon  ;  and,  cursing  the 

1173,  by  an  attack  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor-  day  of  his  birth,  he  pronounced  amaiedic- 

mandy,  where  he  opposed  the  storm  with  ban  upon  his  undutiful  sons,  which  he 

vigor.    In  the  mean  time,  the  flame  had  could  never  be  persuaded  to  retract.    The 

broken  out  in  England,  which  was  overrun  anguish  of  his  mind  threw  him  into  alow 

with  malcontents,  while  the  king  of  Scots  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  hie  life,  at  the 

made  an  incursion  into  the  north.  Henry,  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  the  56th 

in  consequence,  hastened  home,  and,  to  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his   reign, 

conciliate   the  clergy,  passed  a  day  and  Henry  II  ranks  among  the  greatest  kings 

night  of  penance  si  the  tomb  of  BeckeL  of  England,  not  only  in  extent  of  domin- 

His  absolution  was  followed  hy  the  news  ion,  but  in  all  the  qualities  which  give  hw- 

of  a  complete  victory,  gained  by  his  gene-  tre  to  authority,  being,  equally  fitted  tor 

rnl,  the  justiciary  Glanville,  over  the  Scots,  public  life  and  for  cultivated  leisure.     He 

in  which  their  king  was  made  prisoner,  was  manly  in  person,  gifted  with  ready 

The  spirit  of  the  English  malcontents  be-  elocution,  and  possessed  warm  affections, 

mg  thus  broken,  they  rapidly  submitted ;  His  wisdom  and  love  of  justice  were  »C' 

and  Henry,  returning  to  Normandy,  enter-  knowledged  by    foreign   potentates,  who 

od  into  an  accommodation  with  his  sons,  made  him  arbiter  of  their  differences,  and 

on  less  favorable  terms  than  they  had  pre-  regarded  him  as  the  first  prince  of  the 

viously  rejected ;  nor  did  thekingof  Scot-  age. 

land  gam  his  liberty  but  by  stipulating  to       Hehrt  HI,  king  of  England,  ... 

do  homage,  and  yield  up  some  fortresses,  ed  of  WxaAaUr,  son  of  J  ohn,  was  born 

The  pause  obtained  by  these  exertions  of  in  1307,  and  succeeded  his  father,  1216. 

vigor  and  ability,  Henry  employed  in  regu-  ■  At  the  time-  of  his  accession,  the  country 

lanons  and  improvements  which  equally  was  in  a  state  of  lamentable  distraction, 

manifest  his  capacity  and  love  of  justice.  The  dauphin  of  France,  Louis,  stt 

He  checked  the  prevailing  licentiousness  of  a  foreign  array,  aupported  by  a 

by  severe  laws,  partitioned  England  into  of  English  nobles  disgusted  with  theci 

four  judiciary  districts,  and  appointed  itin-  duct  and  tyranny  of  John,  had  assumed 

erant  justices,  to  make  regular  excursions  the  reins  of  government,  but,  being  justly 


head 


through  them.    He  revived  trial  by  jury,  suspected  of  arbitrary  intentions,  v 

discouraged  that  by  combat,  and  demolish-  come  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people, 

ed  all  the  newly-erected  castles,  as  shelters  The  cause  of  the  young  King,  then  only 

of  violence  and  anarchy.    The  turbulence  nine  years  of  age,  was  espoused  by  the 

of  his  sons  still  disquieted  him ;  but  Hen-  carl  of  Pembroke,  whose  prudent  govern- 

ry,  the  eldest,  who  bad  engaged  in  a  new  mem,  as  regent,  in  a  abort  time  compelled 

conspiracy,  was  cut  off  by  a  fever,  in  1183,  Louts  to  sue  for  peace,  and  quit  the  coun- 

afler   expressing  great  contrition  for  his  try.    As  Henry  approached  to  manhood, 

disobedience  ;   and,  two  years  after,  the  he  displayed  a  character  wholly  unfit  for 

death  of  the  equally  restless  GeoflrY  also  his  station.    One  of  his  first  false  steps 

released  the  king  from  newly  meditated  was  to  discard  his  moat  faithful  and  able 

hostilities.     Philip  Augustus,  then  kingof  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  give  his 
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minuted  by  hie  death,  in  1372,  in  the  64th 
imces  were  the  consequence ;  and  his  year  of  his  age  and  the  56th  of  his  reign. 
foolish  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  Hehkt  IV,  king  of  England,  surname*! 
offered  him  by  the  pope,  involved  him  hi  of  Bolingbmke,  the  first  king  of  the  house 
vast  debts,  which  parliament  refused  to  of  Lancaster,  was  bom  in  1867,  being  the 
discharge.  In  his  necessity,  he  had  re-  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  ofLan- 
course  to  exactions,  which  increased  the  caster,  third  son  of  Edward  III,  by  the 
national  discontent,  and,  finally,  gave  an  heiress  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  sec- 
opportunity  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  am-  ond  sou  of  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  or 
bitious  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leices-  Richard  U,  he  was  made  earl  of  Derby 
ter,  to  make  a  total  change  in  the  eonstitu-  and  duke  of  Hereford,  and,  while  bearing 
tion,  and  deprive  him  of  royal  authority,  the  loiter  title,  appeared  in  the  parliament 
In  1258,  conspiring  with  the  principal  bar-  of  1398,  and  preferred  an  accusation  of 
ons,  that  earl  appeared  with  them  in  arms  treason  against  Mowbray,  duke  of  Noribllc 
at  a  parliament  holden  at  Oxford,  and  The  latter  denied  the  charge,  and  offered 
obliged  the  king  to  sum  a  body  of  resotu-  to  prove  hk  innocence  by  single  combat, 
□ons,  which  threw  all  the  legislative  and  which  challenge  being  accepted,  the  king 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  an  aria-  appointed  the  lists  at  Coventry;  but,  on 
tocracy  of  24  barons,  assisted  by  a  lower  the  appearance  of  the  two  champions,  at 
house,  consisting  of  four  knights,  chosen  the  appointed  time  and  place,  Richard 
from  each  county.  The  aristocracy,  as  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed.  Both 
usual,  soon  displayed  a  spirit  which  united  were  banished  the  kingdom,  Norfolk  for 
both  king  and  people  against  them,  and  life,  and  Hereford  for  ten  years,  shortened 
the  former  was  absolved  by  the  pope  from  by  favor  to  four,  with  the  further  privilege 
his  oath  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Ox-  of  immediately  entering  upon  any  inherit 
ford.  By  the  aid  of  hk  able  and  spirited  once  which  might  accrue  to  him.  On  the 
son  Edward,  Henry  was  gradually  restor-  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1399,  he  suc- 
ed  to  authority ;  on  which  Leicester,  call-  ceeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  and 
ing  in  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  irivolv-  laid  claim,  according  to  agreement,  to  the 
ed  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  The.pow-  great  estates  attached  to  it;  but  the  fickle 
er  of  the  barons  was  by  this  means  par-  and  imprudent  Richard  recalled  his  letters 
daily  restored,  but,  great  divisions  prevail-  patent,  and  retained  .possession  of  the  es- 
ing,  both  parties  weed  to  abide  by  the  tales ;  soon  alter  which,  he  departed  for 
award  of  Louis  IX,  king  of  France.  The  Ireland.  The  duke,  disregarding  the  tin- 
award  of  this  monarch,  given  in  1264,  be-  finished  term  of  his  exile,  embarked,  in 
ing  favorable  to  the  king,  Leicester  and  the  July,  1399,  at  Nantes ;  and,  landing,  with 
confederate  barons  refused  to  submit  to  it;  a  small  retinue,  at  Ravenspur,  in  York- 
end  a  battle  was  fought  near  Lewes,  in  shire,  made  oath,  ou  his  landing,  that  he 
which  Henry,  and  his  brother  Richard,  only  came  for  the  recovery  of  his  duchy, 
king  of  the  Romans,  were  taken  prison-  He  was  quickly  joined  by  the  earls  of 
ere,  and  the  person  of  prince  Edward  also  Nortbumlierland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
ultimately  secured.  A  convention  enau-  most  potent  borons  of  the  north,  and  soon 
ed,  called  the  JHiw  of  Ltwca,  "which  pro-  found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
vided  for  the  future  settlement  of  the  king-  The  duke  of  York,  acting  as  guardian  in 
dom;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Leicester  ruled  the  king's  absence,  was  unable  to  oppose 
without  control.  To  him,  however,  was  him;  and,  marching  to  Bristol,  he  took 
owing  the  first  example  of  a  genuine  upon  himself  to  execute  some  of  the  most 
house  of  commons  in  England  ;  for,  in  a  odious  of  Richard's  ministers,  without 
■liament  summoned  by  him,  in  1365,  trial.  The  latter,  on  the  report  of  these 
.luties  from  boroughs  were  sent,  as  well  transactions,  lauded  at  Milford  Haven 
knights  of  shires.  Prince  Edward  at  with  an  army,  which  soon  melted  away 
length  escaped,  and,  assembling  an  army,  by  desertion;  and,  failing  into  the  hands  of 
defeated  Leicester's  son.  The  decisive  his  enemies,  he  was  brought  to  London  by- 
battle  of  Evesham  quickly  followed,  in  the  duke,  who  now  began  openly  to  aim 
which  Leicester  himself  was  slain;  and  at  the  crown.  A  resignation  was  first  ob- 
the  king,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  tained  from  Richard,  who  was  then  sol- 
being  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  nar-  einnly  dejioeed  in  parliament  (See  Rich- 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Replaced  ard  II.)  Ou  this  abdication,  the  right  of 
upon  the  throne,  he  remained  as  insignifi-  succession  was  clearly   in  the  house  of 
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Mortimer,  descended  from  Lionel,  duke  of  was  pardoned,  and  but  few  victims  were 
Clarence,  die  second  son  of  Edward  III  ;  executed.  A  new  insurrection,  beaded  by 
but  die  duke  of  Lancaster  claimed  the  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  the  archbish- 
crown  for  himself,  aa  being  luieally  de-  op  of  York,  broke  out  in  1405,  which 
scended  from  Henry  in,  alluding  to  an  was  suppressed  by  the  king's  third  son, 
idle  report  that  his  maternal  grandfather,  prince  John,  who,  by  a  pretended  agree- 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  was  really  ment,  induced  the  traders  to  disband  their 
that  king's  eldest  son,  although  set  aside  forces,  and  then  apprehended  them.  The 
for  his  brother,  Edward  I.  A  sort  of  right  archbishop  afforded  the  first  example,  in 
of  conquest  was  also  set  up,  together  with  this  kingdom,  of  a  capital  punishment  in- 
a  plea  of  having  delivered  tlie  nation  from  Hided  upon  a  prelate,  and  the  chief-justice, 
tyranny ;  and,  though  it  was  obvious  that  sir  William  Gsscoigne,  deeming  it  unlaw - 
none  of  these  claims  would  bear  discus-  fill,  a  less  scrupulous  judge  supplied  his 
aion,  Henry  was  unanimously  declared  place.  Northumberland,  who  had  once 
lawful  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  more  conspired  with'the  rerolters,  fled  in- 
The  death  of  Richard  soon  removed  a  to  Scotland  with  lord  Bardolf ;  and,  in  an 
dangerous  rival;  yet  a  short  time  only  attempt  to  raise  a  new  rebellion,  in  1407, 
elapsed  before  the  turbulent  nobles  rebel-  both  these  leaders  were  slain  at  Bramham ; 
led  against  the  king  of  their  own  creation,  and,  the  death  of  Glendower  following 
The  first  plot,  in  1400,  was  discovered  in  soon  after,  Henry  at  length  felt  bis  crown 
time  to  prevent  its  success,  and  many  sit  firmly  on  his  head.  The  casual  cap- 
executions  of  men  of  rank  followed.  In  tine,  by  sea,  of  James,  son  aud  heir  to 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  clergy,  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  added  to  his 
Henry  promoted  a  law  for  committing  to  safety  on  the  side  of  Scotland ;  and,  al- 
tbe  flames  persons  convicted  of  the  here-  though  he  bad  not  the  generosity  to  re- 
ar of  the  Lollards.  The  Gascons,  who,  lease  the  young  prince,  he  had  him  admi- 
for  a  time,  refused  submission  to-  Henry,  rably  educated;  and  thereby  laid  the  foun- 
were  soon  awed  by  an  army ;  but  an  in-  notion  of  the  distinction  which  he  after- 
surrection  in  Wales,  under  Owen  Glen-  wards  obtained,  as  a  ifeformer  of  the  laws  , 
dower  (see  article  Glendower),  proved  a  and  manners  of  his  country.  Thecontin- 
more  lasting  source  of  disturbance.  That  nal  disquiet  of  his  life  brought  him,  while 
chieftain,  having  captured  Mortimer,  earl  yet  in  his  prime,  into  a  declining  condi- 
of  March,  the  lineal  heir  to  the  crown,  tion ;  and  repeated  fits,  which  rendered 
Henry  would  not  suffer  his  relation,  the  nugatory  a  resolution  of  taking  the  cross, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  to  treat  for  his  and  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  brought  on 
ransom.  He  thus  offended  that  powerful  his  dissolunon,  March  20, 1413,  in  the  46th 
nobleman ;  who,  however,  with  his  son,  year  of  his  age  and  13th  of  his  reign. 
the  famous  Hotspur,  subsequently  served  '  He  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
the  king  effectually  against  the  Scots,  Henry  IV  showed  himself  capable  of 
whom  iTiey  defeated  at  Homeklon,  and  reigning,  possessing  courage,  vigilance, 
captured  their  famous  leader,  the  earl  of  prudence  and  great  command  of  temper. 
Douglas.  An  order  from  Henry  not  to  The  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  court- 
ransom  that  nobleman  and  the  other  Scot-  ing  popularity,  rendered  his  reign  benefi- 
ush  prisoners,  whom  he  wished  to  reserve  cial  to  the  nation,  and  particularly  favora- 
aa  hostages,  completed  the  disgust  of  the  ble  to  the  rights  of  the  commons. 
Percics  ;  and  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Henrt  V,  king  of  England,  colled,  after 
younger  Percy  being  especially  roused  by  his  birth-place,  of  Monmouth,  was  born  in 
these  indignities,  he  immediately  set  free  1388,  anasucceedod  his  father,  Henry  IV, 
his  prisoner  Douglas,  after  making  an  alii-  in  1413.  His  dissipated  youth,  and  fond- 
ance  with  him,  and  marched,  with  all  the  ness  for  joviality  and  low  company,  gave 
partisans  of  his  house,  towards  Wales,  to  his  father  much  uneasiness ;  but  circum 
join  Glendower.  The  king  met  the  ineur-  stances  occurred,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
gents  at  Shrewsbuiy,  and  a  furious  battle  wildness,  which  showed  that  better  prin- 
ensued,  July  31, 1403,  which  ended  in  the  ciples  were  latent  in  his  mind.  His  con- 
death  of  Percy  and  the  defeat  of  his  parry,  duct,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  justifi- 
Tbe  king,  who  fought  in  the  foremost  ed  the  best  expectations.  He  caused  the 
ranks,  was  several  times  in  great  danger,  obsequies  of  the  unhappy  Richard  to  be 
and  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  the  conquer-  performed  with  great  solemnity,  and  was 
or  of  France,  here  first  distinguished  turn-  studious  to  obliterate  every  nartv  distinc- 
is  merciful  in  this  instance,  tion.     He 


nesj  bod  prevented  from  joining  Iris  son,    in  hereditary  title,  the  earl  of  March,  wf*' 
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repaid  his  advances  with  uudevintingfidel-    returned    lo   France,    in   1431.  and  pu> 
hy.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  other    sued  the  dauphin  with  so  much  rigor  a 
good  qualities  were  Bulbed  by  a  rigid  eze-    to  drive  him  beyond  the  Loin 
cuoon  of  the  laws  against  the  Lollards,    was  at  this  time  bora  to  him,  a 
the  severity  of  which  proceedings  produc-    greet  projects  seemed  in  full  progress1  t 
ed  a  real  or  alleged  conspiracy  against  his    success,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fistuk 

■-■■    ~ *'  '-;-L  -^ ■■"-■—    "'  ;     * '432,  at 

■ofhia 


good  quaJities  were  Bulbed  by  a  rigid  eze-  to  drive  him  beyond  the  Loire.    A  s 

""  -'      '  -*--  Lollards,  was  at  this  time  bom  to  him,  and  all  ' 

i  produc-  great  projects 

.   .  racy  against  his  success,  when 

person  and  government.      The  circum-  which  carried  him  oft,  in  August,  1' 

stances  of  France,  torn  asunder  by  the  op-  the  age  of  34,  and  in  the  10th  year  ._  _. 

posing   factions  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  reign.     Henry  V,  as  the  gallant,  youthful 

and  Burgundy,  afforded  a  tempting  oppor-  and  successful  conqueror  of  France,  is  a 


tunny  to  an  ambitious  neighbor.    Henry  favorite  name  in  English  history ;  but  be 

was  easily  induced  to  revive  the  claims  of  was  inferior,  in  wisdom  and  solid  policy, 

his  predecessors  upon  that  country.     He  to  many  of  his  ancestors.    His  reign  was 

accordingly  assembled  a  great  fleet  and  ar-  consumed  in  ambitious  pursuits,  which, 

Zat  Southampton,  and  was  on  the  point  while    they    inflicted    great    misery    on 

•mbwkation,  when  discovery  was  made  France,  entailed  much  misfortune  upon  fail 

of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  per-  own  country. 

son,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  Heubt  VI,  king  of  England,  bora  at 

had  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  Windsor  in  1431.     As  he  was  an  infant 

and  sought  to  assert  therightsof  that  fam-  not  nine  mouths  old  at  the  death  of  bis 

ily.     The  conspirators  were  capitally  pun-  father,  Henry  V,  the  kingdom  was  placed 

ianed,  after  an  irregular  trial;  and  the  king,  under  the  protectorship  ofhia  uncle,  the 

delaying  no  longer,  landed  near  Harneur,  duke  of  Bedford.    The  infant  Henry  was 

August  14,  1415.    He  took  that  town,  after  solemnly  invested  with    the    crown    of 

a  siege,  which  so  much  reduced  bis  army  France,  by  ambassadors  sent  for  that  pur- 

that  he  determined  to  return  to  England  ;  pose,  and  crowned  at  Paris  in  1430,  when 

and,  finding  a  groat  force  assembled  to  op-  only  nine  years  of  age.    The  defection  of 

n  him,  he  offered  to  resign  his  era-  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  death  of 

for  an  unmolested  retreat    The    the  duke  of  Bedford,  w *-*  — 


1  rejectee!  __  ,  r  ...,  .  .  _ 
totally  defeated  in  the  plain  of  Agincourt  truce  with  France,  in  1433,  was  followed 
(q.  v.L  October  35, 1415.  Henry  did  not  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  the  cele- 
alternta  determination  to  return  home,  and  brated  Margaret  nf  Anjou,  daughter  of 
the  dread  of  his  arms  was  the  chief  ad-  Regnier,  titular  sovereign  of  Sicily  and 
vantage  which  he  reaped  from  his  victory,  other  kingdoms,  without  the  actual  pos- 
A  peace  taking  place  for  two  years,  session  of  a  single  province.  A  renewal 
France  was  left  to  her  own  dissensions ;  of  hostilities  with  France,  deprived  the 
until,  at  length,  in  1417,  the  liberal  grants  English  of  Normandy,  and  of  every  other 
of  the  commons  enabled  Henry  once  more  possession  in  that  country,  except  Calais, 
to  invade  Normandy  with  25,000  men.  In  the  unpopularity  of  the  court,  people 
To  an  application  for  peace,  he  made  a  re-  now  began  to  look  to  the  cloii-i  of  Rich 
ply,  which  showed  that  he  sought  nothing  aid,  duke  of  York,  whose  mother,  heiress 
len  than  the  crown  of  France ;  but,  in  a  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  transmitted  to 
negotiation  with  queen  Isabella,  he  offer-  him  the  best  title  to  the  crown  by  inherit- 
ed to  accept  the  provinces  ceded  to  Ed-  ance.  The  insurrection  of  Cade  follow 
ward  III  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni.  The  ed,  and  the  duke  of  York  returning  from 
negotiation  was  broken  off  by  the  assassi-  Ireland,  a  great  party  was  formed  m  his 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  favor,  headed  by  some  of  the  principal 
induced  his  successor  to  join  Henry.  This  nobility.  He  was  thereby  enabled  to  re- 
alliance  was  soon  followed  by  the  famous  move  his  enemies  from  the  king's  person, 
treaty  of  Troyee,  made  with  the  French  and  was,  by  parliament,  declared  protec- 
tdng  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  or,  rather,  tor  of  the  kingdom,  the  imbecile  Henry 
with  his  queen  and  the  Burgundian  fac  being,  by  this  tune,  unable  even  to  person- 
tion.  By  this  treaty,  Henry  engaged  to  ate  majesty.  The  York  and  Lancaster 
marry  the  princess  Catharine,  and  to  leave  parties  were  now  in  such  a  state,  that  tha 
Charles  in  possession  of  the  crown,  on  sword  only  could  deckle  between  them; 
condition  that  it  should  go  to  Henry  sod  and  that  course  of  civil  contention  cona- 
his  heirs  at  his  decease,  and  be  inseparo-  menced,  the  first  bloodshed  in  which  oc- 
bly  united  to  the  crown  of  England.  Hen-  curved  si  St.  Alban's,  in  May,  1455,  and,  a* 
ry,  after  espousing  Catharine,  took  posses-  far  as  the  reign  of  Henry  v. 
aronof  Paris,  and  then  went  over  to  Eng-  the  last  in  the  battle  of  T 
land,  to  raise  recruits  for  his  army. 
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Sung  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who,  by 
be  Boon  after  died ;  but  whether  by  a  nat-  die  contrivance  of  Simon,  a  priest,  was 
und  or  violent  death  is  uncertain,  although  made  to  personate  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
popular  opinion  assigned  it  to  the  violence  son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Hen- 
of  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester.  Henry  ry  kept  confined  in  the  Tower,  followed. 
was  gentle,  pious  and  well-intentioned,  But  Henry  having  publicly  shown  the  true 
but  too  weak  to  act  for  himself.  Eton  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  streets  of  London, 
college  reveres  Henry  as  its  founder,  as  little  credit  was  given  to  the  impostor,  and 
does  likewise  King's  college,  Cambridge,  the  king,  collecting  an  army,  met  the  reb- 
Hknrt  VII,  king  of  England,  first  els  at  Stoke,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  to- 
sovereign  of  the  race  of  Tudor,  was  bom  tally  defeated  them.  Henry  spared  the 
in  1457.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  impostor  Simnel,  and  displayed  his  insig- 
earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Owen  Tudor  nificsnce,  by  making  him  a  scullion  in  his 
and  Catharine  of  France,  widow  of  Hen-  kitchen.  The  project  of  France,  lor  an- 
ry  V.  His  mother,  Margaret,  was  the  on-  nexing  the  province  of  Brittany,  by  mar- 
ly child  of  John,  duke  of  Somerset,  riage  with  the  heiress,  induced  Henry  to 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt.  After  the  declare  war  ;  but  his  measures  were  an 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  he  was  carried  by  tardy  and  parsimonious,  that  the  annexe- 
hie  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Britta-  tion  was  effected.  He  then  raised  large 
ny,  to  seek  refuge,  in  that  court,  from  the  sums  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  for  hos- 
jealouay  of  the  victorious  house  of  York,  tdlities,  and  landing  a  numerous  army  et 
On  die  usurpation  of  Richard,  the  young  Calais,  in  1493,  almost  immediately  ac- 
eari  of  Richmond  was  naturally  advened  copied  a  large  compensation  for  peace. 
to  as  the  representative  of  the  house  of  The  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  gov- 
Ijancaster.  In  1485,  Richmond  assem-  emesa  of  the  Low  Countries,  Lad  eucour- 
bled  a  body  of  troops  in  Brittany,  and  aged  the  imposture  of  Simnel,  and  now 
landed  at  Milfonl  Haven,  with  no  more  brought  forward  Perkin  Warbeck,  said  to 
'  n  3000  lured  foreign  adventurers.    He  be  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew  at  Tour- 


was  immediately  joined  by  some  leaders    nay,  and  a  youth  of  parts  and  prepoeaess- 
..i- ......    .....  i. j    __,_.  ™?u,  ....         ... .  ,  ......    Tbis  young  man  gave  himself 

ichard  Plantairenet.th< 

pearance  ;    er  of  the  t 


of  rank,  but  hod  only  6000  men  when    ing  figure.  Tbis  young  man  gave 
Richard  met  him  at  Bosworth,  with  an  ar-    out  to  be  Rich)      "" 


its  young  man  gave  himself 
lard  Plantagenet,theyottng- 

,    ..        ....  i  sons  of  Edward  lv,  sup- 

3y  with  his  posed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tow- 
forces,  wbo  joined  Richmond  during  the  er  of  London,  but  one  of  whom,  he  al  leg- 
bottle,  obtained  for  the  latter  a  complete  ed,  had  escaped.  The  duchess  pretended 
victory.  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  on  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  his  iden- 
the  field  of  battle,  although  it  is  not  clear  tity,  and  acknowledged  him  as  her 
upon  what  ground  ;  for  had  the  title  of  nephew.  The  circumstances  of  his  prog- 
tile  house  of  Lancaster  been  superior  to  ress  in  England  need  not  be  detailed 
that  of  York,  the  Somerset  branch  of  it  here,  any  more  than  his  confession  of  im 
was  originally  illegitimate,  not  to  mention  posture,  and  execution  by  the  halter, 
that  the  claim  of  his  mother,  on  this  prin-  Soon  after,  the  kins  fixed  an  indelible 
ciple,  was  anterior  to  bis  own.  Henry  re-  stain  on  his  memory,  ny  the  execution  of 
solved,  however,  to  stand  upon  this  ground,  the  simple  and  innocent  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  recognition  of  his  right  by  parlia-  for  merely  attempting  to  regain  that  hber- 
ment ;  and  his  coronation  was  made  to  tv,  of  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
precede  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  deprived.  Firmly  settled  upon  the  throne, 
York,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  TV.  Henry  now  gamed  a  high  character 
That  marriage,  however,  took  place  in  among  his  brother  monarch*,  many  of 
14S6 ;  but  Ileury,  jealous  of  his  authori-  whom  sought  bis  friendship  and  alliance: 
ty,  and  strongly  imbued  with  parry  preju-  and  among  these  was  Ferdinand,  king  of 
dice,  was  a  stern  and  ungracious  husband,  Arragon,  a  prince,  in  crafty  and  cautious 
and  regarded  the  Yorkists  in  general  with  policy,  very  much  like  himself.  After  a 
great  aversion.  He  gave  his  confidence,  long  negotiation,  he  brought  about  a  match 
indeed,  chiefly  to  Morton  and  Fox,  both  between  the  Infanta  Catharine,  daughter 
of  the  priesthood,  and  men  of  business  of  this  sovereign  and  of  Isabella  of  Cas- 
and  capacity,  from  whom  he  expected  tile,  and  his  eldest  son  Arthur  ;  and  on 
mere  obsequiousness  than  from  the  nobil-  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  retain 
ity.  Discontent,  on  this  and  other  accounts,  the  dowry  of  this  princess,  be  caused  his 
soon  arose,  and  an  insurrection  took  remaining  son,  Henry,  to  marry  the  widow, 
place,  beaded  by  lord  Lovel  and  the  Staf-  by  papal  dispensation,  an  event  which,  in 
lords,  which  was  soon  suppressed.    The  the  sequel,  led  to  a 
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see  of  Rome.  He  married  bis  eldest  pope  Julius  II  and  his  father-in-law,  Fer- 
daughter  to  James  IV,  king  of  Scotland,  dinand,  to  join  in  a  league  formed  against 
foreseeing  ilie  unity  of  sovereignly  that  Louis  XII  of  France.  Some  campaigns 
would  probably  arise  from  it,  and  never  in  France  followed,  but  the  success  of  the 
omitted  his  favorite  pursuit  of  filling  his  English  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  so  call- 
corrers,  employing  Empson  and  Dudley  ed  from  the  flight  of  the  French,  being 
(q.  v.),  who  practised  all  sorts  of  extortion  succeeded  by  no  adequate  result,  the 
nnd  chicanery  for  this  end.  He,  howerer,  taking  of  Tournay  was  the  only  fruit  of 
made  some  good  use  of  this  treasure,  by  this  expensive  expedition.  Meantime, 
the  advance  of  sums  of  money  to  mer-  more  splendid  success  attended  the  Eng- 
chanta,  without  interest,  to  enable  them  to  lish  arms  at  home.  James  IV,  king  of 
carry  on  lucrative  enterprises,  and  pro-  Scotland,  having  made  an  incursion  with 
mote  an  extension  of  commerce.  He  em-  a  numerous  body  of  troops  into  England, 
ployed  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  his  was  completely  defeated,  and  slain,  at  the 
auspices,  discovered  Newfoundland  and  baltle  of  Flodden- field.  Henry,  however, 
part  of  the  American  continent.  In  the  granted  peace  to  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
midst  of  these,  and  further  projects  of  na-  his  sister,  and  established  an  influence 
tionai  and  family  aggrandizement,  a  decline  which  rendered  his  kingdom  long  secure 
of  health  began  to  inspire  him  with  uneasy  on  that  side.  Finding  himself  amused  by 
thoughts  of  another  world,  which  he  en-  his  allies,  he  soon  after  made  peace  with 
deavored  to  appease  by  alms  and  religious  France,  retaining  Tourney,  and  receiving 
foundations,  and,  as  his  end  approached,  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  aggrandize- 
even  directed  restitution  to  some  of  thenar-  ment  of  Wolsey  now  began  to  give  a 
ties  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Empson  leading  feature  to  the  conduct  of  Heury. 
and  Dudley.  He  died  at  his  palace  of  The  neglect  of  Wolsey  by  Francis  I,  pro- 
Richmond,  in  April,  1500,  in  the  34th  year  duced  hostilities  from  the  emperor  Maxi- 
of  his  reign,  and  52d  of  his  age.  The  milian,  assisted  by  English  gold  ;  and 
reign  of  Henry  VII  was,  upon  the  whole,  when  Charles  V  succeeded  to  the  Spen- 


of  his  reign,  and  52d  of  his  age.  The  milian,  assisted  by  English  gold  ;  and 
reign  of  Henry  VII  was,  upon  the  whole,  when  Charles  V  succeeded  to  the  S 
beneficial  to  bis  country.  Being  conduct-  ish  crown,  Francis  found  it  ejtpediei 
ed  upon  pacific  principles,  it  put  a  period  gain.  Wolsey,  who,  in  consequence,  indue- 
to  many  disorders,  and  gave  an  opportu-  ed  his  master  to  resign  Tournay,  and  en- 
tity to  the  nation  to  flourish  by  its  inter-  ter  into  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
nal  resources.  His  policy  of  depressing  Francis.  In  order  to  cement  this  new 
the  feudal  nobility,  which  proportionably  friendship,  the  two  monarchs  had  an  in- 
exalted  the  middle  ranks,  was  highly  terview  near  Calais,  the  magnificence  of 
salutary ;  and  it  was  especially  advanced  which  gave  the  place  of  meeting  the  do- 
by  the  statute  which  allowed  the  break-  nomination  of  the  Acid  of  tht  doth  of  gold. 
ing  of  entails  and  the  alienation  of  land-  Notwithstanding  these  indications,  a  pros- 
ed estates.  Many  other  beneficial  provis-  pect  of  the  papacy  being  artfully  held  out 
ions  also  date  from  this  reign,  which,  how-  to  the  cardinal  by  the  young  emperor 
ever,  was  very  arbitrary ;  and  the  power  Charles,  his  interest  at  length  gained  b 
lost  by  the  aristocracy  for  a  time  gave  "  "  '  '' 
an  undue  preponderance  to  that  of  the 

Henri  VIII,  king  of  England,  son  of  strides,  and  Henry  himself  wrote  a  Latin 

the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1491,  and  euc-  book  against  the  tenets  of  Luther,  which 

ceeded  his  father  in  1509.     His  education  he  presented  to  pope  Leo  X,  who  favored 

had  been  rather  that  of  a  scholar  than  of  him,  in  return,  with  the  title  -of  dtftndtr  of 

a  prince  ;  but  a  handsome  person,  and  a  the  faith.      Luther  published  a  reply,  in 

frank  and  spirited  manner,  rendered  him  which  he  treats  his  opponent  r"*  >'—'- 


preponderancy  in  the  English  councils. 
The  principles  of  the  reformation,  propa- 
gated by  Luther,  were  now  making  rapid 


the  object  or  popular  attachment,  especial-  ceremony.  Charles  V  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
ly  as  successor  to  a  sovereign  so  little  be-  land  in  1532;  and  induced  Wolsey  and 
loved  as  Henry  VII.    No  prince  could    Henry  to   declare  war    against   France, 


a  throne  under  happier  circum-  which  was  again  invaded  by  an  English 
stances,  possessing  an  undisputed  title,  a  and  Flemish  army,  under  the  earl  of  Bur- 
full  treasury,  and  a  kingdom  flourishing  in  rey.  Ilia  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis, 
the  bosom  of  peace.  His  disposition  for  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  gave  such  a  pre- 
show  and  magnificence  soon  squandered  ponderancy  to  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
the  hoards  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  his  that  the  alarm  produced  thereby,  added  to 
vanity  and  unsuspicious  openness  of  char-  a  discovery,  on  the  part  of  Wolsey,  that 
acter  made  him  an  early  object  of  for-  Charles  was  only  amusing  him  on  the 
eign  artifice.    He  was  prevailed  upon  by  subject  of  the  papacy,  produced  not  only 
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at  peace  with  France,  but  a  declaration  of  gious  houses  took  place ;  and  the  peculiar 
war  against  the  emperor,  which  prepared  indignation  of  Henry  fell  upon  Thomas 
the  way  for  the  moat  important  event  in  ii  Bucket,  as  the  oppuguer  of  royal  nu- 
Henry's  reign— hisdivorce  from  Catharine  thority.  He  cited  the  saint  into  court,  bad 
of  Arragou.  (For  tlte  proceedings  which  him  condemned  as  a  traitor,  his  name  ex- 
terminated in  the  divorce  from  Catharine,  punged  from  the  calendar,  and  liis  bones 
the  fall  of  Wolsey  which  they  involved,  burnt  to  ashes.  The  fate  of  Lambert,  a 
with  the  subversion  of  the  papal  claims,  '  poor  schoolmaster,  who,  being  condemned 
see  Catharine  of  Arragon,  troUey,  and  tor  heresy,  appealed  to  the  king,  was  more 
Grtat  Britain.)  In  1533,  the  king  ven-  deserving  of  compassion.  Henry,  seated 
rural  privately  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn  on  his  throne,  attended  by  the  lords  spir- 
(<].  v.),  and,  in  the  next  year,  an  open  avow-  itual  and  temporal,  interrogated  him  con- 
al  of  the  marriage  followed.  Henry  waa  ceming  the  real  presence,  and  undertook 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  pro-  to  refute  his  errors  from  the  Scriptures 
ceeded  to  break  off  all  allegiance  to  the  and  the  schoolmen.  Six  bishops  follow- 
Romao  see,  and  to  declare  himself  su-  ed ;  and  in  conclusion,  Lambert  was  aak- 
preme  bead  of  the  English  church.  Thus  ed  whether  he  would  recant  or  die.  He 
was  effected  the  great  revolution,  by  chose  death,  end  was  executed  with  cir- 
wtiich,  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  this  reign  cumscancee  of  unusual  cruelty.  Henry 
is  ao  much  distinguished.  The  birth  ot  a  now  resolved  to  marry  again,  and  Crom- 
daughter  by  the  new  queen,  produced  a  well  (q.  v.],  a  favorer  of  the  reformation, 
bill  for  regulating  the  succession,  which  recommended  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
settled  it  on  the  issue  of  this  niarriage,  marriage  took  place  in  1540,  and  Henry 
and  declared  the  king's  daughter  by  Curb-  created  Cromwell  eorlof  Essex;  but  his 
arine  illegitimate.  But,  although  Henry  dislike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  fell 
discarded  the  authority  of  the  Roman  of  that  minister,  who  was  condemned  and 
church,  he  adhered  to  its  theological  ten-  executed  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  At 
eta.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  executed  the  same  time,  Henry  procured,  from  the 
bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  for  convocation  and  parliament,  a  divorce 
refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  dis-  from  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  then  married 
played  an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
reformers,  and  brought  many  of  them  to  Norfolk — a  union  which  brought  him 
the  stake.  His  temper  also  grew  more  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
stem  and  arbitrary  as  he  advanced  in  party;  and  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
years,  and  his  reign,  from  this  period,  was  Protestants  followed.  Papists  who  denied 
that  of  a  despot  who  sacrificed  every  ob-  his  supremacy  were  treated  with  equal  se- 
atacie  to  his  capricious  will.  Finding  that  verity.  Henry  now  found  that  his  new 
the  monks  and  friars  in  England  were  the  queen,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  had 
most  direct  advocates  of  the  papal  author-  proved  false  to  his  bed,  and,  on  further 
ity,  and  that  they  operated  most  influen-  inquiry,  her  conduct  before  marriage  was 
tially  to  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  discovered  to  have  been  loose  and  criini- 
people,  be  suppressed  the  monasteries  by  nal.  The  king  burst  into  tears  when  in- 
act  of  parliament,  and  thereby  inflicted  an  formed  of  these  facts,  but  bis  grief  quick- 
incurable  wound  upon  the  Catholic  reli-  ly  turned  into  fury,  and  she  was  accused, 
gion  in  England.  The  revenues  of  these  and  brought  to  the  block  in  1543.  His 
opulent  establish inents  were  granted  to  obsequious  parliament  further  gratified- 
die  crown,  which,  however,  was  not  pro-  him,  by  an  act,  making  it  high  treason  for 
portionably  enriched,  as  Henry  lavished  any  woman  whom  the  king  might  there- 
many  grants  of  land  upon  his  courtiers,  after  marry,  to  pass  herself  off  for  a  vir- 
and,  besides  settling  pensions  upon  the  gin,  if  otherwise.  The  preference  shown 
retained  abbots,  friars  and  monks,  erected  by  tlte  king's  nephew,  James  V,  to  the 
six  new  bishoprics.  Another  step  which  French  alliance,  brought  on  a  war  with 
romoted  the  reformation,  was  the  trims-  Scotland,  in  1543,  the  principal  event  of 
..ition  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacu-  which  was  the  rout  of  the  Scottish  army 
lar  tongue.  The  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  at  Solway  Frith.  A  war  with  France 
(q.  v.)  was,  however,  unfavorable,  for  a  followed,  and  the  king  passed  over  to 
time,  to  the  reformers.  Henry  married  Calais,  in  July,  1544,  at  the  head  of 
Jane  Seymour  ;  and  the  birth  of  prince  30,000  troops,  and,  being  joined  by  14,000 
Edward,  in  1537,  fulfilled  his  wish  for  a  men  from  the  Low  Countries,  took  Bou- 
male  heir,  although  his  joy  was  abated  by  logne ;  but  in  the  winter  returned  to  Eng- 
the  death  of  the  queen.  It  was  not  unul  huid.  The  war  lusted  until  1546.  Hen- 
1538,  that  the  dissolution  of  all  the  reli-  ry,  in  1543,  married  his  sixth  wife,  Catbt- 
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line  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer,  o  lady  ticks  Frederic  William  I,  and  Frtderie  U.) 
of  merit,  secretly  inclined  to  the  reforms-  In  1743,  he  served  his  first  campaign  as 
tion.  This  queen  fell  into  great  danger,  colonel  in  the  army  which  entered  Mora- 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  par-  via,  under  the  command  of  the  king  and 
ty,  but  found  means  to  avert  the  conse-  of  marshal  Schwerin,  and  was  present  at 
quences.  (See  Catharint  Parr.)  Dianas  the  battle  of  Czaslau.  In  1744,  be  de- 
now  so  much  aggravated  the  natural  vio-  fended,  with  obstinacy  and  success,  the 
lence  of  Henry,  that  his  oldest  friends  fell  city  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  surrounded 
victims  to  his  tyranny.  The  duke  of  Nor-  only  by  a  single  wall.  He  distinguished 
folk,  nil  most  trusted  and  successful  gen-  himself  still  more  {June  4, 1745)  in  the 
end,  and  the  accomplished  eari  of  Surrey,  battle  of  Strigau  or  Hohenfriedberg,  where 
his  son,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  Prussians,  under  their  king,  defeated 
The  latter  was  tried  for  an  alleged  corre-  the  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  prince 

Xndence  with  cardinal  Pole,  and  on  an  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  began  to  devel- 
iird  accusation  of  treasonably  quarter-  ope  those  great  improvements  in  military 
ing  a  portion  of  the  royal  arms,  and  exe-  tactics,  which  afterwards  procured  them 
cuted.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  pro-  so  much  honor.  After  the  peace  ofDrea- 
ceeded  against  by  attainder,  without  trial  den,  Frederic  II  invited  the  prince  and 
or  evidence ;  and  so  little  was  Henry's  fe-  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  Potsdam.  Prince 
rocity  mitigated  by  his  own  approaching  Henry  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study, 
end,  that  nothing  seemed  so  much  to  con-  With  a  glowing  imagination,  a  penetrating 
cem  him  as  the  fear  that  Norfolk  might  and  reflecting  mind,  a  firm  will,  always 
escape  ;  which  he  did,  by  the  decease  of  directed  by  good  purposes,  and  a  happy 
the  king  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  memory,  he  made  great  progress  in  his 
hie  execution.  It  was  long  before  any  studies.  Notwithstanding  his  severer 
one  would  venture  to  tell  Henry  of  his  studies,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  music 
approaching  dissolution  ;  hut  the  commit-  and  painting.  His  residence  at  Potsdam, 
nication  was  at  length  made  by  sir  Antho-  where  Frederic  had  collected  many  of 
ny  Denny,  and  the  king  heard  him  with  the  men  of  his  time  distinguished  for 
resignation.  He  desired  that  archbishop  genius  and  boldness  of  thought,  contribu- 
Cranmer  might  be  sent  for,  but  was  ted  essentially  to  give  an  independent  and 
speechless  before  be  came,  and  could  on-  lofty  tone  to  the  character  of  the  prince, 
ly,  by  a  pressure  of  bis  hand,  give  a  token  In  1753,  his  brother  married  him  to  the 
of  his  dying  faith.  He  expired  January  princess  Wilhelmine  of  Hessc-Camcl,  and 
38,  1547,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign,  built  a  palace  for  him  in  Berlin.  A  few 
and  the  56th  of  his  age.  As  impressive-  years  after,  the  seven  years'  war  broke  out, 
ly  depicted  by  the  dying  words  of  Wol-  and  the  prince  now  found  an  opportunity 
Bey,  his  chief  characteristic  was  love  of  to  apply  the  theories  he  had  studied  in 
sway.  This  passion,  which  was  at  first  peace.  In  the  battle  of  Prague,  the  urt- 
compatible  with  generosity  and  feeling,  at  shaken  courage  of  Henry,  '. 
length  produced  an  excess  of  pride,  imps-  and  coolness,  decided  the  success  oi  una 
tience  and  intolerance,  which  extinguish-  splendid  day.  In  the  battle  of  Rossbach, 
ed  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  ren-  he  received  an  honorable  wound.  After 
dered  him  violent  and  sanguinary  iu  the  this  victory,  the  king  gave  him  the  corn- 
extreme.  He  made  himself  so  much  maud  of  the  army  of  Leipsic.  Soon  af- 
feared,  that  no  English  king  had  fewer  ter,  he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  second 
checks  to  his  power ;  and  liberty  and  army.  During  the  whole  seven  years' 
constitutional  equipoise  were  out  of  the  war,  Henry  distinguished  himself  After 
question  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  or,  the  peace  concluded  at  Hubertsburg, 
what  is  worse,  the  forms  of  them  were  prince  Henry  hastened  back  to  tranquilh- 
rendered  purely  subservient  to  his  pas-  ty.  The  castle  of  Rheinsberg  became  the 
mono.  No  band  leas  strong  than  his  seat  of  philosophy  and  the  muses;  but  his 
could  have  so  suddenly  snapped  the  chain  confiding  trust  in  unworthy  men  excited 
which  bound  the  nation  to  the  papacy,  domestic  broils,  which  destroyed  his  peace. 
The  complete  union  of  Wales  with  Eng-  and  compelled  him  to  separate  from  hie 
land,  and  the  conversion  of  Ireland  into  a  wife.  In  1771,  be  paid  a  visit  to  the  em- 
kingdom,  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry.  press  Catharine,  in'  Petersburg,  where 
Henbt,  prince  of  Prussia  (Frederic  they  deliberated  respecting  the  division  of 
Henry  Louis),  brother  of  Frederic  II,  wss  Poland,  to  which  he  gained  the  consent 
born  at  Berlin,  1736.  (On  the  severe  and  of  the  king  his  brother.  In  the  war  of 
absurd  education  which  he  received  for  the  Bavarian  succession,  the  prince  com- 
15  years,  till  his  lather's  death,  aee  the  ar-  inonded    an    army,  which   matched   to 
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Dresden  in  July,  1778,  formed  a  league  devolved  on  the  younger  brother,  and  that 
there  with  Saxony,  and  then1  attacked  Bo-  management  was  moat  wretched.  One 
hernia.  The  want  of  provisions  compelled  year  put  an  end  to  this  experiment,  and 
him  to  retreat,  and  the  peace  at  T esc  hen,  Patrick  was  engaged,  for  the  two  or  three 
in  1779,  put  an  end  to  the  mar.  In  1784,  following  yean,  in  nettling  the  accounts  of 
the  prince  went  to  Paris,  under  the  pre-  the  firm**  well  as  be  could.  At  the  early 
tence  of  visiting  the  most  splendid  court  age  of  eighteen,  be  married  a  Hiss  Shel- 
tn  Europe,  but,  in  reality,  to  propose  a  ton,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer 
connexion  which  should  put  a  stop  to  the  in  the  neighborhood ;  and,  by  the  joint  as- 
sggrandizemeut  of  Austria.  The  irreso-  sistanee  of  their  parents,  the  young  couple 
MttOD  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  fins-  were  settled  on  a  small  (arm,  where,  with 
mued  this  plan ;  the  prince  returned,  and  one  or  two  slaves,  Mr.  Henry  had  to  die 
every  thing  assumed  a  new  aspect,  in  con-  the  earth  for  subsistence.  His  want  of 
aequence  of  the  death  of  the  great  king,  agricultural  skill,  and  his  unconquerable 
Frederic  William  removed  hie  uncle  from  aversion  to  every  species  of  systematic 
public  business,  and  prince  Henry  was  labor,  caused  him,  after  a  trial  of  two 
about  to  return  to  France,  but  was  pre-  years,  to  abandon  this  pursuit.  Hie  next 
vented  by  the  troubles  in  that  country,  step  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  ab- 
He  forgot  the  ingratitude  of  his  nephew  solute  despair ;  for,  selling  oft*  his  little 
in  the  conversation  of  philosophers,  art-  possessions  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash,  ho  en- 
ists  and  men  of  learning.  The  war  which  tered  a  second  rime  into  the  inauspicious 
Prussia  undertook  against  France,  was  business  of  merchandise.  But  the  same 
not  approved  of  by  the  prince.  Over-  want  of  method,  the  same  facility  of  tem- 
corne  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  await-  per,  soon  became  apparent.  He  resumed 
ed  in  tranquillity  the  end  of  a  life  devot-  his  violin,  his  flute,  his  books,  his  inspec- 
ed  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  died  tion  of  human  nature,  and  not  unfre- 
at  Rheinsberg,  Aug.  3,  1803.  In  1809,  quently  shut  up  his  shop  to  indulge  him- 
there  appeared  at  Paris  a  lift  of  prince  self  in  the  favorite  sports  of  his  youth. 
1  lenry  f  ¥\i  privtt,  polii.  tt  Tnilit.  du  Prince  His  reading,  however,  began  to  assumes 
Hem  dc  Ft.  Frtn  de  Frederic  II).  more  serious  character.  He  studied  ge- 
Hertsr,  Patrick,  the  second  son  of  John  ography,  read  the  charters  and  history  of 
and  Sarah  Henry,  and  one  of  nine  chil-  the  colony,  and  became  fond  of  historical 
dren,  was  bora  Hay  39, 1736,  in  the  coun-  works  generally,  particularly  those  of 
ty  of  Hanover  and  colony  of  Virginia.  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  from  the  tenacity 
Until  ten  years  of  age,  Patrick  Henry  was  of  his  memory  and  the  strength  of  his 
sent  to  a  school  iu  the  neighborhood,  judgment,  soon  made  himself  master  of 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  their  contents.  Livy  was  his  favorite ; 
made  some  small  progress  in  arithmetic  and,  having  procured  a  translation,  be 
He  was  then  taken  home,  and,  under  the  made  it  a  rule  to  read  it  through,  once,  at 
direction  of  his  father,  who  had  opened  a  least,  in  everyyear,  during  the  earlier  part 
grammar  school  in  his  own  house,  he  ac-  of  his  life.  The  second  mercantile  ex- 
quired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  periment  in  a  few  years  left  him  a  bank- 
Latin  language.  At  the  same  time,  he  nipt ;  every  remnant  of  his  property  was 
made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  'gone,  and  bis  friends  were  unable  to  assist 
mathematics,  the  only  branch  of  educa-  nim  any  further.  As  a  last  effort,  he  de- 
tion  for  which,  it  seems,  he  discovered,  in  termined  to  make  trial  of  the  law.  No 
his  youth,  the  slightest  predilection.  He  one  expected  him  to  succeed  ;  htsunfor- 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  sports  of  tunote  habits  were  by  no  means  suited 
the  field,  anri  could  not  brook  the  confine-  to  so  laborious  a  profession,  and  the  situ- 
ment  and  toil  which  education  required,  ation  of  his  affairs  forbade  an  extensive 
His  father,  unable  to  sustain  the  expense  course  of  reading.  After  a  six  weeks* 
of  his  large  and  increasing  family,  found  preparation,  he  obtained  a  license  to  urac- 
il necessary  to  qualify  his  sons,  at  a  very  rise  the  law,  being  at  this  time  of  the  age 
early  age,  to  support  themselves.  With  of  four  and  twenty.  He  was,  at  the  time 
this  view,  Patrick  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  his  admission  to  the  practice,  not  only 
of  fifteen,  behind  the  counter  of  a  trader  unable  to  draw  a  declaration  or  a  plea,  but 
in  the  country.  Iu  the  next  year,  his  incapable,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  common 
father  purchased  a  small  adventure  of  and  simple  business  of  his  profession,  even 
goods  tor  his  two  sons,  William  and  Pat-  the  mode  of  ordering  a  suit,  giving  a 
nek,  and  "  set  them  up  in  trade."  Wil-  notice,  or  making  a  motion  in  court  For 
liam's  habits  of  idleness  were  such,  that  three  years,  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his 
tire  chief  management  of  their  concerns  family  were  extreme.    The  profits  of  his 
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practice  could  not  have  supplied  them  All  tlie  colonies,  either  through  few,  or 
even  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  sod  he  want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposi- 
seems  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  tton,  or  from  influence  of  some  kind  or 
his  time,  both  during  his  study  of  the  other,  bad  remained  silent.  I  bad  baeu 
law  and  the  practice  of  the  first  two  or  for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgees  a  few 
throe  yean,  with  bis  father-in-law,  Mr.  days  before,  was  young,  inexperienced, 
Shelton,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  Hauo-  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house, 
ver  court-house.  Whenever  Mr.  Shelton  and  the  members  that  composed  it  Find- 
in  from  borne,  Mr.  Henry  supplied  his  ing  the  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition, 
r-jce  in  the  tavern     "" 

tween  the  clergy  01 , r ,  ...  -.-, , 

legislature  and  people  of  the  colony  on  I  determined  to  venture,  and  alone,  unad 
the  other,  touching  the  stipend  claimed  by  vised,  arid  unassisted,  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
the  former,  which  had  created  a  great  ex-  an  old  law  book,  wrote  the  within.  Upon 
citement  in  Virginia,  was  the  occasion  on  offering  them  to  the  house,  violent  debates 
which  his  genius  first  broke  forth.  The  ensued.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and 
display  which  be  made  in  the  parson't  much  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for 
mum,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  placed  submission.  After  a  Ions  and  warm  coo- 
him,  at  once,  at  the  need  of  his  profession,  test,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small 
in  that  quarter  of  the  colony  in  which  he  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or 
practised.  In  the  year  1764,  he  removed  The  alarm  spread  throughout 
to  the  county  of  Louisa,  and  resided  at  with  astonishing  quickness,  and  the  min- 
a  place  called  the  Roundabout.  In  the  isterial  party  were  overwhelmed.  The 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  contest  having  great  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation 
occurred  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  the  was  universally  established  in  the  colonies, 
cose  of  Mr.  James  Little  page,  iho  returned  This  brought  on  the  war,  which  finally 
member  of  the  county  of  Hanover,  who  separated  the  two  countries,  and  gave  in- 
was  charged  with  bribery  and  corruption,  dependence  to  ours.  Whether  mis  will 
the  parties  were  heard  by  counsel,  before  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  depend 
the  committee  of  privileges  and  elections,  upon  the  use  our  people  make  of  the 
and  Henry  was  on  this  occasion  employed  blessings  which  a  gracious  God  hath  be- 
by  Hr.  Dandridge,  the  rival  candidate,  stowed  on  us.  If  they  ore  wise,  they  will 
Henry  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  be  great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a  con- 
display  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  suf-  trarv  character,  they  will  be  miserable. 
fi-age.  Such  a  burst  of  eloquence,  from  a  Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a 
man  so  very  plain  and  humble  in  his  ap-  nation.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  re- 
pearance,  struck  the  committee  with  member  this;  and  in  thy  sphere,  practise 
a  deep  silence  took  place  virtue  thyself  and  encourage  it  in  oth- 
:  a  sound  but  era.  P.  Hjw«t." 
n  the  midst  of  the  debate  above 
.  _  _  i,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  mentioned,  that  be  exclaimed,  "  &esar 
house  of  burgesses,  with  express  reference  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his 
to  an  opposition  to  the  British  stamp-act.  Cromwell,  and  Gooree  the  Third — "Treu- 
After  having  waited  in  vain  for  some  step  to  -eon!"  cried  the  speaker — "  Treason,  trea- 
pe  taken  by  another,  and  when  the  session  son!"  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house, 
was  within  three  days  of  its  expected  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant ;  but 
close,  he  introduced  bis  celebrated  resolu-  taking  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the 
tions  on  the  stamp-act  After  his  death,  speaker  an  eye  of  fire,  he  finished  his 
there  was  found  among  his  papers  one  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis — "nay 
sealed,  and  thus  endorsed :— "  Enclosed  profit  bg  their  example.  If  this  be  treason, 
■re  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  assem-  make  the  most  of  it"  From  this  period, 
Hy,  in  1765,  concerning  the  stamp-act  Mr.  Henry  became  the  idol  of  the  people 
Let  my  executors  open  this  paper."—  of  Virginia ;  nor  was  his  name  confined 
'Within  was  found  a  copy  of  the  resolu-  to  his  native  state.  His  influence  was  felt 
tions  in  his  hand-writing.  On  the  back  throughout  the  continent  and  he  was  ev- 
of  the  paper  containing  the  resolutions,  is  ery  where  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
the  following  endorsement  also  in  his  champions  of  colonial  liberty.  In  the 
hand-writing :— »  The  within  resolutions  year  1769,  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
passed  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Hay,  the  general  court  He  wanted  that  learn* 
1765.  They  formed  tbe  first  opposition  ing,  whose  place  bo  genius  can  supply  to 
to  the  stamp-act  and  the  scheme  of  tax-  tbe  lawyer ;  and  be  wanted  those  habits 
ing  America  by  the  British  parliament,  of  steady  and    persevering    application, 
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without  which  that  learning  is  not  to  be  regiment,  and  the  commander  of  "  all  the 
acquired.  But  on  questions  before  a  jury,  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  de- 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  fence  of  the  colony."  He  soon  resigned 
rapidity  as  well  aa  justness  of  hie  infer-  this  command,  from  a  belief  thai  he  could 
ences,  from  the  flitting  expressions  of  the  serve  the  cause  of  his  country  more  ef- 
countenance,  as  to  what  was  poaeina;  in  fectuallr  in  tbe  public  councils  then  in 
the  hearts  of  *  Mb  hearers,  availed  him  the  field.  Immediately  upon  his  reeigna- 
fully.  The  defence  of  criminal  cases  was  tion,  he  wm  elected  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
hie  great  professional  forte.  The  house  vention,  and,  not  long  after,  the  Jirit  iw- 
of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  which  had  led  trnor  iff  the  commaauxalth — a  post  in  which 
the  opposition  to  the  stamp-act,  kept  their  he  proved  signally  serviceable,  by  sustsin- 
bigh  ground  during  the  whole  of  the  en-  ing  the  public  spirit  during  therevolution- 
sumg  contest.  Mr.  Henry  having  removed  ary  struggle,  providing  recruits  and  sup- 
again  from  Louisa  to  his  native  county,  in  plies  for  the  continental  army,  and  crosn- 
the  year  1767  or  1768,  continued  a  mem-  ing  the  intrigues  of  the  tones  who  infested 
ber  of  that  house  till  the  close  of  the  rev-  Virginia.  Hie  administration  was  pro- 
ohition ;  and  there  could  be  no  want  of  longed  by  reelection*  until  1779,  when  be 
boldness  in  any  body  of  which  he  was  a  retired  from  the  office,  being  no  longer 
member.  He  was  one  of  the  standing  eligible  without  intiiniiisaimi,  according  to 
committee  of  correspondence  and  inquiry  the  constitution.  As  a  member  of  ibe 
concerning  the'  pretensions  of  the  British,  legislature,  to  which  he  at  once  ref'™~*J 
which  was  appointed  by  the  bouse,  March  he  continued  to  serve  the  great 
12, 1773.  He  was  law  of  the  number  of  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  1 
detegatee  sent  by  Virginia  to  the  first  gen-  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  The 
era!  congress  of  the  colonics,  which  as-  state  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to  resign 
sembled  in  Philadelphia,  September  4,  tbe  station  in  tbe  autumn  of  1786.  In 
1774.  When  the  congress  rose,  be  return-  December  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
ed  home,  and  entered  the  legislature  of  by  the  legislature  one  of  the  deputies  to 
Virginia  again,  determined  upon  prose-  tbe  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
eutug  tbe  wort  of  national  independence,  the  purpose  of  revising  tbe  federal  consti- 
Io  this  career,  be  became,  by  his  zeal  and  tution.  This  appointment  he  declined,  it 
efficiency,  obnoxious  to  the  royal  governor,  being  necessary  for  him  to  resume  the 
and  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  maintain  practice  of  the  law,  in  order  to  make  some 
the  royal  cause,  or  who  dreaded  tbe  resort  provision  for  bin  family.     During  the  sis 


When  intelligence  was  received  of  the  courts,  ai 

battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  Mas-  for  him  lucrative  business.    His  next  ap- 

sachusetrs,  Henry  summoned  volunteers  poaranc*  in  politico)  lift  was  as  u  member 

to  meet  him,  in  order  to  compel  the  gov-  of  the  convention,  which  was  to  decide  the 

ernor  of  Virginia  (lord  Dunmore)  to  re-  fate  of  the  federal  constitution  in  Virginia, 

storen  quantity  of  powder  which  the  latter  Some  of  tbe  features  of  that  instrument 

had  caused  to  betaken  from   the  public  inspired  him  with  fears  for  the  liberties  of 

magazine  at  Williamsburg.     This  was  the  the  country.     All  bis  great  powers  of  elo- 

first  military  movement  in  Virginia.    Tbe  queues  and  his  personal  influence  were 

governor  issued  a    proclamation,   calling  exerted  to  procure    tbe    rejection  of  it 

upon  the  people  to  resist  it ;  but  Henry,  The  amendments  proposed   by  Virginia 

at  the  bead  of  a  considerable  corps,  obfag-  originated  in  the  objections  so  vehemently 

ed  hie  lordship  to  consent  to  the  payment  and  plausibly  urged  by  him  and  his  aaso- 

of  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  me  now-  ciatea.    He  became,  nevertheless,  a  eon- 

der  withdrawn.     The  volunteers  returned  vert  to  the  excellence  of  the  system,  and 

in  triumph  to  tbeir  homes.     As  soon,  an  earnest  /federalist,  in  the  twofold  ac- 

however,  as  aH  seemed  again  quiet,  the  ceptation  of  the  term.    In  the  spring  of 

r  sent  forth,  though  without  any  1791,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  public  fife, 


effect,  a  violent  manifesto  against  "a  car-  and,  in  1791,  to  the  her,  at  which  be  had 
tain  Patrick  Henry,  and  a  number  of  de-  gained  some  brilliant  triumphs,  which  are 
hided  fol  lowers,"  &c  conuueinorated  by  bis  distinguished  bng- 
Henry  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  rapfaer  William  Wirt  (Life  of  P.  Henry, 
subsequent  oMiniufes  which  ended  in  the  Philadelphia,  1817).  In  1798,  the  post  of 
prostration  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  governor  of  the  stale  was  onee  mora  ten- 
erection  of  an  independent  government  in  tiered  to  him  and  refused.  In  tbe  fbl- 
Virginia.  Tbe  colonial  convention  of  lowing  year,  his  heahh  began  to  decline, 
1775  elected  him  tbe  colonel  of  the  tint  and  continued  to  link  gradually  until  the 
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moment  of  his  death,  which  took  place  Heptachord  (from  the  Greek) ;  a  term 

on  the  6th  of  June.     Mr.   Henry,  bj  hie  which  with  the  ancients  implied  a  conjunct 

two  marriages,  was  the  father  of  fifteen  tetrachord,  or  a  system  of  seven  sound*   It 

children.     By  liia  first  wife,  he  hod  six,  of  wasolsothe  name  given  to  a  lyre,  or  cUhara, 

whom   two  only   survived  him  ;    by   his  with  seven  chords.    In  the  ancient  poetry, 

lost,  he  hid  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  the    word    heptachord    signified    certain 

all  of  whom,  together  with  their  mother,  verses  that  were  sung  to  M>e  sound  of 

were  living  at  his  death.    He  had  been  seven  chords  ;  that  is,  to  seven  different 

fortunate  during  the  latter  pan  of  his  life;  notes  or  tones.    The  interval  of  the  htpta- 

and,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  judicious  pur-  chord  was  equivalent  to  our  seventh. 

chases  of  lands,  left  his  family,  large  as  it  Heptarchy  ;  the  seven  kingdoms  into 

was,  not  only  independent,  but  rich.     In  which  England  was  divided   under  the 

his  habits  of  living  he  was  remarkably  Saxons.       It  terminated  in  837  or  838, 

temperate  and  frugal.     He  seldom  drank  when  king  Egbert  united  the  seven  king' 

any  thing  but  water  ;   and  his  table  was  doms  into  one,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 

furnished  in    the   most    simple    manner,  of  England.     (See  Great  Britain.) 

His  morals  were  strict.    As  a  husband,  a  Heptateuch  ;  a  name  sometimes  given 

father,  a  master,  he  had  no  superior.    He  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  or  Pentateuch, 

was  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  together  with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  the 

and  most  friendly  and  accommodating  to  Judges. 

his  neighbors.      He   was  nearly  six  feet  Hekaclidj:  ;  the  descendants  of  Her- 

high ;  spare,  and  what  may  be  called  raw-  coles,  who,  assisted  by  the  Dorians,  assert- 

boned,  with   a  slight  stoop  of  the  shout-  ed  the  churns  which  they  had  inherited 

ders;  his  complexion  was  dark,  sun-burnt,  to  the    Peloponnesus   by   arms.      Their 

and  sallow,  without  any  appearance  of  attacks  had  already  been  twice  repulsed, 

blood  in    his   cheeks  ;   his    countenance  when,  80  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy, 

grave,  thoughtful  and    penetrating,   and  they  appeared  a  third  time.      But  Aris- 

strongly  marked  with  the  lineaments  of  todemus,  one  of  their  leaders,  perished 

deep  reflection  :    the  earnestness  of  bis  while  making  preparations  for  the  expe- 

manner,  united  with  on  habitual  contrac-  dirion,  and  the  greater  port  of  the  army 

tionorknittingof  his  brows,  and  those  lines  was  destroyed  by  famine.    In  their  dis- 

of  thought  with  which  bis  face  was  pro-  tress,  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 

fusely  furrowed,  gave  to  his  countenance,  and  received  the  answer,  that  they  should 

at  some  times,  the  appearance  of  severity,  follow  a  three-eyed  general,  whom  they 

Henry  was  gifted  with  a  sovmgandmusica]  found  in  the  jElolian  Oxylus,  riding  on  a 

voice,  and  a  most  expressive  countenance,  mule  with  one  eye.    Conducted  by  him, 

and  he  acquired  particular  skill  in  the  use  they  penetrated  by  several  points  into  the 

of  them.     His  style  of  speaking,  to  judge  Peloponnesus,  conquered  almost  the  whole 

from  the  representations  of  his  hearers,  peninsula,  and   distributed    the  .country 

was  altogether  more  successful  than  that  among  their  commanders.     Temenus  re- 

of  any  of  his  contemporaries.    He  could  ceived  Argos  with  Mycene  and  Sicyon  ; 

be  vehement,  insinuating,  humorous  and  Cresphontes,  Messenia  ;  and  the  sons  of 

sarcastic  by  rums,  and  always  with  the  Aristodernus,  Procles    and  Eurystbenea, 

utmost  effect     He  was  a  natural  orator,  Lacedreinon,  where  they  reigned  in  com- 

of  the  highest  order,  combining  imagina-  inon.     The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus 

tion,  acuteness,  dexterity  and   ingenuity,  by  the  Heraclidss   forms    an    important 

with  the  most  forcible  action  and  extraor-  epoch  in  Grecian  history. 

dinary  powers  of  face  and  utterance.     As  Hkiaclites,  a  Greek  philoeopher,bont 

a  statesman,   his    principal    merits  were  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  sumamed  the 

3 city    and     boldness.      His    name   is  obicure,  flourished    in    the  69th    Oiym- 

iontly  and  lastingly  connected  with  pied,  about  500  B.  C.    Instead  of  accept- 

the  history  of  his  country's  emancipation,  mg  the  highest  official    dignities  in  his 

Henbt  Chhutophe,  emperor  of  Hay-  native  city,   he  devoted   himself  to  pbi- 

ti.    (See  Chrviopkc,  and  ifayii.)  loeophy.     He  travelled  in  different  coun- 

Hepatitib.    (See  lAver  Complnxnt.)  tries,  particularly  in  Africa.     His  disposj- 

HEFHXSTioif,  the  friend  of  Alexander  tion,  gloomy  and  melancholy  by  nature,  ss 

the  Great,  was  a  noble   Macedonian  of  appeals  also  in  his  philosophy,  early  im- 

Pella.    He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  pelled   him  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 

campaigns,   and  died  at  Ecbatana  (B.  C.  men,  on  account  of  their  vices.     He  re- 

335).    Alexander,  who  was  inconsolable  paired  to  solitary   mountains,  to  live  on 

for  his  death,  intended  to  erect  a  monu  roots  and  herbs,  but,  being  attacked  by 

ment  to  him,  but  died  himself  soon  after.    .  a  fatal  disease,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
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the  city,  where  be  died  soon  afterwards,  various  kinds  of  fruits  (the  swnwiij).  H« 
in  his  BOth  year.  He  left  a  work  on  the  often  united  other  emptovtnents  with  his 
nature  of  things,  in  which  he  treats  also  office  of  herald,  db  thai  of  cook  and  cup- 
of  religion  and  politics.  It  was  written  bearer.  The  .  Greek  appellation  npnui 
in  an  obscure  and  figurative  style,  and  was  derived  from  Cenp  (son  of  Mercury 
therefore  excited  but  little  attention,  and  and  Pandrosos,  daughter  of  Cecropsl 
was  finally  lost.  From  the  little  of  his  from  whom  the  Athenian  heralds  ongi- 
philosophy  which  has  come  down  to  us,  noted.  The  Spartan  heralds  must  have 
it  appears  that  he  considered  fire  as  the  been  derived  from  TWttyfciuj,  the  herald 
element  of  all  things ;  probably  under-  of  Agamemnon,  who  waa  worshipped  in 
standing  not  the  common  fire,  but  an  ethe-  a  temple  in  Sparta.  The  /ecuues,  form- 
real  fiery  substance;  which  supposition  is  inga  college  of  20  members,  established  by 
reconcilable  with  the  account  that  he  Niuna,  had  also  a  diplomatic  character,  as 
considered  the  pure  air,  or  vapor,  to  be  their  department  embraced  every  thing 
the  primitive  element.  Prom  this  origi-  connected  with  the  declaration  of  war 
nates  the  world,  and  it  is  in  turn  re-  and  the  making  of  treaties.  If  a  war  wait 
produced  by  the  world.  Every  thing  is  determined  upon,  they  solemnly  proclaim- 
in  a  constant  state  of  change.  The  act  ed  it  If  Rome  considered  herself  in- 
of  originating  is  separation  from  the  prim-  jured,  a/eciaftt  demanded  satisfaction.  If 
itivo  existence  and  substance,  and  is  this  demand  was  not  complied  with  with- 
founded  on  opposition,  enmity  ;  extiuc-  in  33  days,  the  ftciak*  went  again  to  the 
lion  is  (he  solution  into  the  primitive  sub-  hostile,  frontiers,  threw  a  Uoody  spear,  and 
stance,  is  union,  love.  Both  together  declared  war  by  a  solemn  formula  {clari- 
forai  the  harmony  of  Ibe  primitive  sub-  gone).  As  the  iron  tiers  of  the  Roman 
stance,  and  operate  according  to  the  law  territory  extended  farther  and  farther  from 
of  necessity.  We  think  through  the  the  capital,  this  ceremony  was  performed 
divine  reason,  which  we  draw  in  by  upon  a  field  without  the  city  {agtr  kottOU). 
breathing  while  we  .are  awake.  In  rea~  'rhe/tdala  wore  the  sacred  txrhtna  as  a 
son  alone  is  truth,  that  is,  in  the  univer-  wreath  round  their  temples ;  and,  if  they 
sal  human  reason.  The  soul  after  death  were  sent  to  conclude  a  treaty,  they  ear- 
passes  over  into  the  soul  of  the  world.  tied  a  flint.  The  prtteomt  were  employ - 
Herald.  The  etymology  of  this  word  ed  to  proclaim  matters  of  public  interest 
is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  to  the  people,  at  religious  ceremonies,  in 
the  German  fleer  (army!  and  Aid  (a  ser-  the  enmdia,  at  public  sales,  judicial  trials, 
rant) ;  Leibnitz,  from  the  Welsh  Herod  in  the  senate,  on  the  publication  of  the 
(a  messenger),  which,  with  the  insertion  laws  (which  they  read),  at  funerals,  at 
of  f,  gives  the  German  Herald.  Others  games,  in  the  army  (if  a  genera}  wished 
explain  it  by  the  German  Hter  and  oil  (in  to  address  his  men),  at  executions,  and 
Low  German,  old),  (one  grown  old  in  at  all  public  meetings.  In  the  middle 
war),  because  the  office  of  herald,  at  ages,  indigent  knights,  grown  old  in 
tournaments,  waa  given  to  persons  of  this  battle,  were  appointed  heralds.  Their 
description.  Other  derivations  have  also  duty  was  to  be  arbitere  at  the  tourna- 
been  proposed.  The  origin  of  heralds  is  merits,  to  pass  judgment  on  coots  of  arms 
as  ancient  aa  that  of  priests.  Tbey  are  and  the  right  of  knighthood.  The  study 
found  among  all  nations,  the  parttmea-  of  armories  was  therefore  indispensable  to 
Zaire*  of  the  modems  being  the  same  as  them ;  hence  the  name  heraldry.  They 
the  heralds  of  the  ancients.  Their  per-  were  also  the  chroniclers  of  those  times, 
sons  are  inviolable,  otherwise  they  could  and  present  on  all  occasions  of  public 
not  accomplish  the  object  of  their  inatitu-  ceremony.  In  France,  the  first  herald 
tion.  The  Romans  had  three  sorts  of  (roirftmnu)  was  crowned  and  consecrat- 
nerajda — the  caduexatara  (the  same  as  the  ed  with  religious  ceremonies.  There 
Grecian  cwuin),  heralds  of  peace ;  feci-  were  30  heralds  of  the  realm ;  the  second 
ales  (heralds  of  war  and  peace),  and  prct-  in  rank  was  called  Monljtn/t  St.  Denis, 
cones  (criers  or  messengers  of  the  supe-  from  the  war-cry  of  king  (hurobert.  The 
rior  magistrates).  The  caductator  earned  heralds  were  united  in  associations,  and 
certain  plants  (verbena,  as  myrtle,  olive-  their  dunes  formed  a  branch  of  science, 
branches,  rosemary,  &c.)  in  bis  hand,  as  a  which  was  communicated  only  to  the 
symbol  of  his  office,  and  for  his  security,  members.  If  any  person  pretended  to  the 
Among  the  Grecians,  he  carried  a  wand  character  of  a  herald,  who,  on  examina- 
of  laurel  or  olive  (coduceu*,  <\.  v.).  The  tion,  was  found  not  to  belong  to  the  cor- 
Atheniun  herald  carried  a  wand  bound  potation,  he  was  driven  away  with  insult*, 
round  with  woo),  and  ornamented  with  and    sometimes    treated    with     violence. 
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Host  of  the  European  orders  have  their  has  most  probably  its  origin  in  the  Ger- 

heralds,  who  are  masters  of  ceremonies,  man  word  blaten  (to  blow  the  horn] ;  for, 

There  are  three  kings  nt  arms  in  F.nglaud.  whenever  a  new  knight   appeared  at  a 

The   highest   is  the  garter  king  at  amis  tournament,  the  herald  had  to  souud  the 

{gardtr  principal) ;    the   second    for    the  trumpet.  Hud,  because  all  appeared  with 

southern     provinces    {Clartnciruj;)  •    the  close  visors,  to  proclaim  and  explain  the 

third  for  the  northern  provinces  (JVorroy).  bearing  of  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms  be- 


These  three  kings  pi  arras,  with  six  subor-  longing  to  each.  Because  this  was  per- 
dinnte  heralds  and  four  pursuivants,  form,  termed  by  the  herald,  this  knowledge  w» 
under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  marshal,    called  heraldry;  and  because,  in  doing  so. 


duke  of  Norfolk,  the  herald's  college  or  be  blew  the  trumpet,  it  was  called  bl 
herald's  office,  established  in  1340.  [Set  tag  the  arm*.  That  this  was  a  prevailing 
the  next  article.)  practice  at  tournaments,  may  be  proved 
Heraldht.  Arms  may  belong  to  in-  Bom  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  of 
dividuals,  to  families,  or  to  countries,  the  13th  and  13th  centuries.  Thence  it 
Badges  and  emblems  on  shields  and  came,  that  those  knights,  whose  right  to 
helms  occurred  in  the  earliest  times.  In  appear  at  tournaments  had  already  been 
Numbers  [chap,  i,  52),  the  children  of  announced  by  blazoning  their  arms,  bore 
Israel  are  enjoined  to  pitch  their  tents,  two  trumpets  on  their  crest.  From  the 
"  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every  Germans,  this  custom  was  transmitted  to 
man  by  his  own  standard,"  with  the  en-  the  French ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  thai 
signs  of  his  father's  Louse.  The  poets  of  tournaments  were  usual  in  Germany 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  paint-  much  earlier  than  in  France.  But  the 
ings  and  devices  on  shields  and  helmets.  French  carried  to  far  greater  perfection 
These  symbols  were,  moreover,  heredita-  the  tournament,  and  the  blazon  or  herald- 
ry. Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the  ry  connected  with  it,  as  they  did  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  bore  a  golden  eagle  whole  system  of  chivalry.  Since,  mure- 
on  their  shields.  Suetonius  asserts  that  over,  the  French  language  prevailed  at 
Domiban  bad  a  golden  beard  for  his  coat  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings  in  Eng- 
of  arms  ;  and  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  land,  pure  French  expressions  have  been 
Germans,  that  they  marked  their  shields  preserved  in  British  heraldry.  Thus  the 
with  brilliant  colors,  and  that  certain  stand-  green  tincture  (color),  in  a  coat  of  arms, 
arda  were  borne  before  them  in  battle,  is  termed  vert  ( though  in  French  rinopU, 
Notwithstanding  these  traces  of  armorial  which  originally  denoted  a  reddish  brown ; 
bearings  in  the  ancient  world,  our  herald-  bright  red  is  termed  guevlet,  probably  with 


ry  is  no  older  than  the  tournaments,  an  allusion  to  the  bloody  revenge  of  wild 
That  armory  first  became  common  and  animals,-  which  play  bo  conspicuous  a 
regulated  by  certain  rules  at  these  solemn  part  in  heraldy) ;  the  divided  shield  is, 
festivals,  is  corroborated  by  the  following  moreover,  called  eovpi  ;  and  paiunml,  re- 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  no  gardant,  dormant,  eouchant,  &c,are  used, 
tomb  or  monument,  with  escutcheons,  German  heraldry,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
older  than  the  11th  century.  The  most  tains  almost  pure  German  expressions, 
ancient  monument  of  this  kind  is  said  to  In  a  coat  of  arms,  the  helm  is  placed 
be  the  bearings  of  a  certain  Varmond,  upon  the  shield,  and  the  latter  is  sur- 
count  of  Vasserburg,  in  the  church  of  St.  rounded  by  the  wreath.  At  a  tournament, 
Emmeren,  at  Rausbon.  The  shield  is  the  mantle  of  the  knight,  with  the  helm 
cows' of  argent  and  sable;  over  it  is  a  lion,  and  shield,  was  suspended  in  the  lists. 
with  the  words  "  Anno  Domini  MX."  On  The  colors  or  tinctures  of  the  shields  had 
most  of  the  other  tombs,  even  of  the  11th  their  foundation  in  the  custom  of  the 
century,  no  arms  are  found ;  and  the  use  of  most  ancient  Germans,  of  giving  their 
them  seems  to  hove  first  become  common  shields  various  colors — a  custom  which 
in  the  13th  century.  The  first  pope,  who  received  a  tender  meaning  in  the  touma- 
con  be  proved  to  have  bad  a  coat  of  arms,  merits  of  the  middle  ages,  the  knight, 
is  Boniface  VIJI,  who  filled  the  papal  see  bound  to  defend  the  honor  of  dames,  and 
from  1394  to  1303.  All  the  earlier  papal  devote  himself  to  their  protection,  wear- 
arms  are  the  fanciful  inventions  of  later  ing  their  colors  on  his  shield.  By  degrees!, 
flatterers.  On  coins,  also,  no  armorial  the  partitions  or  sections  on  shields  came 
ensigns  are  found  till  the  13th  century,  into  use;  for  when,  as  often  occurred,  a 
A  second  proof  of  our  assumed  origin  of  knight  was  the  champion  of  several  la- 
coats  of  arms  is  the  word  blaton,  which  dies,  he  bore  several  colors  on  his  shield, 
.  denotes  the  science  of  heraldry  in  French,  which  had  therefore  to  be  divided  into 
English,  Italian  auu  Spanish.     This  word  fields.     When  the  martial  youth  of  almost 
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all  Europe  left  their  homes,  about  [he  end  has  some  chum,  and  which  he  odds  to  bis 

of  the  11th  century,  inspired  with  religious  own,  although  such  kingdoms  or  teirito- 

enthuaiBsm,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  ries  are  possessed  by  another  prince  or 

the  use  of  arms  became  Will  more  general  lord.     Arms  of  amceafion,  or  tatgmenia- 

snd  necessary.      In  order  to  distinguish  Hon  of  honor,  are  entire  anna,  as  the  for 

the    notions,    armies   and    families,    the  tress  of  Gibraltar  on  the   escutcheon  of 

princes    and    commanders    chose     their  lord  Heathfield.     Arms  of  community  be> 

rbola,  sometimes  in  commemoration  of  long  to  bishoprics,  cities,  companies,  &c ; 
exploits  and  events  of  the  campaign,  <tt  patronage,  to  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  dignity  of  the  commander,  and  lords  of  manors,  Six.  Anns  of  family 
sometimes  from  mere  fancy  or  passing  are  the  property  of  individuals;  and  it  is 
humor. — Tbe  practical  functions  of  the  criminal  in  any  persons  not  of  the  family 
herald  consist  in  blazoning,  bistorifying,  to  assume  them.  Arms  of  atUanne  show 
pausing  judgment  on,  and  marshalling,  the  union  of  families  and  individuals. 
coats  of  arms.  Blazoning  is  the  metliodi-  Arms  of  succession  are  taken  up  by  those 
cal  description  of  a  bearing.  In  the  first  who  inherit  certain  estates,  manors,  &c_ 
phtce,  the  shield  is  described  according  to  either  by  will,  entail  or  donation,  and 
its  tinctures,  figures  and  partitions.  The  which  they  impale  or  quarter  with  their 
inferior  pans  of  an  escutcheon  are  then  own.  This  multiplies  the  titles  of  some 
blazoned, — tbe  helm,  with  its  insignia,  families  from  necessity,  and  not  from  os- 
which  are  trumpet,  wings  and  plunges,  tentation.  ArmsofoMumprwn/iriuti 
men  and  animals,  or  their  members ;  then  arms,  are  taken  up  by  the  caprice  01 
the  wreath  and  its  tinctures;  after  which  of  persons  who  assume  them  without  a 
the  coronet,  cap,  &c. ;  finally  the  support-  legal  title.  They  are  also  such  as  a  man 
em,  the  mantle,  the  device  and  other  sec-  of  his  proper  right  may  assume,  with  the 
ondary  things.  To  historify,  in  heraldry,  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  of  the 
is  to  explain  the  history  of  a  coat  of  arms,  king  of  arms.  The  parts  of  arms  are  the 
its  origin,  and  the  changes  it  has  under-  escutcheon,  the  tinctures,  charges  and  or- 
gone.  If  the  herald  is  to  explain  a  bear-  namenta.  Heralds  distinguish  nine  dif- 
ing  historically,  he  must  show  thai  this  ferent  points  in  escutcheons,  in  order  to 
figure  is  the  proper  emblem  of  the  family  determine  exactly  the  positions  of  the 
or  country.  He  derives,  for  instance,  bearing  they  are  charged  with,  as  in  the 
from  historical  sources,  the  proof  that  the  figure.  A,  the  dex- 
double-headed  eagle  of  tbe  Roman  king  tar  chief;  B,  precise  ' 
was  first  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  middle  chief;  C, 
the  14lh  century,  under  Albeit  I,  and  that  sinister  chief;  1), 
previously,  from  the  time  of  Otho  II,  the  honor  point ;  E,  teas 
royal  eagle  had  but  one  head;  that  the  point;  F,  nombril 
three  leopards  in  the  English  arms  were  point ;  G,  dexter 
first  derived  in  1127,  under  Henry  I,  from  base ;  H,  precise 
the  Norman  house.  Tbe  marshalling  of  middle  base ;  I,  sin- 
aims  consists  in  the  preparation  of  new  ister  bsse.  The 
escutcheons.  In  this  matter,  the  herald  tinctures  mean  the  variable  hue  common 
either  follows  the  orders  of  a  sovereign,  both  to  the  shields  and  their  bearings; 
or  he  invents  the  idea,  and  makes  the  plan  and  there  are  seven  tinctures — yellow  or 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  his  own  gold,  expressed  by  dots,  white  or  argent ; 
judgment,  or  he  composes  a  new  escutch-  red,  by  perpendicular  lines ;  blue  or  azure, 
eon  from  several  coats  of  arms.  In  he-  by  horizontal  lines;  purple,  by  diagonal 
roklic  science,  arms  are  distinguished  by  lines  from  right  to  left ;  green,  by  the 
different  names,  to  denote  the  causes  of  same  from  left  to  right ;  black,  by  horizon- 
their  being  borno,  such  as  arm*  of  domin-  tal  and  perpendicular  lines  crossing ;  and 
ion,  of  pretension,  of  ameatum,  of  commit-  orange  and  blood  colors  are  expressed  by 
mbf,  of  patronage,  of  family,  of  alliance,  diagonal  lines  crossing  each  other.  The 
of  fwecjston,  of  assumption.  Those  of  diarga  are  the  emblems  occupying  the 
dominion  and  sovereignty  are  those  which  field  of  the  escutcheon,  or  any  part  of  it. 
emperors,  kings  and  sovereign  states  con-  All  chsrges  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
stantly  bear,  being,  as  It  were,  annexed  to  of  honorable  ordinaria,  rub-ordmaries  and 
the  territories,  kingdoms  and  provinces  common  chorea.  Honorable  ordinaries, 
they  possess.  Thus  there  are  the  arms  of  the  principal  charges  in  heraldry,  are 
England,  of  France,  &«.  Arms  of  pre-  made  of  linos  only,  which,  according  to 
tension  are  those  of  kingdoms,  provinces  their  disposition  and  form,  receive  differ- 
or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  ent  names.      Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient 
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heraldic  figures  frequently  uaed  in  coots  king.     He,  however,  in  conjunction  with 

of  arms,  and  which  an  distinguished  by  his  colleagues,  Jagot  and  Simond,  wrote 

terms    appropriated     to    each    of  them,  a  letter  to  the  convention,  charging  Loa- 

Commoa  charges  are  composed  of  natur-  is  XVI  with  an  uninterrupted  — *—  ~" 

ul,  artificial,  and  even  imaginary  things,  treasons,  und  recorameoding  hi 

such  as  Mars,  animals,  trees,  snips,  tee.  nation,  without  mentioning  the   punisb- 

The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  but-  ment  to  be  inflicted.     But  he  chiefly  dis- 

round  escutcheons,  were   introduced    to  anguished  himself  in  the  contest  between 

denote  the  birth,  dignity  or  office  of  the  the  Mountain  and  Gironde  parties,  and  he 

Con    to    whom    the    urns    appertain,  powerfully  co-operated  in  the  destruction 

y  are  used  both  by  clergy  and  laity,  of  the  latter.     He  waa  also  a  member  of 

Those  most  in  use  are  of  ten  sons,  vis,  the  committee  of  public  safety.     But  all 

crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  helmets,  man-  his  services  to  the  terrorists  did  not  save 

tUnga,  caapeaur,  wreaths,  create,  acroUs  and  him  from  the  scaffold.    He  was  denounc- 

mroportera.     The  crest  is  the  highest  part  ed,  March  17, 1794,  for  having,  as  he  wan 

of  the  ornaments  of  a  coat  of  arms.     It  accused,  concealed  an  emigrant,  and  an 

is  called  crest  from  the  Latin  word  mats,  belonging  to  the  faction  of  Danton,  with 

which  signifies  a  comb  or  tuft,  such  as  whom  he  waa  executed  on  the  5th   of 

many  birds  hare  upon  their  heads,  as  the  April    following.       He    displayed    great 

peacock,    dec.       Crests    were    anciently  courage,  or  rather  levity  of  conduct,  in 

marks  of  great  honor,  because  they  were  liia  hist  moments,  bidding  adieu  to   bis 

wont  only  by  heroes  of  great  valor  and  companions  with  as  much  tang-Jhnd  as 

high  rank,  that  they  might  be  the  better  if  he  had  been  going  to  a  party  of  preaa- 

distinguished    in     an    engagement,    and  ure* 

thereby    rally  their    men     if    dispersed.  Heuarium,  or  Hortui  Siccus  ;  a  dry 

They  are  at  present  considered  as  mere  garden  ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  cotlec- 

omaments.     The  scroll  is   an  ornament  tion    of  specimens    of  plants,   carefully 

usually  placed  below  the  shield  and  sup-  dried  and  preserved.    The  value  of  such 

porters,  containing  a  motto  or  abort  sen-  a  collection  is  very  evident,  since  a  thou- 

tence,  alluding  thereto,  or  to  the  bearing,  sand  mrautin  may  be  preserved  in  the 

or  to  the  bearer's  name.  well-dried  specimens  of  plants,  whkh  tbe 

HAbaulv  ob  Secbellbs,  Marie  Jean,  most  accurate  engraver  would  have  omjt- 

aclvocate-general  in    the    parliament    of  ted.      Specimens   ought  to  be   collected 

Paris,  and,  after  the  revolution,  royal  com-  when  dry,  and  carried  home  in  a  tin  box, 

miseary,  member  of  the  tribunal  of  cassa-  Plants  may  be  dried  by  p 

'"   leputy  from  the  department  of  Paris  "'       "         ~'_t       *   " 

legislative  assembly,  and,  at  length, 

a  member  of  the  national    convention,  pressure  be  employed,  a  botanical  Muse 

was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1760;    He  conduct-  may  be  procured.    Tbe  press  it  made  of 

ed  before  the  revolution  as  an  upright  and  two  smaotb  boards  of  hard    wood,    18 

able  magistrate.     At  the  sessions  of  the  inches    long,    13    broad,    and    3    thick, 

legislative  assembly,  he  presented  several  Screws  must  be  fixed  in  each  corner  with 

reports,  particularly  relative  to  the  respon-  nuta.    If  a  press  cannot  easily  be  had, 

sibility  of  ministers.     In  July,  1793,  he  books  may  be   employed.      Next,  boom 

joined  in  the  declaration  that  the  country  quires  of  unsized  blotting  paper  must  be 

was  in  danger ;  and  he  subsequently  advo-  provided.     The  specimens,  when  taken 

eated  vindictive  measures  against  the  roy-  out  of  the  tin  box,  must  he   carefully 

Busts,    He  presided  in  the  national  aawm-  spread  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  covered 

My  in  September,  and,  becoming  a  ment-  with  a  single  shoot  of  the  paper,  quite 

ber  of  the  convention,  be  warmly  engaged  dry;    then  three  or  four  sheets  of  the 

in  the  schemes  of  the  revolutionary  parry,  aarae  paper  must  be  placed  above  dm 

About  dua  time,  be  waa  charged  with  the  plant,  to  imbibe  the  moisture  an  it  is  press-- 

niaiiagement  of  some  negotiations  with  *  The  word*  of  Camilla  DwmualiM  and  He- 

fbreign  powers,  bat  they  proved  unsue-  null,  ai  task-  trial,  and  of  Denton,  at  bis  e»cu- 

cessruL    He  was  then  sent  on  a  mission  ^  u*fu^lau,airr*  ftL£"JK  "T^" 

..    ii „j     _.  rv.i......    I —     ■  ■   -  "»™  a»o   tbe    tune.      When    DemouliBI    wai 

5iA5H  "*■  *  .Comff>  ta  •»«««  sated  *  aa&  he  aatamd,  "M  «,,  Fa*** 

risk  of  faeiiigaaMaBniated  ma  popular  in-  »<■»,  Jfau-Chrin."      Haras*  de  84- 

Burrection.     In  November,  1799,  he  waa  cMIm  aaswmd,  when  aaksd  fcrkii  uk,  "  J* 

r'a  employed  as  a  eomnusaioner  from  st'ssBtK*  Jferw-J™,  mm  ■»  —UUau.  mime 

ment  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  he  was  thus  WBBUy  ^^  ^  .^j,  ..  SioaUx  £*£**  UUw 

absent  fern  Paris  dining  the  trial  of  the  ™-™i  U  umpi  dt  n  Mi 
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ed   out     It  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  species  should  be  written  down,  the  place 

press.     Ah  many  plants  as  the  press  will  where  it  was  found,  nature  of  the  toil, 

hold  may  be  piled  up  in  this  manner.     At  and  the  season  of  the  year.    These  spe- 

firat,  they   ought  to  be    pressed    gently,  ciinens  may  be  collected  into  genera,  or- 

After  being  pressed  for  about  twenty-four  ders  and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved 

hours,  the  plants  ought  to  be  examined,  in  a  port-folio  or  cabinet.  The  method  of 

that  any  leaves  oi  petals  which  have  been  preserving  many  of    the   cryptoganioua 

folded  may  be  spread  out,  and  dry  sheets  plants  is  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
of  paper  bid  over  them.    Theymayno-"  .-■  .  .  ■  ,    ., 

be  replaced  in  the  press,  and  a  greater  d 
gree  of  pressure  applied.  The  pre 
ought  to  stand  near  a  fire,  or  in  the  sun-        Heuilqt,  Bartholomew  d' ;   a  cele- 

ahine.     After  remaining  two  days  in  thai  brated  Orientalist,  bom  of  a  good  family, 

situation,  they  should  be  again  examined,  at  Paris,  in  1625.      After  having  gone 

and  dry  sheets  of  paper  be  laid  over  them,  through  a  course  of  study  in  "*" 

The  pressure  then  ought  to  be  considera  ty  of  bis  nati 

My  increased.      After   remaining   three  particularly  ti 

"'  e  plants  may  a  view  to  the 

■e  sufficiently  Scriptures.     He  visited  Italy  for  improve- 

et  of  writing  ment,  and   formed   an    acquaintance,  -* 

Those  plants  which  are  buccu-  Rome,  with  Lucaa  HoisteniuB  and   1 


The  pressure  then  ought  to  be  considera-  ty  of  bis  native  city,  he  applied  himself 

u>_   : 4         *ji„„ ;„: —   three  particularly  to  the  Eastern  languages, with 

is  may  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Hehr 

ciently  Scriptures.     He  visited  Ital; 

dry  may  be  put  in  a  dry  sheet  of  writing  ment,  and   formed   an    acquaintance,  at 

Eper.     Those  plants  which  are  buccu-  Rome,  with  Lucaa  Hotstenius  and   Leo 

it  may  require  more  pressure,  and  the  AUatius,  two  of  the  most  learned  i 


blotting  paper  to  be  again  renewed,  the  age.  He  was  patronized  by  cardinal 
Plants  which  dry  very  quickly  ought  to  Grimaldi,  who,  in  1656,  sent  him  to  Mar- 
be  pressed  with  considerable  force  when  settles  to  meet  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
first  put  into  the  press;  and,  if  delicate,  den,  then  on  her  way  to  Rome ;  and  that 
the  blotting  paper  should  be  changed  princess,  was  much  pleased  with  his  so- 
every  day.  When  the  stem  is  woody,  it  ciety.  On  his  return  to  France,  the  nun- 
may  be  thinned  with  a  knife,  and,  if  the  ister  of  state,  Foucquet,  received  him  into 
flower  be  thick  or  globular,  as  the  his  family,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of 
thistle,  one  side  of  it  may  be  cut  away,  as  1500  litres.  On  the  disgrace  of  his  pat- 
all  that  is  necessary,  in  a  specimen,  is  to  ran,  D'Herbelot  was  fortunate  enough  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  class,  order,  escape  the  general  ruin  which  involved 
genus  and  species.  Plants  may  be  dried  the  dependants  of  the  fallen  statesman, 
in  a  box  of  sand  in  a  more  expeditious  and  his  merit  procured  him  the  office  of 
manner;  and  this  method  preserves  the  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  king  of  France, 
color  of  some  plants  better.  The  speci-  After  some  years,  he  again  travelled  into 
mens,  after  being  pressed  for  10  or  12  Italy.  At  Leghorn,  he  was  introduced  to 
hours,  must  be  laid  within  a  sheet  of  blot-  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II, 
ting  paper.  The  box  must  contain  an  who  invited  him  to  Florence,  where  he 
inch  deep  of  fine  dry  sand,  on  which  the  arrived  in  July,  1666.  He  was  magnifi- 
ahect  is  to  be  placed,  end  then  covered  cenlly  entertained  by  the  duke,  and  was 
with  sand  an  inch  thick ;  another  sheet  also  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  valuable 
may  then  be  deposited  in  the  same  man-  collection  of- Eastern  manuscripts.  While 
ner,  and  ao  on,  till  the  box  be  full.  The  in  Italy,  he  commenced  his  great  work, 
box  must  be  placed  near  a  fire  for  two  the  Oriental  Library;  and,  being  recalled 
or  three  days.  Then  the  sand  must  be  to  Paris  by  Colbert,  a  pension  was  given 
carefully  removed,  and  the  plants  exam-  him,  that  be  might  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ined.  If  not  sufficiently  dried,  they  may  ceed  with  his  undertaking.  It  was  his 
again  be  replaced  in  the  same  manner  for  first  design  to  have  published  his  coUec- 
a  day  or  two.'  In  drying  plants  with  a  rion  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  types 
hot  smoothing  iron,  they  must  be  placed  were  cast  for  the  purpose  of  printing  it. 
within  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  But  the  death  of  Colbert  having;  inter- 
and  ironed  till  they  become  sufficiently  runted  this  plan,  he  recomposed  his  work 
dry.  This  method  answers  best  for  dry-  in  the  French  language,  as  likely  to  prove 
me  succulent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  more  generally  useful.  On  the  recom- 
Wben  properly  dried,  the  specimens  mendotion  of  the  chancellor,  M.  de  Pout- 
should  be  placed  in  sheets  of  writing  pa-  cbartrain,  be  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
per,  and  may  be  slightly  fastened  by  mak-  the  royal  professorship  of  Syriac,  vacant 
Ug  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stalk  pass  by  the  death  of  M.  d'Aiivergne.  He  died 
through  a  slip  of  (he  paper,  cut  for  the  at  Paris,  December  8,  1695.  His  book 
purpose.    The  name  of  the  genus  and  wag  published  in  1697,  under  the  title  of 
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La  Bibliothtqilt  Orientak  (folio).  Be-  distinguished  himself  by  bis  rash  and  re- 
sides tlnS]  he  left  a  collection  on  the  mantic  bravery.  On  the  conclusion  of 
same  subject,  entitled  Jhiihologia,  and  a  the  siege,  he  returned  to  London,  where 
dictionary  in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  Arabic,  he  was  one  of  the  moet-  conspicuous 
and  Latin  languages,  neither  of  which  characters  of  the  period.  His  gallantly 
has  been  printed.  The  best  edition  of  towards  a  court  lady,  which,  however,  he 
the  Oriental  Library  is  that  of  the  Hague,  asserts  to  have  been  without  criminality, 
(1777,  four  volumes,  4toA  with  the  Sup-  produced  an  attempt  by  her  husband  to 
plements  of  Galland  and  Visdelou.  assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  London, 
Hekbersteto,  Sigiemund,  baron  of,  a  which  he  foiled  by  an  extraordinary  effort 
distinguished  politician  and  bistoriogra-  of  courage  and  dexterity.  In  1614,  he 
pher,  was  bom  in  I486,  at  Vtppach,  in  Car-  served  again  in  the  Low  Countries,  under 
"a  studied   law,   but  afterwards  the  prince  of  Orange,  and,  in  1616, « — 


became  a  soldier,  and  fought  against  the  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fiance, 

Turks.     The  emperor  of  Germany  in-  where  he  resented  some  high  language  on 

trusted  him  with  important  missions.    In  the  part  of  the  constable  Luynes,  the  6 

151(1,  he  was  sent  to  Christian'  II,  king  of  rorite  of  Louis  XIII,  with  so  much  spirit, 

Denmark,  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  that  a  complaint  was  sent  to  the  English 

foolish  and  unhappy  passion  for  Dyvoke.  court,  which  produced   his   recall.      He 

(See  ChriMian  IL)    Soon  siler_nis  return,  cleared -himself,  however,  so  well  to  king 

he  was  sent  to  Russia,  and,  at  a  later  pe-  James,  that,  on  the  death  of  Luynes,  he 

riod,  to  Constantinople.     In  fact,  he  trav-  was  sent  back  to  France  as  resident  am- 

elled  over  almost  all   Europe.     He   was  bassador.    At  Paris,  in  1624,  be  printed 

made  privy-counsellor  and  president  of  hie  famous  book,  De  Vallate  prtmt  rfijrfin- 

ths  college  of  finances.    In  1553,  he  re-  guitar  a  BeveiaHone,  the  object  of  which 

tired  from  public  life,  and  died  in  1566.  was  to  assert  the  sufficiency,  universality 

His  name  has  been  handed  down  to  pee-  and  perfection  of  natural  religion,  with  a 

terity  by  a  work  which  is  still  highly  es-  view  to  prove  the  uselessitess  of  revels- 

teemed — Reno*  Moscovitkarum  Comment  lion.     An  incident  which  he  has  men- 

font,  qidtmt  Ruasui    ac  Metropolis    nut  tinned  as  occurring  previously  to  its  pub- 

Motcovia  Descriptio.  chorographica  Ta)m-  licatiou,  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 

Jo,  Religionis  Inditialia,  Modus  txcimavH  power  of  imagination  over  an  enthusiastic 

el  tract/auk  Oratoret,  ffineraria  in  Motco-  mind.     Being  in  his  chamber,  doubtful  as 

tiirtm  duo  et  alia  qiutdam  conlintntur.    It  to  the  propriety  of  publishing  his  book, 

has  been  often  published  and  translated,  on  one  fair  day  in  summer,  his  casement 

The  writers  on  Russia  call  it  the  best  of  opened  to  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear, 

the  early  works  on  that  country.    An  au-  and  no  wind  stirring,  "  1  took,"  says  be, 

tocography  of  Herberstein,  to  the  year  "my  book  De  Veribtte  in  my  hand,  and, 

1545,    remained    unpublished    till    1805,  kneeling   devoutly  on    my    knees,   said 

when  it  appeared  at  Buds,  in  the  collec-  these  words — 'O  thou  eternal  God,  author 

tion  of  Kovachich.     From  this  Adelung  of  the  light  which  now  shines  upon  me, 

chiefly  took  liis  biography  of  Herberstein  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I 

(Petersburg,  1318).  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 

Herbert,  Edward,  lord  Herbert  of  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner 

Cherbury,  in    Shropshire,  was    born    at  ought  to  make.   I  am  not  satisfied  enough 

Montgomery  castle,  m  Wales,  in  1581.     At  whether  I  shall  publish  this  book  De  Ferir 

the  age  of  13,  he  was  entered  as  a  gentle-  fate.     If  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech 

men  commoner  at  University  college,  Ox-  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if 

ford.    In  1600,  he  went  to  London,  and,  not,  I  shall  suppress  it'    I  had  no  sooner 

shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I,  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though 

became  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  having  pre-  yet  gentle  noise  came  from  the  heavens 

viously  married  the  heiress  of  sir  W  illiani  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which 

Herbert,  another  branch  of  the  family,  did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  1  took 

He  then  visited  the  continent,  carrying  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  bad  the 

with  him  those    chivalrous    ideas    with  Ren  demanded."     He  makes  the  moat 

which  the  oath  and  ceremonies  of  the  solemn  assertions  of  the  truth  of  this  n 


_  ... .  e  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  seem  mtive,  snd  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
.  >  have  impressed  him.  He  returned  that  he  fully  believed  it — an  extraordinary 
to  England  in  1607,  and,  in  1609,  quitted  instance  of  vanity  and  self-delusion  in 
it  again,  in  order  to  join  tbe  English  one  whose  chief  argument  against  reveal- 
forces  serving  in  aid  of  the  prince  ot  Or-  ed  religion  is  founded  on  the  improbahili- 
enge,  at  the  siege  of  Juliera,  where  he  ty  that  Heaven  would  c 
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will  to  a  pact  of  (he  world  only.   In  1635,  Pompeii,' on  the  river  Sumo,  one  of  the 

be  returned  from  France,  and  was  created  most  populous  and  commercial  cities  of 

an  Irish  peer,  and  afterwards  an  English  this  coast,  and  Stable;,  which  stood  on  the 

baron,  by  the  title  of  lard  Htrberi  of  Cher-  she  of  the   modem   Gragnano,  together 

bury.     Little  more  is  heaid  of  him  in  with  Oplontio  and  Teglanum,  experienced 

public  life,  except  that  be  joined  the  par-  the  same  fate.    Earlier  excavations  were 

liainenlary  party  in  the  first  instance,  but  already  forgotten,  when  three  female  stat- 

subsequemfy  quitted  it,  and  was  a  great  ues  (now  in  the  Dresden  museum)  were 

sufferer  in  his  fortune  in   consequence,  found  in  digging  a  well,  by  the  direction 

lie  died  in  London,  1648.     The  character  of  prince  Elbeuf,  at  Portici,  a  village  situ- 

of  lord  Herbert  is  strongly  marked  in  bis  ated  on  the  spot  of  the  ancient  Htrcula- 

mentoirs,  which   show  him  to  be  vain,  neiun.     After  this  discovery,  farther  ex- 

punctilious  and  fanciful,  but  open,  gener-  cavatioii  was  prohibited   by  the  govern- 


ous,  brave  and  disinterested.  The  De  ment,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of 
Veritate  waa  followed  by  a  work  entitled  the'  matter  till  Charles,  king  of  Spain, 
De  Religumt  GtntMvm,  Errarwiiqv*  apud    father  of  Ferdinand   IV,   having    taken 


eo>    CauMtM   (or  an   Inquiry  into   those  possession    of   the    conquered    Naples, 

Causes   which  misled   the    Priests  and  chose  Portici  for   his  spring  residence. 

Sages   of  Antiquity].      Soon   after  his  Now  (1738)  the  well  was  dug  deeper,  and 

death,  was  published,  his  Life  and  Reign  truces  of  buildings    were   found.      The 

of  Henry  VIII,  which  is  rather  a  pane-  theatre  of  Herculaneum  was  the  first  dis- 

gyric  on  that  prince,  than  a  fair  repreaen-  covery.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ig- 

tatjon.     The  English  style  of  lord  Her-  norence  of  the  superintendent,  the  Span- 

bert  is  strong,  manly,  and  free  from  the  ish  engineer,  Rocco  Gioachirio  Alcubierra, 

quaint  pedantry  of  the  age.    A  collection  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  fine 

of  his  poems,  published  by  his   son,  in  remains.      A    Swiss    engineer,    Charles 

1665,   displays  little   poetical  merit.     His  Weber,  having  received  the  superintend- 

entertaining  memoirs,  written  by  himself!  ence  of  the  work,  a  better  method  waa 

remained  in  manuscript  until  fust  printed  adopted,  and  to  this  intelligent  man,  who 

by  lord  Orfbrd,  at  Strawberry-hill,  in  1764.  was  succeeded  by  the  equally  skilful  La 

Herbert,  George,  younger  brother  of  Vega,  we  are  indebted  for  the  arrange- 
the  subject  of  the  last  article,  was  born  menta  which  were  afterwards  made.  In  . 
at  Montgomery  castle,  April  3, 1593,  and  1750,  Stabin  and  Pompeii  were  explored, 
received  his  education  at  Westminster  The  latter  place,  being  covered  with  ashes 
school,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  rather  than  lava,  was  more  easily  examin- 
His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  James  I,  ed.  Here  were  discovered  the  extensive 
but  the  death  of  his  majesty,  in  1625,  put  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  the  cellar 
an  end  to  his  prospects  of  promotion,  and,  of  a  villa,  37  female  skeletons  were  found 
in  conjunction  with  other  motives,  indue-  near  a  door,  and  the  impression  of  the 
ed  him  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  breast  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
Engiand.  In  1630,  he  took  priest's  or-  sons  in  a  once  soft  and  subsequently 
tiers,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  hardened  mass  of  ashes.  Ornaments  for 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  the  neck  and  aims  were  lying  around. 
He  died  in  1633.  His  friend,  Nicholas  Here,  also,  near  the  lower  door  of  a  villa, 
Ferrar,  published,  from  Herbert's  manu-  were  found  two  skeletons,  one  of  which 
script,  The  Temple:  sacred  Poems  and  held  a  key  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other, 
private  Ejaculations  (Cambridge,  16631  a  bag  with  coins  and  cameos.  Near  them 
The  poetry  of  Herbert,  in  common  with  were  silver  and  bronze  vessels.  It  was 
that  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  is  deformed  supposed  that  one  waa  the  master  and  the 
by  point  and  antithesis,  and  obscured  by  other  the  slave,  and  that  they  were  suffo- 
metaphyncal  allusion  ;  but  some  of  his  rated,  under  the  mass  of  ashes,  while  en- 
minor  pieces,  in  spite  of  their  defects,  are  deavoring  to  find  the  passage  out.  It  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  may  be  said  to  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  in- 
bear  the  stamp  of  genius.  His  life,  by  habitants  of  this  city  had  time  to  save 
Isaac  Walton,  has  been  often  published.  themselves  by  flight.     For  the  antiquary 

Hchcclanedm,  or  Hercclawum,  a  city,  and  archBBologist,  antiquity  seems  here  to 

11,000  paces  distant  from  Naples,  was  so  revive,  and    awakens   sensations    which 

completely  buried  by  a  stream  of  lava  Schiller  has  so  beautifully  described  in 

and  a  shower  of  ashes,  in  an  eruption  of  the  poem    Pompeii    and    Herculaneum. 

mount  Vesuvius,  during  the  reign  of  Ti-  The  ancient   streets  and    buildings   Bra 

tus,  A.  D.  79,  that  the  site  of  the  city  was  again  thrown  open,  and  in  them  we  see, 

.no    longer    visible.      The    neighboring  as  itv 
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cients.    We  had  never  before  had  such  Rossini  have  been  engaged  in  the  inter- 

an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  prstation  and  publication  of  these  works, 

with  the  disposition  of  the  houses  of  the  The  knowledge  of  ancient  ait  has  gained 

ancients,  and  with  their  utensils.     Theae  more  by  the  discoveries  mode  here  than 

discoveries  are  especially  important  to  lit-  literature.     How  many  statues,  bass-relieni 

erature  and  art,  since  a  great  treasure  of  and  other  works  of  sculpture  have  been 

-    '-"i  and  works  of  art  has  been  found  in  these  buried  cities!    The  p 


found.  In  1739, 1696  papyrus  rolls  were  ings  on  the  walls  discovered  here,  among 
discovered  iu  a  villa  of  the  ancient  Hercu-  which  are  Andromeda  and  Perseus,  Di  - 
laneum.  The  expectations  of  the  learned  ana  and  Endymion,  the  education  of 
world  from  these  literary  treasures  have  Bacchus,  and  the  celebrated  Aldubrandine 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  since  the  work  of  wedding  (see  Aktobrandiiti),  are  of  particu- 
examining  the  manuscripts  has  been  car-  lar  importance,  whether  wo  consider  their 
tied  on  very  slowly ;  but  still  it  is  of  same  subjects  or  composition,  the  drawing  or 
importance  that  we  have  become  better  ac-  coloring.  The  portions  of  the  wall  which 
quainted  with  the  material  of  the  ancient  contained  them  have  been  cut  out,  and 
manuscripts,  and  perhaps  the  difficult  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portfci, 
business  of  unrolling  these  remains  of  an-  in  16  apartments,  under  glass  frames,  and 
cient  times  will  at  length  be  rewarded  with  marked  P.,  £.,  or  SL,  to  indicate  whether 
the  discovery  of  some  work  of  impor-  they  were  found  in  Pompeii,  Herculane- 
tance.  The  rolls  were  of  a  cylindrical  um  (called  by  the  Italians  ErcuinnnL  or 
form,  and  so  much  charred  as  to  have  Stabus.  The  antiques  discovered  in  these 
the  appearance  of  tobacco  rolls.  An-  buried  cities  are  represented  in  the  great 
tonio  Piaggio  invented  a  ample,  but  in-  work,  he  Jhtfkhith  (TKrcolano  (Naples, 
genioua  machine,  to  unroll  the  manu-  1757),  which,  with  the  not  very  critical 
scripts,  previously  strengthened  by  gold-  Cataiogo  dtgli  Antichi  Momanenti  <FErco- 
beater's  akin,  by  means  of  silk  threads  at-  iano,  by  Bayardi  (1755),  comprises  10  fi>- 
tached  to  their  exterior  edge.  The  uses  lio  volumes.  These  [Huntings,  and  some 
of  this  machine  were,  however,  very  Um-  discovered  later,  are  represented  in  the  six 
ited ;  end  various  other  experiments  on  the  first  volumes  of  this  costly  work  {Con 
manuscripts,  which  were  for  the  most  quakhe  SpUganimi  di  PatJualt  Cttream), 
port  not  only  reduced  to  a  coal,  but  almost  of  which  there  'is  also  a  cheaper  edition, 
entirely  dissolved  by  the  moisture  which  by  David,  in  France.  During  the  reign 
bad  penetrated  them,  afforded  no  satisfac-  of  Murat,  the  excavations  were  carried 
tory  results.  According  to  an  examine-  on  with  greater  activity,  and  on  a  more 
tion  instituted  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  systematic  plan.  Rossini,  Scotd  and  Pa- 
Naples,  in  1819,  407  of  the  1606  rolls  had  aetti,  at  Naples,  were  engaged  in  unrolling 
been  unrolled,  of  which  only  68  were  and  deciphering  the  Herculanean  manu- 
found  legible ;  34  had  been  sent  as  pres-  scripts,  and  some  valuable  literary  re- 
ents  to  foreign  princes,  and,  of  the  remain-  mains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity 
ing  1965,  only  from  SO  to  190  were  in  a  were  more  or  leas  completely  restored. 
state  which  promised  any  chance  of  sue-  The  attempt  of  the  German,  Sickler,  at 
cess,  according  to  the  chemical  method  London, in  1818,to  unroll  the  manuscripts 
invented  by  htm.  (See  Journal  of  the  had  not  the  expected  success,  the  rails 
Boyal  Inttitviion,  April,  1619.)  The  au-  being  too  much  injured.  The  attempts 
thorn  of  the  works  hitherto  discovered  are  of  sir  Humphrey,  in  1830,  were  also  un- 
Epicurua,  Philodemos,  Demetrius,  Poly-  successful.  The  excavations  took  place 
stratus,  Colotea,  Fhiedrua,  Phanas.  There  particularly  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
have  been  published  Hcrcukmennunx  m  the  .consular  way  leading  from  Pom- 
Voluminum  qua  mparrant  [torn.  i.  and  ii,  peii  to  Naples.  A  port  of  the  beautiful 
Naples,  1793-— 1 809,  folio);  DUicrtaiionts  ceilings  and  floors  of  marble  baa  been 
hag-ogica  ad  Hercuian.  ValL  Ezplanatia-  deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  museum, 
rum  (pant  i,  Naples,  1797).  In  1834,  the  others  in  the  saloons  of  the  drawing  acad- 
univen'"        "         "    '         >■■•■>■  •■  ■        <-  ..  •*■■ 

fragnu 

fetobt     „ 

Philodemos,  upon  music,  which  is  printed,  tinuntion  of  the  labor.    The 

is  only  a  worthless  declamation  on  its  subsequently  almost  closed  up.* 

uses.    The  second  volume  of  the  work       «gi„„  $„,  commencement  of  1BS8  ibemv 

first  mentioned  contains  the  natural  phi-  ernlnell|  0f  tuples  have  chums:  eiesvsiioui  to 

luaopby  of  Epicurus.     Scotti  and  Carlo  be  made.    They  bave  discovered  u»  most  iplea- 


HERCULES. 

Hercules  (called  hy  the  Greeks  Hera-  tended  w 

den  aniJUcida);  the  moM  celebrated  hero  natural  events.     Hercules  was  brought  up 

of  the  mythological  age  of  Greece,   Id  at  Tirynthun,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at 

wbona  poetry  has  presented  a  model  of  Thebes ;  and,  before  he  had  completed  his 

human  perfection,  according  to  the  ideas  eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent 

of  the  heroic  age,  the  highest  bodily  vig-  upon  his  destruction,  sent  two  makes  to 

or,  united  with  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  devour  him.     The  child,  not  terrified  at 

and  heart  which  entered  into  the  concep-  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized 

lions  of  that  period,  and  all  devoted  to  the  them    in   both  hie  hands,  and  squeezed 

welfare  of  mankind.    The  hero  is,  indeed,  them  to  death,  while  his  brother,  Iphiclus, 

a  man,  but  the  godlike  portion  of  his  na-  alarmed    the    house    with    his    frightful 

tore  is  of  divine  origin.    He  is,  therefore,  shrieks.    Jupiter  sought  to  protect  h 

"  ''     *  "  '*        •ds,  bya  mor-  vorite  in  every  manner,  and  lo  make 

esperpetually  worthy  of  immortality.  Once,  while  Ju- 
after  divine  excellence,  but  under  the  com-  no  was  slumbering,  he  laid  the  infant  on 
mon  conditions  of  humanity ;  that  is,  amid  her  breast,  that  he  might  suck  the  milk  of 
s  ceaseless  succession  of  labors  and  sacri-  the,  goddess.  She  awoke,  and  cast  from 
ficee.  His  indomitable  perseverance  gives  her  the  hated  babe.  Some  drops  of  milk 
him  the  victory.  This  victory  shows  us  that  fell  from  her  formed  the  milky  wuy. 
the  triumph  of  the  divine  part  of  man's  With  the  milk  of  the  goddess,  he  imbibed 
nature  over  the  earthly.  His  death  secures  immortality.  He  was  early  instructed  in 
him  immortality,  and  a  seat  among  the  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  son  of  Tyn- 
ooda.  What  story  can  be  more  interest-  darus,  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eurytus 
ing  and  instructive  than  that  of  Hercules,  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Au- 
throughout  of  a  moral  tendency,  under  an  tolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to  play  on 
allegorical  veil,  and  presenting  so  clear  a  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.  He,  like 
picture  of  human  life,  its  alternations  of  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
fortunes,  its  struggles,  its  hopes  and  its  soon  after,  became  the  pupil  of  the  Cen- 
prospects  !  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  taur  Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfected 
baa  afforded  a  favorite  subject  for  poets  himself,  and  became  the  most  valiant  and 
and  artiaw,  and  that  his  achievements  have  accomplished  hero  of  the  age.  When  he 
been  multiplied  without  number  or  con-  bad  completed  the  years  of  boyhood,  be 
sistency.  The  birth  of  Hercules  was  at-  retired  into  a  solitary  district,  and  stood  at 
the  meeting  of  two  ways,  reflecting  on  his 
did  private  home  of  the  ancients  that  ha*  ever  fine.  Two  lovely  female  figures  approach- 
bam  teas  by  modem  eve..  Tie  buM  has  a  ed,  sad  one  (Pleasure)  mvited  him  to  fol- 
suite  of  chamber*,  with  a  court  m  the  centre.  .        .        _     *  .,.'.,         ..       ..." 


to  die  fcmnles,  a  garder    " 
and  columns,  and  nisi 
probably  "      ' 


led  low  her  flowery  path;  the  other  (Virtue) 
invited  him  to  choose  a  course  full  of  la- 
bor and  self-control,  but  crowned  with 

™-  honor  and  immortality.    The  suit  of  Vir- 

'^  tue  prevailed,  and   Hercules  resolved  to 

„.t„  „,..„  „,.,_  „„.jrt)-  pursue  her  guidance  without  shrinking. 

doors  remained  fasten-  In  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to 

by  we™  at  the  period  deliver  the  neighborhood  of  mount  Cithre - 

_,,,..       ,  ■ ,             .  J™"1    Herculaneuin.  ron  ftom  4  huge   lion,  which  preyed  On 

ins;  ia  proviiions  for  the  winter.    The  provisions  father,  and  which  bud  Waste  the  adjacent 

found  m  the  store-rooms  consist  of  dates,  chest-  country.     He  went  to  the  Court  of  Thea- 

not»,  largo  walnuts,  dried  figs,  almcaxls,  prunes,  pius,  king  of  Theepis,  who  shared  in   -u- 

™,oil,pew,leniu.,pie.»ndbain..    The  inter-  p^^    calamity, 

nil    urnnsenient  of  the  bouse,  the  manner  in  ?.           .          .  -n  i... 


that  it  had  belonged  to  a  very  rich  family, . 

adauren  of  the  arts ;  for  there  were  discovered  during  his  stay  at  Thespis.  After  he  .™. 
manjpiciBrei,  reprewnuns;  Pnlyphemm  and  Gal-  destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  CithsBron,  he 
^t£&JMJ**!?l3i*»£*S&  delivered  his  country  from  the  annual 
and  a  Bacchante,  Mercury  and  lo,  Perseus  kill-  ;..„,_  „f  "  i,„„j._j  „__.  „u:„k  J.  —iJ 
is.  Madn».  There  ware  abo  in  the  aame  houw  tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which  it  paid 
vases,  article*  in  gtaat,  brome  and  tem  coKa,  u  to  Erginus.  Such  public  services  became 
well  as  medallions  in  silver,  representing  in  relier  universally  known,  and  Creon,  who  then 
ApoOo  and  Diana.  The  persons  who  direct  the  g^  on  we  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
^inenVtobeconuaned.B  panioric  de«ds  of  Herctdes  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  intrusting 
him  with  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
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Am  Hercules,  by  die  will  of  Jupiter,  was  dra,  wliich  had  seven  heads,  according  10 
subjected  to  the  power  of  Eurystheus,  and  Apollodorus,  50  according  to  Simonidea, 
obliged  to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eu-  and  100  according  to  Diodorua.  Thiscel- 
rystheua.  acquainted  with  his  successes  ebrated  monster  be  attacked  with  hie  Br- 
and rising  power,  ordered  him  to  appear  rows;  and  soon  after  be  came  to  a  done 
at  Mycenre,  and  perform  the  labors  which,  engagement,  and,  by  meant  of  hie  heavy 
by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  club,  ne  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy  ; 
impose  upon  him.  Hercules  refused,  and  but  this  was  productive  of  no  advantage, 
Judo,  to  punish  his  disobedience,  rendered  for,  as  soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to 

0  delirious  that  he  killed  his  own  pieces  by  the  club,  immediately  two  sprang 

in  by  MegaTa,  supposing  ti 

spring  of  Eurystheus.  (£ 
ro.)  When  he  recovered  the  u 
senses,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  misfor*  hot  iron  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
tunes  which  had  proceeded  from  his  in-  had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded 
sanity,  that  he  concealed  himself,  and  ro-  (see  Hydra),  and  Hercules  became  vieto- 
tired  from  the  society  of  men  for  some  rious,  opened  the  belly  of  the  monster, 
time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the  ora-  and  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall,  to  ren- 
cle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must  der  the  wounds  which  he  save  fatal  and 
be  subservient,  for  twelve  years,  to  the  incurable.  He  was  ordered,  in  his  third 
will  of  Eurystheus,  in  compliance  to  the  labor,  to  bring,  alive  and  unhurt,  into  the 
commands  of  Jupiter ;  and  that,  after  he  presence  of  Eurystheus,  a  stag  famous  for 
had  achieved  the  most  celebrated  labors,  its  incredible  swiftness  its  golden  horns 
he  should  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal 
the  gods.  So  plain  and  expressive  an  an-  frequented  the* neighborhood  of  fEaoc, 
swer  determined  him  to  go  to  Mycenre,  and  Hercules  was  employed,  for  a  whole 
and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever  gods  year,  in  continually  pursuing  it,  and  at 
or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheus,  bat  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or, 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  aubjected  to  according  10  others,  by  slightly  wounding 
him,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  it  and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As  be  re- 
enemy,  commanded  bim  to  achieve  a  mint-  turned  victorious,  Diana  snatched  the  goat 
ber  of  enterprises  the  most  difficult  and  from  him,  and  severely  reprimanded  him 
arduous  ever  known,  generally  called  the  for  molesting  an  animal  which  was  sacred 
twelve  labor*  iff  Herada.  The  favors  of  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  necessity,  and, 
the  gods  had  completely  armed  him  when  by  representing  the  commands  of  Eurys- 
he  undertook  his  labors.  He  had  receiv-  theus,  he  appeased  tbe  goddess,  and  oh 
ed  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from  Miner-  rained  the  beast.  The  fourth  labor  was 
va,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from  to  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar, 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  which  ravaged  tbe  neighborhood  of  Ery- 
arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  rnauthus.  In  this  expedition  he  destroyed 
golden  cuirass  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  the  Centaurs  [see  Cetitaw'l  and  caught  the 
celebrated  club  of  brass,  according  to  the  boar  by  closely  pursuing  him  through  the 
opinion  of  some  writers.  The  first  labor  deep  snow.  Eurystheus  was  so  fhghten- 
impoeed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  ed  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
was  to  kill  the  lion  of  Nenuea,  which  rav-  to  Diodorua,  he  bid  himself  to  his  brazen 
aged  the  country  near  Mycenre.  The  he-  vessel  for  Home  days.  In  his  fifth  labor, 
ru,  unable  to  destroy  him  with  his  arrows,  Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables ' 
boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club,  pursu-  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had  been 
ed  him  to  his  den,  and,  after  a  close  and  confined  for  many  years.  (See  Aigtat.) 
sharp  engagement,  he  choked  him  to  death.  For  his  sixth  labor,  he  was  ordered  to  kill 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoul-  the  carnivorous  birds  which  ravaged  tbe 
den  to  Mycenre,  and  ever  after  clothed  country  near  die  lake  Stymphalia,  in  Arca- 
hiinself  with  the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  dia.  (See  Stynphalis.)  In  his  seventh 
so  astonished  at  tbe  sight  of  tbe  beast,  and  labor,  he  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus 
at  the  courage  of  Hercules,  that  he  order-  a  prodigious  wild  hull,  which  laid  waste 
ed  him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city  tbe  island  of  Crete.  In  his  eighth  labor, 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  he  was  employed  in  obtaining  tbe  mares 
but  to  wait  tor  his  orders  without  the  of  Diomedea,  which  fed  upon  human 
walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen  flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him 
vessel,  into  which  he  retired  whenever  to  be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought 
Hercules  returned.  The  second  labor  of  to  Euryatheus^  They  were  sent  to  mount 
Hercules  was  to  destroy  the  Lemmaa  hy-  Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycenre,  where 
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they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts ;  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  be  cleared  oil  the 
or,  according  to  others,  they  were  conse-  country  from  robbers,  and  Omphale,  who 
crated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  Mill  ex-  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  bis  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ploirs,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  married 
For  hie  ninth  labor,  be  was  commanded  him.  Hercules  bad  Agelaus  and  Lemon, 
to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  according  to  some,  by  Omphale,  from 
Amazons.  (See  Hippolytr..}  In  his  tenth  whom  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  de- 
labor,  he  killed  the  monster  Geryon,  king  acended.  He  became  also  enamored  of 
of  Gadea,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nu-  one  of  Omphaka  female  servants,  by 
merous  nocks,  which  fed  upon  human  whom  he  bad  Akeua.  After  he  had  corn- 
flesh.  (See  Geryon.)  The  eleventh  labor  pleted  the  yean  of  hie  slavery,  he  return- 
was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden  of  ed  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  reestablish  - 
ihe  Heaperides.  (See  Hoptrida.)  The  ed  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarua,  who 
twelfth  and  last,  and  moat  dangerous  of  bis  had  been  expelled  by  lhppocoon.  He  be- 
labors, was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-  came  one  of  Dejanira's  suitors,  and  mar- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheer-  ried  her,  after  he  bad  overcome  all  his  ri- 
fully  undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  do-  vals.  (See  rfdulmu.)  He  was  obliged  to 
acended  into  hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  T»-  leave  Calydon,  his  father-in-law's  king- 
narus.  He  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  car-  dom,  because  he  had  inadvertently  killed 
ty  away  his  friends,  Theseus  and  Pirith-  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist ;  and  it  was 
oils,  who  were  condemned  to  punish-  on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  be  was 
men!  in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  waa  grant-  not  present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Crtlydo- 
ed  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  nian  bear.  From  Calydon,  he  retired  to 
of  no  arms,  but  only  force  to  drag  him  the  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  In 
away.  Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  his  way,  he  was  stopped  by  the  swollen 
him  back  to  hell,  after  he  had  brought  him  streams  of  the  Even  us,  where  the  Centaur 
before  Euryatheus.  Besides  these  aidu-  Nessus  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  De- 
ous  labors,  which  the  jealousy  of  Eurys-  janira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
theus  imposed  upon  him,  he  also  achieved  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules 
others,  of  his  own   accord,  equally  great  perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and 


and  celebrated.    (See  Caaa,  Aniaat^j  He    killed  the  Centaur,   who,  as  he  expired, 
mpanied  the  Argonauts    to  Colchis,    save  her  a  tunic,  which,  as  be  observed, 


before  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  king  had  the  power  of  recalling  a  husband  from 
of  MycczuB.  He  assisted  the  gods  in  their  unlawful  love.  (See  Dgonrro.)  Ceyx, 
ware  against  the  giants,  and  it  was  through    king  of  Trachinia,  received  him  and  hi* 


him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory,  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendship,  and 
He  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pillaged  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had 
Troy.  When  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eu-  committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was 
iTtus,  king  of  (Echaha,  of  whom  he  was  still  mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refus- 
deeply  enamored,  was  refused  to  his  en-  ed  the  hand  of  lole ;  he  therefore  made 
treaties,  he  became  the  prey  of  a  second  war  against  her  father,  Eurytus,  and  killed 
fit  of  insanity,  and  be  murdered  Ipbitus,  him,  with  three  of  his  sons.  lole  fell  into 
the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Eurytus  who  the  ban  ■-■"■• 
favored:  his  addresses  to  lole.  He  was,  found  tl 
some  time  after,  purified  of  the  murder,  much  a 
and  hie  insanity  ceased ;  but  the  gods  per- 
secuted him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by  

a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  to  Jupiter.    As  be  had  not  then  the  tunic 

the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief    The  cold-  in  which  he  arrayed  himself  to  offer  a  see- 

ness  with  which  the  Pythia  received  him  rifice,  he  sent  Licbas  to  Dejanira,  in  order 

irritated  him,  and  be  resolved  to  plunder  to  provide  himself  a  proper  dress.    Deia- 

Apollo's  temple,  and  carry  away  the  sacred  nira,  informed  of  her  husband's  tender 

tnpod.     Apollo  opposed  bim,  and  a  severe  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a  filter,  o 


»  of  Jupiter  with  his  thunder-  received  from  Nessus ;  and  Hercules,  a 

bobs  could  have  prevented.    He  was,  up-  soon  as  be  bad  put  it  on,  fell  into  a  despe- 

on  this,  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be  rate  distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of 

sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the  Lenuenn  hydra  penetrate  through  bis 

■be  moat  abject  servitude,  to  recover  from  bones.    He  attempted  to  pull  off  the  fatal 

his  disorder.    He  complied,  and  Mercury,  dress,  but  it  was  too  late;  and,  in  the  midst 

tw  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Om-  of  his  pains  and  tortures,  he  inveighed,  ill 

phale,  queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  be  was  the  most  bitter  imprecations,  against  the 


gods 
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credulous  Dejanira,  the  cruelly  of  F.iiitb-  other  times,  be  is  t-r 

theua,  and  the  jealousy  and  haired  of  Ju-  with    Cupid,    who    insolendy 

no.     As  the  distemper  was  incurable,  he  pieces  his  arrows  and  his  club,  to  intimate 

implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and  the  passion  of  lore  in  the  hero,  who  suf- 

gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  and  fend  himself  to  be  beaten  and  ridiculed 

erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of  by  Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in  his 

mount  (Eta.     He  spread  on  the  pile  the  armor,  while  he  was  sitting  to  spin  with  her 

akin  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  and  laid  liimBelf  female  servants.    The  children  of  Hercu- 

down  upon  it  as  on  abed,  leaning  Ids  head  Ins  are  as  numerous  as  the  labors  and  di£ 

on  his  club.     Philoctetes,  or,  according  to  Acuities  which  be  underwent;  aud,  indeed, 

some,  Ptean  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered  to  set  they  became  so  powerful,  soon  after  bis 

fire  to  the  pile ;  and  the  hero  saw  himself,  death,  that  they  had  the  courage  to  invade 

on  a  sudden,  surrounded  with  the  flames,  alone  all  Peloponnesus.    {See  Heraclida.) 

without  betraying  any  marks  of  fear  or  as-  Such  are  the  most  striking  characteristics 

tonishment    Jupiter  saw  him  from  bear-  of  the  life  of  Hercules,  who  is  aud  to  have 

en,  and  told  to  the  surrounding  gods  that  supported,  for  a  while,  the  weight  of  the 

he  would  raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  heavens   upon   his  shoulders  (see  Jfflai), 

Co(  a  hero  who  bad  cleared  the  earth  and  to  have  separated,  by  the  force  of  his 
so  many  monsters  and  tyrants.  The  arm,  the  celebrated  mountains  which  were 
_  applauded  Jupiter's  resolution.  The  afterwards  called  the  boundaries  of  his  la- 
iniing  pile  was  suddenly  surrounded  bois.  (See  AbyLL)  He  la  held  out  by  the 
with  a  dark  smoke,  and,  after  the  mortal  ancients  as  a  true  pattern  of  virtue  and 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was  piety;  and,  as  his  whole  life  had  been  em- 
carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ployed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  be 
four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder  was  deservedly  rewarded  with  immortal- 
accompanied  his  elevation,  and  his  friends,  ity. — As  to  the  origin  of  his  story,  many 
unable  to  find  either  bis  bones  or  ashes,  writers  believe  that  the  Oriental  deities, 
showed  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  called  by  the  Greeks  Herevkt,  are  merely 
raising  an  altar  where  the  burning  pile  had  astronomical  symbols.  The  Egyptian 
stood.  Menoitius,  the  son  of  Actor,  offer-  Hercules  (properly  Ctiom,  or  D*m\  he- 
ed him  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar  longs,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 
and  a  goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  rus,  to  the  12  great  heavenly  deities,  -who, 
Opus  yearly  to  observe  the  same  religious  17,000  years  before  Amaais,  sprung  from 
ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  became  as  the  eight  gods.  As  these  eight  gods,  as 
universal  as  his  fame,  ana  Juno,  who  had  well  as  the  twelve,  are  to  be  understood  in 
once  persecuted  him  with  such  inveterate  an  astronomical  sense,  it  is  believed  that 
fury,  iorgot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him  Hercules  is  merely  the  symbol  of  the 
her  daughter,  Hebe,  in  marriage.  Hercu-  course  of  the  sun  through  the  13  signs,  or 
las  has  received  many  surnames  and  epi-  of  a  year;  and  the  fable  that  he  lived 
thets,  tiiriier  from  the  place  where  his  wor-  17,000  years  before  Amass,  means  that  as- 
ship  was  established,  or  from  the  labors  tronomical  calculations  had  existed  from 
which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were  nu-  that  time.  The  Phoenician  Hercules, 
merous  and  magnificent,  and  bis  divinity  whose  proper  name  is  MdtarHmt,  points 
revered.  No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  hfe  to  a  similar  origin,  by  the  name  of  bis 
temple  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Gades,  ac-  mother,  JUUna  (the  starry  heavens), 
cording  to  Strabo,  was  always  forbidden  And  it  is  believed  that,  even  in  the  The- 
to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phcanicians  of-  ban  or  Grecian  Hercules,  many  traces  of 
fared  quails  on  his  altars,  and,  as  it  was  the  original  Oriental  idea  are  to  be  found, 
supposed  that  he  presided  over  dreams,  According  to  this  notion,  the  13  labors  are 
the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to  sleep  in  only  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
bis  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  13  signs.  His  marriage  with  Hebe  was 
their  dreams  the  agreeable  presages  of  explained,  even  by  the  ancients,  as  syro- 
their  approaching  recovery.  The  white  bolic  of  his  renewing  his  course,  after  ha 
poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his  completion.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
service.  Hercules  is  generally  represent-  Greek  Hercules  is  of  Phoenician  origin, 
ed  naked,  with  strong  and  well  proportion-  his  native  city,  Thebes,  being  a  Phmnician 
ed  limbs;  he  is  sometimes  covered  with  colony.  The  Phoenician  Hercules,  as  the 
the  skin  of  the  Nenuean  lion,  and  holds  a  patron  and  symbol  of  the  nation,  accom- 
knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  panied  them  wherever  they  went  and  set- 
often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crown-  tied,  and  thus  the  travels  of  Hercules  ap- 
ed with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  andhokl-  pear  as  a  symbol  of  the  «—*— -: — 
iog  the  horn  of  plenty  under  \m  arm.    At  this  nation  by  c 
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and  of  the  civilization  which  was  a  conse-  He  is  generally  naked,  with  a  lion's  skin 
qnence  of  h.  It  ia  possible  that  do  Her-  and  a  club.  The  principal  statue  of  this 
culea  ever  existed,  in  which  case  we  must  hero,  which  remains  to  us,  is  the  Fameae 
consider  the  Heraclidesas  merely  descend-  Hercules,  at  Rome,  a  work  of  the  Athe- 
ants  of  the  Gneco-Phoanician  colony  of  nianGIycon.  His  various  adventures  and 
Thebes.  A  Thebon  Hercules,  however,  exploits,  enabled  the  artists  to  represent 
may  have  existed,  and  this  is  rendered  him  under  a  variety  of  forma,  as  a  child,  a 
probable  by  the  circumstance  that  an  old  youth,  and  a  man,  struggling,  Buffering  and 
tradition  aays  that  his  name  was  not  origin'  enjoying,  in  repose,  and  in  full  action. 
ally  Htrcultt,  but  Alctru),  and  that  he  re-  Thu  ToriodiMirhelangdo  (in  the  Vatican), 
ceived  the  former  naine  from  the  god  Her-  so  called  because  that  great  artist  studied 
cules.  {SexL  Empir,  Ah.  Plop.  557  td.  this  fragment  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  sev- 
Fabrie.)  However  that  may  be,  every  en  years,  is  a  remarkable  figure.  From 
thing  reported  of  any  other  Hercules  was  the  anatomy  of  Ibis  form,  the  figure  ap- 
traDsreiTed  to  thisAlcaeus,or  ThebanHer-  pears  to  have  been  sitting  in  a  stooping 
cules,  and  these  traditions  became  the  posture,  leaning  on  the  club,  with  the  head 
foundation  of  the  tales  of  the  fabulous  he-  raised.  The  lion's  skin  is  spread  over  the 
ro.  After  this  fusion  of  different  tradi-  seat.  The  breast  and  shouldere,  the  parts 
tkxH,  the  Greek  Hercules  became  the  particularly  characteristic  of  Hercules,  are 
symbol  of  the  history  of  Grecian  civiliza-  remarkably  fine ;  but  the  muscles  are  not 
tion.  This  was  accomplished  in  three  dif-  expressed  so  forcibly  as  in  other  repreeen- 
ferentways: — first,  physically,  as  by  the  tation*,theB]tist{Apelloniusof Athens, bod 
draining  of  morasses  and  takes,  the  dig-  of  Nestor)  intending  to  represent  not  the 
ging  of  canals,  and  tlie  extirpation  of  for-  struggling  hero.but  the  god  reflecting  on  the 
ests,  sod  the  wild  beasts  which  infested  deeds  which  gave  him  immortality.  An- 
them, Sic  ;  secondly,  commercially,  by  other  singular  representation  of  Hercules 
navigation  and  intercourse  with  distant  is  as  the  leader  of  the  muses,  HtrcuLt*  Mu- 
countries  }  thirdly,  in  a  politico,  religious  tagtta,  which  honor  he  can  hardly  have 
way,  by  the  institution  of  sacred  games,  attained  by  his  own  acquirements ;  vet  he 
laws,  Sic  All  this  was  effected  by  the  was  sometimes  represented  in  this  cnerac- 
Phceiiico-Theban  Hercules,  to  whom  a  ter,  with  the  lyre.  The  idea  is  Roman, 
great  number  of  cities,  Phoenician  colo-  Fulvius  Nobihor  erected  a  temple  to  Her 
nies,  traced  back  their  origin.  They  cele-  cules,  in  which  he  placed  the  muses,  - 
brated  feasts  in  honor  of  him,  at  which  which  he  had  brought  from  Ambracia,  a* 
they  sans;  of  his  exploits.  The  original  if  he  intended  to  remind  his  countrymen, 
astronomical  ideas  were  blended  with  that  warlike  virtue  and  valor  were  not  in- 
wonderful  tales  of  the  maritime  ezpedi-  consistent  with  intellectual  accomphsh- 
tions  and  the  deeds  of  one  or  of  several  ments. 

Greek  heroes.     In  this  way  the  Heradta,  Hbrcules,  Pillars  or  ;    two   pillars, 

that  is,  long  poems  on  the  life  andadven-  which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  erected,  on 

turea  of  Hercules,  were  formed.     There  each  side  of  the  strait  named  after  him,  or 

were,  doubtless,  poems  of  this  kind,  in  a  the  strait  of   Gades  (Gibraltar),  between 

simpler  form,  before  the  time  of  Homer.  Europe  and  Africa,  upon   then        '  ' 

™"                   ...                     ..    — ^  jjj  Caipean,'  «•— >-    --  -^ -<■—■--  -? 

a  sort  derings  ti 
of  burlesque  "Hercules,  which  gave  rise  to  tar.) 
a  number  of  comic  stories  of  Hercules,  ss  Herctnta  ;  a  celebrated  forest  of  Ger- 
his  having  been  a  great  eater  and  drinker,  many,  which,  according  to  Ctesar,  requir- 
havi  11  g  labored  at  the  spinning-wheel  of  ed  nine  days' journey  to  cress  it,  and  which, 
Omphale  [a.  satire  on  men  under  petticoat  in  some  parts,  was  found  without  any 
government),  &c.  There  seems,  then,  to  boundaries,  though  travelled  over  for  60 
be  little  doubt  that  Hercules,  as  a  hero,  days  successively.  It  contained  the  mod- 
owes  his  origin  to  poetry  only;  and  the  em  countriesof  Switzerland,  Basil,  Spires, 
plastic  art  seized  with  eagerness  upon  the  Transylvania,  and  a  great  part  of  Russia. 
poetical  ideal  of  strength  and  virtue.  Her-  In  process  of  time,  the  trees  were  remov- 
eules  is  represented,  in  die  series  of  Gre-  cd,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  made 
dan  ideal  figures,  brawny  and  muscular,  habitable. 

with  strong,  broad  shoulders,  a  short,  thick  Herdeii,  John  Godfrey  von,  a  classical 

neck,  a  high  chest  and  a  small  head.    The  German  author,  was  born,  August  99,1744, 

expression  of  the  face  ia  spirited  and  good  at  Hohrungen,  a  small  place  in  Eastern 

- i  occasionally  with  a  tinge  of  fierce-  Prussia,  where  his  father  taught  a  school 

"is  beard  is  curly  hia  hair  short,  for  girls.    His  early  education  was  not  fa- 


tntttired,  occe 

ocas.     Hisb. 
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vorable  to  the  developoment  of  hie  facul-  ease  of  his  eyes,  which  had  returned,  with 

ties.     His  father  permitted  him  to  read  on-  more  severity  than  before ;  and  here   ha 

ly  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book,  but  an  in-  became  acquainted  with  Gotbe,  op  whom 

satiable  thirst  for  learning  led  him  to  pros-  he  bad  a  very  decided  influence.    Header  - 

scute  his  studies  in  secret    The  clergy-  hod   already  published  his  Fragments  on 

man  of  the  place  employed  the  boy  as  a  German    Literature,  his  Critical  Wolds, 

copyist,  and  soon  discovered  bis  talents,  and  other  productions,  which  had  gained 

and  allowed  him  to  participate  in  the  les-  him  a  considerable  reputation,  though  be 

sons  which  he  gave  his  own  children  in  had  not,  at  this  time,  published  any  thing 

Latin  and  Greek.     At  this  time,  young  of  importance  in  theology ;  yet,  while  in 

Herder  suffered  from  a  serious  disease  of  Strasburg,  be  was  invited  to  become  court 

the  eyes,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  preacher,  superintendent  and  consietoriaJ 

becoming  better  known  to  a  Russian  sur-  counsellor,  at  BQckeburg,  whither  he  pro- 

geon,  who  lived  in  tbe  clergyman's  house,  ceeded  in  1771.     He  soon  made  himself 

and  who  was  struck   with  the  engaging  known  as  a  distinguished  theologian,  and, 

manners  and  pleasing  appearance  of  the  in   1775,  was  offered  a  professorship  at 

youth.     He  offered  to  take  Herder  with  Gottingen,  which  he,  however,  did  notac 

him  to  Konigsberg  and  to  Petersburg,  and  cept  immediately,  because  the  king  had 

to  teach  him  surgery  gratuitously.     Her-  not  confirmed  hts  appointment  uncondi- 

der,  who  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  fol-  tionally,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  he  was 

low  his  inclinations,  left  his  native  city,  in  expected  to  undergo  a  kind  of  ezamina- 

,—vi    ,         ■_!  Kguigsogw   },,.  fainted  at  tion.     But,  being  married,  Herder  did  not 

:tion  at  which  he  was  tires-  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  appointment, 

ent.    He  now  resolved  to  study  theology.  On  the  very  day  wben  he  had  resolved  to  go 


the  first  dissection  at  which  he  was  tires-  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  appointment, 

ent.    He  now  resolved  to  study  theology,  Onthe  very  day  when  ho  had  resolved  t 

Borne   gentlemen  to  whom  he    became  to  G('ittingen,lie  received  an  in vilntion  tc 

known,  and  who  immediately  interested  come  court  preacher,  general  superintend- 

tbemselves  in  bis  favor,  procured  him  an  ent  and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Weimar. 

appointment  in  Frederic's  college,  where  This  appointment  was  through  the  influ- 


■t  a  later  period,  instructor  in  the  first  phi-    October,  1776.     It  was  at  the  time  when 
iosophical  and  second  Latin  class,  which    the  duke  Augustus  and  the  princess  A 
left  him  time  to  study.     During  this  peri-    lia  bad  collected  many  of  the  most  di 


od,  he  became  known  to  Kant,  who  per-    guished  German   literati  at  their  c 

mined  him  to  hear  all  his  lectures  gratis.  Weimar  was  greatly  benefited  try  Herder's 
He  formed  a  more  intimate  acquaint-  labors,  as  a  pulpit  orator,  inspector  of  the 
ance  with  Hamann.  (q.  v.)  His  unrelax-  schools  of  the  country,  the  patron  of  met- 
ing zeal  and  diligence  penetrated  the  most  it,  and  founder  of  many  excellent  institu- 
various  branches  of  science,  theology,  tions.  In  1801,  he  was  made  president  of 
philosophy,  philology,  natural  and  civil  the  high  consistory,  a  place  never  before 
history,  and  politics.  In  1764,  he  was  ap-  given  to  a  person  not  a  nobleman.  Her- 
pointed  an  assistant  teacher  at  the  cathe-  der  was  subsequently  made  a  noble  by  the 
oral  school  of  Riga,  with  which  office  that  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  says  himself  that 
of  a  preacher  was  connected.  His  pupils  in  he  accepted  the  rank  for  tbe  sake  of  his 
school,  as  well  as  his  hearers  at  church,  children  ;  of  course,  it  could  be  of  little 
were  enthusiastically  attached  to  him,  so  consequence  to  him  personally.  He  died 
much  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  December  18,  1803.  His  widow  wrote 
him  a  more  spacious  church.  His  sermons  Reminiscences  of  Herder's  Life,  which  J. 
were  distinguished  by  simplicity,  united  G.Muller  published,  in  two  volumes  (Stutt- 
with  a  sincere  devotion  to  evangelical  gard,  1820.)  Herder  was*  model  of  virtue, 
truth  and  original  investigation.  In  1767,  and  ready  to  do  all  the  good  in  bis  pow- 
he  received  from  Petersburg  the  offer  er,  vet  his  mind  waa  often  overcast  with 
of  the  superintendence  of  St  Peter's  melancholy,  on  which  occasions  he  would 
school,  in  that  city ;  but  he  declined  this  exclaim,  0  mem  verfdiita  Ltben !  (O  my 
offer,  and  even  gave  up  his  place  at  Riga,  profitless  life '.)  Germany  is  deeply  indebt- 
because  he  could  not  resist  his  inclination  ed  to  bim  for  his  valuable  works  in  almost 
to  study  the  arts  in  their  sources,  and  men  every  branch  of  literature,  and  few  an- 
on the  stage  of  life.  He  had  already  ar-  thors  have  bad  a  greater  influence  upon 
rived  in  France,  when  he  was  appointed  the  public  taste  in  that  country.  A  good 
travelling  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Holstein-  idea  of  Herder's  character  may  be  obtain- 
Oldenburg,  who  was  on  a  tour  through  ed  from  reading  Jean  Paul  RichteHs  en- 
France  and  Italy.  But  in  Strasburg,  he  thtuuastic  remarks  concerning  him,  in  the 
was  prevented  from  proceeding  by  the  dig-  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  PavTt  Leeen,  publish- 
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ed  after  the  author's  death,  and  the  article,  mances  into  a  kind  of  epic,  ia  one' of  the 

by  the  serai:,  on  Herder,  in  the  Hcidclber-  most  popular   poems   of  Germany.      In 

gtr  Jahrb&ckcr  of  1812.     His  works  were  1819,  the  grand-duke  of  Weimar  ordered 

published,  in  45  octavo  volumes,  by  Potta,  a  tablet  of  cast  iron  to  be  put  on  his  grave, 

m  Tubingen,  in  1806;  and  an  edition,  in  with  the  words  LicU,  Lubt,  Ltbtn  (light, 

60  small  12mo.  volumes,  is  now  publishing  Love,  Life). 

by  the  same.     It  is  divided  into  several  Here.    (See  Junn.) 

porta;  that  comprising    his  writings  on  Hekeditamehtb  ;    all  such  things,  im- 

bellee-lettres  and  literature,  that  on  religion  movable,  whether  corporeal  or  incorpo- 

and  theology,  and  that  on  philosophy  and  real,  as  a  man  may  leave  to  his  heirs,  by 

history.     As  a  theologian,  Herder  contrib-  way  of  inheritance,  or  which,  not  being 

tned  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  his-  otherwise     devised,    naturally     descend. 

torical  and  antiquarian  part  of  the  Old  Tes-  Corporeal   hereditaments  consist   wholly 

lament.     His  Gait  der  Hcbrituehtn  Poetic  of  substantial  and  permanent  objects ;  m- 

(1782;  third  edition  by  Justi,  Leipsic,  1825,  corporeal  hereditaments  are  not  the  ob- 

2  volst,  with  additions)  is  highly  valued,  jects  of  sensation,    are  creatures  of  the 

He  did  much  for  the  better  understanding  mind,    and  exist  only  in  contemplation, 

of  the  classical  authors,  and  his  philosoph-  They  are  principally  of  10  sorts,  viz.,  ad- 

ical  views  of  human  character  are  full  of  vowsons,  tithes,  commons,  ways,  offices, 

instruction.     He  contributed  much  to  a  dignities,  franchises,  presents  and  rents. 

more  active  study  of  nature,  brought  be-  Hereditary    Diseases.       (See    Dii- 

rore  the  public  the  poetry  of  pest  times  of  casta,  Hereditary.) 

Europe  and  Asia,  and  awakened  a  taste  Heheditar*  Offices.  The  few  traces 
for  nntional  songs.  His  greatest  work  is  of  such  in  antiquity  are  found  mostly  in 
his  Hetn  zur  Philosophic  der  GtschichU  der  the  family  offices  of  the  priesthood.  In 
Menschhdt  (Riga,  1785  et  seq. ;  a  new  the  ancient  German  courts,  it  became  a 
edition,  with  an  introduction,  by  professor  custom  to  assign,  as  marks  of  distinction, 
Luden,  Leipaic,  1831),  in  which  all  the  to  the  most  eminent  and  loyal,  those  per- 
light  of  his  great  mind  is  concentrated,  sonal  and  domestic  services  towards  the 
"In  early  years,"  says  Herder,  "  when  the  {since,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ira- 
fiekts  of  knowledge  lay  before  me,  with  posed  on  slaves  and  freedmen.  Thus 
all  the  glow  of  a  morning  sun,  from  which  arose  the  great  court  and  crown  offices: — 
the  meridian  sun  of  lite  takes  away  so  1.  of  the  household  [major  dtmaa,  high- 
much  of  the  charm,  the  idea  often  occur-  steward ;  camerarwt,  chamberlain) ;  it  of 
red  to  my  mind,  whether,  like  other  great  the  kitchen  (seneschal,  dapifer,  sewer) ;  3. 
subjects  of  thought,  each  of  which  has  its  of  the  cellar  (cup-bearer,  ccliariut ;  bulicu- 
philosophy  and  science,  that  subject  also,  tarivs,  pincerna,  butler) ;  4.  of  the  stable 
which  ues  nearest  to  our  hearts, — thehisto-  (marshal,  comet  siabuli,  confutable) ;  all,  at 
ry  of  mankind,  viewed  as  a  whole, — might  the  same  time,  united  with  a  high  post  in 
not  also  have  its  philosophy  and  science,  the  army.  The  highest  court  officers  of 
Every  thing  reminded  me  of  this  idea —  the  German  empire  were  the  secular 
metaphysics  and  morals,  natural  pbilos-  prince-electors,  who,  in  later  times,  ap- 
ophy  and  natural  history,  lastly  and  most  pointed  hereditary  deputies,  to  discharge 
powerfully,  religion.''  This  is  the  key  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  on  solemn 
all  Herder's  life.  The  object  of  his  in-  occasions,  such  as  the  crowning  of  the 
vestigations  was  to  find  the  point  from  emperor,  for  instance.  This  remnant  of 
which  he  might  calmly  survey  every  thing,  feudalism  has  been  justly  abolished,  in 
and  see  how  all  things  converge.  He  did  modem  times,'  in  many  countries,  whilst 
not  attempt  to  arrive  at  this  point  by  meta-  we  are  sorry  to  see  that,  in  some  conn- 
physical  speculations,  but  by  observation,  tries,  they  have  been  even  lately  establish- 
by  the  constant  study  of  nature  and  the  ed.  Thus  George,  IV,  as  king  of  Hano 
mind,  in  all  its  works,  in  the  arts,  law,  Ian-  ver,  within  a  tew  years,  created  count 
guage,  religion,  medicine,  poetry,  &c.  Mfinster,  his  favorite,  hereditary  marshal 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  parts  of  hia  of  Hanover.  The  only  rational  defence 
work  above  mentioned,  it  is  one  of  the  of  hereditary  monarchies  is,  that  they  are 
noblest  prod uctionB  of  modem  literature,  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  greater 
The  style  of  Herder  is  pure  and  correct,  evils ;  but  this  reason  does  not  apply  to 
In  poetry,  Herder  effected  mure  by  his  va-  hereditary  succession  in  inferior  offices, 
rious  accomplishments,  his  vast  knowledge  which  Is  altogether  a  barbarous  remnant 
and  fine  taste,  than  by  creative  power ;  yet  of  feudal  times,  when  privileges  were  ex- 
be  has  produced  some  charming  songs ;  toned,  and  the  true  objects  of  government 
and  his  CM,  a  collection  of  Spanish  to-  little  understood.                                      * 


Heretic  ;  one  who  embraces  a  heresy ;  considered  Christ  a  mere  man,  ud  mma- 
from  the  Greek  *batt,  which  originally  tained  thnt  the  miM  wicked  had  the  greai- 
only  meant  a  atti,  from  ilwfm  (I  choose),    eat  chance  of  solvation;  the  NazanBana, 


without  implying  praise  or  dispraise,  following  the  Mosaic  law  with  great  strict  - 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Peripatetic  heruy,  or  ness  ;  toe  Ophites,  worshipping  Christ 
sect  of  philosophers  ;  and  the  heathens    under  the  image  of  a  serpent;  the  Patro- 


spoke  of  the  Christian  heruy,  meaning  passiauH,  denying  the  distinction  of  three 
merely  their  doctrine.  When  the  idea  of  parsons  in  the  Godhead;  theArtemanians, 
a  Catholic  church,  its  dogmas  and  exclu-    believing  in  a  union  of  a  part  of  the  God- 


0  salvation,  became  mora  fiilly  head  with  Christ  at  his  birth  ;  the  Hermo- 

developed,  the  word  lirrttu-,  was  used  in  a  geoians,  asserting  the  production  of  the 

narrower  sense,  to  indicate  one  who  differs  human  soul  from  an  eternal  but  corrupt 

from  the  Catholic,  that  is,  universal  church,  matter';  the  Montanisn,  who  held  their 

and  who,  at  the  same  time,  calls  himself  a  founder  for  the  Comforter;  the  Semites, 

Christian.    Hence  neither  Jews  nor  Ho-  who  declared  Seth  to  be  the  Messiah ;  the 

hammodans^ior  even  apiietaies  from  Cliris-  Quartodecimana,  who   celebrated   Easter 

tianity,  except  very  rarely,  are  called  here-  like  the  Jews ;  the  Cerdonians,  who  deni- 

tirt.     Augustin  gives  the  following  dofini-  ed  the  resurrection ;  theManichteansfq.  v.], 

Don  of  a  heretic; — Heretictu  at  qui  aliru-  who  adopted  two  divine  principles,  and 

jus  temporal**  commodi,  tt  marime  giaria  mixed  the  wildest  theories  with  the  doc- 

prinewatiuqut  causa,  novas  optmoner  vd  trim*  of  Christianity ;  the  Alogiana,  who 

gtrnu,  vd  wgutfur;  and  out  rub  twcofado  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ;  the  Encra- 

(Jiritiiano  doctrmt  Chriettana  amtaiaaei-  tites,who  condemned  matrimony ;  the  Ar- 

ttr  rcrislit.     The  definition  of  a  later  dis-  totyritea,  who  used  bread  and  cheese  in 

tinguiahed  Catholic  writer,  Boesuet,  is : —  the  Lord's  supper.     In  the  third  century, 

Un  hirctique  est  ctltd  qui  a  unt  opinion  &  there  were  the  Monarchists,  denying  three 

Ud,  out  suit  sa  proprt  penttt,  tt  son  sentt-  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  the  Saronaatten- 

ntait  partictdier  ;  m  CatJutlvfue,  ou  con-  sians  and  Paulinians,  declaring  Christ  a 

train,  not  sons  hotter  U  sentiment  de  Pi-  mere  man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  divine 

giisc  writerselh.     It  is  plain  that  the  idea  power ;  the  Arabici,  denying  immortality  j 

of  a  heretic  presupposes  the  idea  of  a  uni-  the  Hieracitea,  belonging  to  the  Manichie- 

versal  or  general  church,  and  an  estab-  ans ;  the  Noetians,  teaching  that  God  the 

lished  faith.    Thus  Christ  was  crucified,  Father  had  become  a  man,  and  Buffered  ; 

and  Stephen  stoned  by  the  Jews  for  here-  the  Sabellisna,  denying  the  distinction  of 

sy,  or  for  deviating  from  their  established  persons  in  the  Trinity ;  die  Novauane,  who 

church.    The  origin  of  heretics  is  to  be  refused  to  rettdmil  those  who  had  fallen 

_,n — j  ...  -u„    • — ,    wj,6vl  a  Christian  off  during  the  times  of  persecution ;  the 


church  was  publicly  established,  and  began  OrigenisnB,  believing  in  the  final  salvation 
to  acknowledge  certain  dogmas  aa  ortho-  of  the  devil  and  the  damned;  the  ChilissW, 
dox,  and  to  designate  opinions  at  variance  or  Millenarians,  believing  in  a  millennium ; 
with  them  as  taloe.  Vet  a  diversity  of  the  Aquarians,  using  water,  instead  of 
opinio™  always  existed  on  certain  points,  wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In  the  fourth 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treat-  century,  the  principal  heretical  sects  were 
ing  of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect  the  Arutns,  ascribing  to  the  Son  a  nature 
language  of  men,  and,  therefore,  admit-  and  essence  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father; 
ting,  in  many  passages,  different  explanu-  the  Apollinarians,  denying  the  human  na- 
tions, according  to  different  preconceived  ture  of  Christ;  the  Photiniana,  maintain 
views.  Many  of  the  early  Christians  pre-  ing  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Holy 
served  their  Jewish  or  Greek  philosophical  Ghost  and  Mary ;  the  Macedonians,  deny 
notions,  and  mingled  them  with  the  doc-  ing  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
trines  of  Christianity.  This  was  another  Pnscillianists,  reviving  the  Gnostic  errors ; 
source  of  difference.  Even  in  the  time  the  Donotists,  who  held  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  apostles,  we  find  traces  of  the  Gnoa-  respecting  the  church;  the  Euchitea,  as. 
"                                      "'  cribing  to  e 


tics.  (q.  v.)    From  them  sprang  the  Simo-  cribing  to  each  individual  s 

uians  (who  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God  a  which  cou1 '      '    ' 

principle  of  evil),  the  Nicolaitans  and  the  the  Collyr 

Ceri  miliaria,  who  introduced  Jewish  Gnoa-  Mary ;  the 

ic  ideas  into  Christianity.     In  the  second  form  to  God ;  the  Anthroporaorphftea,  aa- 


century,  we  must  mention  particularly  the  cribing  a  human  body  to  God ;  the  Jovia- 
BasgUduuis,  who  taught  the  generation  of  ians,  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary;  the 
the  jEoob  from  God,  and  denied  the  di-    Bonoaions    or   Adopuaniata,   considering 
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In  the-  fifth  century  arose  the  Nestoriana,  refutation!  of  their  errors.  It  is  well 
who  attributed  the  two  natures  of  Christ  known  that  the  Catholic  church  prohibits 
to  two  persons  ;  the  Eutychiaiia,  Mo-  priests  from  shedding  blood  (they  were 
nophymtes  and  Jacobites,  allowing  but  not  even  allowed  to  perform  surgical  oper- 
ofte  person  in  Christ ;  the  Theoposchitea,  ations) ;  and  hence,  according  to  the  Cath- 
teaching  the  incarnation  and  crucifixion  olio  representation,  death  has  never  been 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  the  inflicted  upon  heretics  by  the  church. 
Pelagians,  denying  the  depravity  of  human  which  merely  declared  them,  after  due  ad- 
nature,  and  its  salvation  by  grace  alone ;  monition,  to  be  heretics,  excommunicated 
the  Predestinarians,  teaching  the  fore-or  them,  and  gave  themuptotheeeculargov- 
dilution  of  solvation  and  damnation.  In  eminent,  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
the  sixth  century  were  the  Agnoeue,  teach-  laws,  a  view  of  religious  persecutions  which 
ing  that  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  did  has  been  adopted  by  other  sects  also ;  but, 
not  know  all  dungs ;  the  Tritheists,  mak-  for  the  impartial  historian,  this  argument 
ing  three  distinct  Gods  of  the  three  per-  can  have  no  other  weight,  than  that  the 
sonsof  the  Deity;  the  Monothclites,  allow-  church,  as  such,  has  not  ordered  the  exe- 
ing  only  one  will  in  Christ ;  the  Aphthar-  cutiou  of  heretics,  whilst  its  members 
docetes,  teaching  that  the  body  of  Christ  were  often  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
was  not  subjected  to  any  suffering.  In  the  age,  and,  by  giving  up  a  heretic  to  the 
ninth  century  were  the  Paiilicinns,  aiiher-  secular  government,  aware  that  a  painful 
j  to  some  doctrines  of  (he  Manictueona:  torture  and  cruel  death  awaited  him,  in 
_  the  12th  century,  the  Bogomili,  teach-  fact,  devoted  him  to  destruction.  It  must 
ing  the  creation  ot  the  world  by  a  fallen  be  remembered,  however,  that  secular 
angel,  driven  from  heaven ;  the  Calhaiists,  princes  were  often  active  in  the  prose- 
revivingGnosticaldoctrinen;  thePetrobu-  ciition  of  heretics,  considering  them  as 
sans,  rejecting  the  baptism  of  children-;  disturbers  of  the  peace;  and  several  in- 
tlie  Waldenses,  demanding  a  reformation  stances  are  on  record,  in  which  the  pope 
of  the  church ;  the  Mystics,  the  Wiclhntes,  requested  sovereigns  to  avoid  cruelty  to- 
HusaCfs,  mid,  at  a  later  period,  the  Luther-  wards  heretics.  Before  Christianity  was 
ana,  Calvinists,  with  all  the  variety  of  made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  state, 
Protestant  sects  and  churches.  It  is  evi-  nothing  but  excommunication  (q.  v.)  was 
dent  that,  for  the  historian,  the  word  her-  inflicted  upon  the  heretic ;  but  severe  laws 
die  can  have  only  the  relative  meaning  of  were  passed  soon  after  the  conversion  of 
heterodox  (q.  v.V  because,  as  soon  as  a  the  emperors.  When  the  bishop  excom- 
church  or  sect  declares  itself  in  possession  municated  a  heretic,  the  secular  authority 
■"  "'        j   -.1-   .1-  --j—  0f  solvation    ' —  -L  - J  •■■■■■  ■•■■  > ' 


declares  Roman  Catholicism  a  heresy,  and  ily  were  subjected  to  some  penalties.  The 
vice  versa,  whilst  the  Calvinist  declares  code  of  Justinian  contains  many  ordi- 
poperv  a  heresy.  We  shall  not  here  speak  nances  against  heretics,  and  the  canon  law 
of  all  the  persecutions  which  different  mode  it  a  duty,  to  denounce  them,  under 
sects  have  directed  against  those  whom  pain  of  excommunication,  even  if  thepartv 
they  considered  heretics,  but  will  only  were  a  wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child, 
mention  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  to  assist  theiriudges,  without  re- 
as  such,  has  always  made  a  distinction  numeration,  &c.  They  were  not  per- 
between  heretics  who  obstinately  persist  in  mjtted  to  be  acquainted  with  the  witnesses 
their  heresy,  and  heretics  merely  through  against  them,  nor  with  their  testimony  ; 
error,  or  who  have  been  bom  in  heresy,  they  Were  not  allowed  to  have  counsel, 
The  fathers  of  the  church  declare  them-  nor  to  appeal.  As  early  as  385,  Priscil- 
Betves  ignorant  of  the  final  condition  of  lian  was  condemned  to  death,  as  a  heretic, 
the  latter.  Again,  the  church  distinguishes  by  the  Spanish  bishops  at  the  council  of 
peaceable  heretics  from  those  whose  doc-  Treves  ;  and  the  punishment  of  death, 
nines  produce  public  confusion  and  rlis-  which  the  emperon  ordered  to  be  inflict- 
ordar.  However,  it  generally  considers  ed  on  the  Allans,  after  the  Nicene  council, 
that  all  heresies  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  dis-  was  more  commonly  inflicted  on  heretics, 
turbancee  and  bloodshed.  The  doctrines  But  the  ptrteeutwnt  of  heretic*,  properly 
considered  heretical  by  the  Roman  church  so  called,  began  in  the  pontificate  of  Greg- 
may  be  found  in  the  Didiomvrire  da  Her-  on- VII,  in  the  11th  century.  The  em- 
irict,  by  the  abbe  Pluquet,  with  the  histo-  peror  Frederic  II  authorized  them,  against 
ry,  progress,  nature,  and  also  the  Catholic  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  by  on  edict, 


means  of  siren  gthening  and  extending  the 
royal  power;  since  the  forces  of  the  city 
authorities  composed  a  put  of  the  stood- 
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issued  at   Padua,  in   1293.       From  that  highways  unsafe.     TTio   city  authorities 

time,  persecutions  of  heretics  took  place  raised   s  military  force,   and    appointed 

in  almost  ull  Christian  countries.     Spain,  judges  hi  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Italy    and    France,    from     the    13th    to  The  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were 

the  16th   century,   suffered    much    from  sought  out  by  the  armed  bands,  carried 

these  persecutions,  which  were  often  con-  before  the  judges,  and  punished.    Neither 

ducted  with  more  fury,  as  political  con-  rank  nor  station   protected  the  offender 

siderarions  were  mingled  with  them ;  and  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  not 

the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  could  he  find  safety  even  in  the  churches, 

acta  of  the  Spanish   inquisition,  are  foul  The  nobility,  who  saw  tlieir  turbulence 

blots  on  the  history  of  man.     The  states  restrained,  and  their  judicial  power  limited, 

of   Germany,    collectively,    have    never  by  this  institution,  opposed  it  in  vain ;  for 

shown   that   spirit  of  persecution  which  the   king   protected   the   Hermandad,  as 

has  stained  other  countries.     The  Caroli-  a  powerful  means  of  preserving  public 

no  (q.  v.)  does  not  mention  heresy  at  sll ;  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  effectual 

and,  by  the  peace  of  WestphaJis,  it  was  ...... 

settled  that  neither  of  the  three  confes-.       _      ,...., 

skins  (Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvin-  authorities  composed  apart «. ...  _ 

ists),  should   accuse  the  oilier  of  heresy,  ing  army,  without  needing  to  be  paid  by 

As  the  unity  of  the  church  is  considered,  the  court.     The  Hermandad  was  also 

by  the  Catholics,  one  of  its  three  essential  introduced  into  Airagon,  in  1488.     The 

qualities,  heresy,  or  a  deviation  from  the  Santa   Hermandad    [holy     brotherhood) 

dogmas  of  the  church,  must  appear  to  (a  name  which  has  occasioned  some  to 

them  much  more  alarming  than  to  other  '  confound  this  institution  with  the  inquisi- 

Chrisnan  sects.      (See  Sender's  bitrodac-  tion,  or  to  consider  it  as  depending  upon 

(ion  to  Baumgarten't  Palciuk*  ;  C.  M.  F.  that  establishment)  had,   like  the  earlier 

Welch's  Sketch  of  a  Complete  Hittorv  of  institution,  of  which    it    was  a  canon- 

Htrtty;    Baumgarten's   History  of  Htli-  usrion,   the  object  of  securing    internal 

nits  Divisions,  and  J.  G.  Walcha  Bibiio.  safety,  and  seizing  disturbers  of  the  peace 

TheoL)  and  highway  robbers,   but  did  not  act 

Hehiot.     (See  Hanoi)  except  m  case  of  offences  actually  com- 

HkJlN A»nsn (Spanish,  sretterawsal).  The  mined.     It  consisted  only  of  a  company 

cities  of  Castile,  as  they  advanced  in  con-  of  armed  police  officers,  who  were  dts- 

sideration,  and  obtained,  by  the  giants  of  tributed  in  tile  different  provinces  of  the 

the  kings,  who  made  use  of  their  services  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  whose  duty  h  was 

against  the  arrogant  nobility,  a  feeling  of  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  roads 

their  own  importance,  frequently  formed  outside  of  the  cities.    One  of  their  strictest 

connexions  to  defend  themselves  against  regulations  was,  not  to  use  their  power 

the  usurpations  and  the  rapaciousnesa  of  within  the  cities.     They  were  subject  to 

the    feudal    nobility.      Tins    object  was  the   council   of   Castile.      The  principal 

most  clearly  apparent  in  the  brotherhood  divisions  of  the  company  had  fixed  sta- 

(Hermandad],  formed  in  1295,  by  the  cities  tions  at  Toledo,  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and 

of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and   Leon,  at  Talavera. 

which  threatened  with  the  destruction  of         Hekjuhn,  John  Godfrey  James;  one 

his  houses,  vineyards  and  gardens,  every  of  the   greatest  living   philologists.     He 

nobleman  who  should   rob   or  injure  a  was  born  in  1773,  at  Leipaic,  where  his 

member  of  tbe  association,  and  who  would  lather  was  senior  of  the  bench  of  magis- 

not  make  satisfaction,  or  give  security  for  nates.      His  taste  for  classical  literature 

the   observance  of  the  law.     Even  if  a  was  early  developed  by  a  good  education, 

nobleman  had  only  challenged  a  member  His  instructor,  Reiz,  thoroughly  ' 

of  the  association,  and  refused  to  give  so-  him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  V       „ 

curity,  the  challenged  person  had  the  right  and,  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  he  exercised  his 

of  putting  him  to  death.    These  fraterni-  intellect  by  the  study  of  philosophy  and 

■  '     "   '      '         "        —  mathemancs,  snd  extended  his  knowledge 

...  _  by  that  of  history.    Hermann  was  des- 

was  formed  in  Castile,  under  the  reign  of  titled  for  the  law,  which,  with  the  excep- 

Ferdinand  and   Isabella.     It  was  eatab-  tion  of  the  natural  law,  he  pursued  wiib- 

lished  in  I486,  with  the  approbation  of  the  out  pleasure.     His  fondness  for  literary 

king,  at  a  time  when  the  nobles  paid  no  studies  became  constantly  stronger.      In 

attention  to  the  royal  commands  to  keep  1794,  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  delivar- 

the  peace,  robbed  the  defenceless  villagers  fog  tectums,  by  the  defence  of  hat  disser- 

and   industrious  citizens,  and  made   the  tahon  De  Poeitot  Gauribw.   Upon  enter- 
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bg  on  an  extraordinary  professorship  of  archives ;  h  gymniiHum  with  a  library  of 

philosophy,  in   1798,  he  wrole  Obsema-  5000  vota.;  anotherbbrarvof  15,000  vols.; 

noma  Critica  m  quotdam  Loeot  JfJichyli  el  and  some  other  seminaries.     The  streets 

Ewipiat*.     In  1803,  he  received  the  regit-  are  narrow  and  crooked,     Its  chief  man  u- 

lar  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the  uni-  facture  is  soap  and  candles.     It  in  fortified 

versity  of  Leipsic,   with   which  that  of  with  a  double  wall  and  a  deep  moat     It 

poetry  was,  in  1809,  connected.    Mean-  is  situated  on  the  side   of  the   Szeben, 

time,  by  his  System  of  the  Ancient  Metres  which  Boon  sifter  runs  into  the  Alula.     In 

(De  Metrii  Pottarum  Graeorum  el  Roma-  the  neighborhood   is  the  pas  of  Rothe- 

nonom,  IAbri  U,  Leipsic,  1796 ;  enlarged  Ihurm. 

under  the  title  Eltmaila  Doctrine?  Mttrwit,        Hermaphrodite  ;  a  term  formerly  ap- 

Leipeic,   1816,    republished    abridged  in  plied  exclusively  to  signify  a  human  cres- 

1818;  and  Manual  of  Metre,  Leipsic,  1796),  ture  possessed  of  the  organs  of  both  sexes, 

by  several  critical  editions  of  ancient  tux-  The  term  is  now  applied  to  other  animals, 

thors  (some  pieces  of  JUschylus,  Euripides  and  to  plants.      It  is  now  well  known 

and  Plautus,  end  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle],  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  hermsphro- 

and  by  some  learned  treatises  (De  Emeu-  dite  in  the  human  species.     In  many  of 

denda  Rations  Oritc a  jrrammatiea:,  Leipsic,  the  inferior  tribts  of  animals,  the  male  and 

1801 ;  Epiitota  de  Dramate  comico-tah/ti-  female  parte  of  generation  are  round  to  be 

at],  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  united  in  the  same   animal.    There  are 

learned.     His  philological   lectures,  and  both  natural  and  unnatural  or  monstrous 

his  Grecian  Society,  which  became  a  dis-  hermaphrodites.     The  natural  kind   be- 

tmguished  seminary  of  grammatical  critica  longs  to   the   inferior  and  more  simple 

ana  philologists,  have  contributed  greatly  orders  of  animals;  but,  as  animals  become 

to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  university  of  more  complicated,  and  each  part  is  more 

Leipsic,  as  his  personal  qualities  have  gain-  confined  to  a  particular  use,  a  separation 

ed  him  the  love  and  regard  of  all  those  of  the  sexual  characteristics  takes  place, 

whom  zeal  for  knowledge,  or  other  cir-  and  they  are  found  united  only  in  some 

cumstancea,  brought  into  contact  with  him.  particular  cases.     In  the  horse,  ess,  sheep 

Of  his  numerous  and  various  writings,  we  and  cattle,  such  instances  sometimes  occur. 

may  mention  his  editions  of  Vigenia  tie  In  the  case  of  cattle,  when  a  cow  brings 

praeipuu    Gr<tca    Dictiatta    Idvttumi* ;  forth    two    calves,  one   a   bull,  and   the 

Orpkxa    (Leipsic,   1805);    the    Homeric  other  a  cow  to  appearance,  the   cow  lb 

Hymns  (Leipsic,  1806) ;  his  Observation/*  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the   bull-calf 

de  Lingwe   Grata  ikaiectis  (1807) ;   his  becomes  a  proi>er  bull.      Such  cows  do 

academical  programs,  De  Dialteto  Pindari  not  breed ;   they  do  not  show  the  least 

(1609) ;    De    Cm     Jhttistrophkorum     in  inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull 

Grav-orum  Tnurtsdu*  (1810);  De  MyVio-  ever  take   notice  of  them.     Among  the 

login    Graeorum   antiquiitwita   (1817),  a  country  people  in  England,  this  kind  of 

treatise  which  gave  rise  to  a  correspond-  calf  is  called  a  fret-martin,  and  is  as  well 

ence  between  Hermann  and  Creuzer,  the  known  among  the  farmers  as  either  cow 

celebrated    mythologist,     &c      Editions  or  bull.     When  they  are  preserved,  it  is  to 

of  separate  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  Eu-  yoke  with  the  oxen, or  fatten  for  the  table. 

ripides    and   jfiechylus   have    also   been  They  are  much  larger  than  eitherthe  bull 

C bushed   by    Hermann,  which   furnish  or  the  cow,  and  the  home  grow  longer 

norahle  proof  of  his'untiring  diligence  end  bigger,  being  very  similar  to  those  of 

and  critical  spirit.    He  has  been  received  an  ox.    The  bellow  of  a  free-martin  is 

into  many  foreign  learned  societies.     The  also  similar  to   that  of  the   ox,  and  the 

celebrated  Sam.  Parr  (q.  v.)  left  him,  as  meat  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ox  or  spayed 

■  ■ '     at  the  very  great  crit-  heifer — viz^  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 

r DV  a  gold  ring.  that  of  either  the  bull  or  cow — and  they 

Hkbmairi,  or  Ahmi.iius.     (See  Jtrnrin-  are  more  susceptible  of  growing  fat  with 
good  food.    Among  the  invertebnl  ani- 


"i, 


^hwahstaut,  or,  in  Hungarian,  Sze-  mala,  such  as  worms,  snails,  leeches,  &«., 

b em  (anciently  Cibinium,^  HernKoiopolit)-,  hermaphrodites   are    frequent.      In    the 

a   city   of   Transylvania,  capital   of  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have 

division  settled  try  Saxons,  on  the  Szeben;  an  account  iif  this  very  extraordinary  kind 

147  mites  N.  E.  Belgrade,  300  S.  E.  Vien-  of  hermaphrodites,  which  not  only  have 

na ;  Ion.  23°  50"  E.  ;  lat.  46°  &  N. ;  popu-  both  sexes,  but  do  the  office  of  both  at 

lotion,  13^00.     It  contains  four  Lutheran  the  same  time.     Such  are  earth-worms, 

churches,  three  Catholic,  one  Calvinist,  round-tailed  worms,  found  in  the  intestines 

one  Greek ;  a  university  with  the  national  of  men  and  horses,  land-mails,  and  those 
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of  fresh  waters,  and  all  the  sorts  of  leeches.  April  14,1760,  at  Erfurt,  where  ha  studied 
Among  the  animals  of  this  sort,  however,  chemistry.  He  was  afterwards  an  apodm- 
theru  are  great  numbers  which  are  so  far  can  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and,  hi 
from  being  hermaphrodites,  (hat  they  are  of  1787,  delivered  private  lectures  in  the  lal- 
no  sex  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  cater-  ter  city  on  chemistry  and  natural  philoeo- 
pillani,  maggots  and  worms  produced  of  the  phy.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  professor 
eggaof  fiiesof  all  kinds.  But  the  reason  of  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  at  tho  coiiegi 
this  is  plain ;  these  are  not  animals  in  a  tin  medicum  cnirurancuat  of  Berlin,  and 
perfect  stale,  but  disguises  under  which  royal  apothecary  of  the  court  He  re- 
animals  lurk.  They  have  no  business  ceived  many  appointments,  titles  and  or 
with  the  propagating  of  their  species,  but  ders,  and,  when  the  university  of  Ber- 
are  to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  lin  was  erected,  was  made  a  professor, 
another  kind,  by  the  putting  off  their  sev-  Hermbstadt  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
era!  coverings;  and  then  only  they  are  in  chemists  of  Germany,  and,  on  this  account, 
their  perfect  state,  and  therefore  then  only  has  been  of  more  service  to  his  country 
show  the  differences  of  sex.  When  they  than  many  of  her  men  of  distinguished 
have  reached  this  state,  they  unite,  and  learning,  who  manifest  a  distaste  tor  the 
their  eggs  produce  those  creatures  which  practical  application  ofknowledge.  Hennb- 
slio w  no  sex  till  they  arrive  at  that  perfect  stadt  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  happiest 
state  again.  experimenten*.    He  has   written   largely 

HERMATUBODiTua  (called  also  JIUantius,  on  chemistry,  technology,  pharmacy,  Sic, 

from  bis  grandfather  .Mas)  was  the  son  of  and   translated  several  foreign  works  on 

Mercury  (Hermes)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  these  subjects. 

and  united  in  himself  the  beauty  and  the  Hesmelin,  Samuel  Gustavus,  baron,  a 
names  of  both  his  parents.  He  was  edu-  Swedish  nobleman,  eminent  for  his  lite- 
cated  by  the  uympiisof  mount  Ida,  and,  nt  rary  and  scientific  attainments,  a  native  of 
theaaeof  15,  he  abandoned  liis  home, and  Stockholm,  was  bom  in  1744,  Having 
wandered  in  the  neighboring  regions.  As  early  in  life  travelled  for  improvement 
he  stood  by  the  transparent  fountain  of  the  over  a  great  part  of  the  European  conti- 
nymph  Salmacis,  in  Cans,  she  was  copti-  nent,  he  was  aAerwards  intrusted  with  the 
vated  with  his  charms.  The  modest  conduct  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from  his 
youth  rejected  her  entreaties ;  but,  as  lie  own  government  to  that  of  the  U.  States 
was  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she  ardently  of  America.  On  Ids  return,  in  1784,  he 
embraced  him.  Still,  however,  he  refused  visited  England,  of  which  he  made  the 
to  return  her  love.  The  nymph  entreated  tour,  directing  his  attention  there,  as  well 
the  gods,  that  they  might  never  more  be  as  in  the  other  countries  through  which 
separated.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  he  passed,  principally  to  the  study  of  ge- 
ihey  were  immediately  united  into  one  ology  and  statistics.  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
body,  retaining  the  characteristics  of  both  favorite  sciences,  no  small  portion  of  his 
sexes.  The  youth  begged  of  his  parents,  property,  and  more  than  IS  years  of  his 
that  whoever  might  bathe  in  the  fountain,  life,  were  devoted  to  a  moat  laborious  goo- 
should  undergo  the  same  change.  Them  graphical  undertaking,  which,  comment  - 
is  a  celebrated  statue  of  Hcrmaphrodiius  ing  with  the  survey  of  Westro-Bothnia 
in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  at  I'lor-  and  Lapland,  finally  ripened,  through  the 
ence.  Another  has  lately  been  found  assistance  of  a  company,  which  he  formed 
among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  (See  Botti-  on  the  failure  of  his  own  pecuniary  pa- 
ger's AmaWiat,  vol.  L)  This  work  contains  sources,  into  the  completion  of  an  entire 
some  remarks  on  the  Hermaphrodite  stat-  Swedish  atlas.  Through  his  exertions, 
ues,  and  their  connexion  with  Bacchus,  also,  and  principally  at  bis  own  ex- 
Bottiger  is  of  opinion  that  the  fable  of  pense,  great  improvements  were  intra 
Hermaphroditus  sprung  from  the  old  Aai-  duced  among  the  mining  establishments 
atic  doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  generating  of  the  country,  especially  in  Bothnia, 
and  conceiving  power  in  the  same  priu-  where  three  new  forges  were  erected  by 
ciple.  Others  think  Hermaphroditus  a  him,  and  the  iron  mines,  of  which  he 
composition  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  ex-  was  now  appointed  superintendent,  were 
hibiung  the  union  of  eloouence,  or  of  worked  under  his  direction.  After  fifty- 
commerce,  represented  by  Mercury,  with  four  years  spent  in  active  service,  lie 
pleasure,  or  Venus.  retired  from  public  life  in  1815,  retaining 

Hehmbbtidt,      Sigismund     Frederic,  his  salary,  with  an  additional  pension  of 

member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Berlin,  1000  rix  dollars.    Besides  a  great  variety 

professor  of  chemistry  and  technology  at  the  of  tracts  printed  among  the  Transactions 

university  of  the  same  city,  &c,  was  bom,  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which 
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society  he  bad  been  a  member  since  the  'language,  and  invented  the  first  written 
year_  1771,  the  following  treatises  were  characters  ;  lie  was,  moreover,  the  inven- 
published  bv  him  in  a  separate  form:  tor  of  grammar,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
a  Mineralogies!  Description  of  Lapland  geometry,  music,  medicine;  he  was  the 
and  Weatro-Bothnia,  with  Tables  of  the  first  lawgiver,  the  founder  of  the  relig- 
Populatton  and  Industry  of  the  latter  ions  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  first 
Province;  Mineralogical  Charts  of  the  cultivator  of  the  olive-tree,  the  first  im- 
Soutbern  Provinces  of  Sweden  ;  On  the  strutter  in  gymnastics  and  the  joyous 
Melting  mid  Casting  of  Copper  Minerals;  dance.  SancFioniathon,  Manetho  and  Pru- 
On  the  Use  of  Stones  found  in  the  Bwe-  tarch  give  a  similar  account  of  hie  wis- 
dish  Quarries;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Re-  dom.  Butevery  thing  relating  to  the  sub- 
sources  of  the  Swedish  Provinces.  Mr.  ject  ia  so  uncertain  and  obscure,  that  even 
Hemielin  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  at  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  he 
the  age  of  74,  May  4, 1820.  lived,  cannot  be  assigned  with  any  cer- 

Hekheneutics  (formed  from  a  Greek  tainty.     It  is  even  doubtful  whether  there 

word,  which  signifies  to  explain  or  inter-  ever  was  such  an  individual.    To  transmit 

pret)  is  the  science  which  fixes  the  prin-  his  knowledge  to  posterity,  Hermes  en- 

ciples    of  interpretation.      The   word  is  graved  it  upon  pillars  of  stone  ;  and  to 

commonly  used  only  of  the  interpretation  these  pillars  Plato  and  Pythagoras  were 

of  the    sacred   writings.       Hermenevikt  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for  much 

bears  the  same  relation  to  eregwti,  as  the-  of  their  science.    These  inscriptions  were 

ory  to  practice.     (See  Extgesu.)  afterwards  copied  into  books,  and  a  great 

Hermes.    (See  Mtrcwy.)  number  of  books  were  ascribed  to  Hermes. 

Hermes,  in  statuary,  are  heads  placed  The  Alexandrian  school,  in  particular,  at- 

on  a  quadrangular  stone.    They  probably  trihuted  to  him  all  their  mystic  sciences, 

received  their  name   from   Hermes   (the  magic,  theosophy,  alchymy,  and  the  like. 

Greek  for  Memoy),  whose  statues  were  Some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Hermes 

meet  frequently  made   in  this  way,  and  ore  extant,  while  of  others  we  have  only 

erected  by  the  aide  of  the  road.     Henna-  the  titles.    Among  the  first  are  Poemander 

tfene,  compounded  of  'sw*(  and '*8)™(Mi-  and  Ancicpiun  (London,  1628).     Modem 

nerval  is  a  Hermes  head  of  Minerva;  her-  enthusiasts  have  viewed  the  books  which 

tntrada  is  one  of  Heracles  or  Hercules ;  bear  the  name  of  Hermes  as  a  fountain 

and  Herment,  that  of  Eros  or  Cupid,  &c.  of  secret  wisdom. 
Statues  of  this  kind  were  the  first  attempts        Hermetic  Art.    (See  .Ikhemy.) 
of  Greek  statuary;  but  this  form  was  re-        Hermetic  ml  Philosophy  ia  that  which 

tained  even  in  the  moat  flourishing  period  professes  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 

of  Greek  art  .   In   Athena,    they   were  nature,  from  the  three  chemical  principles 

placed   before  every  house,  and  it  was  of  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury. 
considered  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  violate        Hermetical  Suuttv  is  used  to  denote 

them.     With  the  Romans,  they  were  call-  a  peculiar  manner  of  stopping  or  closing 

ed  Termini,  from  the  god  of  boundaries,  glass  vessels  for  chemical  and  other  ope- 

ZcrMMHf,  because  they  were  used  as  land-  rations,  so  that  not  the  rarest  medium  can 

marks  soil  mile-stonce.     Not  only  gods  either  escape  or  enter.      This  is  usually 

and  demigods   were    represented  under  done  by  heating  the  neck  of  the  vessel  in 

the  form  of  hermo,  but  also  philosophers,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  with  a  blow-pipe,  till 

politicians,  orators,  fcr,  according  to  the  it  be  ready  to  melt,  and  then,  with  a  pair 

circumstances  of  the  place.     Sometimes  of  hot  pincers,  twisting  it  close  together. 
the  head   merely,  sometimes  the  breast        Herwione  ;  a  daughter  of  Mars  and 

also,  and  sometimes  even  a  larger  pert  of  Venus,  who  married  Cadmus.     The  gods, 

the  body,  was  represented.  except  Juno,  honored  her  nuptials  with 

Hermes  Teismebistds  ;   an  historical  their  presence,  and  she  received  as  a  pres- 

name,of  which  no  certain  account  can  be  ent,   a   rich  veil  and  splendid  necklace, 

given.    It  was  applied,  by  the  Egyptians  which  hod  been  made  try  Vulcan.    She 

and  Phoenicians,  to  the  inventor  of  letters,  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with  her  bus- 

and  of  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  band  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 

The    Egyptians    called    him   also   Thai,  fields. — A    daughter    of   Menelaus   and 

Tmrut,   Thayt  or  Thevi,  and  placed  his  Helen.      She  was  privately  promised  in 

image,  as  that  of  a  benevolent  god,  by  the  marriage  to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 

side  of  the  images  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  his  non ;  but  her  father,  ignorant  of  this  pre- 

contemporaries.     According  to  Diodorus,  engagement,  gave  her  hand  to  Pyrrnus, 

be  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he 

gntt  Osiris.    He  formed  the   Egyptian  had  experienced  in  the-  Trojan  war.    Pyr- 
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looked  upoo  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  in-  . 
dignation.  According  to  some,  howcv-  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  roost  of  the  ab- 
er,  Hennione  received,  the'  addresses  of  dominal  viscera  may  become  totally  or 
Pyrrhus  wiA  pleasure,  and  even  reproach-  partially  displaced,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
ad  Andromache,  bis  concubine,  with  steal-  the  formation  of  herniary  tumore  :  dis- 
ing  his  affections  from  her.  Her  jealousy  placements  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  or- 
of  Andromache,  according  to  some,  in-  sans  of  the  cheat,  are,  however,  extreme- 
duced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  ly  rare,  and  are,  in  general,  the  result  or 
to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to  symptom  of  some  other  disease.  Every 
Orestes  after  this  murder,  and  received  part  of  the  abdomen  may  become  the  bbu 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta  as  a  dowry. — A  of  hernias  ;  but  they  roost  commonly  ap- 
town  of  Argolis,  where  Ceres  had  a  fit-  pear  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  region, 
moua  temple.  which,  being  destitute,  in  a  great  measure, 
Hermit.  (See  JbiachnrtU.)  of  fleshy  fibres,  and  containing  the  natu- 
HcamT&SB ;  one  of  the  finest  French  ral  openings,  offers  lees  resistance  to  the 
wines,  which  is  produced  along  the  Rhone,  displacement  of  the  viscera.  They  are 
between  Valence  and  Vnlicre,  in  die  ei-dt-  most  common  in  the  groin,  at  the  navel, 
vanl  Dauphiny.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  more  rarely  in  the  vagina,  at  the  ulterior 
and  white  ;  the  former  is  preferred.  It  and  upper  part  of  die  thigh,  and  at  its 
takes  in  name  from  Mount  Hermitage,  ly-  loner  and  posterior  port.  They  have  re- 
ing  opposite  die  village  of  Tain.  Much  is  ceived  different  names,  from  their  posi- 
exported  by  the  way  of  Cette,  or  carried  dons.  All  the  abdominal  viscera,  with 
into  the  country  to  mix  with  inferior  the  exception  of  the  duodenum,  the  pan- 
wines,  creas  and  the  kidneys,  may  form  a  hernia, 
Hebmit  Cbas  (fagurut).  This  genus  but  they  are  not  all  displaced  with  the 
of  cruitacca  belongs  to  the  second  fami-  some  facility.  The  omentum  and  inlesti- 
ly  (dtcapoda  nuKroura),  or  those  having  mil  canal  escape  easily ;  but  the  stomach, 
ten  legs  and  a  long  tail.  The  generic  the  liver  and  the  splenn  form  hernias  mom 
characteroare^mtermediate  antenna,  curv-  rarely.  Most  of  the  viscera,  when  die- 
ed,  having  a  very  long  peduncle;  body  placed,  push  the  peritoneum  forward  be- 
oblong,  thorax  crustaceous  ;  abdomen  ve-  fore  them :  this  membrane  thus  forma  an 
sicular,  naked,  soft,  and  furnished  at  tip  envelope  of  the  hernia,  which  is  celled 
with  hooks  or  holders.  These  crabs  inhab-  the  hernial  lack.  If  the  hernia,  with  its 
it  univalve  shells,  carrying  this  habitation  sack,  can  be  entirely  replaced,  it  is  said 
about  with  them,  and  changing  it  tor  a  to  be  reducible;  if,  from  its  size  or  other 
larger  one  as  tbey  increase  in  size.  We  cause,  it  cannot  be  replaced,  it  is  irreduci- 
have  several  species  on  our  coast,  one  of  ble.  Among  the  predisposing  causes  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  P.  hernia,  may  he  ranked  any  circumstances 
poUicarie,  '"*" hiring  the  large  natkat  and  which  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  ab- 
wjrvlai,  so  common  on  the  shores  of  New  dominal  walls,  whether  natural  or  accident- 
Jersey,  &c.  Another  species,  the  P.  at;  such  as  the  defect  of  fleshy  nbrea,  the 
iongiiarpm,  occurs  in  greet  numbers  in  weakening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
all  our  estuaries,  and  is  generally  to  be  ob-  by  a  forced  distention,  as  in  pregnancy  or 
served  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  either  the  dropsy,  or  by  an  accident,  as  a  wound, 
in  search  of  food  or  of  a  more  comroo-  Any  circumstance  which  tends  to  iiirii  nan 
dioua  shell.  Mr.  Say,  who  first  described  or  relax  the  openings  through  which  the 
this  and  the  former  species,  mates  that  vessels  pass,  as  a  violent  extension  of  the 
they  are  exceedingly  quarrelsome.  When  body,  long  standing,  &c,  may  have  the 
two  of  them  unexpectedly  meet,  they  im-  same  effect.  Any  prolongation  of  the  viw- 
mediately  recede  from  each  other  to  a  safe  cere,  which  tends  to  bring  them  in  contact 
distance;  sometimes,  however,  a  combat  with  points  at  which  they  may  protrude, 
ensues,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of  and  articles  of  dress  which  push  the  or- 
movements,  the  object  of  which  is  to  drag  cans  towards  the  weaker  parts  of  the  ab- 
the  adversary  out  of  his  dwelling.  They  dominal  wall  (as  corsets),  may  also  pro- 
inhabit  almost  any  univalve,  regardless  of  duce  the  hernia.  The  efficient  causes  of 
the  species.  the  hernia  ere  all  circumstances  which 
Hersi*  [Latin,  a  rupture,  a  burst,  a  may  break  the  equilibrium  existing  be- 
descent) ;  a  tumor  formed  by  the  displace-  tween  the  abdominal  walls  and  the  via- 
meni  of  a  soft  part,  which  protrudes  by  a  cent,  which  react,  and  mutually  press  upon 
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each  other.     The  simultaneous  contrac-  shone  across  the  strait  from  the  tower  of 

tion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  end  of  the  Hero.    Leander  continued  his  visits  dur- 

diaphragm,  which  takes  place  on  every  ing  the  stormy  season  of  winter.     On  one 

violent  effort,  in  one  of  the  chief  of  these  occasion,  however,  his  strength  failed  him, 

cases.    Hence  sneezing,  coughing,  leap-  and  the  waves  carried  hie  lifeless  body  to 

ing,  playing  on  wind  instruments,   &&,  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  Hero  aiuc- 

may  be  the  occasions  of  a  hernia.    The  iously  awaited  him.     Overcome  with  an- 

symptoms  of  a  hernia  are  the  existence  guish  at  the  sight,  ahe  threw  herself  from 

of  a  tumor  or  swelling  at  any  point  of  the  the  tower  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  and 

abdomen,    but    particularly   towards  the  perished. 

opening  of  the  vessels.  A  reducible  her-  Hekod  the  Great  {so  called  from  hi* 
ma  is  not  a  very  troublesome  disease,  but  power  and  talents),  king  of  the  Jews.  He 
may  become  so  by  acquiring  an  increase  was  a  native  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  where 
of  size,  and  the  strangulation  to  which  it  he  was  bomB.  C.  71,  being  the  second  bob 
is  liable.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangu-  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean,  who  appoint- 
lated,  when  it  is  not  only  irreducible,  but  ed  him  to  the  government  of  Galilee.  He 
also  subjected  to  u  continual  constriction,  at  first  embraced  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
which  may  become  fatal ;  tbui  constriction  Caseins,  but,  after  their  death,  reconciled 
may  be  produced  by  different  causes,but  it  is  himself  to  Antony,  by  whose  interest  he 
generaltyproducedbytheopeuingthrough  was  first  named  tetrarch,  and  afterwards 
which  the  hernia  protrudes.  As  soon  as  king  of  Judea.  After  the  battle  of  Ach- 
a  patient  perceives  that  he  is  affected  with  urn,  be  so  successfully  paid  his  court  to, 
a  hernia,  tie  should  have  recourse  to  mod-  the  victor,  that  Augustus  confirmed  him 
ical  advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  in  in  his  kingdom ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  hie 
most  favorable  state  for  treatment.  The  abilities  as  a  politician  and  commander 
hernia  is  immediately  reduced,  and  must  were  conspicuous ;  but  his  pasaioDg  were 
then,  be  subjected  to  a  constant  compres-  fierce  and  ungovernable.  Although  mar 
niou.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  truss,  ried  to  the  celebrated  Mariamne,  a  prin- 
(See  Trust.)  An  irreducible  hernia  must  cess  of  the  Aemonean  family,  her  brother 
be  supported  with  great  care.  All  violent  Aristobulus  and  venerable  grandfather 
exercises,  and  excess  in  diet,  must  be  Hyrcanus  fell  victims  to  his  jealousy  of 
avoided.  The  strangulated  hernia,  pro-  the  ancient  pretensions  of  their  race.  His 
seating  greater  danger,  requires  more  very  love  of  Mariamne  herself,  mingled  as 
prompt  relief  The  ohject  of  treatment  is  it  was  with  the  most  fearful  jealousy,  ter- 
ra reheve  the  constriction.  If  the  reduc-  minated  in  her  execution;  and  his  repent- 
tion  cannot  be  effected  by  other  means,  an  ance  and  keen  remorse  at  her  death,  only 
operation  will  be  necessary.  This  con-  exasperated  him  to  further  outrages  against 
aista  in  dividing  the  parts  which  produce  her  surviving  relations,  her  mother,  Alex  - 
tbe  constriction.  The  longer  this  opera-  ondria,  and  many  more  falling  victims  to 
tion  is  delayed,  the  more  dangerous  it  his  savage  cruelty.  His  own  sons  by  Ms- 
will  become.  After  the  parts  are  healed,  riamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whose 
the  opening  must  be  subject  to  compres-  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  their 
sion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  hernia.  mother  seems  to  have  led  them  into  some 
Hero  ;  a  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos,  intrigues  against  his  authority,  were  also 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  loves  of  sacrificed  in  his  anger ;  and  their  deaths 
Hero  and  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  crowned  the  domestic  barbarity  of  Herod, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helles-  It  was  the  latter  event  which  induced  Au- 
pont,  are  related  in  a  poem  which  bears  the  guetus  to  observe,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
name  of  jtfuueut.  Hero  and  Leander  Herod's  hog  than  his  son.  He  rebuilt  the 
saw  each  other  at  a  festival  in  honor  of  temple  at  Jerusalem  with  great  magnifi- 
Venus  and  Adonis,  at  Sestos,  at  which  cence,  and  erected  a  stately  theatre  and 
many  of  the  people  of  Abydos  were  ores-  amphitheatre  in  that  city,  in  which  he  cel- 
ent,  and  immediately  became  enamored  ebrated  games  in  honor  of  Augustus,  to 
of  each  other.  Favored  by  the  darkness  the  great  displeasure  of  the  more  zealous 
of  the  approaching  night,  Leander  stole  of  the  Jews.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria, 
into  the  temple,  and  confessed  his  name  which  he  called  Sebaate,  and  adorned  it 
to  the  blushing  maid.  But  the  relations  with  very  sumptuous  edifices.  He  like- 
of  EUro,andher  sacred  office,  opposed  the  wise,  for  his  security,  constructed  many 
union  of  the  lovers.  No  difficulties,  how-  strong  fortresses  throughout  Judea,  the 
ever,    could   discourage    Leander.      He    principal  of  which  he  termed  Catana,  af- 

iwam  every  night  across  the  Hellespont  ter  the  emperor.     On  his  palace,  to ' 

o  his  mistress,  guided  by  a 
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costly  materials,  and  his  residence  of  He-  ed  the  source  of   his  future   prosperity ; 

roitiuiiL,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital,  for,  on  the  accession  of  Caligula,  he  was 

by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  drew  around  not  only  rewarded  with  a  golden  chain,  as 

it  the  population  of  a  great  city.     Such  heavy  as  the  iron  one  which  had  bound 

indeed  mas  his  magnificence,  that  Angus-  him,  but  was  honored  with  the  title  of 

His  said  his  soul  was  too  great  for  his  king-  king,  and  received  the   tetrarchy  of  his 

dom.      The   birth   of  Jesus  Christ  took  disgraced  uncle,  and  all  the  dominions  of 

place  in   the  33d  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.     It  was  this  Herod  who, 

Herod,  which  important  event  was  fol-  to  please  the  Jews,  caused  St.  James  to 

lowed  in  a  year  or  two  by  his  death,  of  a  be  put  to  death,  and  St.  Peter  to  be  im- 

tanguishing  and  loathsome  disease,  at  the  prisoned.     His  power  and  opulence  ac- 

Xof  68.  According  to  Josephus,  he  quired  him  a  great  reputation,  and,  in  a 
ned  a  scene  of  posthumous  cruelty,  grand  audience  at  Canarea,  having  made 
which  could  have  been  conceived  only  by  an  oration  to  some  deputies  from  Tyre 
the  hardest  and  moat  depraved  heart,  and  Sidon,  he  was  hailed  by  his  ohsequi- 
Having  summoned  the  chief  persons  ous  train  as  one  who  spoke  like  a  god. 
among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  he  caused  His  satisfaction  at  this  flattery  was  soon 
them  to  be  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  gave  after  reproved  by  a  violent  disorder  in  his 
strict  orders  to  his  sister  Salome,  to  have  bowels,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  44th 
them  massacred  at  his  death,  that  event  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  bis  reign. 
great  family  might  weep  for  him ;  which  Ilenoo  Aobipfa  II,  sou  of  the  nreced- 
savage  order  was  not  executed.  Herod  ing,  being  too  young  to  govern,  Judea  was, 
was  the  firstwho  shook  the  foundation  of  on  his  father's  death,  reduced  to  a  Roman 
the  Jewish  government,  by  dissolving  the  province.  He  subsequently  received  the 
national  council,  and  appointing  the  nigh  kingdom  of  Chnlcis,  and  obtained  the  super- 
priests,  and  removing  them  at  pleasure,  intendency  of  the  temple  and  sacred  uten- 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  succession,  ails  at  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  nomi- 
His  policy,  ability,  and  influence  with  Au-  nation  of  the  high  priests.  He  resided 
gustus,  however,  gave  a  great  temporary  much  at  Jerusalem,  and  here,  together 
splendor  to  the  Jewish  nation.  with  his  sister  Berenice,  heard  the  defence 
Herod  Aktipas,  son  of  Herod  the  of  Paul,  addressed  to  the  Roman  governor 
Great,  by  his  fifth  wife,  Cleopatra,  was  an-  Featus.  Being  driven  from  Jerusalem  in 
pointed  tetrarch  of  Galilee  on  his  death,  the  revolt  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
This  was  the  Herod  who  put  to  death  St  Jews,  he  joined  Cestius,  the  Roman  coin- 
John  the  Baptist,  in  compliment  to  his  mander,  and,  when  Vespasian  was  sent 
wife  Herodias,  in  revenge  for  tus  re-  into  the  province,  met  him  with  a  conaid- 
proacheaof  their  incestuous  union;  Hero-  erable  reinforcement.  During  the  siege 
dins  having  been  united  to,  and  forcibly  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  very  serviceable  to 
taken  away  from,  his  brother  Aretas.  The  Thus,  and,  after  its  reduction,  be  andBer- 
ambition  of  Herodias  stimulated  her  hus-  enice  (with  whom  he  was  suspected  to 
band  to  a  measure  which  proved  his  ruin,  have  an  incestuous  intercourse}  returned 
Hie  nephew  Agrippa,  having  obtained  roy-  to  Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
al  honors  from  Caligula,  she  induced  Her-  there,  A.  D.  94,  and  in  him  terminated  the 
od  to  visit  Rome  to  request  the  same  &-  Herodian  line  and  family, 
vor,  where  he  was  met  by  an  accusation,  Hbrodis  Arncos,  Tiberius  Claudius 
on  the  pert  of  Agrippa,  of  having  been  (from  Marathon,  his  birthplace;  frequent- 
concemed  in  the  conspiracy  of  Seianus,  ly  called  Maralhomiu),  was  descend- 
and  of  being  in  secret  league  with  the  ed  from  Cecrons,  and  distinguished  for 
king  of  Parthin.  This  accusation  being  his  wealth  and  brilliant  accomplishments, 
credited,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dominions,  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and 
and  sent  with  his  wife  into  exile  at  Lyons,  held  several  public  offices  under  the  An- 
or,  as  some  say,  to  Spain,  where  he  died,  tonines.  A.  D.  143,  he  was  appointed 
after  possessing  his  tetrarchy  for  43  years,  epmymoi  of  Athens,  and  died,  probably, 
Herod  Aemippa,  son  of  Aristobufus  by  after  the  year  1B0.  The  ruins  of  an  oda- 
Berenice,daugnterofHerodlheGreat,and  on  at  Athens,  which  Pausanias  preferred 

nephew  to  the  preceding,  was  partly  edu-  to  every  other,  on  account  of  its  size  and 

wtedatRomewithDruBUS.thesonof'"     u '"— -  T""lf"  :-■■---< 

berius,  on  whose  death  he  left  Rome  v 
a  dilapidated  fortune;  but  lie  ret unied  so 

years  after,  and,  being  suspected  of  an  at- 
tachment to  Caligula,  was  imprisoned  by 
Tiberius.  This  apparent  misfortune  prov- 
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memory  of  Annia  Regillu,  a  Roman  lady,  ontaeit\  he  fully  deserves  that  tide.  Many 
and  the  wife  of  Herodes,  whose  death  tie  authors,  some  of  them  with  success,  hod 
was  accused  of  having  hastened  by  tut'  entered  this  difficult  career  before  htm. 
kindness.  Another  place,  a  short  distance  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Charon  of  Lamp- 
frora  Rome,  in  the  Appian  Way,  he  dedi-  sacus,  and  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  had  even, 
cated  to  the  same  object.  It  was  an  ex-  in  a  greet  measure,  anticipated  Herodotus 
tensive  garden,  containing  several  temples  in  the  subject  of  his  work.  His  love  of 
and  the  sepulchre  of  his  family ;  which,  to  learning  was  parly  enkindled  by  his  youth- 
give  it  a  more  sacred  character,  Herodes  ful  studies,  and  by  examples  in  his  own 
culled  Triupium,  from  Triopss,  the  father  family.  The  celebrated  epic  poot,Pnnya- 
of  Eresicthon.  A  statue  of  Regilla  con-  sis,  who  was  regarded  by  several  ancient 
tains  on  inscription,  which  has  excited  the  critics  as  inferior  only  to  Homer,  was  his 
attention  of  lite  learned,  particularly,  in  uncle.  His  genius  was  animated  by  the 
recent  times,  of  Visconti,  Eichauidt  and  works  of  the  writera  just  mentioned:  they 
Fr.  Jacobs.  It  was  probably  written  by  excited  in  him  the  desire  to  visit  the  coun- 
Harcellus  Sidetes,  end  an  excellent  trans-  tries  whicb  were  described  in  such  gk>w- 
httioii  is  given  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  in  bis  Leben  ing  colors,  and  his  circumstances  permit- 
und  Kimst  dtr  Altai,  1st  vol.  The  mourn-  ted  him  to  gratify  his  inclinations.  Wheth- 
ingof  Herodes  for  Regilla,  which  must  er  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of  his  history, 
have'  been  mingled  with  self-reproach,  in  which  the  results  of  his  rravelsare  pre- 
was  renisrkahle.  Even  his  house  seemed  served,  before  his  long  journey,  is  uncer- 
to  share  bis  grief.  To  cherish  hja  melon-  tain.  Egypt,  so  celebrated  for  the  wis- 
choly,  he  overlaid  all  the  bright  colors  dom  of  its  institutions,  seems  to  have  been 
with  dark  Lesbian  marble.  Of  the  ora-  one  of  the  most  constant  subjects  of  hie 
toricsj  talents  of  Herodes,  which  procured  attention.  This  country  had  long  been 
for  him  the  flattering  tides  of  the  tongue  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  rest  of  the 
of  Ac  Great*  and  the  king  of  eloquenct,  world,  by  the  jealousy  of  in  rulers,  and 
only  one  monument  remains  to  us.  It  is  the  prejudices  of  its  inhabitants  against 
a  sophistical  declamation  On  the  State,  foreigners.  But  a  short  time  before 
last  printed  by  Fiorillo.  It  by  no  means  Herodotus  commenced  his  travels,  it  had 
equals  his  fame.  In  the  market-place  of  been  opened  to  the  Greeks;  and,  although 
TenedoB,  some  modern  travellers  found  it  was  then  almost  entirely  unknown,  and 
the  marble  coffin  of  Herodes'  mother,  every  part  of  it  has  since  been  examined 
used  as  the  cover  of  a  spring;  the  inscrip-  by  crowds  of  travellers,  and  described  in 
lion  was  gireu  by  Clarice.  This  is  omit-  almost  every  language,  yet  no  author,  an- 
ted m  the  work  of  Fiorillo,  Htrodit  Jlttici,  cient  or  modem,  has  given  so  accurate 
<ptm tupcrwni,  aiinotat.  UltuL  (Remains  of  and  instructive,  an  account  of  it  as  He- 
lierodee  Attic  us,  illustrated  with  Notes),  rodotus.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
Leipsic,  1601.  a  knowledge  of  places ;   he  investigated, 

Herodias;  a  Greek  historian,  who  held  likewise,  the  productions  of  the  sod,  the 
several  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  lived  manners,  customs  and  religion  of  the  peo- 
till  some  time  after  the  year  A.  D.  238.  pie,  the  history  of  the  last  princes  who 
His  history  is  written  in  Greek,  and  com-  reigned  before  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
prises  the  period  from  the  death  of  Mar-  try  by  the  Persians,  and  many  interesting 
cue  Aurelius  to  the  year  above-mentioned,  particulars  concerning  the  conquest  itself! 
It  is  in  eight  books,  without  chronological  The  second  book  of  nis  history,  which  is 
data,  but  written  in  a  pure  and  dignified  devoted  to  the  description  of  Egypt,  ia 
style,  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  im-  still  our  richest  store  of  information,  con- 
partiality.  A  valuable  critical  edition  was  cerniug  its  ancient  history  and  geography. 
published  by  IrmischfLeipsic,  17B9-1805);  From  Egypt  lie  proceeded  to  Libya,  con- 
aadamanualedicion,by  Wolf(Halie,1792).  ceming  which  he  collected  a  mass  of  in- 
He  has  often  been  confounded  with  He-  formation,  equally  new  to  his  conterapo- 
rodion  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  180.  ratten,  and  valuable  to  us.     His  description 

H.EB.onoTU8,  the  oldest  Greek  historian,  of  the  country,   from    the    frontiers  of 

whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  was  Egypt  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  so 

bom  at  Halicamassus  in  Carlo,  in  the  4th  consonant  with  the  accounts  of  the  most 

year  of  the  73d  Olympiad,  B.  C.  484.     If  intelligent  travellers,  in  particular  of  doc- 

by  the   title  fathtr  of  history,  which  has  tor  Shaw,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 

been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  general  believe  it  founded  on  the  relations  of  oth- 

consent,  be  meant  that  he  was  the  first  era.     He  asserts  himself,  that  he  resided 

who  wrote  histotv  in  a  more  elevated  some  time  in  Tyre.    Ho  visited  the  coasts 

manner  (or,  according  to  Cicero,  hitlorvtm  of  Palestine,   and  thence   continued  ma 
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route  to  Babylon,  than  opulent  and  flour-  influence  of  his  recitation  was  not  limited 
ishing.  His  visit  to  Assyria  baa  been  to  this  deep  impression  upon  a  whole  na- 
doubted ;  but  if  we  consider  the  different  turn.  Thucydides,  then  scarcely  IS  years 
passages  of  his  description  of  Babylon,  of  age,  was  present  at  the  Olympian 
we  must  be  convinced  that  none  but  an  games,  He  shed  team  of  admiration,  as 
eye-witness  could  have  given  so  exact  an  be  looked  upon  him  to  whom  all  eyes 
account  of  that  great  city  and  of  the  man-  were  directed.  Herodotus  perceived  a, 
ners  of  the  inhabitants*.  Having  arrived  and  ventured  to  foretell  to  his  father  the 
in  Scythia,  then  little  known  to  the  brilliant  destiny  which  awaited  him.  En- 
Greeks,  although  the  primitive  inhabitants  couraged  by  the  applause  which  he  re- 
of  Greece  were  from  that  country,  he  ceivea,  Herodotus  devoted  the  13  foUow- 
peaetrated  into  its  immense  wilds  by  the  ing  years  to  the  completion  of  his  work : 
routes  which  had  recently  been  opened  he  travelled  over  all  the  countries  of 
by  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Etirine,  Greece  :  be  collected  accounts  of  the 
and  thence  passing  through  the  Gets  into  most  important  affairs  from  the  archives 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  he  reached  Greece  of  every  nation,  and  corrected  from  die 
by  the  way  of  Epjrus.  Herodotus  ex-  original  documents  the  genealogies  of  the 
peeled  to  find  at  borne  that  honor  which  most  distinguished  famines.  While  trav- 
vras  due  to  his  labors,  and  leisure  to  nr-  elling  through  Greece,  he  probably  read,  in 
range  the  information  which  he  bad  col-  the  public  assemblies  of  each  people, 
looted.  But  Lygdamia,  who  had  usurped  tboee  portions  of  his  history  which  most 
the  supreme  authority  in  HaHcanunrais,  nearly  concerned  it,  not  merely  to  elicit 
and  put  to  death  the  noblest  citizens,  their  applause,  but  to  obtain  useful  infor- 
among  others,  Panyasis,  forced  him  to  motion.  The  assertion  of  Dio  Chrysos- 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  torn,  that  Herodotus,  having  mad  before 
Here,  in  quiet  retirement,  he  wrote  the  the  Corinthians  a  description  of  the  bat- 
first  books  of  his  history ;  in  which,  aban-  tie  of  Salamis,  highly  fluttering  to  their 
doning  the  Doric  dialect  of  his  own  coun-  pride,  and  having  been  refused  the  reward 
try,  he  employed  the  Ionic,  which  was  he  had  demanded,  wrote  another  account, 
spoken  in  the  island  of  Samoa.  This  la-  representing  things  in  a  wholly  different 
bor,  however,  did  not  so  entirely  occupy  light,  is  unworthy  of  credit.  13  years 
him,  as  to  prevent  him  from  concerting  after  his  firm  recitation  at  Olympia,  he  read 
plans  for  the  relief  of  bis  oppressed  coun-  his  work,  then  probably  just  completed,  at 
"   '     -              "'  "    ,f  the  Panatheii        "   " 


try  and  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant    Hav-    the1  festival  of  the  Panatheiuea,  B.  C.  444. 
'    [formed  a  conspiracy  with*  several  ex-    The  Athenians  did  not  limit  their 
t  who  entertained  similar  sentiments    tude  to  empty  praise  ;  they  bestowi 


ing  formed  a  conspiracy  with  several  ex-  The  Athenians  did  not  limit  their  grati- 
fies who  entertained  similar  sentiments  tude  to  empty  praise  ;  they  bestowed  on 
with  himself,  he  returned  to  Hajicanias-  the  author,  who  had  so  well  described  the 
hub,  and  drove  out  the  usurper,  but  with-  achievements  of  their  countrymen,  the 
out  much  advantage  to  his  country.  The  sum  of  10  talents  (shout  10,000  dollars). 
nobles  who  had  acted  with  him,  immedi-  Herodotus,  however,  did  not  remain  in 
ately  formed  an  aristocracy,  more  oppres-  Athens ;  he  attached  himself  to  a  colony, 
sive  to  Hahcamssaus  than  the  arbitrary  which  the  Athenians  founded  some  years 
government  of  the  banished  tyrant  He-  after  at  Thorium,  in  Italy,  near  the  ruins 
rodotus  became  odious  to  the  people,  who  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  His  long  ron- 
regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their  aggra-  dence  there  led  several  ancient  writers  to 
vnted  sufferings,  and  to  the  nobles,  whose  suppose  this  was  his  native  city.  He  de- 
proceedingB  he  opposed,  so  that,  bidding  voted  his  leisure  to  the  revision  and  ex- 
oji  eternal  farewell  to  his  unhappy  coun-  tension  of  his  history,  and  probably  died 
try,  ho  embarked  for  Greece.  He  arrived  at  Thurium,  at  an  advanced  age.  He- 
at the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  81st  rodotus,  in  ancient  times,  was  attacked  by 
Olympiad,' when  the  noblest  spirits,  from  jealous  critics,  who  impeached  the  credi- 
every  corner  of  Greece,  were  collected  bilily  of  bis  work.  But  time  and  the 
at  Olympia.  In  the  presence  of  the  as-  most  careful  investigation  have  complete- 
sembled  multitudes,  he  read  the  beginning  ly  refuted  their  attacks.    The  history  of 

■"  "  ,  and  such  extracts  as  were  Herodotus  is  one  of  the   most  valuable 

:iilnled  to  kindle  the  enthu-  monuments  of  antiquity  which  has  come 

:o  flatter  the  pride  of  his  coun-  down  to  us.     It  consists  of  nine  books, 

try  men.     His  success  was  complete.     His  which  were  early  distinguished   by  the 

animated  description  of  the  contest  of  the  names  of  the  nine  mums.     From  the  trav- 

Graeks  with  the  Persians,  and  of  the  tri-  eh  of  Herodotus,  before  he  commenced 

uraph  of  liberty  over  despotism,  was  re-  his  work,  from  the  laborious  researches  in 

ceivod  with  universal  applause.     But  the  which  he  engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
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1,,-cting  materials,  we  may  infer  that  he  to  persons  of  the  earlier  periods,  who  wore 
conceived  an  elevated  idea  of  the  duty  of  distinguished  for  wisdom,  strength  or 
a  historian,  and  how  much  more  impor-  courage.  Tbey  formed  an  intermediate 
taut  he  considered  it  to  be  impartial  and  link  between  men  and  coda.  The;  were 
correct,  than  interesting  and  eloquent  demigods,  whose  mortal  nature  only  was 
When  be  relates  any  occurrence  of  which  destroyed  by  death,  while  the  immortal  as- 
be  doubts  the  truth,  he  honestly  expresses  cended  to  the  gods.  In  mythology,  these 
his  doubts.  He  has  been  accused  of  ere-  demigods  are  styled  haves  in  a  peculiar 
dulity  ;  but  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  sense.  The  heroic  age  of  Greece  termi- 
him  for  having  preserved  a  crowd  of  tra-  noted  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidss 
ditions,  which,  however  marvellous  they  iulo  the  Peloponnesus  (B.  C.  1100],  and 
may  be,  are  characteristic  of  the  genius  forms  the  transition  from  the  brazen  to  the 
of  antiquity.  We  are  indebted  to  him  iron  age.  We  find  the  following  heroic 
alone  for  the  history  of  the  origin  and  races :— 1.  the  Prermriheidtx,  from  Prome- 
growth  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  of  tbeus,  called  also  the  Dmcalionida,  from 
those  of  the  earlier  Hedes  and  Assyrians.  Deucalion;  2.  the  Jnachtdei,fn>inlnachue; 
The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  j  its  3.  the  Agetioridu,  from  Agenor  ;  4.  toe 
destruction  by  Cyrus,  and  the  different  ex-  Dantridu,  from  Danaus  ;  5.  the  Ptkipida, 
seditions  of  that  celebrated  conqueror;  or Tantalida, from  Pelops or  Tantalus;  6. 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  the  Ctrroptdti,  from  Cecmps.  Individual 
the  most  minute  and  exact  description  of  families,  as,  for  instance,  the  JEacida,  Per- 
(bat  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  the  con*  tida,  AtHda,  HeraeUda,  belong  to  one  or 
stant  wars  of  die  successors  of  Cyrus  ;  another  of  these  races.  The  heroic  age 
and,  particularly,  the  exped  ition  of  Darius  is  the  age  of  romantic  courage,  of  adven- 
agoJnst  the  Scythians,  which  leads  the  an-  hire  ana  wonders.  The  heroes  are  dis- 
thor  to  a  highly  instructive  and  faithful  at-  tinguished  into  those  who  flourished  be- 
count  of  all  the  people  then  known  in  the  fore  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  those 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia ;— these  are  who  flourished  after  it.  The  most  distin- 
the  principal  topics  of  his  introduction  to  guiahed  among  the  latter  ore  the  heroes 
the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  of  the  Trojan  war.  Those  of  the  former 
and  Persians.  This  war,  so  rich  in  great  class  are  more  illustrious  than  those  of  the 
events  and  great  characters,  in  the  course  latter  ;  for  the  remoter  events  afforded 
of  which  the  powers  and  defects  of  the  greater  scope  fortheembelhshments  of  the 
most  illustrious  nations  of  antiquity  were  imagination.  The  heroic  age,  therefore, 
strongly  developed — all  this  is  united  in  properly  ends  where  the  poetical  traditions 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  masterly  of  history  cease.  But  the  later  heroes,  re- 
pictures  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  moved  by  time  toagrester  distance,  surviv- 
conceived.  The  style  and  execution  of  edinpoetry,  and  became  clothed  with  god- 
the  work  excited  the  admiration  of  the  like  attributes ;  yet  hardly  any  of  them  re- 
ablest  critics  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  also,  ceived  the  some  homage  which  woe  paid 
although  to  us  so  many  charms  axe  neces-  to  the  earlier  race.  Great  sacrifices  were 
sarily  lost,  are  powerfully  struck  with  a  not  offered  to  the  heroes,  as  they  were  to 
style  so  full  of  nobleness  and  grace,  of  en-  the  Olympian  deities  ;  but  groves  were 
ergy  and  simplicity.  Besides  this  history,  consecrated  to  them,  and  libations  poured 
there  is  also  a  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to  out  on  their  sepulchres.  According  to 
Herodotus,  which  is  valuable,  and  which  Plutarch,  the  Greeks  worshipped  the  gods 
was  generally  regarded  as  genuine,  by  die  on  the  day  of  the  new-moon,  and  the  he- 
ancients.  Most  modem  critics,  however,  roes  on  the  day  after,  and  the  second  cup 
agree  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it.  was  always  mingled  in  honor  of  them. 
The  best  editions  of  the  history  of  He-  The  residence  assigned  to  them  after 
rodotus,  are  by  Wesseling  (Ainst  1763,  death  is  different.  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
folio),  and  Schweigh&user  (Strasburg,  Pollux  and  some  others  entered  the  abodes 
1816, 6  vols.).  The  work  has  been  trans-  of  the  eternal  gods  ;  others  inhabited  the 
kited  into  German,  by  Degen,  Jacobi  and  islands  of  the  blest ;  and  others  were 
Lange.  The  works  of  Larcher,  Volney,  placed  among  the  constellations.  The 
Bdmger,  Heyne,  and  Creuzer  (Commen-  ideas  relative  to  this  part  of  the  heroic 
tat  Herod.  Leipsic,  1819),  on  Herodotus,  history,  however,  have  continually  varied, 
are  very  valuable  ;  translated  into  French  The  heroes  of  the  Greeks  corresponded 
by  Larcher,  into  English  by  Beloe.  Ren-  to  the  lara  of  the  Romans. 
nell's  Geography  of  Herodotus  (London,  Heboicu.  Epistle,  or  Heboid;  a  lyric 
1800)  is  a  very  important  work.  poem  in  the  epistolary  form,  supposed  to 
Hlkoes  ;  a  narne  applied  try  the  Greeks  contain  the  sentiments  of  some  hero  or 
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heroine  of  history  or  fable,  on  some  inter-  down  over  the  back  and  sides.  These 
eating  occasion.  Ovid  is  considered  as  feathers  were  formerly  worn  by  knights  in 
the  author  of  this  kindof  poetry,  and,  from  their  helmets,  and  still  form  a  decoration 
his  productions,  some  critics  have  asserted  for  ladies'  head-dresses.  Besides  the  A. 
that  the  heroid  belongs  to  the  elegy.  But  alba,  we  have  several  species  of  egrets  in 
though  it  may  breathe  elegiac  feeling,  it  die  U.  States,  as  the  A.  hentdias,  A.  Pculti, 
may  also  adopt  the  high  tragic  tone,  as  in  A.  taadidUsima,  A.  iMdoouiana,  Our 
Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  No  limits  do  not  permit  a  full  description  of 
nation  has  more  works  of  this  son  than  these  birds,  and  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
the  French  ;  among  whom  Colardeau,  readers  as  wish  for  further  information  on 
Btiode  St.  More,  Dorat,  Pezay,  Laharpe,  the  subject,  to  Wilson  (Am.  Ornithology, 
deserve  particular  consideration.  vols.  7  and  8],  and  Bonaparte  (Am.  Orar- 
Hehoii  [ardea,  L.).  This  tribe  of  thology).  In  general  habits,  however,  tlie 
birds  is  very  numerous,  and  is  almost  uni-  American  species  closely  resemble  ihose 
versally  spread  over  the  globe.  It  isdistin-  of  Europe.  They  are  dull  birds,  and  gcii- 
guished  by  having  a  long  bill,  cleft  be-  orally  to  be  seen  ratting  on  trees  in  the 
neath  the  eyes,  a  compressed  body,  long  neighborhood  of  water.  They  build  so- 
slender  tegs,  and  moderate  wings.  The  ciaily  on  high  trees,  laying  about  four 
tail  is  short,  rounded,  and  composed  of  eggs:  All  the  species  fly  gracefully,  with 
ten  or  twelve  feathers.  They  are  dull,  tin:  neck  bent  backwards,  and  the  head 
inanimate  birds,  and  are  generally  seen  resting  against  the  back.  The  females  re- 
eilher  perched  on  trees  near  the  water,  or  semble  the  males.  The  young  differ  from 
wading  in  search  of  food.  They  feed  ex-  the  adult,  not  obtaining  their  full  plumage 
clusively  on  animals,  particularly  fish  and  until  after  the  third  year.  They  moult 
reptiles.  The  common  heron  of  Europe  annually,  when  the  long  slender  feathers 
[A.  major)  is  about  three  feet  two  inches  m  are  also  shed,  and  not  renewed  for  some 
length,  and  five  feet  three  inches  in  breadth  time. 

from  tip  to  tip  ;  the  body  is  exceedingly  Herostbatcb,  or  Eratostbatl-s  ;  a 
small,  weighing  scarcely  more  than  three  citizen  of  Ephesus,  who  set  fire  to  the 
pounds  and  a  half  It  always  has  a  lean  splendid  temple  of  Diana,  between  the 
and  starved  look,  and,  according  to  Button,  cityand  the  port  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to 
presents  the  image  of  suffering  anxiety  transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  Nothing 
and  indigence.  From  this  appearance  of  but  the  walls  and  a  few  columns  of  this 
the  bird,  the  ancients  drew  some  curious  exquisite  piece  of  architecture  were  left 
inferences  ;  thus  Pliny  says,  "Mm  win*  standing.  The  roof  and  all  the  ornaments 
tnuruniur.  Mara  quvkm,  cum  vociftratu  in  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed.  The 
tangiitfusni  etkun  tx  otviu  profundunt.?—  incendiary  expiated  his  crime  by  a  miser- 
This  assertion,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  able  death.  The  assembly  of  the  lonians 
wholly  without  foundation.  Though,  in  ordained  that  the  name  of  Herosuratiis 
timesof  frost  and  scarcity,  herons  can  exist  should  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion, 
for  a  long  time  with  a  very  scanty  supply  But  this  decree  served  to  perpetuate  his 
of  food,  in  favorable  weather  they  gorge  memory ;  and  Theopompus,  in  bis  history 
themselves  with  insatiable  voracity.  They  of  Greece,  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  iu- 
are  very  expert  fishers,  and  toko  their  prey  cendiary.  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom 
either  by  wading  after  it  where  the  water  on  the  night  of  this  conflagration, 
is  shallow,  or  by  diving  from  the  air,  Herrera  Tosdesillas,  Antonio  de;  b 
when  the  object  of  their  pursuit  appears  Spanish  historian,  whose  father's  name 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  di-  was  Tordcsillas,  but  who  adopted  that  of 
gest  an  enormous  load  of  food  in  a  abort  Herrera,  from  his  mother.  He  was  bom 
time,  and  again  return  to  their  destructive  atCueUar,  in  Segovia,  in  1559.  After  fin- 
occupation,  with  new  vigor  and  appetite,  ishing  his  education,  he  went  to  Italy, 
Willoughby  asserts,  that  a  single  heron  when  about  90  years  old,  and  became  sec- 
will  destroy  15,000  carp  in  half  a  year.  retarytoVespasiBnoGonzsga,brothertothe 
Notwithstanding  their  size  and  powerful  duke  of  Mantua,  and  went  back  with  him 
twak,  herons  will  fly  from  the  smallest  of  the  to  Spain,  when  Gonzaga  became  viceroy 
falcon  tribe.  The  flesh  of  the  young  heron  of  Navarre  and  Valencia.  The  latter  rec- 
was  formerly  a  dish  in  high  repute.  The  ommended  him  in  his  will  to  Philip  II 
most  remarkable  of  the  European  herons  of  Spain,  and  Herrera  was  appointed  co- 
are  the  egrets  [A.  alba,  which  is  also  found  ronista  mayor  dt  las  ftu&ai,  and  retained 
in  America,  and  A.  gtnetta.).  These  are  that  post  under  Philip  II,  III  and  IV.  He 
distinguished  by  a  large  bunch  of  soft  feath-  died  in  1625,  having  been  made,  short!* 
ers  rising  from  the  shoulders,  and  hanging  before  Ins  death,  member  of  the  council 
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of  Philip  IV.    His  works  are  nil  written  along  the  shores  of  this  continent,  as  far 

in  Spanish.    Nicolas  Antonio  mentions,  ten  south  as  Carolina,  along  those  of  Europe, 

of  a  historical  nature.     His  principal  work  to  the  north  of  France.     The  immense 

ia  Hutoriagtneral  de  lot  Heaioa  de  tor  Car-  mass  that  issues  from  the  north,  se  paroles 

UJlanos  en  las  Irlas  v  Tiara  b\rmt  del  Mar  into  several  divisions,  one  making  its  ap- 

(keana  (first  edit.  1601,  also  1615,  folio),  pearance  off  the  Shetland  islands  in  April 

It  gives  the   history   of  the   discoveries  and  May  ;  but  these  are  only  the  advance 

from   1402  to  1553.      It  is  dedicated   to  guard  of  a  fiir  more  numerous  body,  that 

Philip  III,  who  had  ordered  it  to  be  writ-  follow  in  June.     The  appearance  of  these 

ten.     Herrera  states  in  the  begin ningf  that  shoals  is  always  announced  by  immense 

his  object  is  to  clear  the  character  of  his  flocks  of  gulls  and  other  rapacious  birds, 

countrymen  from  the  imputations  cast  on  which  continually  hover  over  them.     It  is 

them  for  their  conduct  on  this  continent  said  that  when  the  great  body  approaches, 

Hcmra's  character  as  a  historian  does  not  its  breadth  and  depth  slier  the  aspect  of 

rise  in  our  esteem,  when  we  hear  him,  in  the  ocean,  which  sparkles  with  various 

his  Htrtoria  general  del  Mundo,  describe  colon,  like  a  bed  of  precious  stones,  an 

the  death  of  Philip   II  in  the  words,  Y  account  of  the   rays  of   the   sun   being 

ari  acabo  trie  gran  manarca  am  la  norma  reflected  from  the  scales  and  fins.    This 

prudrncia  con  ftte  wow,  par  la  qual  merita-  annual  migration  is  for  the  purpose  of 

timfe  rt  It  did  cl  aiirilntla  de  prudente.  spawning,  as,  immediately  on  this  process 

Hkrhera,  Hernando  dc,  a  distinguished  being  completed,  the  herrings  abandon  the 

Spanish  poet,  born  at  Seville,  in  the  begin-  temperate    latitudes,  and  again  repair  to 

mug  of  the  16th  century.     His  contempo-  the  north.    The  spawn,   after  being  dis- 

raries  called  him  tldwino.     Like  the  other  charged  by  the  parent  fish,  continues  to 

poets  of  his  age,  Herrera  formed  himself  float  on  the  waves  for  a  considerable  por- 

on   the    Romans,    Greeks    and    Italians,  tion  of  the  spring.     In   the  beginning  of 

Many  of  his  poems  are  amatory,  and  in  summer,  the  young  fry  begin  to  appear,  and 

his  odes  he  often  rises  to  an  elevated  strain,  in  July  are  to  be  seen  in  myriads.    The 

and  they  are  perhaps  inferior  in  fire  only  Dutch  first  commenced  the  herring  fishery 

to  those  of  Luis  de  Leon.      Velasquez  in  1164,  and  continued  in  the  exclusive 

blames  his  excessive  polish.     Francisco  possession  of  it  for  several  centuries.     At 

Pacheco,  one  of  his  admirers,  published  length  the  English,  roused  by  their  gains, 

Obras  en  Verm  de  Hernando  de  Herrtra  and  jealous  of  that  naval  power,  of  which 

(Seville,  1582).  Thc.reis  another  edition  of  it  was  the   grand   source,  endeavored  to 

his  poems,   by  G.   R.  Vejereno  (Seville,  participate  in  this  lucrative  commerce ;  and 

1619, 4to.),  both  very  rare.     By  the  preface  it  now  forms  a  very  important  branch  of 

V>  the  latter  edition,  we  see  tliat  Herrera  industry  in  that  country.— The  C.  mtnha- 

was  the  author  of  several  other  produc-  din,  or  hardhead,  is  another  species,  which 

nous,  which  are  lost.     He  was  also  a  prose  frequents  our  waters  in  prodigious  niim- 

writer  and  historian.     Cervantes'  opinion  bera:  they  are  eatable,  but  are  not  much 

of  this  poet  is  to  be  found  in  his  Canto  de  esteemed. — The  ale  wife  (C.vernalit),  how- 

Catiope.     Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  him  in  ever,  affords  a  very  important  addition  to 

high  terms  in  his  Laurd  de  .Ipolo.     Her-  the  food  of  certain  portions  of  the  U.  States, 

rera'8  exterior  was  pleasing,  his  disposition  and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  early 

mild  and  engaging.    He  is  said,  though  in  the  spring. 

against  all  probability,  to  have  been  present  Herrici,  Robert ;  an  English  poet  of 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  (See  Parnaro  the  17th  century,  a  native  or  London,  ed- 
Erpanol,  vol.  7th.)  ucated  .at  Cambridge.  He  took  orders  in 
Hebhinq  (dupea).  Many  species  of  the  church  of  England.  In  common  with 
the  genus  dupea,  known  under  the  name  many  others  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  he 
of  kerring,  appear  on  our  coast  at  differ-  suffered  deprivation  under  the  government 
ent  seasons.  The  herring  of  commerce  of  Cromwell ;  but  he  recovered  his  bene- 
viC.harengus)  is  one  of  the  most  important  fice  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  in 
kinds  of  fish  hitherto  discovered.  The  1660,  which  period  ne  did  not  long  sur- 
herrirnr  fishery,  however,  which  in  modern  vive.  His  compositions  were  published  in 
times  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  1648,  under  the  tide  of  Hesperidee,  or  the 
commerce  to  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Works,  bom  Humane  and  Divine,  of  Rob- 
other  nations  in  the  northern  pert  of  Eu-  ert  Herrick  (8vo.)  A  selection  from  these 
rope,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  un-  poems,  with  an  account  of  the  author,  by 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  winter  resi-  doctor  Nott,  was  printed  at  Bristol  in  1810; 
deuce  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arctic  and  a  complete  edition  at  Edinburgh,  in 
circle,  from  whence  it  annually  migrates  1823  (^.volu.,  6vo.)    Doctor  Drake,  in  his 
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Literary  Hours,  has  given   specimens  of  In  1783,  he   had   discovered   a   volume 

his  productions,  which  show  that  he  does  mountain  in  the  moon,  and,  from  farther 

not  deserve  the  comparative  oblivion  in  observations  made  with  his  large  instru- 

which  he  has  been  involved.  ment,  in  1787,  two  others   were  distin- 

Hekhhudt  ;  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Up-  guished,  emitting  fire.  He  alao  ascer- 
per  Lusatia,  6  miles  south  of  Lobau,  and  taioed  that  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  stir* 
the  same  distance  north  of  Zlnau.  Popu-  rounded  with  rings,  and  had  six  satellites, 
lation,  1500.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  and  acquired  far  mure  knowledge  of  the 
Hutberg  mountain,  and  is  1054  feet  above  appearance,  satellites,  &c,  of  Saturn,  than 
the  sea.  It  was  built  by  count  Zinzen-  had, before  existed.  The  four  new  plan- 
dorf;  in  1722,  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  eta  discovered  by  Piazzi,  Olbers  and  Hard- 
Brethren,  and  it  afterwards  became  the  ing — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno  and  Vesta — he 
metropolis  and  centre  of  that  sect  of  Chris-  observed  with  his  usual  accuracy.  He 
liana,  who,  from  this  town,  are  often  called  fixed  their  diameter,  which  Schroterhad 
HenrnhuUeri.  [Bee United  Brethren.)  Ithas  determined  to  be  from  one  10 four  seconds, 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  The  ob-  at  less  than  one  second,  and  made  an  in- 
jects of  curiosity  are  the  observatory  and  genious  hypothesis,  in  respect  to  their 
the  burial-ground  on  a  neighboring  hill,  nature  and  formation.  (See  PLnuts.) 
resembling  a  garden,  and  called  by  the  He  ascertained  also  tbe>  important  fact, 
Brethren,  Garden  of  peace.  that   Saturn's  ring  revolves   in  10  hours 

Herschel,  sir  William;  a  distin-  32  minutes.  He  was  constantly  engaged 
guished  astronomer;  son  of  a  musician  in  determining  the  orbits  and  physical 
of  Hanover;  born  November  15,  1738.  constitution  of  individual  stare;  in  fixing 
Being  destined  by  his  father  for  his  own  their  relative  positions  to  one  another,  end 
"  '  '  .....  ageofi^  to  the  Milky  Way;  in  ascertaining  the 
jt-guarda,  greatest  possible  distance  of  distinct  vis- 
He  went  to  England  in  1757,  and  was  ion  with  tha  aid  of  the  best  instruments, 
employed  in  the  formation  of  a  military  An  account  of  most  of  his  labors  is  found 
band,  and  in  conducting  several  concerts,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and 
oratorios,  &c.  Although  enthusiastically  other  English  periodicals ;  but  some  of 
fond  of  music,  he  had  for  some  time  de-  them  are  still  imprinted.  Herschel  re- 
voted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  ceived  much  assistance  in  making  and 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  and,  being  recording  observations  from  his  sister  Car- 
dissatisfied  with  the  only  telescopes  within  oline  ;  and  this  lady  herself  discovered 
his  reach,  he  set  about  constructing  one  several  comets.  In  1802,  he  bud  before 
for  himself,  in  which  arduous  undertaking  the  royal  society  a  catalogue  of  5000  new 
he  succeeded,  having,  in  1774,  finished  an  nebula;,  nebulous  stars,  planetary  nebulte, 
excellent  reflecting  instrument  of  five  feet  and  clusters  of  stars  which  be  had  dis- 
with  his  own  hands.  Encouraged  by  his  covered,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
success,  he  proceeded  to  complete  larger  portant  additions,  made  by  him  to  the 
telescopes,  and  soon  constructed  a  seven,  stock  of  astronomical  knowledge,  re- 
a  ten  and  a  twenty-feet  reflector,  having,  ceived  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  the  latter  esse,  finished  nearly  two  hun-  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws — 
dred  object-mirrors  before  he  could  satisfy  an  honor  which  was  followed  up,  in 
himself  From  this  period  he  gradually  1816,  by  the  Quelphic  order  of  knight- 
withdrew  from  his  professional  engage-  hood  from  the  king.  He  continued  his 
meats.  Late  in  1779,  he  began  a  regular  astronomical  observations  till  within  a  few 
survey  of  the  heavens,  star  by  star,  with  a  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
seven-feet  reflector,  and,  after  18  months'  Slough ;  and  he  was  buried  at  Upton, 
labor,  discovered,  March  13, 1781,  a  new  Berks,  in  August,  1822.  His  son,  John 
'met,  which '                        "  "  "*  ""       '    '  ' 


to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  astronomy,  of  40  feet  focus,  is  capable  of  being  moved; 

At  Slough,  he  commenced  the  erection  in  any  direction,  by  machinery,  which 

of  a  telescope  of  the  enormous  dimen-  turns  on  a  vertical  axis.     He  found  with 

sions  of  40  feet,  and  completed  it  in  1787.  it  the  time  of  Saturn's  rotation ;  and  his 

Its  diameter  was  4a  feet,  and  it  weighed  observations   agree   with  the  results   at 

2118  pounds.    With  this  powerful  instm-  which  Laplace  arrived  by  a  mathematical 

ment,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  dis-  analysis  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gruvita-: 

Governs,  regularly  communicating  the  re-  (ion.    He  discovered,  likewise,  that  this 

suits  to  the  royal  society,  till  the  year  1818.  singular  planet  revolves  upon  an  axis  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.    From  un  eontrt  plusieurs.     The  king  then  made 

observations    made   with   hie   large  tele-  him  minister  of  foreign  affairs.    The  fine 

scope,  he  concluded  that  light  does  not  partition  of  Poland   was  to  be  made  in 

come  directly  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  1 772 ;  and,  as  the  Prussians  maintained 

but    from    very    bright,    phosphorescent  that  it  would  have  taken  place  without 

clouds,  formed  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Prussia's  participation,  she  thought  it  ex- 

The   discovery  of  Arago,  that  the  sun's  pedient  to  acquire  West  Prussia  for  ber 

rays    are    not    polarized,   confirmed   the  own  defence;  and llertzberg exerted him- 

opinion  of  HerscheL     Moreover,  he  found  self  with  great  zeal  to  effect  this  object, 

that  the  red  rays  in  a  beam  of  light  give  He  was  also  very  active  in  the  conclusion   . 

out  more  heat  than  the  other  six  rays  of  the  FOrstenbund,  in  1785,  to  oppose 

together.  the  designs  of  Austria  on  Bavaria.     (See 

iiekttors  College;  an  establishment  his  2d  vol.  of  Recueil  da  Didudwmt,  Ma- 

of  the  East  India  company,  at  Hertford,  nifatet,  Declaration!,  Traittc  it  autre*  Ac- 

England,  for  affording  instruction  in  the  let,  qui  oni  Hi  ridycis  tt  publiit  pour  la 

languages,  laws  and  customs  of  the  East  Cour  de  Prune.)    During  the  last  days  of 

Indies,  to  persons  intended  for  the  service  Frederic,  Hertzberg  was  one  of  the  fen 

of  the  company.  whom  the  king  used  to  Bee  daily  in  the 

Hertiia,  Joan,   Joird,   in   Scandina-  Sana  Soud.     Under  Frederic's  successor, 

viai  i  mythology ;  the  goddess  Earth,  the  he   stilled  the  troubles  in  Holland,  and 

mother  and  preserver  of  things  (Cyhele).  labored  to  promote  the  balance  of  power 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Night  and  Anar,  in  Europe.    But  bis  influence  gradually 

sister  of  Dapur  or  Day,  wife  of  Odin,  and  diminished,  and,  in  179],  he  asked  per- 

mother  of  Thor,  or  the  god  of  thunder,  mission    to    retire,   which    was   refused, 

Bhe  is  the  same  with  Frigga.     In  a  sacred  though  he  was  relieved  of  some  of  his 

grove  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic  was  her  offices.     He  now  confined  himself  almost 

sanctuary.     When  her  chariot  was  drawn  entirely   to  the   superintendence  of  the 

through  the  land,  all  enmities  erased — festi-  academy    and    the    cultivation    of    silk, 

vala  began.     When  the  chariot  returned,  When  the  second  partition  of  Poland  took 

it  was  washed  in  a  sacred  lake,  by  slaves  place,  in  1793,  and  the  politics  of  Prussia, 

who  were  then  drowned  in  its  mysterious  by  her  participation  in  the  coalition  against 

waters,  because  they  had  srrn  the  holy  Fnuici^  had  placed  her  in  a  critical  situation, 

secretsof  the  goddess.     The  ;slond  of  liu-  he   ngnin   offered   his  services,    in  1794. 

gen   is  supposed  to  have  been  the  holy  His  offer  was  declined,  and,  11  months 

island;  and  a  small  lake,  called  Bvrfzset,  after,   he  died.     The  German   literature 

surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  is  shown  and  language  received  great  attention  from 

there  as  the  supposed  lake.  him — a  circumstance  the  more  deserving 

Hebtzbehg,  Ewald  Frederic,  count  of,  of  mention,  as  Frederic  utterly  disregarded, 
a  statesman  whose  name  is  intimately  or  rather  despised  them.  He  improved 
connected  with  the  history  of  Frederic  the  condition  of  the  country  schools, 
the  Great,  was  bom  in  1725,  at  Lottin  in  which  had  been  much  neglected.  Besides 
Pomerania,  and  died  May  25,  1795,  after  the  culture  of  silk,  he  devoted  himself)  in 
having  been  in  the  public  service  almost  his  retirement,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
half  a  century.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  agriculture  of  his  country, 
afterwards  received  an  appointment  in  the  IIervey,  James,  a  pious  and  popular 
department  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1742,  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
Frederic  appointed  him  counsellor  of  legs-  bom  at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton, 
tion,  that  prince  having  become  acquaint-  in  1713,  and  was  sent  to  Lincoln  col- 
ed  with  tus  talents  by  the  assistance  which  lege,  Oxford.  Having  taken  orders,  be 
Hertzberg  bad  rendered  him  in  making  retired,  in  1736,  to  the  curacy  of  Dummer, 
extracts  from  the  archives  for  Frederic's  in  Hampshire.  In  1738,  he  quitted  Dum- 
Mknoirts  pour  servir  h  CIEttoirt  dc  Bran-  mer  to  reside;  at  Stoke  abbey,  in  Devon- 
denbovrg.  In  1756,  he  wrote,  in  eight  shire.  During  his  residence  in  Devonshire, 
days,  the  famous  Mhmmt  rattamU  in  he  planned  his  Meditations ;  and  an  ex- 
Latin,  German  and  French,  from  Austrian  cursion  to  Kilhnmpton,  in  Cornwall,  occa- 
and  Saxon  papers  found  in  archives  in  sinned  him  to  lay  the  scene  of  his  Medita- 
Dresden,  the  object  of  which  was  to  justify  tions  sniong  the  tombs  in  the  church  of 
Frederic's  invasion  of  Saxony.  In  1762,  that  place.  In  1743,  be  became  curate  to 
be  concluded  the  treaty  of  Hubensburg,  bis  lather,  then  possessing  the  living  of 
on  which  occasion  Frederic  received  him  Weston  Favcll,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
with  the  remarkable  encomium,  Vous  latter,  he  succeeded  him  in  bis  livings, 
cwn  fait  la  pair,  comme  faifait  la  guerrt,  both  o£ Weston  and  Collingtree.     He  died 
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in  1758,  in  the  45th  year  of  hie  age.     The  the  second  fragment  (the  Shield  of  Her- 

morel  character  of  this  conscientious  ili-  cuke]  must  have  belonged.     It  is  evidently 

vine  was  moat   exemplary ;    his  temper  composed  of  two  pieces,  very   different 

was  disinterested,  placid  and  humble,  and  from  each  other,  and  which  can  hardly  be 

in  benevolence  and  charity  he  was  sur-  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author.    Edi 

passed   by  none  with  equally    bounded  lions  of  it  have  been  published  by  C.  F. 

means.    The  style  of  his  writings  is  flow-  Heinrich  ( Breslau,  1602 ;  and  Bonn,  1819^ 

ery ;  and  hence his  great  popularity  among  The  contents  of  the  Theogony  ore  bor- 

readers  who  poasesa  little  refinement  of  rowed  from  earlier  cosmogonies  and  the- 

taste.     Besides  his  Meditations,  he  is  the  ogonies,  and  the  traces  of  the  manner  in 

author   of   several   other    works,   which  which  it  was  composed  are  very  evident : 

are  included  in  the  genuine  edition  of  his  there  is  a  difference  in  the  mythology, 

works,  6  volt,  8  vo.  which  is  sometimes  rude  and  imperfectly 

Hesiod;   one  of  the  oldest  poets  of  developed,  and  sometimes  more   perfect 

Greece ;    a  native  of  Cumte  in  .folia,  a  and  refined ;  and  a  difference  in  the  nar- 

Eivince  of  Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  a  ration,  which  is  sometimes  short  and 
y,  he  left  bis  native  country  and  settled  plain,  and  sometimes  diffuse  and  elegant, 
in  Ascra,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  The  frequent  repetitions  of  die  same  (able, 
of  mount  Helicon,  whence  he  if  called  the  with  variations,  led  to  many  coutradic- 
Anraon.  According  to  some  authorities,  dons ;  the  additions  and  interpolations  by 
he  practised,  in  Acomanla,  the  art  of  divi-  later  writers  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
nation,  which,  especially  in  Bcaotia,  was  style.  (See  Heyne,  Dt  Thwgama  ab 
closely  connected  with  poetry.  Others  Hetiodo  condita,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Reg. 
say  he  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the  GotL,  vol.  2, 1779 ;  Wolfe's  edition,  Halle, 
muses  on  mount  Helicon:  if  this  were  the  1783;  Ltttm  on  Hotter  and  Httiod,  by 
case,  he  might  easily  have  practised  both  Hermann  and  Creuzer,  1617).  The  third, 
poetry  and  divination  together.  The  lat-  fragment  is  a  didactic  poem.  Works  and 
ter  part  of  bis  life  he  spent  at  Locris,  and  Days, — in  Greek  and  German,  by  J.  D. 
was  at  last  murdered  by  two  Locrians,  Harttnann,  accompanied  with  notes  and 
who  suspected  him  of  unlawful  inter-  illustrations  by  L.  Wachkir  (Lemgo,  1792). 
course  with  their  sister.  His  body  was  It  treats  of  agriculture,  the  choice  of  days, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  carried  to  the  &c,  with  prudential  precepts  concerning 
shore  by  dolphins.  This  led  to  the  de-  education,  domestic  economy,  navigation, 
taction  of  the  murderers,  who  wereappre-  &c.  In  this  work,  the  only  oue,  accord- 
hended  and  punished.  Such  is  the  tradi-  ing  to  Pausanios,  which  the  Boeotians  ac- 
tion; but  little  is  known  of  Hesiod  with  knowledged*  as  the  genuine  production 
certainty.  Even  the  age  in  which  he  of  Heeiod{  except  the  fust  lOversee,  which 
lived  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  A  they  rejected),  we  learn  most  of  his  life 
very  common  tradition  relates  that,  in  n  and  character.     He  and  his  brother  Penes 

rtical  contest  with  Homer,  at  Chalets,  lived  with  their  father  at  Ascra,  engaged 

came  off  victorious.    Herodotus  calls  irt  cultivating  the  soil  and  tending  cattle, 

him  a  contemporary  of  Homer,  and  says  After  the  death  of  their  father,  the  estate 

they  lived  400  years  before  himself  (about  was  divided   between  them;  but  unjust 

900  B.  C).    In  his  Works  and  Days  (173),  judges  deprived  the  poet  of  half  his  share, 

Hesiod  says  that  he  belonged  to  the  pe-  and  assigned  it  to  his  avaricious,  and,  at 

riod   immediately   following  the   Trojan  the  same  time,  prodigal  brother.     Nothing 

war  ;    but  the  passage   is  suspected  by  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  husband 

critics,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  carefully  what  remained;  and  he  seems 

supposing  that  lie  lived  at  a  later  period,  to  have  been  a  successful  economist.     His 

According  to  John  Tzetzes,  16  works  brother's  property,  on  the  contrary,  was 

have  been  attributed  to  Hesiod.     Of  13  wasted   by   neglect  and   indolence,    and 

we  know  only  the  titles;  and  our  judg-  lawsuits    and    corruption  completed   his 

meat  of  him  must,  of  course,  be  formed  ruin.      It  is  not  to  be  denied  that   the 

solely  on  the  three  which  remain.    These  work  of  Hesiod  contains  many  repetitions, 

ore   the  Theogony,   a  collection    of  the  some  of  which  are  chargeable  to  the  aim- 

oldest  fables   concerning  the  birth  and  plicity  of  tlie  age  when  it  was  written, 

achievements  of  the  gods,  arranged  so  as  and  others  to  the  connexion  of  the  several 

to  form   a  sonnected   whole.     It   is  the  parts,  which  were  not  originally  intended 

most  important  and   difficult  of  all   his  to  form  a  single  poem.    The  abruptness 

works.     With  this  was  probably  connect-  in  tho  transitions  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 

ed  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  to  the  fourth  same  cause.     It  is  difficult  to  contradict 

book  of  which,  entitled  the  Jniai  ^ijn*ai,  these  judgments.     If   Hesiod    be    com- 
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pared  with  Homer,  he  m  found  inferior  in  the   virgins  fled ;  or,  according  to  Nome, 

epic  fulness.     He  is  apt  to  crowd  together  Atlns  went  to  them,  and  procured  the  ap- 

things  different  in  character,  and  to  lean  plea.     The  apples  were  carried  to  Eurys- 

to  a  didactic  style.  The  poetry  is  often  over-  mens,  who  gave  them  to  Hercules,  and  he 

hud  by  the  reflections  ;  and  it  is  destitute  afterwards  gave  them   to   Minerva.     Br 

of  the   fire  and  vigor  which  breathe  in  this  divinity  they  were  restored  to  their 

every  part  of  Homer.     If  the  poetry  of  former  situation. 

each  is  regarded  in  reference  to  the  de-  Hesperus  ;  the  son  or  brother  of  Atlas, 

gree  of  refinement  of  the  age  in  which  it  and  a  passionate  lover  of  astronomy.    He 

was  written,  the   notions  of  Hesiod  are  was  persecuted  by  Atlas,  and  fled  to  Italy ; 

found  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Homer,  whence  the  ancients  called  this  country 

They  are  much  alike  in  their  estimation  Heeperia.     The  nation  paid   him  divine 

of  vice  and  virtue ;  they  equally  insist  on  honors,  and  called  the  most  beautiful  star 

the  practice  of  justice,  the  sacredDess  of  in  the  western  sky,  the  evening  star,  or 

an  oath,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality.    Fear  planet  Venus,  by  his  name.   (See  Planets.) 

of  the  anger  of  Jove  leads  them  both  to  Others  say  he  was  the  son  of  Venus  and 

forgive  their  enemies,  but  only  in  conaid-  Cephalus,  and,  on  account  of  his  beauty, 

eration  of  suitable  satisfaction.     But  Heed-  received  the  name  of  his  mother. 

(mi's  perpetual  complaints  of  the  rapaci-  Hess  ;  the  name  of  several  artists. — ]. 

ty  of  kings,  and   their  unjust  decisions,  Louis  Hess,  a  Swim  landscape  painter  of 

snd  his  bitter  reflections  upon  the  female  great  merit,  was  bom  1760,  and  died  in 

sex,  have  reference  to  a  state  of  society  1800. — 2.  Charles  Hat,  engraver  in  Mu- 

and  manners  later  than  that  depicted  in  nich,  bom  1/(50,  at  Darmstadt. — 3.  Peter 

Homer,  an  intermediate  state  of  transition  Htu,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  July 

from   kingly   to    republican  government,  39,  1792,  at  Dtiaseldorf.     He  belonged  to 

of  which  distinct  traces  ana  visible  in  his  the  staff  of  general  Wrede,  in  181%  and 

works.     The  best  editions  of  the  works  was  present  at  all  the  battles  which  Wrede 

of  Hesiod  are   those  by   Dan.   Heinsius  fought,  and  thus  had  die  best  opportunity 

(1603,4to.);  Robinson  (Oxford,  1737, 4to.) ;  of  improving  iu  the  branch  of  art  he  had 

Loaner  (Leipsic,  1787 ;  and  Konigsbeig,  chosen.    He  visited  Italy.    Battles  are  bis 

17871.     His  complete   works  have  been  favorite  subjects.     One  of  his  most  suc- 

translated  into  German  by  H.  Voce  (Hei-  ceasful   pictures  is  his   cavalry  attack  at 

delb.,  1806);  into  English  by  Cooke  and  Arcis-eur-Aube,  under  Wrede.     In  1825, 

Eltou. — Sec  the  treatise  On  the  Poem*  of  he  published  lithographs  of  several  of  his 

Hesiod,  their  Origin  and  Connexion  inth  works. — 4.  Henry  Hen,  brother  to  thepre- 

"      "'             '    '*            '       "      -•--'  -■••--  '-—   •-->■'■   '-■"  -"'--seldorf; 


Ae  Poena  of  Homer,  by  Fr.  Thiersch  ceding,  born  April  19,  1798,  at  DQsseld 
(Munich,  1813, 4toA  '  paints  chit-fly  religious  subjects. — b.Chanes 
Hesperideb.  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony,  Moiphns  henry  Has  was  bom  at  Dresden, 
cans  them  the  children  of  night,  and  de-  in  1769,  and  is  the  best  painter  of  horses  in 
scribes  them  as  living  beyond  the  ocean,  Germany  at  present.  He  hss  published 
and  guarding  golden  apples,  and  trees  many  engravings,  and  travelled  through 
bearing  golden  fruit.  According  to  others,  Russia,  Hungary  and  Turkey,  to  study 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  or  of  horses.  He  produced  at  Vienna,  in  1834,  li- 
JupiterandThemia,  or  of  Cetoand  Pbor-  thograph  heads  of  horses  of  the  natural  size, 
cys.  They  were  assisted  in  the  charge  of  In  1 835,  he  went  to  England,  and  engaged 
their  garden  by  a  dragon,  which  Hesiod  in  a  work,  intended  to  show  the  transitions 
calls  Ladon.  According  to  Apollonius,  from  the  original  stock  of  the  horse  into 
the  names  of  the  Hesperides  were  lies-  the  different  races,  by  anatomical  drawings. 
pera,  Erytheis  and  xEgle  ;  according  to  Hesse-Casbbl,  or  KcaRssszn  ;an  elec- 
Apouodorus,  Erytheia,  Male  and  Hestia  torate,  member  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
Aretbusa ;  according  to  Luiatius,  jEglc,  eracy,  in  which  it  has  the  eighth  place, 
Arethusa  and  Hesperis.  The  golden  ap-  and  three  votes  in  the  general  assembly. 
plea  under  their  core  were  given  by  the  (See  Heuio.)  It  contains  4430  square 
Earth  to  Juno  on  her  marriage,  and  after-  miles,  with  602,700  inhabitants,  in  63  cities 
wards  adorned  the  gardens  of  the  god-  and  towns,  33  market-places,  1062  villages, 
draw.  Hesiod  places  these  gardens  in  an  &c.;  491,750  Protestants,  mostly  Calvin- 
island  of  the  ocean,  to  the  west,  snd  Phe-  ists,  100,000  Catholics,  8000  Jews,  and 
recydes  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean  250  Menonhes.  The  electorate  ties  be- 
Atfes.  It  was  the  eleventh  labor  of  Her-  tween  50°  7'  and  52°  2&  lat.  N,  and 
cules  (q.  v.  j  to  bring  the  golden  apples  of  8°  31'  and  11°  IX  Ion.  E.  The  sur- 
the  Hesperides  to  Eurystheus.  The  hero  face  is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
fcilkd  the  hundred  -headed  dragon,  and  tainous ;  the  soil  not  generally  very  fertile, 
23» 
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except  in  tlie  province  of  Hanau,  where  The  peasant  is  poor,  oppressed,  and  ins 

it  is  rich,  and  (lie  climate  kindly.     The  backward  stale.    (For  Camel,  the  capital, 

productions    are    grain,    potatoes,    some  see  CmseL) 

hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and  vines.    The  pas-  HESie-DiSJCiTADT  (see  fieuia),  grand' 

turage  is  generally  good,  and  wood  abun-  duchy  of;  a  member  of  the   Germanic 

dant.     The  minerals  are  copper,  silver,  confederacy,  containing  3900  square  mile*, 

cobelt,   iron,  salt,  vitriol,  alum,  pit  coal,  with  781,900  inhabitants,  of  whom  393,000 

marble  and  basalt.     The  principal   rivers  are  Lutherans,  120,000  Catholic*,  170,000 

are  the  Werra,  Fulda,  DiameL  Maine,  Ed-  Caivinists,- 16,000  Jews,   1000  Menonitea. 

der,  Kinzig,   Schwahn  and  Lahn.     The  It  lies  between  49°  3?  and  51"  4f,  lot.  N., 

university  is  at  Marburg,  and  had  347  stu-  and  8°  ff  and    10°  &  Ion.   E.     Standing 

dents  in  1829.     The  electorate  has  5  gym-  army,  8421,  of  whom,  however,  more  than 

b  for  the  education  of  half  are  on  furlough.     Tbe  university   is 

■- -"■           '       '       ■■■-■-  "-»,  548 

...            .  .                             .       law, 

of  government  was  absolute  after  the  dis-  5,878,641  guilders ;  expenditure  the  same  ; 

solution  of  the  former  antiquated  estates.*  debt,  13£/3,{i25  guilders.    The  surface  is 

The  title  of  the  monarch  is,  elector,  tovt*  generally  hilly  or  mountainous ;  the  soil  in 

reign  landgrave  of  Hana,  grand-duke  of  many  parts  poor,  but  in  the  valleys  fertile, 

Folia,  &c.    The  present  elector,  William  and  pasturage  generally  good.     The  prin- 

II,  was  born  July  88,  1777,  and  succeeded  cinal  productions  are  gram,  potatoes,  flax, 

his  father  in  1821.     He  is  married  to  Au-  tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  vines 

gusts,  sister  to  tbe  reigning  king  of  Prus-  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine  and  Maine, 

sis.    He  may  be  styled  one  of  the  worst  It  produces  considerable    iron,   copper, 

rulers  of  the  present  age,  and  has  carried  lead   and   salt.     The  climate  is  generally 

his  cruelty  even  to  brutality.     His  son,  a  healthy,  and  the  situation   on  the  Rhine 

few  years  ago,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  tbe  and  Maine  favorable  to   trade.     In  1806, 

king  of  Prussia,   because  ha  would  not  the  landgrave  of  Heese-Casael  became  a 

allow  (he  mistress  of  hie  father  public  member  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

honors  at  court.     The  father  of  the  pres-  and,  August  13   of   tbe   same   year,   he 

out  elector  was  driven  from  his  country  adopted  tbe  title  of  grand-duke.     In  1606, 

by  Napoleon,  in  1806,     Hesse  then  formed  the  old  estates  were  abolished  in  Hesse- 

the  main  pan  of  the  kingdom  of  West-  Darmstadt    May  18,  1820,  a  constitution 

pbalia.  {a.  v.)     He  lived  in  England,  was  was  promulgated  in  compliance  with 

-'-— tatedin  """    - -■..-.*-*■-. ^ -.     ^ 


1813,  when  he  disowned  all  cle  13  of  tbe  act  of  the  German  confede- 
ch  bad  taken  place  from  the  dme  of  racy.  But  tbe  estates  would  not  accept  it. 
dethronement,   and  again  introduced    and,  Dec.  17,  1820,  a  new  constitution  ■ 


o  acknowledge  the  sale  of  the  do-  which  have  this  singularity  in  their  conoi- 
mains  during  bis  absence,  and  bis  non-  tution,  that  if  a  proposition  made  by  the 
compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the  executive  is  adopted  by  one  chamber  and 
Germanic  diet,  and  tbe  admonitions  of  rejected  by  the  other,  the  votes  of  both 
Austria  and  Prussia,  respecting  (his  sub-  chambers  can  be  counted  together,  and  the 
ject,  form  an  interesting  subject  in  the  majority  of  both  decides.  The  chambers 
modem  history  of  Germany.  Hease-Csnel  have  the  right  to  complain  of  officers,  make 
wascreatadansleetoratewithBaden.Wur-  proposals  to  government,  and  to  grant 
temberg  and  Salzburg,  in  1802.  (See  taxes.  Their  sessions  arc  triennial.  The 
Electorate.)  It  is  the  only/electorate  now  peasant  is  much  oppressed  by  heavy  tax- 
existing  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  longer  a  Ger-  es,  and  disturbances  have  several  tunes 
man  emperor,  die  title  has  no  meaning  as  arisen.*  Tbe  present  grand-duke,  Louis 
far  as  regards  his  election.  The  com-  1 1,  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  I  (as  land- 
merce  of  HesBB-Csawl  is  not  unimportant,  grave,  Louis  X),  April  6,  1830,  and  was 
bom  Dec  26. 1777.  The  capital  is  Dano- 
*  In  1 330,  lbs  Hector  bond  hinseir  coailraio-  gtadL  (q.  v.) 

ed,  by  popular  diiiurbaiKwi,  iood  after  lho»  in  u*..l  «„„_.._..  .     i i • 

BraarXa^cako  cooc«W,  and  to  giva  the  "EHSKli.  £*T™ 


Braaawick,WDBkacoaceBnoa>,>nd  to  give  the  _ — ."™  V  lA        *     ™"B™*-"      «*" 

pledge  of  a  cmutkutioa,  tbe  purport  of  which  """"ber  of  the  German  confederacy,  con- 

hu  not   yst  reached  as ;  dot  mj  it  improbable  tsining  164  square  miles,  with  21,564  in- 

tbat  all  will  be  revoked,  M  the  diet  at  Frankfort  habitants,  mostly  Lutherans.    It  consists  of 

~ '" u                " ''"' "-imoftba  *  Of  tbe  importunes  of  th*  di  ' 


',  lo  pw  down  democratic     broke  oat  in   1030,  we  are  a*  vat  (Fehnour 
1831)  uaeblalo  Judge.  ^  *" 


\UgUSt2 

Hssn 
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•ted  N.N.  W,  of  Frankfort,  and  the  lord-  in  1585,  and  Louis  in  161H,  without  heirs  j 

ship  of  Meissenheim.  The  capital  is  How-  from  the  others  sprung  the  two  existing 

burg,  with  3490    inhabitants.    Revenue,  lines  of  Heaee-CaEsel  end  H  ease-Dunn  - 

]B0,000  guilders  ;  debt,  450,000  guilders  ;  stadt.  (q.  v.) 

t,-outingent   for  the  confederacy,  200  men.  Hesichastes  (from  the  Greek  fn^afur, 

The  present  landgrave  is  Louis,  lieutenant-  to  be  quiet)  ;  the  name  of  a  party  among 

Eeaerol   in  the  service  of  Prussia,  bom  the  monks  on  mount  Atbos,  noted,  in  the 

it  29,  1770,  14th  century,  for  their  fantastic  notions. 

isi-Pbilifpsthal  ;  a  collateral  line  They  regarded  the  navel  as  the  seat  of  the 

of  Hesse- Ousel,  (q.  v.)  soul,  and  consequently  as  (he  object  of  con- 

HBSSK-PniLirF9THAL-BAB.CBFEU>  (     a  temptation.     After  long  perseverance   in 

collateral  line  of  HeaBe-CaameL  (q,  v.)  prayer,  with  their  chin  on  their  breast,  and 

HesSe>Rotkej»uks;  a  collateral  line  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  novel,  they  believ- 

rfHease-Caaeel.  (q     '  '"    '    "  '  '    '  

Hessia.    The  I 
early  history  of  Oermany,  CaSti,  lived  it 

the  present  Hernia ;  part  of  them  emigrat-  ,  .  .._..., 

ed  to  the  Netherlands,  and  were  called  which  emanates  from  the  Godhead,  they 
Batam.  They  are  mentioned  under  Au-  pronounced  uncreated,  and  yet  distinct 
gustos.  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  con-  from  the  being  of  the  Godhead.  In  a  con- 
quered them,  burnt  their  chief  plane,  Mat-  troversy  concerning  the  nature  of  this  light, 
Hum  (Marburg),  and  led  a  daughter  of  a  in  which  they  were  opposed  by  the  Cala- 
Cartiaji  prince,  together  with  a  priest,  in  brian  monk  Barloam,  under  the  protection 
his  triumph.  At  a  later  period,  they  be-  of  the  Greek  emperor  Androuicus  PaUeol- 
loriged  to  the  great  empire  of  the  Franks,  ogua  the  younger,  the  zeal  of  their  defen- 


d,  in  the  ception  of  the  divine  light,  and  might 
,  lived  in  enjoy  the  bliss  of  beholding  God.  This 
emigrat-    light,  in  which  the  Godhead  dwells,  and 


Even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  der  PaJaina,  archbishop  of  TheseaJonica, 
Christian  churches  were  built  at  Hersfeid,  gained  them  the  superiority  in  a  synod 
Fritzlar  and  Amoneburg.    The  German    held  at  Constantinople  in  1341.   A  change 


kin*;  Adolphus  of  Nassau   made   Heaaia    of  government  deprived  the  Heaychastee 
an  imperial  principality  in  1969.    Ar~*~J      "'' "'   '  "   '  "'       "' 


Accord-  of  their  superiority,  and  the  other  contests 
in*  to  the  injudicious  habit  of  those  agea  of  the  church  consigned  this  error  to 
to  divide  countries  among  all  the  sons  of  oblivion.  The  remembrance  of  it  was  re- 
al prince,  and  sometimes  even  tbedaugh-  called  by  the  Quietism  of  the  17th  century, 
ten,  Hcooia  was  often  divided  and  reiimt-  and  it  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  physio- 
ed.  In  1500,  William  II  was  in  possession  logical  explanation  from  the  Magnetism 
of  the  whole  of  Heaaia.     He   died  in  of  the  19th. 

1509,  and  left  the  landgraviate  to  his  son  Hbstcbius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
Philip,  then  five  years  old.  Many  dis-  glossary,  which  has  probably  come  to  as 
tmhencee  in  Hcnsm,  and  in  Germany  in  in  an  abridged  form,  and  which  be  partly 
general,  induced  the  emperor  Maximilian  collected  from  former  dictionaries,  and 
to  declare  Philip  of  age  in  1518,  when  partly  enlarged  by  many  new  words  and 
only  14  years  old.  In  1533,  be  put  an  examples  from  Homer,  the  dramatic  and 
end  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  Francis  lyric  poets,  the  orators,  physicians  and 
of  Sitdungen,  defeated,  in  1536,  the  peas-  historians,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and, 
ants  in  the  peasant  war,  and  was  at  the  according  to  some,  lived  about  the  end  of 
same  time  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  refbr-  the  fourth,  or,  as  others  say,  in  the  fifth  or 
morion.  He  founded  the  university  of  sixth  century  after  Christ  Of  thecircum- 
Marburg  and  four  hospitals,  from  the  prop-  stances  of  his  life,  nothing  ia  known.  The 
crty  of  suppressed  convents.  He  was  best  editions  of  his  glossary  are  Alberti 
also  the  author  of  the  celebrated  confer-  andRuhnken'a{I,eyden,  1746 — 66,2  vohk, 
once  between  Luther  and  Zwingfiua,  at  folio),  and  Scbow's  (Leipaic,  1793),  as  a 
Marburg,  in  1529,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  supplement  to  the  former, 
them;  and,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  be  Hsmu  (Greek  haif*,  a  female  friend) , 
accepted  the  direction  of  the  Smalcaldic  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  con- 
league.  The  battle  of  Muhlberg,  in  1547,  cubine,  a  mistress,  etc  Even  Venus  was 
bo  unfortunate  for  the  Protestants,  obliged  worshipped  in  some  places  under  the  sur- 
hsn  to  surrender,  unconditionally,  to  name  of  Httttra ;  and  her  priestesses 
Charles  V,  who  kept  him  for  five  years  were  also  called  by  this  name.  The  no- 
neer  his  person.  He  afterwards  ruled  his  dona  of  the  ancients  concemina;  domestic 
country  in  peace.  His  character  was  im-  virtue,  their  passionate  ndmirahou  for  the 
petrous.  Byhbwill()562)hedividedHeB-  beautiful,  and  the  real  accomplish  meats 
aaa  among  his  four  booh.    But  Philip  died  of  many  of  the  Aatora,  occasioned  their 
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society  to  be  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  Germany,  France,  Switzerland  ami  Italy. 

eminence,  even  Plato  and  Socrates.     No  Of  the  Hellenic  volunteers  Ypsikmti  finn- 

shaine  was  attached  to  associating  with  isil  the  brave  legion  of  Hetamars,  in   the 

them.    Aspaaia  is  the  most  renowned  of  Mack  uniform  of  huesnre,  with   a  Waln- 

theBa  hrtanz.     The  name*  of  I.eourium,  chian  cap,  having  in  front  a  death's  head 

Theodata,    &c,    are   also    well    known,  and  thigh  bones  crossed,  with  a  three-col- 

They  may  be  compared  to  NinoD  de  I'En-  ored  cockade  (black,  white  and  red),  and 

clos,  ■  Sophie   Arnault,   fcc,   in    modem  a  white  banner  with  a  red  cross,  and  the 

times.     Jfeforve,  less  intellectually  famous,  motto  of  the  ancient  Lahanun,  k»  «**  «"(- 

were   Cratina,  Lais,  whom  Aristippus  the  The  history  of  their  unhappy  conflict,  and 

philosopher  loved,    Phryne    and    others,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  flower  of  the 

They  also  became  famous  for  their  con-  Greek  youth,  the  sacred  legion  of  400  or 

neuon   with    works    of  art      Praxiteles  500  Hetaarists,  having  been  betrayed  in  the 

made  a  marble  and  gold  statue  of  the  tat-  battle  of  Dragaahan  (June  19,  1831),  by 

ter,  and   aha  was  also  the  model  for  his  the  Amaouts  and  Pendoora,  fell  victims  to 

Venuaes.  His  son,  Cephrssodorua,  acquired  their  courage  and  patriotism,  is   given  in 

bis  fame,  as  several  others  did,  by  making  the  articles  Greece,  Modern,  and  Yp*3ttntL 

statues   of  tetter*.-    They  were  not  gen-  Twenty  only  of  these  heroes,  under  cap- 

erally  natives  of  the  places  where  they  tain  Jordski,  together  witb  some  Albaneae, 

lived,  and  at  Athena,  where  citizenship  escaped,  covered  with  wounds.    Another 

was    a  subject  of  great    pride,    foreign  legion,  under  captain  Anastosius,  was  stn- 

women '  in  general  were   despised,  by  the  tioned  at  Stinka  ou  the  Pruth,  where  they 

Athenian  women,  and1  the  term  foreign,  were  attacked  (June  25)  by  the   pacha  of 

h  the  same  IbraiL  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  fled  to 

the  Russian  territory  by  swimming  serosa 
Hetaibeia,  ortiETxiii  { Greet,-  brother-  the  Pruth.  Jordaki  and  Phamaki,  with  the 
hood,  or  society  of  friends).  In  1614,  a  remaining  Metanista  and  some  Amaouts, 
society  of  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  was  carried  on  a  partisan  war  in  the  mountains 
formed  in  Vienna  by  the  cooperation  of  and  forests  of  Moldavia,  defended  them- 
the  count  Capo  d'latnas  and  the  arebbish-  selves  in  monasteries,  repelled  an  enemy 
op  Ignatius  (who  lived  in  retirement  at  four  times  stronger  than  themselves  (for 
Pisa),  having  for  in  object  the  diffusion  of  example,  at  the  monastery  of  Slutino,  July 
Christian  instruction  and  true  religion,  25,ai]dthelbllowingdays),and werefinslly 
both  among  the  ignorant  papa*  ((ho  info-  defeated  at  the  monastery  of  Seek,  Sept. 
rior  clergy)  and  among  the  people,  by  24,  1831,  where  the  wounded  Jordaki,  to 
schools  and  other  means.  The  statutes  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
of  this  association  were  printed  in  the  set  fire  to  the  monastery,  and  perished  in 
modem  Greek  and  the  French  languages,  the  conflagration.  Thus  ended  the  He- 
Princes,  ministers,  scholars  of  all  nations,  tairia.  (See  JVoiw.  Oat.  tur  la  Vaiactiu, 
and  the  rich  Greeks  of  the  Fanar,  joined  &c,  par  un  Tbnoin  oculatre,  F.  G.  I*, 
it,  and  the  association  soon  consisted  of  Paris,  1833.) 

upwards  of  80,000  members.  The  sym-  Heterodox  (from  the  Greet;);  meaning 
bol  of  the  society  was  a  ring,  with  the  bditving  otnerurue,  in  contradistinction  to 
image  of  the  owl  and  of  Chiron,  who,  as  orthodox.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  designate 
the  educator  of  heroea,  has  a  boy  on  his  one  who  denies  the  dogmas  of  a  particu- 
brtck.  Its  treasury  was  at  Munich.  Orig-  lar  church.  The  Catholics  call  a  person 
jnally,  the  Heueria  had  no  political  object;  who  disbelieves  all  or  certain  dogmas  of 
but  by  degrees  the  desire  was  awakened  the  church  (sanctioned  by  councils  and  the 
to  cooperate  actively  in  the  emancipation  decisionsof  ...» 
of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  This  — -  ■  " 
desire  took  the  deepest  hold  of  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  Grecian  youth.     Power-  *   Hetmui,  or  Ataman  ; 

fill  allies  were  sought  and  found ;  conoid-  -"-'* ' "  -''  •'—  "— 

erable  means  were  accumulated,  that  every 

thing  might  be  in  readineart.    Odessa  was  .. ._.    ... 

the  point  of  union  of  the  Heneria  with  Polish  dominion,  king 

Constantinople,  where  the  society  made  set  over  them  (in  1576)  a  cotrunander-in- 

preparations  for  a  great  struggle.    As  soon  chief,  under  the  title  of  Adman,  and  gave 

as  VpsUanti  (see  Greece,  Modern,  Jhaurree-  him,  ir  "  '"         ' 
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themselves,  but  the  choice  must  be  ratified  attention  to  business,  and,  July  4,  1 776, 

by  tbe  emperor.      When    the  Cossacks  sigued  the   declaration  of  independence, 

submitted  to  the  Russians  in  1654,  they  From  this  time,  Mr.  Hewes  retained   his 

reiaiiied  their  form  of  government  entire,  seat,   with   the    exception    of  something 

But  tbe  famous  hetmau  Mazeppa  having  more  than  a  year,  until  his  death,  in  1779. 

espoused  the  party  of  Charles  XII,  in  1768,  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  the  Quakers 

with  tbe  intention  of  uniting  again  with  held  a  general  convention,  in  1775,  of  the 

the  Poles,  Peter  I   imposed  many  restric-  members  of  their  sect  residing  in  Pecnsyl- 

tions  on   the  Cossacks,  and  the   place  of  valiia  and   New  Jersey,  and  put  fottti  a 

hetman  frequently  remained  long  unoccu-  "  testimony,"   denouncing    Ibe    congress 

pied.     The  count  Rasumowsky,  having  and  all  its  proceedings,  ne  broke  off  all 

been  elected  hetmau  in  1750,  received,  in-  communion  with  them, 

stead  of  the  former  domains  and  revenues,  Hexachobd  (from  the  Gretk);  a  chord 

50,000  rubles  annual  pay.     Catharine  the  in  the  ancient  music,  equivalent  to   that 

Great  abolished  altogether  the  dignity  of  which  the  moderns  call  a  jirfn.     Guido 


hetinan  of  the  Ukraine,  and  established  in-  divided  his  scale  by  hexachords, of  which 
stead  a  government  of  eight  members.  The  it  contained  seven;  three  by  B  quadra, 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  have  retained  their  het-    two  by  B  natural,  and  two  by  B  molle.     It 


:  his  former  great  authority  is,  indeed,  was  on  this  account  that  be  disposed  his 

somewhat  circumscribed,  but  be  acquires  gamut  in   three  columns.     In  these  col- 

more  and  more  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  umns  were  placed  the  three  kinds  ofhexa- 

instead  of  that  of  a  mere  general  and  gov-  chords  according  to   their  order.     Hrxa- 

emor.     (See  Co&satfa.)  chord  is  also  the  name  for  a  lyre  with  out 

Hbdlarpite;  the  name  applied   to  a  strings. 

species  of  [he  zeolite  family  in  mineralo-  Hexameter  (from  the  Greek  iftpnfw), 

Eby  H.  T.  Brooke,  in  honor  of  M.  Heu-  a  verse  of  six  feet.     Tbe  sixth  foot  is  af 

d  of  London.     It  had  been  confounded  ways  a  spondee  (two  long  syllables),  or  « 

with  stilbite,  from  which  it  differs  cssen-  trochee  (a  long  and  a  short).  The  five  first 

tiaUy,  however,  in  the  form  of  its  crystals,  may  be  all  dactyles  (two   short  syllables 

which  are  always   some  modification  of  and  one  long),  or  all  spondees,  or  a  mixture 

the  right  oblique-angled  prism.     In  hard-  of  both.  The  scheme  of  this  verse  then  is, 

ness,  it  is  between  calcareous  spar  and  »uu|-ww|-4u|-wwj-~ww|-u 

fluor.   Specific  gravity,  1200.    It  is  white    or | | | | | 

and  transparent,  passing  into  red,  when  it  J^  ^  |he  VBrietiee  which  ^  mfc-a- 

becomesnearly  opaque.  It  consists  ofstlex  rf  fa   ^  kmd„  rf  f             men[i^ 

59.14,  ahimrne  17.93,  lime ,TM ,and water  abo      ^^ 

15.40.     It  is  chiefly  found  tn  the  caviUes  "»                ._      .           ,              , 

of  amvgdaloidal  rocks,  and  occurs  in  the  -     .       '         v|           '          '     w~l_  w 

FBroe'isles,meHartz,andthetrapof  the  for  instance, 

Giant'*  Causeway  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  KiMi^ir.'ApjTipfrtf  ft  Xffevv  ^Ulmi, 

at  each  of  which  "places  it  is  nearly  color-    or, l-v^^vl-^^l — rfv| 

lets  and  transparent.  It  is  found  at  Paisley  ^  Killn.-n  {Mnv,  TntfotS  n  7#i  ir6nns, 

in  Scollsnd,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  of  a  color  —         on        TbJ8   immenfK,  ^^  rf 

npproochtngto  scarlet,  and  almost  opaque.  which   ^    helamBter   i,  Buscepdble,  its 

Hewes  Joseph,  a  agner  ofthe  decW  gjmpijcity,  its  flowing  harmony,  and 

tion  of  independence    was  toru.nl730,  $£")££££?  JWise*     constitute     the 

m  New  Jersey  wither  hts  parents,  who  ^^    f  ^  ^^^  ¥eree>  ud  ^^ 

wera  Quakers,  had  emigrated  from  Con-  h             ^^^^  The  hex- 

n^utu.  consequence  of  the  persecution  k  so  long  as  to  require,  at  least, 

which  their  sect  suffered  in  NewEngtand.  whi£  k         ^    £  tne  ^J 

Their  son,  after  receiving  a  good  educa-  ]e  rf  ^fa  foo£  ^ther  'immediately 

boo,  engaged  m  mercantile  pursuits ;  and,  ^  me  orsis  (tne  finst  part  of  [he  foot), 

when  aBout  thirty  years  of  age  he  remov-  ^  .   ^      '^  ^munio,!!!  which  case 

ed  to  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  where  clMura  ^  col]ed  a  ^^ 

he  acquired  a  fortune.     He  had  not  long  .  conlrl/rrat  tIj„  iWm'i- 

resided  in  North  Carolina,  before  he  was  "  c '       ™   '      „  , ,    ,  .       a     A 

chosen  a  member  of  the  colonial  lerisla-  « the  caaura  is  a  sylhble  later,  sfter  the 

ture.    In  1774,  be  was  chosen  one^f  the  thwls(the  toy  part of  the  foot),  n  which 

three  persons  who  composed  the  delega-  ««»  it) Bcalled/mu^.asleaanervousiind 

twn  from  North  Carolina   to  the  general  powerful ;  as, 

congress  that  was  to  meet  in  PWladelphia.  «*  «*•,*&!&>*,  I  capertM  uhmitth**. 

Here  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  If  there  is  no  ctesura  in  the  third  foot, 

"""  '"     '        ^ 
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there  must  be  one  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
always  et  the  arsis.  It  is  considered  a 
beauty  if  it  be  preceded  by  another  ctesu- 
n  in  the  second  foot ;  as, 

Qui  Barium  |  nan odil.amtt  \  fuararmms  Mavi. 
Every  good  hexameter  has  one  of  these 
three  chief  caesuras,  but  others  may  also 
be  used.  And  here  wc  must  mention  the 
ccemira  in  the  arsis  of  the  first  foot,  if  the 
verse  begins  with  a  monosyllable,  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  ccesura,  acquires  a 
strong  emphasis ;  as, 

Urbt  I  antique  fvit.  Tyrii  tenuere  colorri. 
A  full  stop  at  the  chief  ctesura,  as  in  the 
verse  just  quoted,  is  considered  a  beauty. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  a 
hexameter  without  a  caesura,  is  extremely 
lame ;  as  the  following : 

Piiipr.r  |  qvidatn  \  dochu  j  catpit  \  Krihert  j  itrsus. 

A  monosyllable  may  be  used  at  the  end 
of  a  hexameter,  if  preceded  by  another 
monosyllable ;  but  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
a  poet  to  produce  a  rough  verse,  or  to  ex- 
press something  ludicrous  or  unexpected, 
a  monosyllable  may  stand  at  the  end  with' 
out  observing  the  rule  just  mentioned  ;  as, 
Dot  latut,iairqmliir  cumulo  jir.rmphu  noiire  mom. 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that,  in  reading 
a  hexameter,  the  divisions  of  the  feet 
should  be  distinctly  marked  in  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  instance,  the   hexameter 

hidignor,  fuandoqv*  bonus  dormitat  Moment*, 
in  this  way, 

HmUg-Tuirquan-dtHjiitbc-iniidcr-mitiallo-mrnu, 

The  proper  mode  is  to  divide  the  verses 
according  to  their  chief  and  secondary 
ctesuras  ;  to  discriminate  accurately  be- 
tween the  long  and  short  syllables,  and  to 
dwell  slightly,  but  perceptibly,  on  the  arsis. 
As  the  hexameter  was  particularly  used 
in  the  epic  (q.  v.),  it  received  the  name 
of  heroic  vcrtt.  If,  as  was  mentioned 
•hove,  the  chief  ctesura  of  the  hexameter 
is  in  the  fourth  foot,  it  is  called  a  bucolic 
aaura,  because  it  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  bucolics.  A  spondee  is  rarely  used 
in  the  fifth  foot,  and  then,  in  Latin,  the 
word  with  which  the  verse  ends  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  four  syllables,  and  the 
fourth  foot,  at  least,  must  be  a  dactyle ;  as, 
Cava  dthm  toboU.M,  magnum  Joint  vwrnwTituKi. 
Why  the  last  foot  cannot  be  a  dactyle,  ev- 
ery one  feels.  The  close  would  be  in- 
complete ;  the  mind  would  not  be  at  rest 
The  prevalence  of  the  dactyle  or  spondee 
in  the  hexameter,  depends  much  upon  the 
genius  of  the  language ;  thus  the  dactyle 
to  more  frequent  in  Greek  than  in  Latin, 
and  in  German  than  in  Greek.    It  is  evi- 


dent that  the  hexameter  requires  distinct- 
ly long  and  short  syllables,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  formed  in  languages  which 
have  no  distinct  prosody,  as  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  &c,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter,  on  account  of  its 
great  number  of  monosyllables,  very 
tew  of  which  a  good  ear  would  allow  to 
be  short.  Annibal  Caro,  however,  tried 
hexameters  in  Italian  ;  Baif,  in  French ; 
Stanyhurst,  Sidney  and  Sou  they,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  without  success.  Adlerbeth 
used  Swedish  hexameters  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Virgil.  Meermann  lias  written 
Dutch,  and  recently,  abo,  Bares  and  De- 
brcuti,  Hungarian  hexameters.  In  no 
modem  European  language  have  hex- 
ameters become  truly  naturalized,  except 
in  German,  to  which  this  measure,  ttkjl- 
fully  used,  seems  nearly  as  well  adapted 
as  to  the  Greek.  Fischart  attempted  the 
German  hexameter  in  the  16th  century. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  it  was 
used  and  recommended  by  Klopetock, 
Uz  and  Kleist,  but  was  still  in  a  very 
rude  state.  Gothe's  hexameters  are  ex- 
ceedingly rude,  and  very  often  as  poor  as 
their  sense  is  beautiful.  John  Henry  Voaa 
improved  the  German  hexameter  by  the 
excellent  translation  of  Homer,  and  his  val- 
uable Ztiimutung  der  Dttdtchen  Sprache 
(Kouigsberg,  1802).  But  the  German 
hexameter  is  most  indebted  to  Scblegei, 
who  has  made  some  of  the  beet  observa- 
tions within  our  knowledge  on  h,  in  the 
Indian  Library,  in  treating  of  the  Descent 
of  the  Ganges,  of  which  he  has  given  n 
translation  in  hexameters  from  the  San- 
scrit. Grecian  tradition  attributed  the  ori- 
gin of  the  hexameter  to  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle; hence  it  was  called  also  the  theological 
and  Pythian  metre. 

Hexapu  ;  a  collection  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  six  languages,  used,  panic 
ularly,  for  the  one  published  by  the 
Greek  bishop  Origen,  containing  the  text 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters,  the  Septum- 
gint,  and  three  other  translations. 

He  the,  Christian  Gottloh,  a  distinguish- 
ed scholar,  was  born  Sept  25,  1739,  at 
Chemnitz,  iu  Saxony,  whither  hie  father, 
a  poor  linen  weaver,  had  fled  from  Gra- 
venscbutz,  in  Silesia,  on  account  of  re- 
ligious persecution.  The  difficulties  which 
pursued  him  till  manhood,  could  not  re- 
press his  fine  powers,  or  destroy  his  natu- 
ral sensibility  ;  but,  oft  the  contrary,  threw 
him  bock  on  himself,  and  taught  him  to 
confide  in  himself  He  could  hardly  ob- 
tain the  slight  assistance  which  was  neces- 
sary to  gratify  his  early  wish  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  Latin  language.     Front 
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1741  to  1748,  he  attended  the  lycoum  at  tytiotHua,  which  made  him  more  intimate 
Chemnitz,  where  the  instructera  acknowl-  with  this  department  of  archaeology.  At 
edged  his  uncommon  talent,  and  the  mi-  Ruhnken's  recommendation,  he  received, 
tiring  industry  with  which,  deprived  of  al-  in  1763,  an  invitation  to  succeed  Gessoer 
most  all  literary  resources,  he  had  acquir-  aa  professor  of  eloquence  at  Gultingen. 
ed  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  He  was  aeon  after  appointed  first  librarian 
ancient  languages.  In  the  most  destitute  and  counsellor.  To  discharge  the  rune- 
condition,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  tions  of  these  posts,  required  .the  most 
of  Leipsic,  in  1748.  There  he  was  prin-  multiplied  labors.  He  says  of  himself, 
cipnliy  attracted  by  Krneeu's  lectures,  with  great  candor,  that,  "  till  he  was  pro- 
winch  made  him  acquainted  with  the  feasor,  he  never  learned  the  ait  it  was  his 
principles  of    interpretation,  while  the  duty  to  teach."    But  he  soon  made  him- 


archaeological  and  antiquarian  prelections    self  at  home  in  his  new  duties.    His  n 
of  professor  Christ  enlsi^ed  his  Knowledge    merous    and   really    classical    programs, 
ic  antiquity,  and  his  knowledge  of    embracing  the  most  attractive  subjects  of 


literature  waa  speedily  extended  by  in-  antiquity,  and  giving  us  cause  to  admire 
dustrious  reading  and  almost  excessive  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  (Opute 
nocturnal  labor.  Besides  these  studies,  Acad.,  d  parts),  evince  that  be  thought  and 
he  pursued  another  aa  a  means  of  subsist-  composed  in  Latin,  and  that  he  could  ex- 
ence  {the  law),  and  listened  with  great  ben-  press  himself  not  only  with  purity,  but  al- 
efit  to  the.history  of  the  Roman  law,  with  so  with  ease  and  taste.  His  lectures, 
reference  to  ancient  literature  and  history,  which  he  read  with  the  greatest  punctunl- 
as  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Bach,  by  ity,  constituted  by  degrees  a  circle  of  the 
which  means  lie  was  afterwards  enabled  most  attractive  and  instructive  subjects 
to  deliver  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities,  that  the  study  of  the  ancients  presented, ' 
for  jurists  in  particular.  He  also  wrote,  and  were  closely  connected  with  his  ac- 
in  175%  a  legal  disputation,  for  his  degree  tivity  as  an  author.  By  these  prelections, 
of  master.  A  Latin  elegy,  composed  by  as  weD  as  by  his  five  years'  connexion 
Heyne,  at  the  request  of  the  reformed  con-  with  the  Royal  Society,  founded  at 
gregalion  of  I^eipsic,  on  the  death  of  their  G&ttingen,  by  Holler,  of  which  he  was  a 
pastor,  made  him  known  to  the  minister  most  industrious  member ;  by  his  indefati- 
of  state,  count  Von  Bruhl,  in  whose  libra-  gable  participation  in  the  Gottingen  Litera- 
ry he  was  appointed  copyist,  with  a  salary  ry  Gazette  (Cofttiyrer  Gtlrhrte  Anztigai), 
equal  to  about  75  dollars.  The  only  ben-  which,  especially  under  bis  management, 
efrt  that  he  derived  from  this  appointment,  from  1770,  had  the  merit  of  acquaint- 
was  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  ing  Germany  with  the  most  important 
works  of  ancient  literature,  for  which  his  and  rare  works  of  the  English  and  French; 
inclination  became  every  day  more  set-  finally,  and  above  oil,  by  the  direction  of 
tied.  Necessity  at  first  compelled  him  to  the  philological  seminary  of  Gottingen, 
undertake  several  translations.  The  first  which,  under  his  guidance,  was  a  nursery 
classic  of  which  he  undertook  an  edition  of  genuine  philology,  and  has  given  to 
through  inclination,  was  Tibullus,  which  the  institutions  of  instruction  of  Germany, 
he  published  tor  die  first  time  in  1755.  avast  number  of  good  teachers; — by  all 
The  moral  tone  of  his  own  mind  also  led  this,  together  with  his  editions  and  com- 
liim  to  the  writings  of  the  stoic  Epictetus,  mentanes  on  classic  authors,  Heyne  has 
of  which  he  published  an  edition  m  175(5.  deserved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
These  two  works  made,  him  known  the  most  distinguished  teachers  and  schol- 
abroad.    The  breaking  out  of  the  seven  are  of  Germany ;  nay,  we  may  even  say, 

Eire'  war  deprived  Heyne  not  only  of  of  the  literary  world.    But  the  centre  of 

salary,  but  also  of  his  other  means  of  his  activity  was  the  poetic  department  of 

subsistence.     By  Rabensr's  recommends-  classical  literature,  which  he  espoused  for 

tion,  he  at  last  found  support  in  the  house  itself  alone,  and  from  love  of  poetry,  free 

of  a  lady  named  Von  Schonberg,  whose  from  the  narrow  views  which  had  been 

brother  he  accompanied   as  governor  to  and  were  then  prevalent  among  philolo- 

Wittenberg,  in  1759,  where  he  was  in-  gists.  His  particular  merit  consists  in  hav- 

troduced  by  Ritter  to  a  more  thorough  ac-  ing  raised  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  and 

quaintance  with  history.      The  war  again  classical  literature  from  the  duet  of  the 

dragged  him  from  his  studies,  and  placed  schools,  and  introduced  it  into  the  circle 

him  m  a  difficult  situation,  which,  however,  of  the  polished  world.      He  esteemed  the 

developed  in  him  a  talent  for  business,  study  of  the  languages,  of  grammar  and 

At  this  tune,  be  prepared  the  Latin  text  metre,  as  the  foundation  of  the  further 

fbrihe  third  thousand  of  the.  Lipptrt  Dae-  study   of*  classic    literature,   but    by  no 
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means  as  themselves  the  ultimate  object,  seeing  his  efforts  successful  and  his  ser- 

Thisis  shown  by  his  edicknis  of  we  poets,  vices  acknowledged.     After  giving  a  final 

which   gained   him  the    most   extensive  revision  to  his  works,   an  attack  of  ape 

reputation,  of  Tibullus,  and  especially  of  plexy  terminated  his  well-spent  life,  July 

Virgil.   For  the  most  difficult,  also,  of  the  14,  1813,  in  the  eighty-third  rear  of  his 

ancient  poets,  and  the  one  who  had  had  age.    (See  Heerens  Lift  of  Hrynt,  Got-   ' 

the  fewest  commentators,  for  Pindar,  he  tingen,  1813.) 

has  done  much  to  make  him  intelligible,  Hucoomeb,  the  first  Indian  in  New 
and  first  brought  him  into  the  course  of  England  who  was  converted  to  Chris- 
instruction.  But  his  principal  work,  which  tiamty,  lived  upon  the  island  of  Martha's 
employed  him  for  18  years,  was  his  great  Vineyard,  when  a  lew  English  families 
though  unfortunately  unfinished  edition  of  first  settled  there,  in  1643.  He  was  in- 
Homer.  Proceeding  from  the  poets,  he  structediu  the  truths  of  Christianity  by  the 
entered  the  territory  of  mythology,  on  reverend  Thomas  May  hew,  and,  m  1645, 
which  he  shed  much  light,  by  his  edition  began  hie  apostolic  labors  among  his  ted 
of  Apollodorus,  &c  Archaeology  gained  brethren.  In  August,  1680,  an  Indian 
equally  by  his  antiquarian  essays.  Con-  church  was  established  on  Martha's  Vinc- 
nected  with  these  wchsologicaJ'  and  anti-  yard,  and  Hiacoomes  and  Jackanaah,  nn- 
quarian  investigations,  were  his  historical  other  Indian,  were  regularly  constituted 
labors,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  Greek  and  its  pastor  and  teacher.  Hiacoomes  sur- 
Roman  antiquities,  and  his  extensive  rived  his  colleague,  and  lived  to  the  ad- 
knowledge  of  the  internal  history,  consti-  vanced  age  of  nearly  80.  His  death 
tutions  and  legislation  of  the  states  of  an-  curred  about  the  year  1690.    He * 

3uity,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  hap-  ed  all  his  ministerial  duties  with  t 

y  to  the  events  of  his  own  time.    Even  est  propriety  and  regularity ;  was  alow  of 

as  a  man   of   business  and    the  world,  speech,  of  great  gravity  of  manner,  and 

Heyne  was  worthy  of  respect;  on  which  led  a  blameless  life. 

account  be  was  intrusted,  from  all  quar-  Hums  (Latin;  opening)  usually  as- 
ters, with  honorable  employments,  and  his  nifiee  a  break ;  in  prosody,  for  example, 
advice  was  not  (infrequently  asked  by  the  if  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the 
curators  of  the  university.  He  brought  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  an  open- 
the  library  of  GAttingen  to  its  present  ing  of  the  lips,  similar  to  that  in  yawning, 
Elate  of  excellence,  so  that  it  is  regarded,  is  produced  in  pronouncing  them.  Nu- 
by  competent  judges  of  the  subject,  as  ture  herself  appears  to  have  taught  men 
die  first  in  Europe,  because  all  the  depart-  to  avoid  the  hiatus,  since  there  is,  perhaps, 
ments  are  methodically  tilled.  In  the  no  language,  in  which  euphonic  letters  are 
same  flourishing  condition  did  he  leave  not  found,  the  sole  use  of  which  is  to 
the  other  institutions  which  were  intrust-  prevent  the  hiatus.  (See  Euvhom/.}  In 
ed  to  bis  supervision.  Not  merely  the  Greek,  this  hiatus  was  avoided  by  the  ad- 
lame  of  his  great  learning,  but  the  weight  dition  of  the  *  JftXnrrim,  or,  in  some  cases, 
of  hie  character,  and  the  propriety  and  del-  of  a  '  or  a  <  to  the  first  word,  or  by  an 
icacy  of  his  conduct,  procured  him  the  elision  of  its  fins]  vowel.  The  doctrine 
acquaintance  of  the  most  accomplished  ofthe  iHeammu.{%  v.\\n  the  criticism  of  tht 
and  eminent  men  of  his  time.  George  text  of  Homer,  is  founded  on  the  observa- 
Forster,  Huber  and  Heeren  became  his  don,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
sons-in-law.  The  centre  of  his  activity  number  of  words  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
always  was  the  university,  which  be  loved  which  have  a  hiatus  often  before  them,  the 
with  filial  fidelity  and  disinterested  affec-  hiatus  becomes  very  rare  in  Homer,  and, 
tfon.  In  dangerous  times,  the  influence  in  most  cases,  has  some  particular  iustifi- 
which  he  bad  acquired,  and  his  approved  cation.  These  words  are  also  rarely  pre- 
uprighmess  and  wisdom,  were  of  great  ceded  by  an  apostrophe,  and,  preceding 
service  to  that  literary  institution.  By  his  long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  are  seldom 
efforts,  the  university  and  city  of  Gottin-  shortened  before  them.  These  facts  are 
gen  were  spared  the  necessity  of  affording  explained  by  the  assumption  of  the  ex- 
quarters  to  the  soldiery,  while  the  French  istence  of  the  digmnma.  A  ' 
had  possession  of  Hanover,  from  1804  M88,  occasioned  by  a  part  of  a 
to  1805.  At  this  time,  Ins  occupations  being  lost,  or  by  erasures,  is  often  denoted 
were  much  multiplied,  and  he  was  him-  in  copies  by  the  phrase  hiatux  oaidr  de- 
self  appointed  a  member  of  the  commit-  flai&tt,  i.  e.,  an  unfortunate  chasm. 
tee  of  the  estates.  When  the  kingdom  of  Hmuii ;  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland, 
Westphalia  was  erected,  he  was  no  teas  m  called  first  by  Julius  Cswrtr.  Pornpo- 
'  lius  Mela  calta  it  Jwxrna  ;  Ptolemy,  Jtt- 


■ctive,  and  had,  moreover,  the  pleasure  of 
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venaa;    others,    Own-to,    ifenwo,    his.  Hidaloo,  Miguel;    a  Mexican   priest, 

Aristotle  mentions  this  Wand  by  the  name  who,  in  conjunction  with  Allende,  com- 

of  tenia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  speaks  of  menced  the  war  of  independence  in  New 

Jlibion-      In  the   .IrvonaatKa,  which  go  Spain,   in   1809.      Hidalgo  was,  at  that 

under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  the  island  of  time,   curate  of  Dolores,  and  possessed 

Jentw  is  mentioned.     The  inhabitants  of  great  influence  over  the  Indians  and  Cre- 

JBritain  told  Caw,  that  Hibernia  lay  west  oles.     After  raising  the  standard  of  inde- 

of  their  island,  and  was  only  half  sa  huge,  pendence,  be  was  joined  by  a  large  body 

Ptolemy,  who  received  more  correct  ac-  of  men  and  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Gua- 

oonMs  from    merchants  wbo  bad  been  naxuato  and  of  some  other  towns  in  the 

there,  makes  but  few  mistakes  in  his  so-  same  province.    Thence  he  marched  to 

count  of  IB  size,  form  and  situation;  and  Valladolht ;  and,  continuing  to  meet  with 

by  means  of  their  information,  be  was  en*-  success,  he  threw  off  hai  clerical  robes, 

bled  to  form  a  chart  of  Hibernia,  and  to  and  assumed  the  uniform  and  rank  of 

give   tolerably  accurate  accounts  of  its  generalissimo,  Oct  34, 1809;    Continuing 

coast,  rivers,  promontories  sod  inhabitants,  his  march,   he  approached  Mexico,  the 

Agricok  made  preparations  for  conquer-  capital,  which  was  then  poorly  defended ; 

ing  the  country,  but  his  design  was  not  but    when    circumstances    favored    an 

executed.     Hibernia,  therefore,  was  never  attack,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  and  began 

"  to  march  back  towards  Guanaxuaio.     At 
tongth  the  viceroy,  Vanegas,  collected  a 


ee  Great  Oritmn,  and  Ireland.)  length  the  viceroy,  Vanegas,  collected  a 
Hibsida,  Htbrioa,  or  Inunx  (Latin;  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  become  the 
from  the  Greek  ifffn,  a  mongrel],  mean-  assailant  in  his  turn,  Hidalgo  was  met 
ing  of  double  origin ;  for  instance,  if  the  and  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cal- 
rather  was  a  Roman  and  the  mother  a  leje,  at  Aculeo,  and  here  the  patriots  re- 
foreign  woman,  or  the  former  a  freed-man  ceived  their  first  check.  Other  engage- 
and  the  latter  a  slave,  ffibrida  cone*  ments  followed,  between  various  chiefs 
spends  to  the  modern  mufaho.  If  the  of  the  two  parties.  Hidalgo  sustained 
parents  had  not  received  the  jvs  tosaassw  another  total  defeat  near  Giiadalaxare, 
from  the  senate,  the  hibridaM  were  little  Jan.  17,  1811,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
better  than  slaves.  Hence  vox  kibrida,  a  to  Zacatecas  with  his  shattered  and  dis- 
compouud  of  two  different  languages,  as,  heartened  forces.  Thence  he  retreated  to 
BMNMaaW,  arcAwnrr.  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  the  intention  of 
Hickobt.  This  term  is  applied,  in  the  withdrawing  into  the  Texas,  in  order  to 
tl.  States,  to  several  species  of  walnut,  reorganize  his  army.  Ho  was  finally  over* 
which,  however,  form  a  natural  section,  taken  at  Acatita  da  Bajan,  having  been 
or  perhaps  genus  [earya],  differing  from  betrayed  by  Bustamante,  one  of  his  ofli- 
the  true  walnuts,  espectafty  in  the  smooth  cere,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  all  his 
exterior  of  the  nuts.  All  the  species  of  staff.  He  was  removed  to  Chihuahua, 
earya  are  exclusively  confined  to  North  where,  after  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was 
America,  and  compose  one  of  the  eharac-  snot,  June  SO,  1811,  having  been  deprived 
teristk  features  in  the  vegetation  of  this  of  his  priest's  orders  previous  to  his  exe- 
continent.    (See  Wahtat.)  cutkn.    (Poinsett's  Mexico.) 

Hibauo  ;  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the  Hibs  ;  a  Chinese  syllable,  which,  when 

lower   class.    (See    Grandees.)    To   the  added  to  geographical  names,  means  a 


nobility 
to*   and   k 


city  of  the  third  rank. 
Hn 


aaukrat  and  hidalgos  (from  bsdo,  son,  Hum  why  (from  in»,  sacred,  and  ifxr< 
tuid  a^  something).  There  are  hidalgo*  n  government) ;  a  sacred  governrnent,sorne- 
it  aoraratesa,  of  noble  birth,  and  avasgwa    tunes  used  to  denote  the  internal  a 


oaesWe* 

tie  witmhzm,  of  noble  birth,  and  avswas  times  used  to  denote  the  internal  goveru- 
de  privUtgia,  tliat  is,  those  on  whom  the  merit  of  the  church,  sometimes  the  do- 
king  has  conferred  nobility  in  reward  of  minion  of  the  church  over  the  state.  In 
distinguished  services,  and  those  who  pur-  the  former  sense,  the  hierarchy  arose  with 
chase  nobility.  The  latter  possess  all  the  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  nobles,  as  an  independent  society.  Although  elders, 
but  are  not  so  highly  respected.  With  called  pttsbytert,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
the  exception  of  some  old  houses  and  earliest  congregations  of  Christiana,  their 
knights  of  orders,  the  hidalgos  differed  constitution  was  democratic,  each  of  the 
little  from  the  commoners.  The  Par-  members  having  •  part  in  all  the  concerns 
tuguese  Jtdedgo  has  the  same  signifies-  of  the  association,  and  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  Genealogical,  Historical  and  don  of  eiders,  on  the  exclusion  of  sinners 
Statistical  Almanac  for  1830  (Weimar)  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  the 
gives  484,131  hidalgo*  m  Spain  reception  of  the  repentant  into  ha  bosom. 
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HIERARCHY. 


The  government  of  the  congregations  was  feudal  system  had  arisen  in  the  German 
gradually  transferred  into  the  hands  of  empire,  the  bishops  held  the  church  lands 
their  officers,  aa  was  natural  when  the    as  fiefs received  from  the  temporal  princes; 


congregations  had    become  societies  of  and  even  the  Roman  bishop,  in  his  tera- 

great  extent.     In  the  second  century,  the  poral  character,  stood  in  a  feudal  relation 

bishops  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  to  the  Frankish  princes.    But  the  germ 

■  elders,  and  became  the  supreme  officers  of  the  hierarchical  system  already  existed 

of  the  congregations,  although  the  presfay-  at  this  period,  in  the  idea  of  the  church  aa 

tere,  andTinmaoy  cases,  all  the  members  a  society  always  enlightened  by  the  Divine 

of  the  churches,  retained  some  share  in  Spirit ;  in  the  idea,  borrowed  from  Juda- 

tbe  government.     The  bishops  in  the  cap-  inn,  of  a  priesthood   instituted  by  God 

itala  of  the  provinces,  who  were  called  himself,  by  which  the  clergy  acquired  dig- 


metmpoiitam,  soon  acquired  a  superiority  nit y  surpassing  all  temporal  grandeur,  and 

over  the  provincial  bishops,  and  exercised  an  authority  emanating  not  from  the  sate, 

L— ■    ™" •' but  from  God  hi "T  — J  «~u..  :_  .u. 

t.  . .  ..  superiority  of  tl 

pal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  Constan-  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  they 


aal  bishops,  and  exercised  an  authority  em 

sr  them.  Tbey  were  them-  but  from  God  himself;  wnd,  finally,  in 

ibjeet  to  the  bishops  of  the  princi-  superiority  of  the  clergy  over  the  laity, 

i  of  the  Roman  empire,  Constan-  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  they 

tinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Jerusa-  were  the  only  depositaries  of  knowledge, 
km,  who  received  the  title  of  patriartht ;  But  the  hierarchical  system  could  not  oe 
and  thus  a  complete  aristocratic  constitu-  completely  developed  from  these  germs, 
tion  was  formed,  which  continued  in  the  till  the  Roman  bishop  became  the  limits - 
Greek  church,  while,  in  the  Latin,  the  puted  bead  of  Western  Christendom,  by 
aristocracy  was  transformed  into  a  mon-  which  unity  and  strength  were  infused  in- 
archy.  The  Roman  bishop  acquired  the  to  the  exertions  of  the  spiritual  power, 
primacy  over  the  others,  and,  the  opinion  For  several  centuries,  the  importance  of 
having  become  prevalent  that  the  apostle  the  Roman  bishop  continued  to  increase  ■ 
Peter  had  founded  the  Roman  church,  his  power  woe  especially  augmented  in  tht 
and  that  its  bishop  wss  bis  successor,  the  9th  century,  by  the  Pseudo-lsidorian  col- 
Roman  bishop,  moreover,  having  received,  lection  of  canons,  some  forged,  some  inter- 
about  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  from  polated,  the  object  of  which  was  to  exalt 


the  generosity  of  Pepin  the  Short,  a  con-  the  ecclesiastical  authority  above  the  secu- 
sderable  region  in  Italy  for  a  permanent,  lar.  (See  Papaeg.)  Gregory  VII  {q.  v.l 
though  originally  not  an  independent  pos-    exerted  the  most  undaunted  courage  and 


.__      n,  his  authority  constantly  increased,  liveliest  zeaL  in,  the  11th  century,  to  en- 

and  he  gradually  became  the  monarchical  force  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy;  and  the 

head  of  Western  Christendom.    The  word  principal  means  which  be  adopted  for  at- 

hitrarchi  is  frequently  used  in  the  second  taining  this  object  were,  to  deprive  the 


sense,  vul,  of  the  relations  of  the  church  princes  of  the  right  of  investiture  (see  fit- 
to  the  state,  in  which  the  church  is  not  ecafthtra),  and  to  introduce  celibacy  among 
only  independent  of  the  state,  but  even  the  clergy.  (See  CetAaty.)  Gregory  did 
claims  a  superiority,  and  demands  the  not  wholly  accomplish  hw  object;  but  his 
subjection  of  the  political  interests  to  its  successors  pursued  his  plan  with  perse- 
own.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  church  verance  and  success,  and  their  efforts 
had  no  connexion  with  the  state.  It  did  were  favored  by  the  crusades,  which  were 
not  seek  to  acquire  influence  over  the  undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  11th  cen- 
state,  and  the  stats  sometimes  persecuted  tury,  and  prosecuted  for  two  centuries, 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  church  These  wars  promoted  a  tone  of  public 
was  amalgamated  with  the  state,  in  the  sentiment  favorable  to  the  chums  of  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  obtained  church,  and,  as  they  were  deemed  of  a 
protection,  but  was  dependent  on  the  tern-  religious  character,  they  afforded  the  popes 
poral  rulers,  who  asserted  the  right  to  numerous  opportunities  to  take  part  in  the 
convoke  the  general  councils,  and  to  norni  general  affairs  of  the  «■——--  -..*;.._, 
nate  the  metropolitan  bishops,  and  even  and  to  direct  the  i_    ... 

uendy  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  princes.    Amid  these  wars  was  d< 

io  church  and  its  dogmatic  discussions,  the  idea  of  the  unity   of  the  Christian 

n  was  the  same  in  the  Gothic,  Lombard  church,  with  the  vicar  of  Christ  at  in 

and  Frankish  stales,  which  were  erected  head.     Thus,  from  the  end  of  the  11th  to 

on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  idea 

German  emperors,  and  especially  Charie-  of  a  hierarchy  was  accomplished.     The 

magne,  also  exercised  over  the  church  the  church  became    an    institution   elevated 

rights  of  sovereignty,  which  the  Roman  above  the  state,  and  its  head,  endowed 

emperors  had  possessed  ;  and,  after  the  with  a  supernatural    fulness    of    grace, 


frequendy  h 
of  thechurcl 
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stood,  in  public  opinion,  above  all  secular  one   privilege   after  another  :    the  papal 

princes.    The  highest  dignities  of  Europe  power  declined,  and,  in  practice,  became 

were  the  papa]  and  imperial,  but  the  papal  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  civil 

tiara  waa  the  sun,  the  imperial  crown,  the  authorities.  (See  Reman  CatKotie  Church.) 

moon.     At  this  time,  the  popes  were  gen-  — Hierarchy  'a  also  used  to  denote  a  divis- 


eralty  victorious  ii 

princes.    Urban  II,  Pascha  

cent  III  and  IV,  in  particular,  knew  bow  Dionysius  the  Areopagite   ffialesL   Hit- 

to   maintain   their   superiority    over   the  Torch,  vii).     The  number  of  hierarchies 

princes,  and  to  exercise  a  powerful  infra-  waa  three,  each  subdivided  into  three  or- 

once  on  the  affairs  of  the  European  na-  ders:  hence  Tasso  (Jerusalem  Del.  xviii, 

dons.     The    popes,    however,    were    no  96)  marshals  his  angels  in  three  squadrons, 

more   ambitious   than    the    princes,   and  and  each  squadron  in  three  orders,  and 

only  acted  in  conformity  with  their  char-  Spenser  repeatedly  mentions  the  "urinal 

acter  and  relations,  when  they  attempted  to  tnplicities."     The  first  hierarchy  consisted 

render  the  church  independent  of  the  po-  of  cherubim,  seraphim  and  thrones;   the 

lineal  power,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the  second,  of  dominions,  virtues  and  powers  ; 

state.    Since  the  hierarchy  rested  on  pub-  and  the  third,  of  principalities,  angels  and 

lie   opinion,   it   was  necessary   for  it  to  archangels.     Milton,  to  whose  machinery, 

preserve  this   public    opinion  by  every  in  his  divine  poem,  many  of  the  popular 

means,  and  to  suppress  whatever  threat,  opinions  on  the  subject  may  lie  traced,  often 

ened   to    change    it      It   has,   therefore,  aniide8tothisclasBificatiou;as,forinst»iice, 

exerted  a  pernicious  influence  by  estab-  Th™»,doinui«tioM,prineodi™i,  virtues,  powtn, 

lishing    inquisitions,   and  restricting   the  Hm  my  decree. 

freedom  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the  other  lHus,  also  Ht±res,  islands  of;  in  the 
band,  it  was,  in  early  times,  productive  of  Mediterranean,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
much  good,  by  serving  as  a  point  of  union  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var ; 
to  the  European  nations ;  by  constituting  lat  43°  N.  They  are  four  in  number — 
a  balance  to  the  military  political  power ;  Porteros,"  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  the 
by  frequently  composing  the  differences  island  of  Levant  or  Titan,  of  PoraueroUes, 
of  the  princes,  checking  the  eruption  of  and  of  Ragneaux.  Around  them  fie 
wars,  and  giving  religion  an  influence  some  islets  and  rocks.  Porquerollee  and 
over  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  middle  the  island  of  Levant  are  the  most  impor- 
agM.  From  the  14ilirentiiry.thepa.pacy,  tant  of  the  group.  They  are  generally 
and  with  it  the  hierarchy,  began  gradually  sterile  and  Utile  cultivated.  The  Romans 
to  decline.  This  is  manifested  by  the  called  them  the  golden  islands,  on  account, 
disputes  of  the  popes  with  Philip  the  Fair  it  is  said,  of  their  producing  fine  fruits, 
and  Louis  the  Bavarian,  which  did  not  particularly  oranges.  They  contain  about 
terminate  to  their  advantage,  aa  had  been  1000  inhabitants.  All  the  islands  are  de- 
the  case  before.  To  this  must  be  added  fended  by  forts  and  batteries, 
the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and  Hikkbs;  a  town  of  France,  department 
the  great  schism  which  resulted  in  the  of  the  Var  ;  3|  leagues  from  Toulon, 
councils  of  Pisa  (1409),  Constance  (1414),  1  \  from  the  Mediterranean ;  situated  in  a 
and  Basle  (1431),  where  the  popes  an-  delicious  country,  where  an  almost  con-. 
penned  as  parties  before  a  higher  tribunal;  slant  spring  prevails.  The  air  is  not 
and  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  councils  healthy  during  summer,  on  account  of  the 
ore  superior  to  the  popes.  But  what  was  neighboring  marshes.  Lat.  43°  7'  3"  N. ; 
of  yet  greater  importance,  public  opinion  Ion.  PC  &  .T  E.  Hieres  has  7844  inhab- 
gradually  began  to  alter ;  and,  in  many  itants,  and  carries  on  considerable  com- 
places,  the  doubts  started  by  Wicliflv  meroe  in  olives,  wine,  oranges,  pomegran- 
and  Hubs  found  adherents.  Meanwhile,  ates,  lemons.  There  are  also  salt-works 
the  popedom  and  the  hierarchical  system  in  the  vicinity.  The  beauty  of  the  place 
stood  uninjured  in  its  outward  forma  till  attracts  many  strangers.  The  Romans 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  But,  called  the  place  Aim;  in  the  middle  ages  it 
at  this  time,  the  edifice,  already  tottering,  was  called  JBtiru.  In  the  13th  century,  ma- 
was  vehemently  agitated  by  the  reforma-  ny  crusaders  sailed  from  the  port  of  Hieres. 
□on.  luthatportioiiof  Western  Christen  Hieso  I;  brother  and  successor  of  Ge- 
dom  which  separated  from  Roma,  the  Ion.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
hierarchy  altogether  ceased.  The  Cstho-  Syracuse,  Gelon  conferred  on  Iliero  the 
lie  church  continued,  indeed,  even  after  government  of  Gela,  his  native  place, 
the  reformation,  to  assert  its  hierarchical  and,  on  his  death,  left  him  (B.  C.  478]  a 
pretensions,  but  it  woe  obliged  to  renounce  sceptre,  which  he  had  (so  to  speak)  ran- 
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dered  legitimate  by  hit  virtues.  Iliero's  the  noble  actiooa  which  signalized  the 
reign,  though  lew  glorious  than  the  pre-  remainder  of  his  life.  He  readily  assisted 
ceding,  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  spun-  his  allies  in  their  wan,  and  protected  the 
dor  on  account  of  his  generous  encour-  weaker,  promoted  the  sciences,  and  af- 
agementof  ksaroing,  But  (he  recollection  forded  encouragement  to  scholars  of  all 
of  his  predecessor,  whose  memory  was  kinds.  A  long  sicklies*  which  befell  him, 
highly  revered,  exposed  the  finite  of  Hie-  was  the  main  cause  of  this  attention, 
ro  in  a  strong  light,  in  the  beginning  of  hie  Bince  he  could  no  longer  occupy  himself 
reign,  when  he  conducted,  according  to  with  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  it  was  ue- 
some  historians,  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  cessery  for  him  to  seek  recreation,  he  col- 
Veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  brother  lected  around  him  a  society  of  learned 
alone  repressed  the  discontents  of  his  sub-  men,  in  whose  conversation  he  took  an 
jects.  Dazzled  by  greatness,  corrupted  interest  He  thus  became  acquainted 
by  flattery,  and  suspicious  in  the  extreme,  with  the  pleasures  of  learning,  and,  after 
Iliem  at  first  surrounded  himself  with  for-  his  recovery,  never  ceased  to  value  it 
eignen  and  mercenaries,  fearing  a  rival  in  Hie  court  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
every  one  more  virtuous  and  able  than  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  To 
himself.  Hie  brother  Polyzelua  was  par-  their  intercourse  be  was  indebted  for  the 
ocularly  an  object  of  his  jealousy.  He  improvement  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
was  a  prince  beloved  by  the  people,  who  The  names  of  Simonides  and  Pindar  ap- 
were  accustomed  to  compare  turn  with  pear  among  those  of  his  mast  constant 
Oelon.  Hiero,  therefore,  wished  to  get  companions,  and  show  his  judgment  in  the 
rid  of  him,  and  gave  liim  the  command  selection  of  friends.  When  .fschylus, 
of  the  troops  sent  to  aid  Sybaris  against  jealous  of  the  first  success  of  Sophocles, 
Crotona.  But  Polyzelua,  penetrating  his  left  Greece,  he  betook  himself  to  Hiero,  to 
intentions,  fled  to  the  court  of  his  father-  close  his  days  in  his  kingdom.  Becehyli- 
in-law,Theron,kingof  Agrigentum.  The  des  and  Epicharmus  were  his  intimate 
protection  that  he  enjoyed  here,  was  the  companions.  The  poet  Simouidea  al- 
cause  of  a  war,  which  Hiero  terminated  ways  possessed  a  great  influence  over  the 
by  doing  a  service  to  his  enemy.  The  mind  of  this  prince,  and  constantly  em- 
inhabitants  of  Ilimera  had  been  governed  ployed  it  to  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
tyrannically  by  ThrasydiBus,  son  of  The-  worthy  of  a  sovereign.  Xenophon  would 
ron.  Wearied  with  oppression,  they  pro-  not,  in  his  dialogue  on  (he  qualities  of 
posed  to  Hiero  to  deliver  him  their  city,  kings,  have  placed  words  in  the  mouths 
The  king  of  Syracuse  informed  Tbsrou  <jf  Hiero  ana  Sunoniaes  m  conn-ad icuon 
of  it,  who,  in  consequence,  made  a  propo-  with  their  actions ;  and  the  title  Mem, 
sal  to  terminate  the  differences  subsisting  which  he  gives  to  his  book,  contains  the 
between  them  by  a  permanent  peace,  finest  eulogium  of  this  monarch.  Ac- 
Hiero  received  the  sister  of  the  king  of  cording  to  JElma  and  Pindar,  few  princes 
Agrigentum  in  marriage,  and  Polyzelua  were  In  be  compared  with  him.  Always 
WIS  restored  to  bis  brother's  favor.  With-  ready  to  give  before  he  was  asked,  he 
out  rrmnifwlng  military  talents,  Hiero  placed  no  bounds  to  his  generosity.  He 
ended  with  success  all  the  wan  which  he  was  several  times  victor  id  the  Grecian 
was  obliged  to  undertake.  He  expelled  games.  Pindar  has  celebrated  his  vicio- 
'  the  inhahitaiUi  of  Naxos  and  Catana,  riea :  several  odes  of  this  poet  are  filled 
peopled  both  ■*'  .vith  a  new  colony,  with  his  praises.  Hiero  died  at  Catana, 
gave  the  latter  u  .  name,  .Etna;  and,  467  B.C.,  and  left  the  crown,  which  he 
as  its  founder,  took  the  surname  JEtmrut,  had  worn  11  years,  to  bis  brother  Thrasy- 
laying  claim  to  the  heroic  honors  which  bulus,  who  lost  it,  however,  one  year  after, 
were  accorded  to  those  who  had  found-  His  to  II,  king  of  Syracuse,  reigned 
ed  a  city  whose  population  amounted  to  about  300  years  after  the  former.  His 
10,000  inhabitants.  Boon  after  Hiero's  father,  Hierocles,  claimed  a  descent  from 
death,  the  Catanians  made  themselves  the  family  of  Gelon.  As  Hiero  was  his 
masters  of  their  former  country,  and  ex-  son  by  a  woman  who  was  not  of  a  free 
palled  the  new  settlers,  who  built,  at  a  class,  the  boy  was  exposed,  soon  after  bis 
short  distance  from  Catana,  another  city,  birth,  for  fear  that  the  nobility  of  his  father 
called  Mtna,  and  Catana  resumed  its  prim-  might  be  Bullied.  But,  according  to  Jus- 
itive  name.  Though  some  blemishes  tin,  bees  took  charge  of  him,  und  nour- 
tarnish  the  first  years  of  Hero's  reign,  thia  ished  him  several  days.  The  augurs, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  painful  uncertainty  being  questioned  for  advice  od  the  sub- 
inseparable  from  the  station  he  occupied ;  ject,  answered  that  this  was  the  token  of 
but  be  compensated  for  his  first  faults  by  future    greatness.      Hierocles    therefore 
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took  him  home,  provided  for  his  educa-  in  the  construction  of  military  machines 
tion,  and  afterwards  treated  him  as  his  of  all  kinds,  under  the  direction  of  the 
SOD.  Hieromadea  good  uaeof  tliearteu-  great  Archimedes.  With  the  intention  of 
tion  expended  on  him,  and  applied  him-  surpassing;  the  magnificence  of  all  Other 
self,  with  spirit  and  success,  to  military  kings,  he  built  a  ship,  which  bad  never 
exercises.  He  was,  on  that  account,  die-  been  equalled  for  magnitude  and  splendor, 
tmguished  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epuus,  and,  from  the  description  of  which,  pre- 
who  was  then  master  of  Sicily,  and  who,  served  in  Athensaus,  it  must  have  resem- 
by  leaving  the  island  to  itself,  gave  rise  to  bled  a  floating  city.  But  it  being  dis- 
confusion  aud  anarchy.  The  Syracusans,  covered  that  Sicily  bad  no  harbor  ade- 
acquainted  with  the  -qualities  of  Hiero,  quale  to  the  reception  of  this  immense 
conferred  on  him  the  supreme  command ;  structure,  Hiero  resolved  to  make  apres- 
and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  suhse-  ent  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy ;  and,  as  Egypt 
quently  to  arrive  at  the  royal  dignity,  was  at  that  time  in  want  of  corn,  took  this 
To  procure  partisans,  he  had  connected  opportunity  to  send  at  ■  - 
himself  with  one  of  the  most  influential  grain  to  Alexandria.  H 
families  of  Syracuse,  by  marrying  the  214.  As  his  son  Gelon  died  before  him, 
daughter  of  Leptines.  During  Iliero's  he  left  the  crown,  after  wearing  it  54  years, 
reign  began  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  to  his  grandson  Ilieronymus. 
he  was,  at  first,  an  ally  of  the  Cartbagini-  Hiebodcloi  (holy  minute™).  In  the 
ens,  and  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Ap-  temples  of  the  Greeks  there  was  a  class 
piu«  Claudius,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  youths  and  maidens,  who  were  em- 
of  the  Mamertinee.  He  then  saw  that  the  ployed  in  adorning  tbe  temple,  decorating 
beet  course  for  him  was  to  espouse  the  the  altars  with  wreaths,  and  embroidering 
cause  of  the  Romans,  since  the  victories  and  cleaning  tbe  veils  and  garments  of  tbe 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  could  be  of  statues.  These  maidens  were  culled  jifyn 
no  benefit  to  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  trida  and  ergustmce,  and  the  youths  and 
would  be  likely  to  render  them  dangerous  older  male  ministers  were  called  luocoroi, 
neighbors.  In  order  to  avert  the  war  pusioghori,  kUntphanta  and  daduehtn.  But 
from  his  states,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  the  tneroduioi,  properly  so  called,  are  of  a 
consuls  Otacilius  and  Valerius,  to  offer  a  different  nature.  They  had  their  origin 
Deary  of  peace  and  alliance.  From  this  in  the  Asiatic  worship  of  nature.  The 
time,  he  was  only  an  instrument  in  the  primitive  Asiatics  worshipped  the  sun 
disputes  of  the  two  nations.  Though  he  and  moon.  The  goddess  of  nature,  typi- 
showed  himself  more  favorable  to  the  fied  by  the  latter,  wns  called  Fauui  Urania, 
Romans,  by  providing  them,  during  the  not  in  the  sense  of  tbe  Greeks,  who  under- 
first  Punic  war,  with  necessaries  of  all  stood  by  the  term  supernatural,  heavenly 
kinds,  he  did  not  refuse  the  Carthaginians  beauty:  the  Asiatic  Urania  referred  solely 
tbe  aid  they  asked  in  the  servile  war,  and  to  the  moon  sailing  in  ether ;  and  the 
was  able,  by  his  adroitness,  to  preserve  the  worship  of  this  goddess  of  the  moon,  is 
friendship  of  both.  In  the  period  which  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Assyrian,  Phoenician, 
intervened  between  the  first  Punic  war  Persian,  Cappadocien  Anaitis,  Semiramis, 
and  the  second,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Atarogatis,  Taurooolus,  and  to  that  of  Cy- 
the  government  He  enacted  wise  laws,  bele.  In  the  rudest  times  of  antiquity, 
and  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  happi-  young  giris  were  sacrificed  as  victims  in 
neas  of  bis  subjects.  Tbe  encouragement  the  worship  of  this  goddess,  who  required 
winch  he  extended  to  agriculture  enriched  the  most  beautiful  firstlings.  Afterwards, 
him  and  doubled  the  revenues  of  the  female  slaves  were  substituted,  who  were 
state.  He  kept  bis  word  pledged  to  his  either  presented  to  the  great  goddess  of 
allies,  and,  when  the  Romans  underwent  heaven  and  nature,  for  her  temple  halls 
a  total  defeat  from  Hannibal,  at  Thiasy-  and  pleasure  groves,  or  were  purchased  by 
mene,  Hiero  proffered  them  provisions,  her  ministers.  These  were  obliged,  in  her 
men  and  aims,  and  sent  them  a  golden  honor,  to  surrender  themselves,  on  the 
victoria,  330  pounds  in  weight,  which  annual  festivals,  to  the  desires  of  the  pil- 
tbey  accepted  as  a  happy  augury.  This  grime  and  woishippeiB  of  the  goddess. 
kind  attention  consolidated  the  league  be-  The  male  Maodidoi  were  youth*  who 
tween  Rome  and  Syracuse ;  and  even  the  lacerated  themselves  with  juggling  fanati- 
loas  of  the  battle  of  Canna?,  which  was  cism,  and,  in  a  fury,  whirled  round  in  cir- 
foDowed  by  the  defection  of  all  the  other  cles,  like  the  Turkish  and  Indian  fakirs. 
allies  of  Rome,  did  not  shake  his  fidelity.  Strabo  speaks  of  6000  hkroddoi,  male  and 
Hiero  was  not  merely  employed  in  the  female,  in  the  sacred  environs  of  the  tern- 
erection  of  temples  and  palaces,  but  also  pie  of  tbe  Comanian  goddess  of  nature, 
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in  Cappadocia.  In  every  temple  of  the  we  shall  treat  only  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
Phcenician -Carthaginian  Urania,  even  in  glyphics,  intending  to  return  to  the  gen- 
the  temples  of  the  Ephesian  and  Phrygian  era!  subject  in  the  article  Writing.  We 
Diana,  mora  were  female  slavea,  who  were  shall  also  there  speak  of  the  interesting 
called,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  btnoth  Mexican  hieroglyphic,  the  original  of 
( i.  a,  young  maidens),  whence  the  name  which  ■  in  the  Eecurial,  and  a  Spanish 
Vtuut  Uaaid  to  have  been  derived.  The  version  of  which  wbh  translated  into  Eng- 
worahip  of  that  goddess  was  imported  liah  by  Purcnas  (History  of  the  Empire 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  here,  as  well  of  Mexico,  with  Notes  and  Explanations, 
an  in  the  fimiuus  temple  ef  Venus,  on  in  part  iii  of  Purchas'a  Pilgrimages);  yet 
mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  we  find  troops  of  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  cursorily 
hitroduloi  who  were  courtesans,  and  had  mum  of  the  principal  stages  in  the  devei- 
to  add  all  that  they  acquired  by  their  mer-  opementof  that  moat  admirable  art,  writ- 
cenary  charms  to  the  treasury  of  the  tem-  ing,  in  order  to  understand  to  which  of 
pie.  More  thanone  temple  of  Venus  (among  them  the  Egyptianart  of  writing  (hiero- 
others,  that  in  Samoa}  was  built  by  funds  glyphics)  belongs.  Man  love*  the  past, 
thus  acquired.  We  still  possess,  on  the  Whether  prosperous  or  adverse  events 
fragments  of  the  frieze  of  a  temple,  and  have  marked  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
on  two  triangular  candelabra  vases,  repre-  wishes  to  remember  them,  and  wishes 
sentotionB  of  these  servants  of  Venus,  them  to  be  remembered  by  his  children. 
which  were  formerly  considered  Spartan  This  reeling  is  one  of  those  innate  desires 
dancers,  but  in  which  the  acutenese  of  which  Providence  implanted  deep  in  the 
Zoega  detected  the  true  tutmdvioi.  They  human  mind,  which  elevates  man  above 
are  represented  in  a  graceful  attitude,  the  brutes,  and  which  is  intimately  con- 
standing  on  their  toes,  in  a  dancing  post-  netted  with  the  consciousness  that  be 
lion,  both  arms  gracefully  raised,  and  turn-  does  not  standalone,  but  belongs  to  a  hu- 
ing  their  slender  bodies  to  the  seducing  man  society,  and  not  only  to  the  present, 
movements  of  their  sacred  dance.  Their  but  also  to  the  past  and  the  future.  Who 
dress  consists  only  of  a  short  garment,  b  so  stupid  as  not  to  desire  to  know  what 
gathered  with  a  girdle,  and  is  composed  his  parents  did,  and  to  inform  his  children 
of  the  most  delicate  and  transparent  bys-  of  what  he  has  done  ?  What  was,  then, 
sua.  hardly  reaching  the  knee.  The  arms  the  expedient  which  at  first  offered  itself 
and  legs  are  entirely  naked  ;  on  their  feet  to  man  to  enable  him  to  commemorate 
they  have  sandals  tightly  laced ;  and,  on  events,  to  fix,  as  it  ware,  the  evanescent 
then-  hair,  bound  together  in  a  simple  act  ?  We  answer,  the  picture,  the  pnysi- 
knot,  they  have  a  wreath,  curiously  col  representation  of  the  event  What 
woven  of  long,  straight,  radiating  leaves  can  be  more  natural,  for  instance,  than  a 
or  stalks,  which,  differing  altogether  from  rude  delineation  of  water,  and  persons 
the  head  attire  of  the  Grecian  women,  drowning,  if  men  wish  to  record  a  great 
seems  to  indicate  a  foreign,  Asiatic  origin,  inundation  ?  This  mode  of  writing,  mix- 
Though  the  term  Mrroduloi  was,  perhaps,  ed  with  very  few  symbolical  or  conven- 
still  unpro&ned  in  the  earliest  tunes  of  tionol  dgnm,  is,  to  the  present  day,  in  use 
Greece,  when  Locrisn  maidens  were  sent  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
to  Dium  as  a  tribute  for  the  worship  of  Witness  their  descriptions  of  bard—  on 
Pallas,  it  subsequently  denoted  those  well  burfiuo  skins,  or  the  directions  which  one 
known  servants  of  Venus,  with  whom  hunting  party  gives  to  others,  or  their  in- 
lontaand  Cyprus  supplied  Greece  Proper,  scriptions  upon  graves,  explaining  why 
Hix&OBLTrffics  (from  the  Greek  !<*>  and  when  certain  persona  were  shun. 
y>.  ■  ft,  sacred  engraving)  was  applied  by  Pktuie-writing— we  mean  here  actual  pic- 
ancient  writers  exclusively  to  the  oculp-  tures,  executed,  however,  for  the  purpose 
hire  and  inscriptions  on  public  monu-  of  commemorating  an  event,  and  not 
ments  in  Egypt,  because  it  wsa  thought  as  works  of  art— exists  among  oil  but  the 
that  they  were  intelligible  only  to  the  most  savage  tribes,  an  ancient  and  modern 
priests,  and  those  who  ware  initiated  in  writers  amply  prove.  But  it  is  plain,  that, 
their  mysteries ;  but,  in  modem  times,  the  if  certain  events  occur  often,  a  certain 
worahaslieenusedtbranypidiire-tDrtmux,-  sign,  simpler  than  e    —   '                   ' 


representation  of  the  event,  will  be  adopt - 

representations    of    visible   on-  ed;  for  instance,  to  designate  a  bottle,  only 

j~.~..    Thus  we  speak  of  Mexican  liiero-  a  few  dead  bodies,  and,  in  course  of  time, 

glyphics,   waving   the   idea    of  sacred,  perhaps,  only  two  arrows  will  be  drawn ; 

which  the  name  implies  according  to  its  or,  to  indicate  a  victory,  the  head  of  the 

etymology.     In   this    article,    however,  conquered  general  will  he  represented  at 
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the  feel  of  the  conqueror,  with  a  plant  and  less  similar  to  the  original  ayntho), 

peculiar  to  the  conquered  country  (as  is  until  at  last  it  in  no  longer  lobe  recognised 

the   case   in  the   Mexican   hieroglyphics  as  the  picture  of  an  object,  but  takes  the 

above-mentioned).  Thus  men  would  won  character  of  a  mere  conventional  sign, 

arrive    at    symbolical    and    conventional  This  is  the  esse  with  most  of  the  signs  of 

hieroglyphics,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  Chinese  writing,  which  no  one  could 

if  for  no  other  reason ;  but,  as  their  ideas  recognise  as  pictures  of  the  objects  for 

enlarge,  they  become  desirous  to  repre-  which    they    were    originally     intended, 

sent  invisible  things,  ideas ;  for  instance,  We  have  thus  traced  writing  to  the  stage 

in  order   to  reckon    time,    the    natural  in  which   eigne  representing  the  object 

month  would  probably  be  designated  by  itself,  symbols  designating  the  object  by 

a  moon  (in   many  languages  the  words  association  of  ideas,  and  conventional  or 

euMirt  and  moon   are  related),    and    the  arbitrary   characters,   are    used  together, 

number  of  them  by  points.      But  man  Of  this  manner  of  writing  we  Mill  find 


goes  farther;  he  wishes  to  express  ab-  instances  among  the   roost   civilized   na- 

etnet  ideas,  such  as  power ;  and  what  is  lions.     The  Germans  use  a  f,  in  works 

more  natural  than  that  be  should  desig-  where  the  saving  of  space  is  important, 

uate  this  idea   by  some  familiar  object,  tor  the  word  diaL    This  is  an  instance  of 

which  most  strongly  suggests  the  notion  symbolical  hieroglyphics,  the  cross  indi- 

of  strength  or  power,  as,  for  instance,  the  eating  death,  either  because  it  was  gener- 

picture  of  a  Hon?    Thus  he  arrives  at  the  ally  planted  upon  graves,  or  because  it 

symbolical  hieroglyphics.      The    art    of  called  to  mind  the  death  of  Him,  whose 

writing  takes  the  some  course  which  we  death  is  most  important.      In  the  same 

suppose    language    to    have    previously  way,  they  write    □  wl,  for  (guars  unlet, 

taken ;  that  is,  it  begins  with  concrete  oh-  This  is  a  figurative  hieroglyphic.      The 

jeeta,  and  goes  on  to  abstractions— a  course  Atlas  of  Las  Cases  (Le  Sage)  is  full  of 

which  can  be  traced,  in  many  instances,  symbolical,    figurative  and   conventional, 

in   all     original    languages.      Language  or,  as  they  should  rather  be  called,  icrbitru- 

is  first  concrete,  then  symbolical,  then  ah-  ry  htero/flupkiet.     In  what  way  the  hu- 

stracL    All  nations,  at  a  certain  stage  of  man  mind  made  the  next  great  step  of 

their  existence,  speak  symbolically  ;  and  designating  the  grammatical  forms,  for  in- 

the  language  of  poetry,  in  all  ages,»sym-  stance,  by  adding  to  a  hieroglyphic  the  feui- 

bolicaL     How  many  instances  do  we  not  mine  or  plural  sum  (or,  as  we  should  call 

find  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa-  it,  the  .termination),  we  sbau  treat  of  more 

mem  ?      And    if   Pythagoras,  when    he  fully  in  the  article  Writing.     After  the  hu- 

says, "  During  the  storm,  go  and  worship  man  mind  has  reached  the  point  above- 

the  echo,"  means  Rdxrt  U>  toiihide  dto-ing  mentioned  in  the  formation  of  signs,  it 

Mi  contention,  the  whole  phrase  is  syin-  has  two  ways  of  farther  progress.      It 

bolicnL  This  circumstance,  which  springs,  may  either  generalize  the  sisn,  or  general - 

at  the  same  time,  from   disposition   and  ize  the  thing  signified  by  me  sign.    The 

necessity  (because  the  human  mind  can-  first  mode  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians, 

not  elevate  itself  immediately  to  abstrac-  Thus  the  sign  of  an  eagle,  which,  m  the 

BOB,  but  can  reach  it  only  by  gradual  gen-  Coptic,  that  is,  the  Egyptian   language, 

eralizatSDn),  is  of  great  assistance  to  man  was  called  oftom,  was  used  by  the  Egyp- 

wben  his  efforts  to  express  himself  by  tiara  for  the  sound  A  in  general    The 

visible  sip*  have  reached  the  stage  above-  other  direction  was  taken  by  the  Chinese, 

mentioned.    An  eye,  with  a  sceptre  be-  who  founded  their  an  of  writing  on  the 

neath,would  not  be  understood  ao  easily  to  analogy  of  ideas.     Thus,  for  instance,  all 

[  present,  as  it  was  by  the  the  words  which  express  manual  labor  or 

,  ..ibolical  hieroglyphics  must  occupation,  are  composed,  in  their  written 

produce  conventional :  they  language,  of  die  character  which  repre- 

are,  indeed,  conventional   themselves,  as  sects  the  word  hand,  with  some  other,  ex  - 

'  not  the  only  one  by  pressire  of  the  partir  '  ~ 


boKiediUoiy  t 
are,  indeed,  e 


tended  to  be  designated, 
expressed;  and,  besides,  a  sign  which  is    employed.     Plato  telk 


erne    generation,  may  be    secretary  to  the  Egyptian  king  Thanius, 
mal  for  the  next.     Be-    invented  the  alphabet,  and  ChanrpotlioD 


merely  o        _ 

sides,  the  more  men  have  to  writu,  the  less  has  actually  discovered  that  the  Egyptians 

time  can  they  bestow  on  their  writing,  had    a    kind    of    hieroglyphic    writing, 

and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  symbol  which  was  merely  phonetic,  that  is,  was 

gradually  expresses  more  and  more  the  composed  of  a  series  of  signs  not  having 

general  ides,  the  sign  itself  becomes  less  reference  to  the  objects  represented,  but 
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merely  to  the  Bounds  of  the  words  nX-  thai  their  signs  designate  immediately 
pressed.  Thua  the  figurative  signs  passed  ideas);  and  the  learned  Remusst  men- 
over  into  mere  phonetic  characters.  This  lions  the  lively  effect  of  the  Chinese  pic- 
was  not  only  the  case  in  Egyptian  writing :  lure-writing,  in  comparison  to  that  of  our 
the  names  of  the  letters  ot  the  Hebrew  conventional  signs.  We  can  easily  be 
alphabet  lead  us  to  suppose  a  similar  lieve  him.  Suppose  the  Chinese  to  de- 
transformation.  We  quote  the  following  signals  the  word  tj/rant  by  a  sign  which 
passage  from  a  note  of  professor  Moses  their  well  executed  writing  should  show 
Stuart  to  hta  son'n  translation  of  J.  G.  H.  to  be  derived  from  a  tiger.  But  the  dif 
Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Sys-  ference,  in  common  cases,  is  not  probably 
tem  of  H.  Champollion,  Jr.  (Boston,  so  great  as  at  first  appears.  In  general, 
1830).  "  One  need  only  to  read  the  in-  if  we  read  a  book,  the  signs  do  not  sug- 
terpreiation  of  the  name*  of  the  Hebrew  gest  to  us  the  Bounds  which  they  repre- 
ulphabet  successively,  in  order,  to  believe  sent,  and  then  the  idea  (though  this  is  the 
thai,  originally,  there  was  some  analogy  case  with  children  and  illiterate  people, 
between  the  shape  of  the  respective  let-  who  ore  accustomed  to  read  loud,  or,  at 
ten,  and  the  objects  by  whose  names  they  least,  moving  the  lips,  a  proof  thai,  to 
ore  called.  For  example,  beginning  with  them,  the  characters  actually  represent 
the  alphabet)  we  proceed  thus:  or,  houie,  the  sounds),  but,  from  habit,  the  word 
camel,  hollow,  hoot,  armor,  trmieliinff-terip,  suggests  an  idea.  If  we  read,  lor  instance, 
gtrotnt,  hand,  hollao-hand,  ox-goad,  water,  a  word  like  loedmeH,  the  idea  which  it 
jw,  prop,  eye,  month,  tertteh-toaut,  tar,  represents  is  not  produced  within  us  by 
head,  tooth,  crou.  These  .make  out  the  the  slow  process  that  the  characters  for 
whole  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews ;  love  remind  us  of  the  sound  love,  and  then 
and  no  one  can  well  suppose  that  these  of  the  idea,  next  li  of  lovely,  and,  at 
names  rather  than  others  wesa  given  to  last,  net*  of  the  sound,  and  the  general 
the  letters,  except  on  account  of  some  re-  meaning  of  this  syllable,  and  then  the 
semblance  between  them  and  the  objects  whole  word  of  the  sound  lovdinett,  and  . 
which  bore  these  names.  That  the  re-  the  idea  which  this  sound  is  intended  to 
semblances  to  these  respective  objects  are  convey  ;  but  the  whole  word  presents  it- 
not  found  in  the  present  Hebrew  alpha-  self  as  one  sign  to  the  eye,  and  suggests,  at 
bet,  is  no  argument  against  the  position ;  once,  the  idea  of  lovdbuu.  Now,  gener- 
for  all  critics  are  agreed  that  the  ancient  ally  speaking,  there  is  probably  the  same 
Hebrew  letters  have  exchanged  their  process  in  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  in  corn- 
forms  for  those  of  a  later  alphabet,"  &c.  mon  cases.  He  sees  the  sign,  and  it  pro- 
So  far  professor  Stuart.  Before  we  give  duces,  at  once,  the  idea.  We  nay  ra- 
the system  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  mark,  too,  as  on  advantage  of  our  mode 
according  to  Champol  lion's  ingenious  dis-  of  writing,  that  the  etymology  of  a  word 
coveries,  one  remark  may  be  allowed  to  frequently  has  a  wonderful  effect  en  us, 
us.  In  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  the  particularly  in  original  languages,  as 
course  which  the  Chinese  bave  token  Greek  or  German,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
may  be  considered  mora  philosophical  tent,  in  derivative  languages,  as  Italian 
than  that  of  the  invention  ascribed  to  and  English.  With  these  reservations, 
Thotli,  the  former  being  founded  on  the  we  may  allow,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the 
combination  of  ideas,  and  the  latter  on  Chinese  writing  muy  have  a  much  supe- 


r  view  visible  image  of  the  thing  signified, 

of  the  matter  (a  Chinese,  of  course,  would  impressions  received  by  the  eye  am  al- 

differ  from  us),  much  the  more  important,  moat  always  much  mora  lively  than  those 

By  about  40  signs  we  are  able  to  express  conveyed  by  sounds.    A  ploy,  read  in  a 

almost  every  sound,  and,  through  them,  room,  does  not  excite  our  sorrow  or  our 

every  idea  in  its  various  shades  (and,  with  mirth  so  much  as  if  we  see  it  represented, 

most  languages,  from  SG  to  37  signs  are  and  a  hundred  things  may  well  be  said  or 

"  '  at),  whilst  the  Chinese  have  10,000  written,  which  would  be  considered  high- 


characters  in  common  use.    Our  system  ]y  improper  or  disgusting  if  painted  or 

has  become  much  the  most  abstract,  and  drawn.     This  explains  what  Champol- 

with  this  the  Chinese  reproach  it,  when  lion  says  of  the  remarkable  effect  which 

they  Bay,  "That  which  enters  the  mind  of  hieroglyphics  have  on  one  who  under- 

a    European    enters    through    the    ear"  stands  them,  because  they  include   both 

(meaning     that     our     letters     represent  symbolic  and  phonetic  characters. — We 

sounds),  "while  what  enters  the  mind  of  a  will  now  give  a  survey  of  the  hieroglyph- 

Chiuese  enters  through  the  eye"  (meaning  ic  system.    The  characters  used  by  the 
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ancient  Egyptians,  before  their  conversion  phiijiie  (Paris,  1824),  divisible  into  three 
to  Christianity  (after  which  they  adopted  distinct  classes:  1. figurative  signs,  such  as 
the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a  few  supple*  were  the  images  of  the  things  expressed ; 
mentary  letters),  were  threefold:  1.  hiero-  3.  symbolic;  3.  phonetic,  or  expressive 
-4vphic ;  3.  hieratic ;  3.  demotic.  The  of  sound.  At  a  biter  period,  probably,  a 
first  were  composed  of  images  of  visible  fourth  class  was  brought  into  use ;  that  of 
objects;  the  second,  of  rude  and  indistinct  enigmatical  symbols,  derived  either  from 
outlines  of  the  whole,  or  of  pans  of  such  some  very  remote  affinity  between  the 
hnageHjand  the  third,  of  a  still  farther  re-  object  represented  and  the  idea  implied, 
duction  of  such  outlines  in  a  similar  or  formed  by  a  combination  of  different 
'  manner.  The  first  kind,  from  which  the  figures,  apparently  incapable  of  being 
others  were  derived,  was  originally  a  real  thus  united.  We  will  mention  here,  in 
pieti  ire- writing,  representing  ideas  by  the  outset,  that  Champollion'a  object,  in 
their  visible  images  when  possible,  or  by  the  work  above  referred  to,  is  to  demon 
obvious  symbols  when  any  direct  repre-  strata  the  six  following  important  points : 
seulation  was  impossible.  This  mode  of  1.  That  the  phonetic-  bieroglyphical  ul- 
writing  is  only  suited  for  a  nation  in  the  phabet  can  be  applied  with  success  to  the 
first  stages  of  civilization,  and  man  would  legends  of  every  epoch  indiscriminately ; 
soon  discover  some  more  complicated,  2.  Which  is,  in  fact,  the  consequence 
but  more  perfect  mode  of  representing  of  the  first  statement,  that  this  phonetic 
what  is  usually  expressed  by  words,  of  alphabet  is  the  true  key  of  the  whole 
speaking,  in  short,  by  means  of  visible  bieroglyphical  system ; 
signs.  But  words  are  combinations  of  3.  That  the  ancient  Egyptians  con- 
sounds,  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  etantlv  employed  this  alphabet  to  repre- 
to  devise   some   method    of    expressing  sent  the  Bounds  of  the  words  in  their  Ian 


sounds.    As  soon  as  such  a  device  was  guage; 

adopted,  any  combination  of  sounds,  that  4.  That  an  nierogiypmcai  legenos  ana 

is,  any  word,  whether  the  name  of  a  visi-  inscriptions  are  composed  principally  of 

ble  objector  of  a  mere  abstraction,  could  signs  purely  alphabetical; 

be  immediately  represented  to  the  eye.  5.  That  these  alphabetical  signs  were 

The  Egyptians,  who  were,  as  every  day  of  three  different  kinds,  the  demotic,  bie- 

ahows  more  clearly,  the  most  civilized  of  rune   and  the  hieroglyphics),  strictly  so 

all  nations  known  to  us  at  a  very  remote  called ;  and, 

period,  arrived   at  this  point  very  early.  6.  That  the  principles  of  the  arnphic 

known  hieroglyphics,  such  as  immediate-  -which  he  proves  by  a  great  variety  of 
ry  suggested  some  word  of  frequent  oc-  applications  and  examples,  are  precisely 
currence,  and  used  them  to  express  the  those  which  were  in  use  among  the  on- 
initial   sound    of  that  word,   or,  as  we  cient  Egyptians. 

should  say,  its  first  letter.    The  more  aim-  As  all   visible  objects,  with  all  then 

pie  outlines  or  fragments  of  these  hiero-  parts,  and  in  almost  any  position,  besides 

giyphica,  used  in  the  hieratic  character,  an  endless  variety  of  arbitrary  combina- 

would  therefore  have  the  appearance,  as  tions,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  hiero- 

woll  as  perform  the  functions,  of  letters ;  glypbic  draughtsman,  it  might,  at  first,  be 

and,  when  rounded  off  into  the  demotic,  supposed  that  the  number  of  the  charac- 

enietolographic,  enchorial  (a.  v.),  or  run-  ten  would  be  almost  unlimited ;  but  the 

rung-hand,  would  lose  all  resemblance  to  necessity  of  limitation   must  soon  have 

the  figures  from  which  they  were  originally  been  felt,  for,  unless  the  sense  assigned  to 

derived.    It  is  plain  that  these  last  charac-  each  character  was  fixed,  the  reader  would 

ters  might  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  be  lost  in  vague  conjectures,  and,  unless 

hieroglyphics,  or  other  symbols,  from  the  the  number  of  characters  was  confined 

facility  with  which   they  were   formed,  within  certain  bounds,  no  memory  could 

We  shall  see  that  they  actually  did  so,  for  retain    them    all.     The   whole   number 

the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.    Thus  the  therefore  observed   by  M.  Champollion, 

demotic  characters  were,  as  has  been  now  after    more  than  20   years*   study,    was 

settled  beyond  doubt,  nearly,  if  not  strict-  only  864,  of  which   perhaps    some    are 

ly,  alphabetical.     The  hieroglyphic  char-  duplicates.      He    arranges   them  in   the 

acter  was  thus  rendered  capable  of  ex-  IS  following  classes : 
pressing  sounds,  and  consequently  words, 

independently  of  pictured  signs.    These       Celestial  bodies, 10 

signs    ore,    according    to    Champollion's  Human  figures  in  various  positions,  120 

great  work,  Precis  an  Syttime  tliirttgiy^  Human  limbs,  taken  separately,  .  .    CO 
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Wild  quadrupeds, 24  pollkxi  has  met  with  only  one  excepnou 

Domestic  quadrupeds, 10  in  a  hieroglyphics!  MS.  in  the  royal  col- 
Limbs  of  animals, S3  lection ;  the  figures,  therefore,  form  a  sort 

Birds,  either  whole  or  in  parts, ...    90  of  procession,  and  seem,  from  their  rela- 

Fisbes, 10  tive  position,  to  be  connected  with  each 

Reptiles,  either  whole  or  in  parts,    30  other.     The  figurative,  or,  as  they  are 

Insects, 14  called  by  the  English,  the  purr  hderogh/ph- 

Vegetablea,  plants,  flowers  and  t      ~q  ie»,  L  e,  the  images  of  the  things  signified, 

fruits, $  occur  often  either  in   an  entire  or  an 

Buildings, 34  abridged  but  intelligible  form ;  and  some 

Furniture, 100  of  that  class  were  often  used  merely  to 

Coverings    for    feel    and    legs,  1  determine  the  sense  of  the  preceding  fig- 

head-dresses,   weapons,  oma-  >     80  urea,  just  as  capital  letters  are  employed 

mente  and  sceptres, J  by  us  to    distinguish  proper  names  or 

Tools  and  instruments  of  various  (    ,u  words  of  peculiar  importance.     This  was 

sorts, S  me  more  nnoessary  among  the  Egyptians, 

Vases,  cups,  and  the  like, 30  as  their  names  were  all  significant,  and  li- 

Geometrical  figures, .........    90  aide  to  be  taken  as  such,  unless  accompa- 

PantMtic  forms, 50  nied  by  some  indication  of  their  peculiar 

Total  .  .  .  864  aae~  ^"ne  hieroglyphic  of  manor  womtm, 
*  =  god  or  godde&t,  was  consequently  subjoin 
The  figures  were  arranged  in  columns,  ed,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  person  or 
vertical  or  horizontal,  and  grouped  to-  deity  named.  Thus  the  diameters  ex 
gethcr,  as  circumstances  required,  so  as  pressing  Jbitmon  mat,  when  alone,  signify 
to  leave  no  spaces  unnecessarily  vacant,  Beloved by  Jimmon ;  but,  when  followed  by 
which  of  course  would  often  have  hap-  that  which  stands  for  man,  represent  a 
pened,  had  they  written  their  signs  sue-  proper  name,  which  the  Greek  would 
cessi? ely,  as  we  do  our  letters,  since  the  probably  have  expressed  by  PhUatn- 
sigtis  differ  so  much  in  shape  and  size,  men  or  Jhnmnnophdus :  temple,  image. 
Here  we  must  remember  that  the  hiero-  statue,  child,  asp,  and  monumental  pil- 
glyphic  writing  is  eminently  monumental,  lar  were,  in  like  manner,  expressed  by 
Its  speck]  use  was  in  inscriptions  (hat  figures,  evidently  representing  the  things 
were  engraved  or  sculptured  upon  public  meant.  In  the  bass-reliefs  at  Hedinet-tabu, 
■  *M*"  **  *■  "lso  found  executed  in  the  scribe  recording  a  victory,  has  a  hand 
similar  ways,  upon  objects  which  p»n»  -™i.  -dphm,  mprcaring  OOOO,  ptacea  in 
the  religious  or  domestic  usages  of  ancient  the  hieroglyphic  column  over  lua  head, 
Egypt  It  is  delineated  in  numerous  plainly  indicating  3000  hands  of  men,slain 
manuscripts  ;  also  on  the  wooden  coffins  or  conquered  in  battle.  Above  this  is  the 
of  the  mummies,  and,  finally,  upon  harder  figure  of  a  man,  followed  by  1000,  evi- 
subetances,  such  as  baked  orenamelled  dently  signifying  1000  prisoners  taken, 
earth,  &c  Hence,  both  from  the  nature  [Prvat,  pi.  xix,  fig.  1,  3.)  The  figure  or 
of  the  signs  employed,  and  from  the  situ-  outline  of  a  boat,  followed  by  a  line,  sig- 
ations  in  which  they  were  chiefly  used,  nifying  n  (i.  e.,  of),  and  the  name  of  a 
the  hieroglyphic  writing  is  a  species  of  goo,  signifies  the  vessel  of  that  god  in 
painting,  and  the  reason  of  the  rule  just  which  his  image  or  shrine  was  earned  on 
stated,  is  therefore  easy  In  be  conceived,  solemn  occasions.  Sun,  moon,  tUtr,  rcs- 
Beajity  of  appearance  was  never  forgot-  ad,  tenia,  bed,  bull,  too/,  tittrum,  juh, 
ten,  and  Champollion,  in  his  letters  from  gooie,  tortoise,  ox,  cote,  calf,  haunch,  <m- 
Egypt,  dwells  on  the  fine  appearance  of  telopt,  bote,  arrow,  ditli,  aOar,  censer,  JUne- 
these  various  objects,  executed  with  ad-  er-pot,  enebtvn,  chapel,  shrine,  &c, 
mirable  exactness,  and  often  painted  with  are  among  die  words  expressed  hiero- 
colors,  which  still  continue  very  bright,  glyphically,  by  images  of  the  objects 
The  general  order  in  which  the  charac-  themselves.  These  hieroglyphics,  there- 
ten  are  to  be  perused,  is  shown  by  the  di-  fore,  are  called,  by  Champollion,  Jfetmffw 
rectiou  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  their  proper.  Other  terms,  such  as  tfcy  or 
heads  are  invariably  turned  towards  the  jfrmroiMf,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
reader,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  gods,  are  rendered  by  very  obvious  sym  - 
that  side  of  the  tablet  at  which  the  in-  bols,  still  in  some  degree  representing  the 
script  ion  begins,  whether  it  be  right  or  object  expressed,  at  least,  according  to  the 
left,  for  either  was  admissible  in  (he  pare  notions  and  dogmas  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
hieroglyphic,  though  not  iu  the  demotic  the  former,  by  the  section  of  a  ceiling, 
character.    To  this  general  rule,  Cham-  with  or  without  stare  subjoined ;  the  latter, 
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by  an  outline  of  the  animals  sacred  to  the  mortal,  that  some  particular  animal  enjoy- 
deity  to  be  represented.  These  are  term-  ed  the  protection  of  a  particular  god. 
ed  figurative  conventional.  Sometimes  .  Even  at  present,  in  many  Christina  coun- 
only  part  of  the  object  to  be  repreeented  trice,  certain  fimwlf  are  believed  to  be 
is  painted  or  engraved,  as  the  plan  of  a  under  the  particular  protection  of  certain 
house,  instead  of  a  house  itself.  Tbeae  saints ;  certain  animals,  too,  are  used  in 
hieroglyphics  are  called  figurative  abridged.  pajntingH,  as  symbolical  accompaniments 
Abstract  ideas,  however,  could  not  well  of  apostles  antt  saints.*  Now  the  Egyp- 
be  expressed  by  images  of  risible  objects;  tians,  in  writing  their  hieroglyphics,  put 
and  metaphors,  common  in  spoken  Ian-  the  bead  of  this  animal  upon  the  statue, 
guage,  when  clothed  in  a  risible  form,  instead  of  putting  it  by  the  side  of  it,  as 
gave  birth  to  a  second  class  of  hiero-  the  owl  is  placed,  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
""  ,t  of  images  used  in  it  sym-  side  of  Minerva  ;  thus  the  figure  of  a 
These  are  the  characters  man, with  the  head  of  a  ram,  signified  Ju- 
generally  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  when  piter  Amman  ;  with  the  head  of  a  hawk, 
they  speak  of  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  cir-  the  god  Pkrt ;  with  the  head  of  a  jackal, 
ctimstance  that  they  are,  from  their  nature,  Anuois,  and  so  on.  The  gods  were  also 
more  abstruse  and  difficult  of  interprela-  represented,  by  leaving  out  altogether  die 
tion,  was  the  occasion  of  the  prevalent  figure,  and  exhibiting  only  the  sacred  oni- 
but  mistaken  notion,  that  all  the  figures  mal,  with  some  of  the  divine  attributes, 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  strictly  Thus  a  hawk,  with  a  circle  on  its  head, 
symbolical— tin  error  which  led  the  learn-  signifies  Phrt  ;  a  ram,  having  its  horns 
ed  world,  for  so  many  centuries,  to  such  surmounted  by  a  feather,  or,  more  gene- 
extravagant  and  contradictory  interprela-  rally,  by  a  circle,  Cnvphts,  &c.  Lastly, 
Dons.  Almost  all  the  figures  of  speech  there  is  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics  for  the 
are,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  placed  be-  Egyptian  gods,  which  we  may  call  either 
fore  the  eye  by  this  class  of  hieroglyph-  symbolic  or  enigmatical ;  such  a 
ica.  "  Two  arms  stretched  up  towards  for  Osiris ;  an  obelisk  for  Jupiter . 
heaven"  expressed  the  word  offering  ;  "  a  a  nSometer,  for  the  god  Phtha.     Spineto 


"  Two  arms  stretched  up  towards  for  Osiris ;  an  obelisk  for  Jupiter  Amman  ; 

in"  expressed  the  word  offering  ;  "  a  a  nHotneter,  for  the  god  Phtha.     Spineti 

r  with  some  grains  of  incense,"  ado-  (see  lecture  iv,  of  his  valuable  Lectures  at 

ration ;  "  a  man  throwing  arrows,"  haituU.  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphicji,  &,c,  Lou 
These  instances,  therefore,  furnish  exam-  don,  1829)  ascribes  these  hieroglyphical 
pies  of  synecdoches.  Metonymies  are  ex-  representations  of  the  deities  to  the  sacred 
hibited  in  "  a  crescent,  with  its  horns  beat  dread  which  all  Oriental  nations,  and  even, 
down,"  for  month  {Horapolla,  II,  12);  in"  a  in  some  degree,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
pencil  and  a  palette,"  or  "  a  reed  and  an  had  of  pronouncing  the  names  of  the 
inkstand,"  for  writer,  writing,  letter,  &c.  gods.  "And  although  we  find,"  he  says, 
The  "  bee,"  to  signify  an  obedient  people ;  "  these  mystic  names  expressed  phoneti- 
"  fore-quarters  of  a  hou,"  Mr  strength  ;  "a  tally  in  the  hieroglyphical  legends,  yet 
hnwkonthe  wing,"  for  the  wind ;  "anasp,"  we  are  to  remember  that  the  characters 
for  power  of  life  and  death;  are  so  many  themselves  were  coundered  as  sacred,  and 
metaphors  symbolically  expressed.  As  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  employed  in  reli- 
eve are  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  gious  matters.  This  is  so  true,  that  in  all 
ancient  notions,  prejudices,  &c.,  and  documents  written  in  the  demotic  or  coin- 
therefore  with  many  of  their  associations  mon  characters  of  the  country,  the 
hthe 


prejudices,     &c.,    and  documents  written  in  thedemotic  o 

uy  of  their  associations  mon  characters  of  the  country,  the 

„  ideas,  and  with  the  tranaitionsof  mean-  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  invariably 
ing  which  many  signs  must  have  under-  written  symbolically;  just  as  the  Jews  never 
gone,  this  class  is  the  one  which  will  ait-  wrote  at  full  length  the  ineffable  name  of 
ways  cause  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  de-  Jehovah,  but  always  expressed  it  by  a  short 
cipherer.  An  ancient  Egyptian  writer,  mark,  which  they  pronounced  AdonaL" 
HonpoUo  (7, 20),  tells  us,  that  paternity  Champollion  openly  asserts  that  the  Egyp- 
and  the  world  were  expressed  by  the  dans  wrote  the  names  of  their  principal 
figure  of  a  "  beetle ;"  maternity  by  a  "vul-  deity,  at  least,  in  one  way,  and  pronounc- 
ture."  Who  could  have  ascertained  the  ed  it  in  another.  As  the  Egyptians  were 
signification  of  these  signs,  if  not  assisted  a  very  civilized  nation,  it  is  clear  that  hie- 
by  direct  information  of  this  kind?-  The  roglyphica  like  those  described  (we  mean 
bead  of  the  animal  sacred  to  a  deity,  is  *  An  instance  of  a  true  bkrodvpbic,  among 
often  placed  upon  the  figure  of  a  man,  to  Cfcriitiani,  »  toe  ugn  for  the  Deity,  a  triangle. 
aignift  the  deity  itael£  This  certainly  (nUi^  to  the  T™it#,  «iih  an  eye  m  the ■pad. 
ZiU^tno^^bnti  grSfeSS^-Tol^^llIvS: 
W  founded  on  the  notion,  which  has  pre-  %&£jA  countriei  of  the  Earopesn  continent ;  tot 
vailed  among  mankind  from  time  imme-  instance,  on  organs,  over  the  allan,  fee. 
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the  figurative  and  symbolical )  could  by  no    the  Egypti 


i  suffice  to  .designate  theif  various  Spineto,  page  95  et  sea.).  The  great 
wants,  occupationa  mid  ideas ;  and  this  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  the  prin- 
wnpt  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  cipie  above-mentioeed  would  assign  to 
led  to  the  invention  of"  the  third  dan  of  each  of  these  sounds,  would  have  been  a 
hieroglyphics,  which  M.  ChampoUion  calls  continual  source  of  error.  The  charac- 
snonetic,  i.  ft,  designating  a  sound.  He  ten,  therefore,  thus  applied,  ware  soon  re- 
nal also  discovered  the  principle  on  which  duced  to  a  few;  and,  as  ftr  as  has  been  hrth  ■ 
these  aigna  were  chosen  to  express  one  erto  ascertained,  18  or  19isthe  largeetnurn- 
certain  sound  ;  it  is  this,  that  the  hiero-  her  assigned  to  any  one  letter,  while  few 
glyphic  of  any  object  might  be  used  to  have  more  than  five  or  six  representatives, 
represent  the  initial  sound  of  the  name  of  and  several  only  one  or  two.  The  pro- 
thai  object.  The  following  table  shows  nunciariou  of  the  Egyptian  language  was, 
this  more  clearly :  the  first  column  gives  probably,  rapid  and  indistinct ;  besides, 
the  letter  expressed  by  a  hieroglyphic ;  the  several  dialects  were  spoken  in  different 
second,  the  English  name  of  the  object  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  consonants 
represented;  mid  the  third, the  correspond-  were  easily  interchanged,  as  we  find  to 
'  ing  word  in  the  Coptic  (i.  e,  Egyptian)  be  the  case  at  present  with  so  many  tan- 
language,  mages.  This  was  probably  one  of  the 
leeaona,  or  the  only  one,  that  the  vowels 
Egyptian  Ifamt..  are  so  often  left  out  in  the  hieroglyphics ; 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Hebrew.     The  rule 

which  may  be  considered  as  having  gen- 

iroke.  erally  guided,  in  choosing  between  so 
many  signs  for  the  same  sound,  was,  to 
take  that  sign  which  seemed  moot  appro- 
priate to  the  meaning  of  the  word  which 
was  to  be  written  phonetically.  If  the 
name  of  a  king  was  to  be  written,  those 
phonetic  hieroglyphics  would  be  taken, 
which  represented  things  of  a  noble  char- 
acter. The  goose,  called  cAetuzbpex,  we 
find  usually  representing  the  S  of  Si,  the 
word  for  son,  on  account,  as  Horapollo  says, 
of  the  attachment  of  this  bird  for  its  young. 
If  we  bad  to  write  the  word  London  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  were  to  choose  between 
the  sign  of  the  iamb  and  of  the  Km,  both  of 
which  might  be  used  for  en  i,  we  should 
certainly  take  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
heraldic  relation  which  this  animal  bears 
to  England  ;  and,  for  the  A",  we  might 
choose,  among  the  many  figures  capable 
of  representing  It,  that  of  a  Jukmg-tul  or 
a  tvray,  as  reminding  us  of  the  sea,  to 
winch  London  is  so  much  indebted;  nndso 
on.  Thus  the  tmgU  is  frequently  used  for 
A,  in  tho  names  of  Roman  emperors,  and 
-L-  •■'  i  for  L,  in  those  of  Ptolemy  and 


\ 

an  eagle, 

abom. 

apiece  of  mi 

sat,  af  or  »l 

A,0, 

B, 

berhe. 

K, 

ken. 

K, 

a  basin, 

knikiji. 

I 

a  cup, 

IS11 

T,    t 

TM 

a  beetle, 

jthorres. 

L, 

anon, 

taboi. 

M, 

an  owl, 

moulaj. 

N, 

inundation, 

vulture, 

Pn,j 

mat, 

Jpresb. 
jphresu. 

R, 

mouth, 

rd. 

8H,  garden, 


Alexander.  With  the  Chinese  king-Mag 
(q.  v.),  or  phonetic  signs,  a  simitar  choice 
takes  place.    This  is  a  great  addition  in 


_ _ . a  of  a  g -■—  -y   — — .-  — j  —  -.._„._ .._...... ...  ._..  .._„ 

objects  might  have  the  same  initial  sound,  itself.    What  a  scope  for  wit  would  such 

The  whole  number  of  elementary  sounds  a  ehoiee  of  signs  afford,   in  the  corre-- 

intended  to  be  represented  waa  29,  which  apondenee  of  modem  fashionable  society! 

is  certainly  very  great  for  so  early  an  si-  The  Egyptians  used  a  very  great  number 

phabet — a   circumstance  which  deserves  of  abbreviations  in  writing  phonetically, 

still  more  attention,  if  we  consider  that  of  which    the    late   doctor  Young  has 

phonetic  hieroglyphics  were  in  use  with  shown  many  in  the  legisuiea  of  deeds, 
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drawn  up  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  pub-  Egyptian  prieatB  called  the  ibis,  the  hank 
lished  by  him.  Though,  as  we  have  stated,  and  the  jackal,  the  images  of  which  were 
Champollion  considers  the  phonetic  al-  carried  in  procession  on  certain  solemn 
phabet  the  true  key  to  the  whole  hiero-  occasions,  Utters  (rpn>M«»,  Plutarch,  Dt 
giypbical  system,  oil  the  aorta  of  the  hie-  Iside  tt  Oriride).a&bt:'mg  the  true  elements 
rogiyphical  characters  are  used  together ;  of  a  sort  of  allegorical  mode  of  writing.'' 
and,  had  not  so  much  already  been  done  It  is  in  the  interior  of  their  temples  and 
by  the  critical  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  their  sepulchres,  that  these  symbolical 
we  should  almost  despair  of  ever  being  records  are  found  "  distinguish  able  with- 
able  to  read  inscriptions,  in  which  such  out  difficulty,"  says  the  same  writer,  "irom 
different  signs  are  used  promiscuously  ;  the  historical  scenes  and  civil  or  religious 
yet  we  are  informed  that  Champollion  has  ceremonies,  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs 
acquired  much  skill  in  deciphering  these  and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  their  public 
writings,  so  mysterious  for  thousands  of  buildings."  The  origin  and  characteristics 
years,  and  reads  most  of  them  with  com-  of  the  kicratv:  or  sacred  character,  so 
parative  ease.  Those  hieroglyphics,  which  denominated  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
are  colled  enigmatical,  may  be  considered  .  demotic,  or  popular,  have  already  been 
a  division  of  the  symbolical.  They  ore  a  briefly  stated.  It  consists  of  nothing  more 
more  complicated  and  obscure  kind,  than  imperfect  and  dashing  sketches  of 
probably  formed  by  the  anaglyphs  or  alle-  the  hieroglyphics,  which  thus  assumed  the 
gorical  sculptures,  mentioned  "by  Clement  form  of  a  flowing  and  rapid  hand.  For 
of  Alexandria.  They  appear  to  have  figures  and  symbols,  it  often  substitutes 
been  bass-reliefs  or  tablets,  containing  my-  phonetic  groups  or  arbitrary  characters, 
thological  or  historical  subjects,  expressed  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  hiero- 
in  allegorical  delineations,  or  implied  by  glyphics  for  which  they  stand.  Religion 
the  figures  of  human  beings,  with  heads  and  science,  both  fostered  by  the  priest, 
of  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  those  with  seem  to  be  theonly  subjects  for  which  this 
which  the  Egyptian  temples  were  filled ;  character  was  used  ;  nor  did  it  undergo 
and  among  which  we  must  rank  the  any  material  change  in  its  form  and 
sphinxes,  forming  avenues  at  their  en-  structure,  during  the  many  ages  through 
trance.  Symbols  such  as  these,  grouped  which  it  was  used,  resembling,  in  this 
and  combined  according  to  certain  rules,  respect,  the  use  of  a  court  hand,  as  it  was 
might  be  so  disposed  as  to  form  an  alle-  called  for  centuries,  in  copying  records 
gorical  representation  of  the  religious  and  and  other  legal  proceedings  in  England 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  long  t 
None  but  the  initiated  were  suffered  to  continuance  of  a  particular  phraseology 
dive  into  these  mysteries,  and  the  key  to  in  legal  instruments.  The  real  hieratic 
them  was  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands  character  resembles  the  Chinese,  and  is 
of  tMuniesthood.  As  the  ordinary  style  written  with  as  much  rapidity.  One  po- 
of hieroglyphics  must  have  been  legible  culiarity  of  this  character  deserves  nonce 
for  every  well  educated  Egyptian,  a  more  here.  In  hieratic  texts,  the  oval  frame 
refined  system  was  devised  ;  a  language  enclosing  the  name  of  kings,  called  eor- 
more  strictly  ideographical  was  invented ;  toucht  (q.  v.),  is  expressed  hy  a  semicircle 
metaphors,  similes,  imagery  and  allegory  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  as  might  be 
were  unbodied  in  actual  forms,  and  the  expected ;  but  at  the  end,  instead  of  a 
links,  connecting  the  chain  of  ideas  thus  corresponding  curve,  followed  by  a  straight 
expressed,  were  implied,  either  by  the  fine,  expressive  of  the  remainder  of  the 
relative  position  of  figures,  their  attributes,  frame,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
or  their  ornaments,  ho  as  to  present  to  the  demotic  character,  three,  four  or  five 
eye  of  the  initiated  an  intelligible,  and,  if  dashes,  either  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  a  leg-  are  substituted  for  it.  The  common 
ible  picture,  in  what  appeared  to  the  tin-  Egyptian  character,  called  demotic  from  its 
initiated  an  incoherent  tissue  of  extravs-'  popular  vm,qrUtolographie  from  its  fitness 
gance.  "The  images  of  the  gods  in  the  for  letter- writing,  and  enchorial  from  its 
sanctuaries,  the  human  beings  with  heads  being  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  distinct 
of  beasts,  or  beasts  with  human  limbs,  from  the  Greek,  sq  farmuoriy  known  there 
might  be  termed,"  ssys  Champollion  (Prl-  under  the  Ptolemies,  seems  to  hove  been 
ci»,  4S7),t'theIeff«riofthotsecret  writing,  derived  from  the  hieratic  by  nearly  the 
which  consisted  of  the  anaglyphs  or  enig-  some  process  as  the  latter  from  the  hiero- 
matjcal  sculptures,  forming  the  fourth  gh/phics.  It  is,  how  ever,  more  simple  ;  no' 
class  of  hieroglyphics."  "It  was  in  this  strictly  alphabetic,  because  a  small  nur 
sense,  probably,''  he  odds,  « that  the  ber  of  image*  or  figures  ore  still  found 
vor,  vi.             27 
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it ;  some  few  symbols,  also,  connected  history  of  this  discovery,  which  line  be- 
with  religious  subjects,  occur ;  but  these  come  still  more  interesting  of  late,  by  the 
figures  and  symbols  axe  almost  invariably  dispute  for  priority  between  the  French, 
so  curtailed  and  simplified,  as.  to  lose  all  who  claim  it  for  their  countryman  Cham- 
resemblance  to  the  objects  expressed,  polliot],  and  the  English,  who  claim  it  for 
The  whole,  therefore,  has  the  appearance  the  late  doctor  Young,  though  impartial 
of  a  written  alphabet.  The  number  of  readers'  will  probably  deride  for  the 
equivalent  signs  is  much  smaller,  the  former,  without  any  derogation  from 
whole  of  those  which  clearly  differ  from  the  great  merits  of  doctor  Young.  It 
each  other  not  exceeding  42.  In  the  di-  has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  the 
rectioti  of  the  lines  from  right  to  left,  and  hieroglyphic  writing  was  a  mystery  known 
in  the  suppression  of  many  vowels,  this  only  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  care- 

?'stem  of  writing  resembles  that  of  the  fulfy  concealed  by  them  from  the  world, 

tsaanicians  end  Hebrews.  This  opinion  is  directly  contradicted  by 

.Vunurotton  by  HieroglyphicM .  The  units  a  remarkable  passage  of  Clement  of  AJ- 

are  expressed  by  single  upright  strokes,  exandria  (Stromata,  V.657L  who  expressly 

and  they  are  always  repeated  to  mark  any  states, "that  the  educated  Egyptians  learn, 

number  below  10.      The  number  10  is  first,  the   Egyptian    manner  of  writing 

represented  by  an  arch,  either  round  or  called  cpiitolographic  (enchorial  or  demot- 

angular.    The  repetition  of  these  arches  ic),  Then  the  hieratic,  and,  finally,  the  hiero- 

produces  the  repetition  of  aa  many  tens  glyphic."    But,  at  a  later  period,  after  the 

Up  to  90.    A  hundred  is  exhibited  by  a  introduction    of  Christianity,   when    the 

figure  very  much  resembling  our  9.  This  Grecian  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Egypt, 

same  figure  is  again  repeated  for  every  the  old  modes  of  writing  were  neglected, 

100,  for  any  number  below  1000.    One  and  even  the  knowledge  of  them  Became 

thousand  is  represented  by  a  cross,  over  finally  lost.     If  we  derive  no  information 

which  is  a  figure,  like  }.    Thus,  to  express  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  on 

the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  7,  &&,  we  are  to  this  subject,  it  may  be  accounted  for  on 

mark  2, 3, 4  or  7  upright  strokes.    To  sig  the   ground,  that   they  considered   it  too 

nify  20  or  90,  we  are  to  write  S  or  9  an-  well  known  to  require  explanation ;  and  in 

gular  or  round  arches:  the  number  42,  fact  the  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

tor  instance,  is  expressed  by  4  arches,  above  referred  to,  is  so  general  as  to  have 

which  mean  4  times  10  =  40,  and  by  been  entirely  unintelligible,  before  the  ths- 

2   uptight  strokes,  which  mean  2.    To  coveries  of  modern  scholars  bad  explained 

,  signify  die   ordinal  numbers,  we  are  to  it.    At  the  epoch,  then,  of  the  revival  of 

place  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  numbers  a  learning,  nothing  was  known  of  the  nature 

figure,  which  resembles  our  8  placed  hor-  of  hieroglyphics.      The    Jesuit   Kircher 

izontally  [<»)i  thus  a  single  upright  mark,  (q.  v.)  involved  the  subject  in  a  learned 

with  the  horizontal  cc  over  it,  would  sig-  smoke  in  the  17th  century.     Warfawton 

nify  Jirtt ;  and,  if  this  figure  be  changed  (Divine  Legation  qf  Mont)  discusAd  the 

into  one  like  the  three  sides  of  a  square,  ancient  texts,  and  made  some  approach  to 

then  the  numbers  will  signify   the  first  the    discovery  of  alphabetic    characters ; 

time,  etc.  [Spineto,  lect.  ii,  p.  72).     This  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  19th  century 

system,  though  much  inferior  to  that  ail-  to  solve  this  great  enigma.     The  learned 

mirable  invention,  by  which  the  place  of  Zoega,  a  Dane,  in  his  celebrated  work  Dr. 

the  number  indicates  wliat  product  of  10,  Obdwcu,  which  appeared  in  1800  (dated 

or  100,  or  1000,  Ate,  it  is,  is  yet  greatly  1797),  threw  a  strong  light  on  Egyptian 

superior  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  nuiner-  antiquities  and   history.      Qiiatretnere,  a 

alion.  Frenchman,  demonstrated  the  identity  of 

But  upon  what  basis  does  all  this  theory  the  Coptic  and  the  Egyptian  language  in 

rest?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  his  Recherchtt  tur  la  Langut  et  iaIMU- 

account. of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  dis-  ratwt  dtFEgyple  (lSOS)—aiaoAimpottaiit 

coveries  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and,  if  and  indispensable  step  in  the  progress  of 

the  invention  of  the  fluxions,  by  Newton,  discovery.     But  the  monument  which  led 

and  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  by  Leibnitz,  directly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 

is  designated  as  the  most  brilliant  proof  manner  of  writing,  was  the  Rosetta  stone, 

of  the  calculating  and  abstractive  power  a  mutilated  block  of  basalt  dug  up  at  Ras- 

of  the  human  intellect,  the  deciphering  of  chid  (Rosetta)  in   Egypt,  by  the  French 

hieroglyphics,  which,  for  thousands  of  troops,  when  building  the  fort  St.  Juliets. 

Sirs,  lay  before  us  sealed  up,  may  well  Thin  stone  contained  an  inscription  in  three 

called  the  masterpiece  of   criticism,  characters,  one  of  which,  in  Greek,  con- 

We  shall  here  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  eluding  with  these  words,  was  found  to 
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contain  *  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  ready  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
Epiphanes;  "This  decree  shall  be  engrav-  Parly  history  of  Egypt ;  the  walla  of  the 
edon  a  hard  stone,  in  sacred,  common  and  temples  and  obelisks,  and  of  monuments 
Greek  characters"  (tywt  mi  iyx*^"'  *"  liketbeRosett«stoiie,arecoveredwitb.his- 
Mmm  ynwmftr.)  The  stone  fell  into  toned  inscriptions,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  hands  of  the  English  after  the  French  papyri  are  in  existence,  written  both  in  hie- 
treope  in  Egypt  bad  capitulated,  and  was  roglyphics  and  enchorial  character:  and  M. 
deposited  in  the  British  museum.  The  Champollion  has  lately  returned  from  the 
society  of  antiquaries  in  England  uuder-  land  of  mysteries  with  a  great  mass  of 
took  the  investigation  of  the  stone,  and  materials  for  future  researches.  An  im par- 
caused  an  engraving  of  the  inscription  to  lie  tial  examination  of  doctor  Young's  article 
distributed  to  learned  individuals  and  socie-  Egypt,  we  think,  will  show  that  he  is  not 
ties  in  Europe  and  America.  Porson  (q.v.)  the  author  of  this  great  discovery.  In 
and  Heyne  (q.  v.)  furnished  translations  of  the  sec.  vii  of  the  article,  entitled  "  Rudi- 
the  Greek  text,  which  was  rendered  very  mentsof  a  Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary,"  be 
difficult  by  the  mutilation  of  the  stone  attempts  to  analyze  and  interpret  218 
and  other  circumstances.  The  next  at-  characters  or  groups  of  characters,  in 
tempts  were  directed  to  the  enchorial  going  through  which  be  no  where  die- 
text.  The  distinguished  Orientalist  Syl-  tinctly  asserts  that  any  of  them  are  pbo- 
vestre  de  Socy,  in  Paris,  detected  die  netic ;  and  M .  Champollion  has  rejected 
words  .lUiander  and  Mtxtmdria  from  141  of  his  explanations  as  erroneous, 
their  corresponding  situations  in  the  en-  After  an  analysts  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
chorial  and  Greek  text,  his  attention  being  which  is  altogether  erroneous,  he  says  that 
attracted  by  the  repetition  of  a  certain  this  is  an  instance  "  of  the  few  proper 
group  of  equal  signs.  Mr.  Akerblad  (q.v.),  names,  in  which  some  of  the  steps  may  be 
a  Swede,  constructed  an  alphabet  of  the  traced,  by  which  alphabetical  writing 
enchorial  character,  which  has  not,  how-  seems  to  have  risen  out  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ever,  proved  correct  in  all  points.  Doctor  ical ,"  His  analysis  of  Berenice,  group 
Young  (q.  v.)  next  furnished  an  interpre-  No.  60,  furnishes  another  specimen  of  the 
ration  of  the  enchorial  text  by  placing  it  actual  amount  of  doctor  Young's  knowl- 
side  by  side  with  the  Greek  text,  in  which  edge  of  the  alphabetic  character  of  hiero- 
be  was  guided  by  the  recurrence  of  the  glyphics.  Now  it  may  be  observed,  that 
proper  names,  ana  employing  the  alphabet  be  proposes  this  analysis  in  two  out  of 
of  Akerblad  in  deciphering  it.  His  first  more  than  two  hundred  groups,  without 
writings  were  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  any  intimation  of  there  being  any  thing 
Jbthteologia  (1815),  and  in  the  Mumun  novel  or  important  in  it ;  he  gives  them  as 
Crilicvm  {part  vi,  1815) ;  but  the  most  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which,  ■  in, 
important  of  his  productions  at  this  period  afae  proper  nanus,"  traces  of  a  transition 
was  the  article  Egypt,  in  the  Supplement  mom  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing 
to  the  Encydopmka  Britmaika  (vol.  iv,  may  be  found  ;  many  of  the  characters 
1819).  On  these  papers  are  grounded  the  be  reads  as  syllables  ;  he  proceeds,  when 
claims  of  doctor  Young,  whose  merits  are  possible,  by  identifying  the  hieroglyphic 
undoubtedly  great,  to  the  priority  in  the  figures  with  the  enchorial  character,  which 
discovery  of  the  interpretation  of  hiero-  latter  he  expressly  declares  to  be  not  al- 
glyphicol  writing,  which,  we  think,  can  be  phabetical  ;  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  his 
shown  to  be  without  foundation.  In  vocabulary,  he  says, "  the  phonetic  charec- 
1822  appeared  M.  Champo  I  lion's  letter  to  ten  will  afford  something  like  a  hiero- 
M.  Dacier,  in  which  the  phonetic  theory  glyphic  alphabet,  Which,  however,  is 
is  fully  displayed.  Two  years  afterwards,  merely  collected  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Champollion  published  his  Pricit  da  Syj-  mode  of  expressing  sounds  in  some  par- 
tem* Hinyglyphiqut  (1824),  of  which  a  ticular  cases,  and  not  as  having  been  uni- 
aecond  edition  appeared  in  1823.  In  this  vereallyemployed,where  sounds  are  requir- 
work  he  has  perfectly  developed  his  great  ed."  Cham  poll  ion's  own  statement  of  the 
discovery  of  the  phonetic  character  of  difference  between  his  own  system  and 
the  hieroglyphics  ;  he  has  deciphered  the  doctor  Young's  is  sufficiently  clear  on  this 


proper  names  of  sovereigns  of  Egypt    point 


rem  the  Roman  ei 


dynasties,  and  detected  the  hieroglyphical  pollion  treated,  in  English  works  on  hiero- 

expression  of  a  large  number  of  natural  glyphics,  as  secondary,  or  allowed  with  a 

relations,  grammatical  accidents  and  terms  certain  reluctance.     We  look  with  eager- 

of  the  vocabulary.      His  labors  have  al-  ness  to  the  forthcoming  work  of  Cham- 
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poll  ion  for  further  contributions  to  thehie-  history  of  (he  Egyptian  empire  into  five 

Wry  of  that  nation,  before  whose  works  periods.    They  are  described  as  follows 

Belzoni  and  Denon,  and  bo  many  other  by  the    marquis   Spineto    (p.   15,  seq.): 

travellers,    have     been    lost    in    amaze-  «  The  first  begins  with  the  establishment 

meat. — Lastly,  we  must  mention  the  ays-  of  their  government,   and  comprehends 

tern  of  Bpohn  and  Seyffarth,  two  German  the  time  during  which  all  religious  and 

professors.    The  former  is  recently  dead,  political  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

and  the  latter  has  developed  farther  the  priesthood,  who  laid  the  first  foundation 

rm  of  the  former  ;  which  is  chiefly  of  the  future  power  of  Egypt,  founding 
the  Egyptians  originally  borrowed  and  embellishing  the  great  city  of  Thebes, 
their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians  (Spohn  building  magnificent  temples,  and  insri- 
having  discovered  some  real  or  apparent  tutiug  the  mysteries  of  Lns ; — from  Mis- 
resemblance  between  some  demotic  letters  rnim  to  Menes. — The  second  period  be- 
and  Phoenician  characters),  but  that,  the  gins  at  the  abolition  of  this  primitive  aov- 
Egyptians  being  fond  of  variety,  they  fin*  eminent,  and  the  first  establishment  of  the 
increased  the  number  of  their  ordinary  monarchical  government  by  Menes.  From 
characters  very  amply ;  then.ftomthesame  this  time  commences  what  is  generally 
love  for  caligraphy,  gave  them  the  forms  called  the  Pharaonic  age,  which  ends 
now  found  in  the  hieratic  texts  ;  and,  last-  with  the  invasion  by  Cambysea.  This  is 
ly,  by  way  of  attaining  the  acme  of  cal-  doubtless  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
igraphic  excellence,  arranged  all  sorts  of  Egyptian  monarchy,  during  which  Egypt 
figures  of  all  sorts  of  things  in  something  was  covered  with  those  magnificent  works, 
like  forms,  or  assumed  them  as  symbols  which  still  command  our  admiration  and 
of  their  letters,  in  order  to  serve  assubsti-  excite  our  astonishment;  and,  by  the  wis- 
bites  for  them.  These  are  the  hiero-  dom  of  its  institutions  and  laws,  and  by 
glyphics ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  against  all  the  learning  of  its  priests,  was  rendered 
probability,  tbe  human  mind  would  have  the  most  rich,  the  most  populous,  and  the 
proceeded  from  the  simple  to  the  compli-  most  enlightened  country  in  tbe  world. — 
cated,  the  reverse  of  what  generally  and  The  third  epoch  embraces  nearly  900 
very  naturally  takes  place.  Thin  system,  years,  and  begins  with  the  overthrowing 
too,  assumes  the  Rosetta  stone  as  its  basis,  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  by  Camby- 
(See  Ritfiimenta  HUroglyphket,  Leiuaic,  sea,  539  B.  C,  and  ends  at  Alexander. — 
1836,  a  work  published  from  the  papers  The  fourth  epoch  embraces  the  reign  of 
of  Spohn  by  Seyffiuth,  wbo  is  a  professor  the  Ptolemies.  It  begins  at  the  death  of 
at  LeipBic.)--For  further  information  on  Alexander,  or  rather  at  the  elevation  of 
the  subject  of  hieroglyphics,   see  Cham-  Ptolemy  Lagus  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 

S>llion's  Print,  his  Tetters  to  the  duke  of  333  B.  C,  and  ends  at  the  death  ofthe 

lacas  d'Aulps,  his  letters  written  from  famous  queen  Cleopatra,  when  that  king' 

Egypt,  and  the  great  work  which  he  is  dom  became  a  Roman  province.— At  tbia 

— sparing  from  the  stores  collected  during  period,  which  precedes  the  birth  of  our 

i  long  stay  in  Egypt ;  doctor  Young's  Savior  by  two  years  only,  the  fifth  epoch 

article  Egmt,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  begins,  end  continues  to  the  time  when, 

Enrydapadia  Britaraaca,  his  Account  of  about  the  middle  of  tbe  fourth  century, 

Egyptian  Antiquities  (London,  1833,  &c.) ;  the  Christian  religion  having  become  the 

JabkoDiki's   Pantheon    JEgyptiacum,    and  religion  of  the  country,  tbe  use  of  hiero- 

the  marquis   Bpiceto's   Lectures,  which,  glypliics  was  for  ever  discontinued,  and 

though  it  contains  a  few  theories  perhaps  the    Coptic   characters   were    generally 

loo  boldly  advanced,  yet  is  a  lucid  anil  adopted." 

excellent  work.    The   translation  of  M.       We  shall  now  exhibit  an  outline  of 

Greppo's  work,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  which,  w  ~~ 
hare  mentioned  already,  besides  the  it 

formation  on  hieroglyphics  which  it  con-  translation  of  Greppo.    Mr.  Smart  princi- 

tains,  strives  to  show  how  important  this  pally   follows   Spineto.      We   give  more 

knowledge  may  become  for  biblical  erit-  room  to  it  than  to  corresponding  articles 

icistn.  relating  to  other  nations,  on  account  ofthe 

Chronological  Period*  of  Egyptian  His-  high  and  increasing  interest  of  the  subject, 

lory — which  are  of  great  importance  for  and  the  little  knowledge  generally  pv«*esB- 

the  subject  of  this  article.     From  the  his-  ed  respecting  it — "The  origin  ofthe  world 

lories  of  Egypt  by  Manetho,  Herodotus,  from  a  dark  primitive  chaos,  is  a  dogma 

Diodonu,  Strabo,  Plutarch  and  others,  and  belonging  not  only  to  almost  all  tbe  Onen- 

from    tbe    discoveries   of   Cbampolliou,  tal  nations,  and  to  many  of  the   Greek 

chronologista  have  been  led  to  divide  tbe  schools,  but  fully  believed  by  the  ancient 
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Egyptians.  Mind  and  matter  were  sup-  appellations  are  proved,  by  Champollion 
posed  by  them  to  have  coexisted  from  all  and  by  M.  Letronne,  to  signify  one  and 
eternity,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  mind  the  same  attribute  of  Amnion,  viz.,  his 
upon  matter,  which  reduced  the  latter  to  malt  nature.  In  this  form,  Spineto  re- 
form, and  brought  it  forth  from  darkness  marks,  that '  be  was  considered  as  one  of 
to  light.  The  ancient  Egyptian  philoeo-  the  modifications,  or  rather  on  emanation, 
phere  all  represent  this  mind  as  infinite  of  the  great  Demiurgos,  the  primitive 
and  eternal ;  as  presiding  over  all  other  cause  of  all  moral  and  physical  blessings. 
gods,  both  spiritual  and  material ;  as  hov-  He  was  then  called  the  Good  G«itu» ,-  the 
mg  given  origin  to  the  world,  and  aa  gov-  male  origin  of  all  things;  the  spirit  which, 
eming  and  penetrating  through  all  nature,  by  mixing  itself  in  all  its  parts,  animated 
Thk  supreme  mind  was  the  Demiuigoa  of  and  perpetuated  the  world.'  Virgil  do- 
me Egyptians,  their  god  Ammon.  ft  would  scribes  him  very  well  in  his  JUJiteid,  lib.  vi 
be  interesting  here  to  trace  out  the  analogy  726: 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 

Egyptians,  about  the  origin  of  the  world  §1**™  J"*"*  "».  **■"!*  *■/"■  **  ■*"* 
«3oftbeV.utoofmen.  Butwecanonly  *» a*m molrm> «"*"< cor*B"  """'■ 
advert,  at  present,  to  a  few  traits.  The  He  -m  sometimes  symbolically  represented 
theory  of  Orpheus  about  an  immense  tgg  ty  a  iaige  serpen  wi,icn  designates  him 
of  matter,  from  which,  by  the  fiery  nature  M  $„,  „,;„[  WDO  flows  through  the  whole 
of  spirit,  the  world  was  hatched,  was  bor-  earth,  "itig^oB  spirit  to  which  Horapollo 
rowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and  was  car-  refers  m  tiiB  following  passage  :— on™ 
ried  by  him  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  „,■  atrv;(  rj  „„«,  rj  i,„fe,  Sri  n«ip 
where  it  became  the  basis  of  the  Stoical  [Hieroglyph.,  lib.  i.  cap.  64]l  In  this  form 
system  of  active  and  passive  principles,  he  is  called  Jtgathodamon  by  the  Greeks. 
Again,  that  belief  in  the  spiritual  origin  of  The  female  principle  in  nature  was  repre- 
the  soul,  which  may  be  traced  in  much  sented  by  the  goddess  Neitli,  another 
of  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  sometimes  emanation  from  the  Demiurgos.  '  This  god- 
in  a  pure  form,  and  sometimes  more  or  dees,'  says  Spineto, '  occupied  the  superior 
leas  adulterated,  was  also  an  important  part  of  the  heavens,  inseparable  from  the 
dogma  of  the  Egyptians,  though  by  them  first  principle,  and  was  considered  also  as 
it  was  blended  with  the  doctrine  of  me-  presiding  over  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
tempsychosiB.  Joblonski,  after  collecting  mind.  Hence  wisdom,  philosophy,  and 
strong  evidence  of  this  ftct  from  ancient  military  tactics,  were  departments  that  bad 
writers,  thus  describes  the  views  which  been  attributed  to  her,  and  this  consklera- 
the  Egyptians  hod  of  the  soul :  '  Nempe  ticm  persuaded  the  Greeks  to  look  upon 
Anuria,  secundum  jEgyptios,  enU  rd  Stin,  her  as  their  Mhurao,  who  was  regarded 
Divwihu,  vel  Essentia  Dimna,  que  a  Bode  as  equally  the  protectress  of  wise  men  and 
.  sua  vehiti  delapsa,  aliquamdiu  per  homi-  warriors.'  The  similarity  between  the 
nes  et  animalia  transibat,  donee  nd  prist!-  Egyptian  Netih  and  the  Minerva  of  the 
num  locum  rediret'  [Pantheon  Egyptian  Greeks,  is  indeed  very  striking,  and  goes 
cum,  p.  32.)  All  the  animated  part  of  far  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  derived  their 
creation  being  distinguished  by  sexes,  and  goddess  from  Egypt.  Besides  the  identity 
the  Egyptians  regarding  nature  as  pro-due-  of  their  offices,  both  presiding  overphiloB- 
tive  and  animated,  tney  were  thus  led  opfay  and  war,  the  origin  of  both  is  simi- 
gradually  to  transfer  their  notions  of  gen-  lor.  The  Neith  of  the  Egyptians  was  on 
der  to  Ammon,  who  generated  all  things,  emanation  from  Ammon,  their  supreme 
In  one  point  of  view,  however,  they  ac-  god ;  the  Minerva  of  the  Greeks  sprung 
knowledge  both  a  mole  an<i  jimalt  princi-  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  the  supreme 
pie  in  this  supreme  god  of  their  theogony.  god  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  Accord- 
One  of  the  symbols  made  use  of  to  repre-  ing  to  St.  Croix,  Egyptian  colonies  from 
sent  Ammon  was  the  head  of  a  ram,  or  a  San  carried  over  the  ceremonies  of  Neith 
ram  holding  between  his  horns  a  circle.*  to  Athens,  where  she  became  the  '*««.« 
Wherever  either  of  these  symbols  occur-  of  the  Greeks  (the  Minerva  of  the  Latins), 
red,  this  deity  was  called  Ntf,  Aour  or  At  the  period  when  she  was  introduced 
ChnonphisA  -Vooi  or  Chtovbii ;  all  which  into  Athens,  the  partisans  of  Neptune  suf- 
fered severe  persecution,  and  Neptune  was 
*"  The  names  of  all  ilie  divmiiiai  *bom  we  Hbdl  entirely  supplanted  by  Neith.  This  fact 
mention,  are  represented  pbonetkally,  figurative-  „„£   rise  to   tbe  fable  about  the  contest 

y  Kty£y'S!ly'    Ws  ahal!  M'™1  only  nDW  Between  this  goddess  and  Neptune.    The 

and  then  from  these  repreMntauoni.  jj^»t      1°  ,    ,.     ,f_       __ 

fOaoupUM,  in  tbt&d  Egyptian  language,  tig-  g™M<™  Neith  was  frymbobcally  represent- 

nifiei  g wit.''  ed  by  a  vulture,  which  is  the  usual  image 
27* 
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nf  maternity.  Her  peculiar  place  of  wor-  the  Egyptians,  though  material  gods  and 
ship  was  in  the  city  of  Sain,  where  she  goddesses  emerged  from  the  sun  end 
had  magnificent  temples,  one  of  the  jiro-  mood,  the  zodiac,  and  whole  planetary 
pyhsums  of  which,  on  account  of  the  Bystein,  to  throng  their  mythology ;  though 
enormous  size  of  the  stones  and  colossal  they  conjectured  that  various  divine  per- 
statues,  is  said  '  to  excel  every  thing  of  the  sonages  emanated  from  Ammon  himself, 
kind  before  seen  in  magnificence  and  gran-  and  this  in  the  grace  way  of  heathenish 
deur.'  The  following  inscription,  in  hie-  conceit ;  still  they  had  some  pure  concep- 
roglyphics,  upon  one  of  her  temples,  is  lions  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  Such  tacts  go 
very  remarkable,  both  'as  giving  a  sublime  for  to  prove  something  like  a  religious  in- 
idea  of  the  creating  power  of  nature,'  and  stinct  in  man,  a  nature  which,  however 
as  presenting  a  striking  correspondence  degraded  he  may  be,  implants  the  convic- 
with  the  idea  given  in  Scripture  of  the  tion  of  an  exalted  Power,  and  leads  him 
Supreme  Being.  It  is  thus  interpreted  by  to  express  his  views  of  it  by  some  Jim  and 
ChampoUion:  'lam  ail  that  ha*  been,  all  imperfect  emblems.  But  we  must  pro- 
thatis,- all  that  loiU  be.  JVo  mortal  has  ever  ceed  lo  notice  other  godsof  the  Egyptian 
raised  the  veil  which  conceals  me;  and  the  mythology.  The  god  Phtha,  wlioee  image 
fruit  I  have  produced  it  the  sun.'  Jablon-  ChampoUion  has  lound  always  sculptured 
ski  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  priests  of  near  the  image  of  Ammon  Chnouphis,  on 
Sais  regarded  Neith,  as  the  priests  of  the  bass-reliets  of  Thebes,  lpeamboul,  Ed- 
Memphis  and  of  Thebes  regarded  Ammon  fbu,  Ombos  and  PhiUe,  belonged  to  the 
Chnouphis,  viz.,  as  the  men*  trtrrna  ox  op-  family  of  Amman,  and  was  the  son  of 
iftx  (Pantheon  Egyptxat.vm,  lib.  L  cap.  3).  Ammon  Chnouphis.  He  is  symbolically 
To  this  spirit  was  attributed  the  origin  and  represented  by  a  human  form  with  the 
manner  of  all  existences,  and  to  its  decree  head  of  a  hawk,  by  a  peculiar  cap  01 
and  ordination  every  ihingwas  referred,  as  head-dreee,  and  sometimes  simply  by  a 
to  its  cause.  Tti  this  spirit,  too,  the  reader  hawk  holding  an  emblematical  bead- 
will  recollect,  was  attributed  an  existence  dress.  His  functions  are  thus  described 
from  and  through  all  eternity,  and  a  dwell-  by  Spineto  (p.  129):— '  He  was  the  god  to 
ing  in  the  upper  world  fur  above  and  be-  whom  the  priests  attributed  the  organiza- 
yond  the  vision  of  men.  The  corre-  tion  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  in- 
spondence,  then,  between  the  two  first  vention  of  philosophy,  the  science  which 
phrases  of  the  inscription  at  Saia,  and  the  exhibits  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  very 
following  passages  employed  in  Scripture  nature  be  had  organized-  He  was  con- 
j  designate  the  Deity,  will  appear  very  sidered  as  the  founder  of  the  dynn    ' 


striking.  ff'ldck  oat,  and  is, aitdia  to  ootnt  Egypt  (in  the  fabulous  age  of  Egyptian 
(Rev.  iv.  8).  The  tome  yesterday,  to-day,  history),  and  the  Pharaohs  consecrated  to 
aiiH/or  ever  (Heb.  xiii.  8).    lamihatlem    him  the  royal  city  of  Memphis,  the  sec- 


,  , -,,    -■■  D r- r— »  -mbellished, 

immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  lo/ach  no  in  which  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  in-  ' 

man  can  approach  unto  ;  whom  tm>  man  auguration  or  installation  of  the  Egyptian 

hath  teen  or  can  tee  (1  Tim,  vi.  16).   While  kings  was  splendidly  performed ;  and  he 

upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  notice  was  also  considered  as  their  protector,  by 

another  description  of  the  Supreme  Be-  the  titles  they  had  assumed  of  Beloved  of 

ing,  analogous  to  that  in  Scripture.     It  Phtha,  Approved  of  Phtha,  and  the  like, 

occurs  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  Under  one  form,  in  which  Phtha  is  called 

called  the  Vedas.     Speaking  of  Vishnoo,  Sacari,  he  is  connected  with  the  Egyptian 

the  supreme  god  of  the  Hindoo  mytholo-  Amenti.     Phtha  was  assimilated   oy  the 

gy,  it  n  said,  lAU  which  hat  Been,  all  which  Greeks  to  their  'H«*i>n«  (Vulcan).     Spi- 

u,and  all  tohkhtoill  be,  are  in    Vishnoo.  neto  thinks  he  was  'a  very  superior  being 

He  tilwmnattt  every  thing,  at  the  tun  Hht-  to  this  blacksmith.'    But  there  is  an  evident 

minaies  the  unrtd.'  (See  Recherche*  <ni  Pa-  resemblance  in  their  functions.    Diodorua 

gatntme,  by  De  Sacy,  vol  ii.     De  TripUci  Sicuhis  states,  that  the  Egyptian  priests 

7faeeU>giaMgtteriitqueComMtntati0,p.45.)  regarded   Phtha  as  the  inventor  of  fire; 

Amid  the  gross  and  materializing  views  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  was 

which   pervaded  many  of  the  religious  the  great  artist  of  the  earth.  So  Vulcan  was 

systems  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  pleating  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  god  who  pro- 

to  find  some  at  least  recognising  uetptr-  sided  over  fire,  and  as  a  great  artist,  whose 

itual  existence  of  ant  Infinite  Maid.    This  forges  were  situated   in  various  parts  of 

seems  very  evidently  to  be  the  case  with  the  earth.      ChampoUion  remarks,  '  that 

the  system  of  the  Hindoos;  and  among  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  attest 
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the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  gods  in  frequently  found  which  contain  the 

Egypt,  who  wm  likened  by  the  Greets  to  "  "'                            .... 
their  'BfnwTm,,  bote  the  name  of  Phiha  in 
the  language  t 
evidence  of  thii 

inacripnon,  and  an   old    Theban  Coptic  no  of  the  Latins).     She  is  a  goddess  of 

homily,  composed  by  6.  Schenoub,  which  the  first  rank,  and  ahe  is  represented  as 

designate  'Jifmiw  and  Phtlia  as  the  same  die  daughter  of  the  sun,  and  as  partaking 

god  [Pricix,  p.  148 — 151).     The  divinities  with  ber  father  in  employments  that  have 

whom   we    have    now    described,    were  respect  to  the  physical   universe.      '  She 

among  the  principal  of  those  who  inhab-  seems  to  have   been,'  aaya  Spineto,  *  the 

hod  the  upper  world,  and  who  are  ranked  protectress  of  all  the  Egyptian  monarch*, 

in  the  first  class  of  Egyptian  gods.     But  and   especially  of  tbe  Pharaohs   of  the 

the  Egyptians  suppoeeduie  earth  itself  to  eighteenth    dynasty — a    dynasty     which 

be  subject  more  directly  to  the  power  of  reckons  among  its  member*  the  greatest 

gods  who  were  vilibU.     The  most  impor-  kings  that  ever  reigned   over  Egypt ;  a 

tant  among  these  was  the  sun,  which  lu-  Mceris,  an  Amenophie  II,  an  Ouairei,  a 

miliary,  on  account  of  its  being  the  source  Ramses   Meiamoun,  the   grandfather   of 

of  so  many  blessings,  has,  among  almost  Ramses  Sothoais,  so  well  known  by  the 

all  heathen  nations,  been  worshipped  as  a  ancients    under  the  name  of  Sexottrit.' 

god.     Its  influence  in  promoting  the  alter-  The   image  of  this  goddess    occurs  in 

nation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  chance  many  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  Nu- 

of  seasons,  in  reanimating  nature,  and  in  bia  ;  in  the   temple  of   Elephantine,  she 

maturing  the  products  of  the  earth  ;  its  is  exhibited  as  receiving  offerings  from 

appearance  in  the  heavens,  luting  tbe  most  Amenophis  II,  and  presenting  this  prince 

bruliant  luminary  upon  which  the  eye  of  to  Amnion  Cbnoupbis,  who  arts  upon  a 

men  is  fastened ; — all  these  circumstances  throne.    The  frequent  occurrence  of  her 

led  the  Egyptians  to  considerthe  sun  as  image  near  tothatof  Ainmon,to  whomahe 

the  deity  who  presided  over  the  physical  is  in  this  way  addressing    some  service, 

universe,  -and  as  'the  eye  of  the  world.'  proves  that  she  was  an  important  person- 

One  manner  in  which  he  was  hieroglyph-  age  in  his  family.     Her  emblems  and  titles 

ically  represented  was  by  a  globe,  which  are  very  splendid.    The  following  is  an 

was  usually  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  stood  example  of  the  latter :  '  Sate,  the  living 

upon  the  bead  of  a  hawk.    He  was  called,  goddess,   the    daughter  of  the  sun,  the 

in  the  Egyptian  .language,  Re  or  Hi,  and  queen  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  the 

derived  h»  origin  from  Pbtlia,  whose  son  ruler  of  the  inferior  region  [which  here 

he  is  often  called,  and  whom  he  succeed-  designates   Lower   Egypt>    according   to 

ed,  according  to  die  priests,  in  the  govern-  Spineto],  the  protectress  of  her  son,  the 

ment  of  Egypt     '  In  consequence  of  this  lord  of  the  world,  the  king  of  the  three 

belief;'    says  Spineto,  ■  all  the  Egyptian  regions  [Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt, 

kings,  from  the  earnest  Pharaohs  to  the  according  to  the  same],  son  of  the  sun, 

last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  adopted,  in  Phtamen  Ouairei.'   Cbainpollion  describes 

-the   legends  consecrated  to  their  honor,  her  characteristic  emblem   as  the  upper 

the  pompous  tktesof  offering  of  the  sun,  part  of  a  head-dress, called  Paheul,  adorned 

»an  of  the  fun,  king  like  the  sun  of  all  infi-  with  two  long  horns.    This  is  placed  upon 

run-  and  superior   region*,  end  the  like.'  the  head  of  an  image,  which  represents  a 

This  art  title  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  woman  with  the  sign  of  divine  life  in  her 

from  Champollion,  from  which  we  learn  hands.    Sme  is  another  goddess  of  the 

that  the  double  destiny  ofthe  soul  was  sym-  first     rank    among    Egyptian   divinities, 

boHzed  by  means  of  the  inarch  of  the  sun  whose  employment  seems  chiefly  to  have 

intheurjperandlowerhemispheres.Splen-  been  in  the  Egyptian  AntnH.     Spineto 

did  worship  was  performed  in   honor  of  thus  describes  her:  'She  was  called   by 

the  sun  in  Egypt,  and  Heliopolis  (*W™  aAto,  the  Greeks  '**■,  and  answers  to  The- 

i.  e.,  dttf  of  Vie  tun)  was  particularly  con-  mis,  the  goddess  of   justice  and   truth. 

secreted  to  him.     We  might  exhibit  here  These  attributes   evidently  show  her  to 

some  analogies  between   the   Re  of  die  have  been  another  representation  of  the 

Egyptians  and  the  Phabut  or  JtpaSo  of  infinite  Power,  wbo  continued  to  influence 

the   Greeks  and  Latins.     But  we  must  and  to  act  upon  the  destinies  of  men,  even 

leave  these,  and  also  the  consideration  of  after  death, in  a  future  life;  fbrwe  find  this 

other  planetary  divinities,  in  order  to  de-  goddess  almost  invariably  represented  on 

scribe  a  few  more  important  pereonoges  in  the  monuments  exhibiting  the  cereniony 

the  Egyptian  Pantheon.    Inscriptions  are  of  funerals,  perpetually  leading  the  soul 


nraing  to  t 

tins.    By  h 
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to  the  balance,  where  the  deeds  and  ac-  p.  140.)  She  seems  to  hove  been  the  pro- 
tions  of  its  life  were  to  be  weighed,  pie-  totype  of  a  large  number  of  Grecian  divin- 
vious  to  ils  being  introduced  to  Osiris,  itiee ;  among  the  rest,  of  Proserpine  and 
She  is  figuratively  represented  by  the  Ceres ;  particularly  of  the  latter,  whose 
image  of  a  woman,  holding  the  sign  of  adventures  and  mysteries  her  own  strongly 
divine  life,  and  having  her  head  decorated  resemble.  (See  ftecherchti  da  Pas 
with  a  feather,  which  is  the  peculiar  dis-  by  De  Sacy,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  seq.)  ? 
linction  of  alt  her  images.  Symbolically,  symbolically  represented  by  a  throne,  a 
she  was  exhibited  by  the  great  serpent,  half  circle,  and  an  egg,  which  hut  sign 
who  was  the  emblem,  of  immortality  and  denoted  her  gender  as  feminine ;  tigura- 
of  wisdom.'  {Led.  iv.)  Such  are  some  of  lively,  by  a  disk  and  apair  of  horns.  The 
the  principal  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  Ammti  of  the  Egyptians,  corresponding 
Egyptian  Pantheon.  The  most  important  to  the  Hadet  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  the 
of  the  second  rank  are  the  goddess  Isis,  Ttaiana  of  the  Latins,  was  the  place  of 
and  her  brother  and  husband  Osiris,  to  the  dead.  It  was  governed  by  Osiris  as 
whom,  following  the  selection  of  Spineto,  chief;  and  by  many  subordinate  divinities. 
we  shall  devote  a  few  details.  Osiris  was  The  following  quotations  from  Spineto 
the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptian  Jimenti,  (Ltd.  iv.)  will  show  where  the  souls  of 
'  the  Plato  of  the  Greeks  and  men  were  distributed  after  death.  '  The 
,  some,  Osiris  is  said  to  have  Egyptians  divided  the  whole  world  into 
been  the  Sol  inferos,  that  is,  the  sun  three  zones.  The  first  was  the  earth,  or 
when  It  passed  into  the  lower  hemisphere,  the  zone  of  trial ;  the  second  was  the  zone  ■ 
and  through  the  autumnal  and  wintry  of  the  air,  perpetually  agitated  by  winds 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  opposition  to  the  and  storms,  and  it  was  considered  as  the 
Sol  suptrus,  or  sun  when  it  passed  through  zone  of  temporal  punishment;  and  the 
the  upper  hemisphere,  and  through  the  third  was  the  zone  of  rest  and  tranqidl- 
summer  signs  ot  the  zodiac.  Joblonski  liry,  which  was  above  the  other  two. 
attempts  to  establish  this  supposition,  Again,  they  subdivided  the  first  zone,  or 
though  he  errs  in  confounding  the  name  the  earth,  into  four  regions  or  depart- 
of  Serapis  with  Osiris  (Pantheon  Eeypt^  meats:  the  second,  or  the  zone  of  the  air, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  5),  But  whether  this  was  was  divided  into  two  only ;  the  first  of 
the  case,  or  whether  Osiris  is  to  be  regard-  these  was  subdivided  into  four  re- 
ed as  an  entirely  distinct  divinity,  we  nave  gions,  and  the  second  into  eight,  making 
not  now  the  means  of  determining;  it  is  twelve  altogether;  these,  being  added  to 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  where  the  four  regions  of  the  first  zone,  made 
his  dominion  was  exercised.  This  was  sixteen :  and,  lastly,  the  third  zone  of  the 
overthe  souls  of  men  after  their  decease —  tranquil  atmosphere  contained  sixteen 
a  fact  which  is  revealed  by  almost  every  more  regions  ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of 
legend  and  painting  relating  to  the  dead,  the  regions  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
Spineto  furnishes  a  description  of  a  repre-  dead  were  to  be  distributed,  was  in  fact 
sentation  of  this  kind  in  his  fifth  lecture  thirty -two.'  There  is  an  evident  variation 
(pp.  150,  150).  Osiris  was  phonetically  between  the  divisions  made  by  Spineto, 
exhibited,  according  to  Spineto  {Ltd.  iv.  and  those  made  by  Champollion  in  his 
p.  141), '  by  a  sceptre,  with  the  head  of  a  letter.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that 
species  of  wolf,  which  denotes  the  vowel  there  were  twenty-four  principal  zones, 
O ;  the  crooked  line,  S ;  the  oval,  an  It ;  corresponding  to  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  arm,  an  E,  or  an  I,  which  gives  Grre,  the  day — twelve  for  the  upper  hemisphere, 
the  abbreviation  of  Otvt  or  Osiri.'  Isis,  through  which  the  sun  passed  during  the 
according  to  Jablonski  (Pantheon  Egypt^  twelve  hours  of  light,  and  twelve  for  the 
lib.  iii,  cap.  1  and  2),  represented  the  lower  hemisphere,  through  which  the  sun 
moon ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians  adored  a  Sol  passed  during  the  twelve  hours  of  dark- 
siyia-ui  and  Sol  inferus,  so  they  worship-  nese.  But  the  subordinate  zones  may 
ped  a  Luna  ftwers  and  in/era,  or  his  as-  have  been  more  or  less  numerous  (Cham- 
Icttis  and  terrtttrii.  Besides  officiating  in  pollion  makes  seventy-fire  zones  in  the 
the  Egyptian  Amenti,  she  was  recognised  lower  world);  and  hence  arises  thevaria- 
in  a  variety  of  capacities ;  among  others,  tiou  between  Champollion  and  Spineto. 
as  the  inveniress  of  agriculture,  the  divin-  This  circumstance,  however,  would  not 
itv  who  contained  within  herself  the  seeds  affect  the  division  of  the  world  into  the 
of  productive  nature  (Plutarch  de  hide-,  p.  three  general  portions,  which  Spineto 
372],  and  as  the  inveniress  of  sails  and  of  announces;  and,  as  the  minor  divisions 
navigation.  (The  elevation  of  a  ship  form-  are  comparatively  unimportant,  we  shall 
ed  one  feature  in  her  mysteries ;  Spineto,  continue   to    quote    from    this    author. 
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<  The  god  Pooh  was  supposed  to  be  a  running  away  from  the  god  Anubis,  who 
perpetual  director — a  aort  of  king  of  was  pursuing  and  driving  him  back  again 
the  souls,  which,  after  having  parted  from  into  the  worl<).  This  representation  con- 
the  body,  were  thrown  into  the  sec-  firms  the  opiiuop,  that  the  Egyptians  ad- 
ond  zone,  to  be  whirled  about  by  the  nutted  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
winds  through  the  regions  of  the  air,  till  and  believed  that  the  souls  of  men,  for 
they  were  called  upon  either  to  return  to  particular  crimes,  were  condemned  to 
the  first  zone,  to  animate  a  new  body,  and  return  to  life  under  the  shape  of  some 
to  undergo  fresh  trials  in  expiation  of  animal,  to  atone  for  their  past  ams.'  In 
their  former  sins,  or  to  be  removed  into  comparing  the  Egyptian  Jimend  with  the 
the  third,  where  the  air  was  perpetually  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  the  Hrrfo- 
pure  and  tranquil.  It  was  over  these  two  nu  of  the  Latins,  Spineto  briefly  adverts 
zones,  or  divisions  of  the  world,  situated ,  to  some  points  of  assimilation,  as  follows : 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  that  the  '  Upon  the  whole,  the  first  seems  to  have 
god  Pook  exercised  the  full  extent  of  his  been  the  prototype  and  the  origin  of  the 
power.  He  had  for  his  counsel  the  god  two  last.  Orpheus,  who  had  been  initiated 
Tlioth,  who  presided  over  that  portion  of  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  second  or  tempestuous  zone,  which  Egypt,  carried  into  Greece  these  myste- 
wbb  divided  into  eight  regions,  and  was  lies  ;*  and  the  Greeks  soon  so  altered  the 
only  a  temporary  dwelling  of  the  dead,  whole,  as  to  render  them  no  longer  ceg- 
This  wns,  in  fart,  nothing  else  but  the  per-  niznble.  Osiris  became  Pluto;  Sme,  Per- 
il of  the  grand  principle  of  the  sephone  [or  rather  Themis  simply] ;  Oms, 
■y  of  the  soul,  and  the  necessity  Cerberus;  Thoth,  Mercurius  Psychopom- 
oi  . leading  a  virtuous  life;  since  every  pos;  Horns,  Apis  and  Anubis,  the  three 
man  was  called  upon  to  give  a  strict  ac-  infernal  judges,  Minos,  jEocus  and  Rhada- 
count  of  his  past  conduct,  and,  according  manthus.  To  conclude  the  whole,  the 
to  the  sentence  which  Osiris  pronounced,  symbolical  heads  of  the  different  animals 
was  doomed  to  happiness  or  misery ;  for,  under  which  the  forty-two  judges  (see 
generally  speaking,  it  seems  that  the  Cemetery)  were  represented,  being  deprived 
Egyptians  bad  assigned  to  their  principal  of  their  primitive  and  symbolical  meaning, 
gods  and  goddesses,  most  closely  connect-  were  changed  into  real  monsters,  the 
ed  with  their  Denliurgos,  two  different  Chimeras,  the  Harpies  and  the  Gorgous, 
characters  ;  the  one  presiding  over,  or  as-  and  other  such  unnatural  and  horrible 
siatiiig  in,  the  creation  of  the  universe ;  things,  with  which  they  peopled  their  fan- 
the  other  performing  some  duties,or  exer-  tastic  hell;  and  thus  the  Amcnti  of  the 
cising  some  act  of  authority  in  the  Jtmenti,  Egyptians,  as  indeed  the  greater  part,  if 
as  was  the  case  with  the  god  Phtha,  the  not  the  whole  of  their  religion,  became,  in 
goddess  Sns,  and  others.'  Spineto,  after  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
describing  the  manner  of  embalming  the  compound  of  fables  and  absurdities.'  " 
dead,  as  practised  at  Memphis,  gives  a  Hieromasct  (from  the  Greek  it^gmn); 
brief  account  of  a  cemetery  near  to  that  that  species  of  divination  which  predicted 
city,  '  which  was  the  largest  and  most  fre-  future  events  by  the  inspection  of  sacrifice*. 


quented  of  any  in  Egypt f  and  also  nar-  HisaoimfiTES,  or  jEnoimnTKS ;  her- 

rates  the  principal  ceremonies  performed  mils  of  St  Jerome   (Hieronymus) ;   an 

on  occasion  of  a  burial.     It  shows  from  order  of  religious,   established   in   1373, 

whence  an  important  part  of  the  Greek  which  wears  a  white  habit  with  a  black 

mythology  was  derived.    (See  our  articles  scapulary.     In  the   Netherlands  and   in 

Cemetery,  and  Cerberus.)     Representations  Spain,  where  it  was  devoted  to  a  contem- 

exhibiting  the  punishment  in  the  Jhnenti,  plutive  lift,  and  possessed,  among  other 

of  souls  whose  bodies  were  denied  burial  convents,  die  splendid  one  of  St.  Law- 

in  this  world,  Spineto  thinks  must  have  rence,  in  the  Eacurial,  the  sepulchre  of  the 

been  common  in  ancient  times,  but  only  a  kings,  this  order  became  one  of  the  most 

few  have  been  yet  discovered.    Among  opulent  and  considerable."   In  Sicily,  the 

these,  says  Spineto,  'is  a  monument  in  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America,  this 

which   the  urn,  containing  the  soul,  or  order  (which  has  never  been  politically 

'  " "' '  is  of  the  deceased,  could  not  balance  important)  possesses  convents. 


the  weight  of  the  image  of  Sme.    In  con-  HrERormios,  St.    (See  Jerome,  St.) 
sequence  of  this  deficiency,  on  a  flight  of 

stairs   which  formed  the  communication  -"Any  o«  who  will  lake  fa  trouble io com 

between  the  Amend  and  th«  world,  the  .  ^WltttWSiV<?T*2 

deceased  was  represented  under  the  form  Md  Adonii,  and  with  Uvoie  of  Beothiu,  will 

of  a  dog,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  discover  many  linking  resemblances.— Ti." 
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Hierofbiht  wag  the  first  priest  or  di-  the  Puritans.  His  eloquence  and  fervor, 
rector  of  the  Eleuainian  mysteries,  and  however,  procured  him  the  offer  of  some 
could  be  chosen  only  from  among  the  of  the  best  livings  in  the  country ;  bathe 
descendants  of  Eumolpua,  who  was  re-  refused  them,  on  account  of  his  opinion*, 
garded  as  the  founder  of  these  mysteries,  and  supported  himself  by  keeping  a 
and  the  first  hierophant.  It  was  required  school.  When  the  company  of  Massa- 
that  his  exterior  appearance  and  dress  chusetta  Bay  began  to  form  a  plantation 
should  correspond  to  the  elevated  office  there  in  16%,  they  applied  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
whh  which  he  was  invested.  It  was  eon  to  go  thither  and  prosecute  his  eccle- 
necessary  for  him  to  be  somewhat  ad-  siasucal  labors.  He  promptly  acceded  to 
vanced  in  manhood,  to  be  without  visible  the  request,  and,  in  May,  1629,  set  sail 
defect,  and  to  possess  s  remarkably  pleas-  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  on  the  39th 
ant  voice.  His  forehead  waa  adorned  with  of  the  ensuing  June,  arrived  Id  Salem  hor- 
e  diadem,  and  his  hair  fell  naturally  down  bor.  It  is  related  that  when  the  ship  was 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  His  conduct  was  receding  from  the  coast  of  England,  foe 
to  be  without  blemish,  and  he  was  to  pos-  called  up  his  children  and  the  other 
sees  the  reputation  of  sanctity  among  the  passengers,  and  said  to  them,  "  We  will 
people.  After  hia  election,  he  was  not  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to 
allowed  to  marry ;  and,  with  a  view  of  sup-  say  at  their  leaving  of  England,  Farewell, 
pressing  all  sensual  desires  in  their  birth,  he  Babylon!  fart;  well,  Rome!  but,we  will  say, 
was  obliged,  like  the  other  priests  of  Ceres,  Farewell,  dear  England!  farewell,  the 
to  wash  himself  in  the  juice  of  hemlock,  church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  Chris- 
Other  accounts  say,  that  these  priests  even  tinn  friends  there!  We  do  not  go  to  New 
drank  the  juice.  It  is  also  asserted  that  England  as  Separatists  from  the  church 
second  marriage  alone  waa  interdicted  to  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate 
them,  and  that  their  wives  could  partici-  from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to 
pate  in  certain  occupations,  such  aa  adorn-  practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reforma- 
mg  the  statues,  &&  It  was  the  office  of  u'on,Rtid  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 
the  hierophants,  and  of  the  descendants  of  There  were  but  seven  houses  in  Salem  at 
Eumolpus  generally,  to  preserve  and  in-  the  time  of  his  arrival,  but  he  immediately 
terpret  the  unwritten  laws,  according  to  entered  upon  the  performance  of  hia  du- 
which  the  slanderers  of  the  divinity  and  ties.  These,  however,  be  was  not  destined 
the  defamers  of  her  solemnities  were  pun-  to  discharge  long,  for  he  died  in  August, 
ished.  In  the  inferior  mysteries,  it  was  1630.  He  wrote  an  account  of  New  Eng- 
his  office  to  introduce  the  novice  into  the  land,  entitled  A  short  and  true  Description 
Eleusinian  temple,  and  to  initiate  those  of  the  Discoveries  and  Commodities  of  the 
who  had  undergone  the  final  probation  Country,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  vol- 
into  the  last  and  great  mysteries.  In  the  umo  of  the  Collections  of  the  Historical 
mysteries  themselves,  he  represented  the  Society  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  his  sons, 
Creator  of  the  world  t  he  explained  to  the  also  named  Francis,  who  was  on  excellent 
novice  the  various  phenomena  that  op-  scholar,  kept  a  school  for  some  time 
pearsd  to  him,  in  a  loud,  penetrating  in  New  England,  but  finally  settled  in  the 
voice.  In  the  great  mysteries,  be  was  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  hia  native 
sole  expounder  of  the  secrets  of  the  inte-  country.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
rior  of  the  sanctuary,  namely,  of  secret  in-  society  of  Friends,  called  the  Irreligionof 
sanction,  which  was  actually  the  object  of  Northern  Quakers,  said  to  be  the  first  pub- 
the  whole  institution.  He  was  therefore  licetion  against  that  sect.  He  also  pub- 
termed  mt/stagogvt  or  -prophet,  and  no  one  halted  a  treatise,  De  qwmpit  maximu  Iai- 
was  permitted  to  pronounce  his  name  in  mmihiu ;  Dr  Zuice  mercatd ;  De  Isute  eradA ; 
She  presence  of  an  uniuitiated  person.  In  Dt  Lunme  .Yaturat,  GratUt  et  Gloria. 
public  solemnities,  it  was  his  office  to  Hi  ohlabd!,  Scotch:  the  north  of  Cheat 
adorn  the  statues  of  the  goddess,  and  even  Britain,  or  the  part  of  Scotland  divided 
to  carry  them.     (See  Ekusis.)  from  the  Lowlands  by  the  Grampian  hills 

H  looms  ox,  Francis,  an  eminent  preach-  (q.  v.),  and  having  on  its  wild,  rocky  coast 
er,  was  born  in  England,  and  received  his  many  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sob.  These 
degrees  from  Emanuel  college,  Cam-  mountains,  which  at  a  distance  appear  an 
bridge.  He  then  embraced  the  eccleaias-  undivided  mass,  ore  separated  by  many 
tical  profession,  and  settled  at  Lancaster,  valleys  and  declivities,  the  largest  of 
where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  which  are  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Loven, 
for  pulpit  eloquence.  But  he  subsequent-  Cam,  Tay  and  Dee.  Besides  these  ex- 
ly  left  the  English  church,  and  became  a  tensive  valleys,  there  are  others,  the  open- 
convert  to  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  ings  of  which,  from  the  Lowlands,  wen 
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originally  bo  wild  and  narrow  that  they  the  nets  end  Scats  (nee  Scodand),  in  the 
appeared  almost  impassable  till  they  ninth  century,  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  by 
were  extended  by  art  Amongst  these  the  intercourse  with  southern  Britain, 
pones,  the  most  extraordinary  are,  Beal-  gradually  became  more  and  more  civilized, 
"""•t™,  on  Loch  Lomond ;  Aberfoil  and  the  social  relatione  of  the  Highlanders  ns- 
Leney,  in  the  county  of  Monteith ;  the  sumed  a  peculiar  character,  having  for  its 
pass  of  Glenalmond  over  the  Crieff;  the  basis  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
entrance  into  the  county  of  Athol  by  Dun-  Celtic  inhabitants.  The  condition  of  the 
keld,  over  mount  Bimam ;  and  some  beds  country,  and  the  motives  which  led  them 
of  rivers.  This  natural  boundary  was  one  to  fix  their  residence  there,  determined  the 
ofthepriucipeleausesthat  the  Highlanders  nature  of  their  institutions.  Unable  to 
remained  a  distinct  race  from  the  inhab-  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  force 
innts  of  the  plains  (the  Lowlanders).  In  which  urged  them  from  below,  and  de- 
tbe  Grampian  chain  there  are  some  hills  of  siring  to  preserve  their  independence,  they 
considerable  height,  as  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  protected  themselves  in  those  mountain- 
Lawers,  Shehalhen  and  others.  The  High-  castles,  which  have  always  been  the  sane- 
lands  appear  in  majestic  grandeur  from  tuary  of  liberty,  and  the  refuge  for  those 
these  mountains.  Covered  with  clouds  or  who  would  oppose  their  more  powerful 
enveloped  in  fugs,  their  summits  are  often  neighbors.  In  the  absence  of  their  kings, 
scarcely  perceptible,  while  their  sterile  who  had  their  seats  in  the  Scotch  Low- 
appearance,  and  the  deep,  rocky  denies  lands,  and  protected  by  the  mountains, 
by  which  they  are  hollowed,  bear  the  they  did  not  always  submit  to  the  domin- 
tmees  of  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  ion  of  a  distant  sovereign,  who  was  neither 
Towards  these  summits  the  soil  is  barren ;  able  to  enforce  obedience  nor  to  afford 
lower  down  is  a  thin  covering  of  heath,  protection.  The  division  of  the  country 
where  none  but  birds  of  prey,  white  hares  of  the  Gaels  into  single  valleys,  glens  and 
and  ptarmigans  are  met  with.  Farther  islands,  separated  either  by  mountains  or 
down  still  five  red  deer  and  grouse ;  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  necessarily  led  to  the 
on  fertile  plains  interspersed  with  rich  formation  of  small  tribes;  and  men  of 
heath,  are  numerous  herds  of  sheep.  At  considerable  property  or  distinguished  tul- 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  beautiful  valleys  ents,  under  whose  command  the  others 
are  formed,  traversed  by  rivers  from  the  hod  fought,  or  under  whose  protection 
hills,  or  enclosing  splendid  lakes,  or  cov-  they  had  settled,  became  chiefs.  As  the 
ered  with  wood,  or  producing  different  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  had  little  in- 
kinds  of  com.  Many  of  these  valleys  tercourse  with  each  other,  on  account  of 
have  numerous  inhabitants,  whose  princi-  the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  each 
pal  property  consists  in  cattle.  The  terri-  valley  became  the  territory  and  property 
lory  peopled  by  the  Gaelic  race  consists  of  a  tribe,  which  had  arms  for  defence,  a 
of  the  counties  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  sufficient  number  of  artisans  for  their 
Roy,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Argyle,  confined  wants,  pasture  for  their  cattle, 
Bute,  the  Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  coun-  wood  for  building,  &c,  moss  and  turf  for. 
ties  of  Moray,  Banff,  Stirling,  -Perth,  burning,  and  a  territory  for  hunting. 
Dumbarton,  Aberdeen  and  Angus.  The  These  tribes  were  without  inducements 
boundary  forms  a  line,  beginning  at  the  to  change  their  habitation,  to  invite  for- 
entrance  to  the  Pentland  Frith,  extending  eigners,  or  to  promote  a  general  inter- 
round  St.  Kilda,  and  encircling  the  whole  course  among  the  various  settlements ;  so 
group  of  the  eastern  and  southern  islands  that  each  of  them  isolated  itself  Thus 
to  Mull ;  then  continues,  proceeding  from  the  nation  was  split  into  single  masses, 
Ardmore,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  on  connected,  indeea,  by  the  same  language 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  along  the  and  customs,  but  living  under  different 
Grampian  hills  to  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  rulers.  Thus  was  formed,  in  each  tribe 
and  endiogat  the  north-east  point  of  Caith-  or  clan  (q.  v.),  a  patriarchal  government, 
ness.  The  inhabitants  are  descendants  a  kind  of  hereditary  monarchy,  founded 
of  the  Cells,  and  their  territory  forms  the  rather  on  custom,  and  confirmed  by  gen- 
landofthe  old  Scots.  (See  Scotland.)  They  era!  consent,  than  regulated  by  laws.  The 
call  their  country  Gatldach  (land  of  the  Highlander  honored,  in  life  chief,  the  de- 
Gaels)  or  JHbanich.  The  names  of  Bng-  scendant  of  a  distant  ancestor,  from  whom 
land  and  Scotland  are  unknown  in  the  the  whole  clan  was  believed  to  have 
Gaelic  dialect.  The  English  ere  called  sprung.  The  clan  showed  him  a  filial 
by  them  Stamu  (Sassanachh  the  Low-  devotedness;  and  even  the  name  dan 
landers,  Gutti  (strangers),  and  their  coun-  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  klatm,  that 
try,  Giuddach.    While,  after  the  union  of  is,  dsHdrtn.    The  more  the  ties  of  real  or 


supposed  relationsbip  contributed  to  union  ehiellainaof  thebraiicIiesandtlieirHubjects 
Mid  friendship  in  the  clan,  tbe  easier  were  had  sometimes  a  particular  name,  called  bur 
the  members  excited  to  violence  by  inju-  glome,  or  genenlogie  surname,  which  orig- 
ries  from  without  their  limits,  as  there  was  inated  from  die  baptismal  name  or  surname 
do  general  government  to  look' to  for  pro-  ofhim  who  had  established  the  clan.  Where 
taction.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  there  existed  no  such  sub-chiefs,  the  feoP- 
iBolation  of  each  clan  was,  that  each  con-  fees  above  described  stood  nearest  to  the 
eluded  marriages  chiefly  within  itself;  and  chief!  They  were  honored  as  noble, 
thus  a  general  relationship  really  grew  and  called  themselves  DxrirAe  fftuml.  A 
up.  Many  of  the  members,  therefore,  had  feather  upon  the  cap  designated  their 
the  same  name  with  tbe  chief)  so  that  a  rank.  These  again  parcelled  their  por- 
feeling  of  kindred  end  mutual  attachment  dons  into  smaller  farms,  which  they  let  to 
existed.  Towards  all,  the  chief  stood  in  people  of  the'  common  class  for  a  rent, 
the  light  of  a  superior,  commander  and  Generally  these  stood  in  the  Bame  depef id- 
judge.  He  could  call  upon  the  young  ence  upon  their  immediate  lord  as  the 
men  to  accompany  bim  in  the  chase  or  to  latter  upon  the  general  chief.  When  the 
fight  under  hie  banner.  The  whole  sys-  population  in  these  narrow  and  sterile  val- 
lum of  tbe  clans  rested  essentially  upon  leys  increased,  the  means  of  support  soon 
the  power  which  custom  gave  the  chief  in  became  scarce.  The  strict  separation  of 
virtue  of  primogeniture.  Tbe  obligations  the  clans,  and  the  hereditary  enmities  not 
of  the  members  of  the  clan  to  the  chief  tin  frequently  existing  between  them,  pre- 
were  indissoluble  by  any  relation  into  vented  emigration  to  the  neighboring  val- 
which  they  might  enter.  The  chief  was  leys,  and,  still  more,  to  tbe  lower  country 
generally,  yet  not  always,  proprietor  of  the  (the  Lowlands).  Tho  consequence  of  too 
whole  territory  oftheclaii,o[of  thegreoter  great  a  population  was  indolence.  The' 
part,  yet  not  with  absolute  right  of  posses-  younger  sons  of  the  more  distinguished 
Hon.  A  certain  portion  of  the  best  part  of  part  of  the  clan,  who  joined  the  common 
the  territory  was  allotted  to  him  as  his  spe-  people  reluctantly,  showed  a  contempt  for 
cial  property.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  dis-  peaceful  occupations,  and  collected  tbe 
tributed,fbr  longer  or  shorter  periotUyimoijg  most  courageous  youths  of  the  tribe,  with 
that  claiofthe  clan  which  consisted  of  the  whom  they  went  on  predatory  expedi- 
farmera.  These  were  the  near  relations  of  tioiis  (called  creacht)  against  tho  Lowlands 
the  chief,  or  the  descendants  of  a  distant  and  and  hostile  clans.  As  the  chief  wealth 
common  chief.  To  these  broth  ers,nephews,  of  the  country  consisted  in  cattle,  hostili- 
cousins,  the  chief  gave  land  on  condition  ties  were  generally  commenced  by  driving 
that  be  might  resume  it  at  pleasure,  or  on  away  cattle.  Them  existed,  also,  a  class 
lease  for  a  short  rime,  or  (which  was  the  of  hold  adventurers,  called  <xarnach»t  em- 

Seneral  mode)  as  .a  kind  of  mortgage  re-  ployed  on  expeditions  of  uncommon  peril, 
eemnhle  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum.  or  by  which  uncommon  honor  was  to  be 
After  two  generations,  these  portions  of  gained.  In  later  times,  however,  their 
land  were  generally  resumed  in  order  to  be  profession  was  considered  less  honorable, 
conferred  on  nearer  relations,  upon  which  and  consisted  in  gathering  tribute  from  the 
the  descendants  of  the  former  possessors  lower  country,  or  payment  for  protection 
returned  to  the  class  of  the  common  mem-  against  depredation,  called  Uactmail.  One 
bets  of  the  clan.  This  change  of  property  means  of  support  for  the  younger  sons  of 
was  so  common,  that  the  ordinary  clan  the  chiefs,  was  the  military  service  in 
were  confirmed  by  it  in  their  belief  of  their  France  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the  banish- 
original  relationship  with  the  chief,  as,  in  ment  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  which  tbe 
each  generation,  some  families  joined  Highlanders  were  faithful,  it  became  still 
diem,  whose  ancestors  had  belonged  to  more  common  to  follow  foreign  colors, 
the  kindred  of  the  chief.  Sometimes,  Thus  they  always  remained  acquainted 
however,  the  young  relations  received  with  war,  and  the  feme  of  the  deeds  of 
land,  in  perpetual  possession,  or  acquired  their  countrymen  in  foreign  countries 
property  by  inheritance,  marriage,  or  other  nourished  their  martial  spirit  at  home, 
means.  In  such  cases,  they  retained  their  A  warlike  disposition  and  contempt  of 
original  rank,  and  generally  each  stood  at  labor  was  found  even  among  tbe  lowest 
the  head  of  a  subdivision  of  a  clan,  which  classes.  The  labor  of  the  field  was  left 
considered  him  as  its  immediate  head,  mostly  to  old  people  end  women,  whilst 
though  they  always  remained  dependent  the  vigorous  men  spent  their  time  in  idle- 
on  the  chief  of  the  clan,  and  generally  ness,  in  hunting,  or  in  active  sports.  He- 
even  tributary.  Tbe  largest  clans  often  chanics  stood  in  higher  esteem  than  loern 
had  several  of  such  subdivisions.     The  farmers.    Weaving  was  a  labor  for  wo- 
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men,  but  the  men  only  were  tailors.    The  nevertheless,  the   divisions   which  nfter- 

smith  who  made  rums,  or  at  least  mended  wards  took  place  among  the  clans,  did  not 

them,  was  particularly  esteemed,  and  be-  contribute  much  to  strengthen  the  power 

longed  to  the  household  of  a  chief;  yet  of  the  kings  of  Scotland;  and  although 

most  of  the  arms  used  were  sent  from  the  the  tribes  could  no  more,  as  in  earlier 

Lowlands.     The  chief  generally  fivedsur-  times,  under  one  head,  disturb  die  peace 

rounded   by  his  dependants.    His  castle  of  the  land,  yet  when  a  common  cause 

nu  the  place  where  rewards  were  dis-  united  some  of  them,  they  broke  from 

tributed,  and  the  most  envied  distinctions  their  mountain-holds  and  descended  into 

were  bestowed.    The  chief  did  not  dis-  the  plain  country.     During  the  disturb- 

tinguish  himself  by  the   splendor  of  his  ances  which  distracted  Scotland  after  the 

dress  or  household,  but  merely  by  a  more  death  of  James  V,  the  independence  of 

numerous    household  and  more  guests:  the  Highland  chiefs  was  still  more  con- 

What  be  received  from  his  dependants,  firmed.     When,  in  the  17th  century,  the 

was  again  consumed  for  their  liberal  en-  martial  spirit  declined  in  the  Lowlands  of 

tertainmenL     Every  member  of  the  clan  Scotland,  the  Highlanders  showed,  for  the 
was  welcome  in  the  castle,  and  was,  ac-  ■  first  time,  a  decided  superiority  in  the  art 

cording  to  his  rank,  treated  with  a  civility  of  war,  which  contributed  much  to  infuse 

and  delicacy,   of  which  elsewhere  little  into  them  a  higher  feeling  of  their  own 

is  known.    This  treatment  elevated   the  power,  and  to  make  them  more  obstinate 

clan    in    their   own    esteem,   and   drew  in  their  adherence  to  their  native  customs. 

still  tighter  the  ties  between  tbem  and  But  nm  long  after  the  first  victories  which 

their  chief;  whose  power,  though  mildly  they  hod  obtained  in  the  Lowlands,  they 

exercised,  was,  according  to  its  nature,  ah-  were  severely  chastised  by  Cromwell  in 

solute.     The  laws  which  he  administered  their  own  mountains.    He  placed  strong 

were  simple.    Esteem  of  his  authority,  garrisons  in  several  places,  commanded 

and  gratitude  for  his  protection,  were  nat-  flying   divisions   of  the   army  to    pass 

oral  consequences  of  his  patriarchal  gov-  through  the  mountains,  search  the  most 

ailment.      Hence  the  unshaken  fidelity  secret  lurking  places,  and  dismantle  the 

of  the  clans,  of  which  the  Scottish  bis-  castles  of  the  chiefs,  and  at  length  com- 

lory  affords  so  many  splendid  instances,  pelled  the  clans  to  lay  down  their  arms, 

particulariy  in    the   civil    wars   of  1715  and  give  security  for  their  peaceful  con- 

and  1745.      Sometimes  there  was  a  do-  duct.    After  the  restoration  of  the  house 

viation    from    this    constitution    of   the  of  Stuart,  to  which  the   fidelity  of  the 

clans;    and   even    the    right    of   inher-  Highlands  bad  so  much  contributed,  the 

itance,  on  which  the  whole  institution  was  yoke  imposed  by  Cromwell  was  removed 

founded,   was  disregarded    in   particular  from  them;  the  fortresses  which  had  been 

cases.     There  are  also  examples  of  depos-  built  for  their  subjugation  were  destroyed 

"     vorthy  chiefs;   and,   during  the  or  forsaken;   and  the  laws  against  f 

"  '  e  Highland. 


troubles  after  the  revolution  (low),  a  predatory  expeditions  of  the  Highlanders 
chieftain  was  deserted  by  his  whole  clan,  were  no  longer  enforced.  Under  these 
because  he  wished  to  lead  it  against  the  circumstances,  the  old  constitution  of  the 
banners  of  the  house  of  Stuart;  and  thus  clans  was  again  strengthened.  During  the 
loyalty  triumphed  over  the  strong  bond  reigns  of  WUham  III  and  queen  Anne, 
of  vassalage.  In  the  earliest  times,  the  the  government,  being  employed  ill  wars 
Highland  cbiefi  owed  allegiance  to  the  upon  the  continent,  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
native  princes,  by  whom  the  Scottish  serve  quiet  in  the  Highlands  by  the  die- 
kings  were  acknowledged  as  sovereigns  tribution  of  money.  The  alarm  occa- 
merely  in  name.  Among  these  native  sioned  by  the  insurrection  in  1715,  in  favor 
princes  were  the  powerful  lords  of  the  of  the  bouse  of  Smart,  led  to  the  adoption 
Isles,  who  flourished  from  very  ancient  ■  of  various  measures  to  break  the  power  of 
times  to  tbe  reign  of  James  V.  They  the  chiefs.  By  the  clan  act  (so  called), 
ruled  over  all  the  Western  Islands  (the  the  property  of  the  vassal  who  bad  taken 
Hebrides),  from  Hay  north,  and  over  the  arms  in  a  rebellion  was  given  to  bis  feu- 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  dal  lord  who  had  remained  faithful ;  and 
and,  as  powerful  allies,  exerted  an  influ-  where  the  case  was  reversed,  the  loyal 
ence  over  the  greater  part  of  the  High-  vassal  was  allowed  tbe  entire  property  in 
lands.  Tbe  earls  of  Athol,  of  Mar,  of  lands  which  he  had  held  of  a  rebellious 
Lennox,  and  other  powerful  lords,  govern-  chieftain.  Another  statute  relieved  the 
ed  the  remaiader.  These  islands  first  be-  vassals  from  their  duty  to  follow  their 
came  dependent  upon  the  Scottish  crown  feudal  lord  in  the  chase,  and  to  fight  in  bis 
ill  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century;  private  quarrels.    The  third  measure  was 
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the  disarming  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  The  material  of  Highland  clothing  has 
this  was  so  negligently  performed,  thai  remained  the  same  for  centuries— a  wool- 
moat  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  len  stuff,  sometimes  with  a  cotton  woof, 
Stuart  were  able  to  conceal  their  weapons,  and  always  checkered  with  various  colors. 
in  order  to  employ  them,  upon  a  favorable  Each  clan  has  usually  its  peculiar  mixture 
opportunity,  against  the  government.  The  of  colors.  The  chief  part  of  the  dress  is  a 
most  effectual  of  all  the  measures  was  the  abort  petticoat  descending  to  the  knee, 
making  of  roads  from  the  Highlands  to  the  and  called  the  tilt.  Horsemen  and  aged 
Lowlands,  by  which  means,  in  the  course  men  sometimes  wore  likewise  a  kind  of 
of  umej  a  gradual  blending  of  the  in  hub-  tight  pantaloons,  called  Irtvxt.  The 
itants  of  both  parts  of  the  country  took  waistcoat  and  kilt  were  embroidered,  or 
place.  But  other  circumstances  occurred,  adorned  with  lace.  The  plaid  was  two 
which  produced,  in  the  sequel,  a  violent  yards  brood  and  four  long.  It  was  a  piece 
dissolution  in  the  relations  of  the  clans,  of  tartan,  which  surrounded  the  body  in 
The  exasperation  occasioned  by  the  pro-  brood,  elegantly  arranged  folds,  fastened 
ceedings  of  government,  made  the  people  by  a  girdle ;  the  lower  port  foil  down,  and 
so  much    the    more    susceptible   to   the  .the  upper  part  was  drawn  round  the  left 

C bust's  and  encouragements  which  the  shoulder,  and  left  the  right  arm  free.    Ifit 

ise  of  banished  princes  did  not  spare,  were  necessary  for  both  arms  to  be  free, 

The  chieftains  made  every  effort  to  main-  it  was  fastened  with  a  silver  clasp  upon 


:  of  the  innovations  with  which  of  goat  skin  or  dog  skin,  resembling  a 
rnment  sought  to  weaken  the  lady's  reticule.  There  was  a  dagger,  Do- 
lus or  the  clans.  A  dangerous  means,  sides  a  knife  and  fork,  in  a  sheath  banging; 
to  which  the  government  nad  recourse,  upon  one  side.  The  cap  belongs  to  the 
favored  the  designs  of  the  Highlanders.  Highland  dress.     Instead  of  the  feathers, 


About  the  year  1729,  companies  were  which  were 

formed  among  the  Highlands,  of  which  the  lower  ,-■-—- 

sons  of  the  chieftains,  or  the  distinguished  branch  v>  mo  u™j  «■  van.      iub  buus 

vassals,  were  appointed  officers ;  but  the  consisted  of  pieces  of  thick  leather,  which 

chiefs  themselves  bad  the  highest  com-  were  fastened  with  strips  of  leather  over 


mand.  These  companies,  six  m  number,  the  foot  The  strict  prohibition  of  this  . 
were  usually  called,  from  their  dark-col-  dress  (1747)  was  peculiarly  galling  to  the 
ored  tartans,  the  Black  Waldi  {Preiauiar    Highlanders,    and    they  were  often   in^ 


Dha).  Their  duty  was,  to  execute  the  genimis 'enough  to  etude  it  This  prohi- 
law  for  disarming ;  to  terrify  the  discon-  bition  was  first  formally  removed  in  1783; 
tented;  to  prevent  meetings  of  the  people,  Since  then,  the  old  dress  of  the  people  has 
and  conflicts  between  hostile  clans;  and,  been  gradually  forsaken,  and  is  now  only 
particularly,  to  check  predatory  excur-  found  in  some  districts,  mingled  with  the 
■ions.  With  this  view,  they  marched  dress  of  the  Lowlsnders,  and  only  cam- 
through  the  land,  and  had  thus  an  oppor-  rnon  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  poo- 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pie.  The  arms  of  the  Highlander  were, 
boldest  individuals ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  sword  upon  the  left  side,  and  a  short 
the  chiefs  knew  how  to  employ  this  insti-  dagger  upon  the  right,  a  musket,  a  pair 
tution  for  their  own  purposes.  So  much,  of  pistols,  and  ■  target.  In  the  want  of  a 
at  least,  ii  clear,  that  the  Block  Watch  was  musket,  or  if  ammunition  failed,  a  long 
a  means  of  nourishing  the  warlike  spirit  lance  was  used,  called  a  Jjochaber  axe, 
which  the  previuus  measures  of  the  gov-  auiied  either  for  cuttin  g  or  thrusting.  Bach 
eminent  were  intended  to  repress.  The  clan  formed,  under  the  command  of  its 
rebellion  in  1745  (see  Edtoard  Stuart)  chief,  a  regiment,  whose  companies  con- 
was  a  consequence  of  the  secret  disaffee-  ■  stated  of  separate  families,  each  under  the 
don  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  instigations  direction  of  its  kesd.  Courage  and  love 
from  abroad.  The  event  of  the  contest  of  freedom,  attachment  to  country  and  do-  ' 
gave  the  government  an  opportunitr  to  mesne  the,  hospitality  and  a  social  dispa- 
aholish  the  patriarchal  constitution  of  the  sition,  honesty  in  private  intercourse,  and 
Highlanders  (1747),  to  execute  the  law  inviolable  fidelity  to  trust  reposed  in  them, 
for  disarming  them,  and  even  to  prohibit  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
their  national  dress,  of  Celtic  origin,  which  the  Highlanders,  and  are  so  stilL  notwith- 
distinguiahed  them  from  all  other  people,  standing  all  the  changes  which  their  man- 
This  beautiful  dress,  favorable  for  light  nera  have  undergone  in  later  tunes.  A 
and  free  motion,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  knowledge  of  books  was  but  little  diffused, 
the  warrior,  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman.  -  and  only  among  those  of  high  rank,  who 
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were  educated  partly  in  France.  But  the  many  have  been  estranged  from  their 
history  of  their  native  land,  poetry  arid  country  by  n  residence  in  London  and  Ed- 
music,  were  darling  pursuits  even  among  inburgb ;  and,  to  meet  the  increased  tx- 
the  common  people.  Each  chief  had  his  penses  occasioned  by  their  style  of  living, 
bard,  who  sung  the  deeds  of  hia  race,  and  they  have  been  led  to  measures  which 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  clans,  have  injured  the  poorer  classes  of  the  peo- 
Tbese  sincere  were  held  in  high  esteem,  pie  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  sheep- 
and  were.  Tike  the  tenacities,  or  the  elders  breeding,  particularly,  has  taken  from  the 
of  the  tribes,  the  preservers  of  old  stories,  people  the  means  of  support.  Thousands 
which  they  retained  in  memories  strength-  nave  emigrated  to  America  within  30 
cned  by  continual  exercise,  in  the  absence  years,  to  whom  the  beloved  home  of  their 
of a  written  literature.  The  favorite  music-  fathers  offered  nothing  but  thi:  prospect  of 
a)  instrument  was  the  bagpipe,  and  its  lively  poverty. — See  major-seneral  David  Stew- 
sounds  in  battle  supported  the  animation  art's  Sketches  of  the  Character  and  Present 
of  the  contest  A  warm  imagination,  at-  Slate  of  Hit  Htghlandert  {3d  edition,  Edin- 
fected  in  a  lively  manner  by  the  sublimity  burgh,  1825,  3  vols.);  to  which  we  may 
and  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  landscapes  add,  Remarks  on  Col.  Stewart's' Sketches, 
of  their  country,  was  the  source  of  many  &c.  (London,  1833} ;  also,  the  work  of 
of  their  peculiar  superstitions.  TheHigb-  doctor  McCulloch,  The  Highlands  and 
landH  form  the  only  country  in  Europe  Western  Islet  of  Scotland  {London,  1834, 
"'  ir  has  been  disturbed  by  religious  4  vols.),  which  destroys  the  beautiful  illu- 
.  nor  suffered  from  religious  peine-  sions  that  Walter  Scott's  descriptions  of 
The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  Scotland  end  the  Scots  had  produced, 
are  the  prevailing  forms  of  lie  lief.  The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  [called,, 
latter  is  limited  to  the  county  of  Inverness  also,  Highlands  of  JVete  York,  FithkiU 
and  some  of  the  islands.  Among  the  no-  Mountains,  and  Matteaiean  Mountains) ; 
bihty  there  are  also  some  adherents  to  the  a  range  of  mountains  in  New  York,  ex- 
Episcopal  church.  Protestants  and  Oath-  tending  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  di- 
ohes  live  together  in  a  very  friendly  man-  rection  across  the  Hudson,  in  the  counties 
ner.  The  political  measures  of  1747  gave  of  Rockland,  Orange,  Westchester,  Put- 
the  first  impulse  to  the  great  change  which  nam  and  Duchess.  They  are  53  miles 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  above  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupy 
manners  of  the  Highlanders,  although  it  a  ppace  from  16  to  30  miles  in  width. 
did  not  manifest  itself  decidedly  till  30  The  Indian  name  was  Matteaiean,  which 
years  later.  This  change  was  seen  in  the  signifies  the  country  of  good  fvr ;  and  the 
whole  character  and  condition  of  the  High-  same  name  is  still  properly  applied  to  the 
-  landers,  and  not  merely  in  their  manners  whole  range.  Some  of  the  highest  peaks 
and  exterior,  but  even  in  the  appearance  are  Beacon  Hill,  Grand  Sachem,  Break- 
of  their  country.  Lands  which  were  long  neck,  Blue  Hill  and  Butter  Hill.  The 
under  the  plough  became  wild;  whole  heights  of  the  summits,  above  the  level  of 
valleys,  once  the  dwelling-place  of  pow-  the  Hudson,  vary  from  1 100  to  1685  feet 
erfiil  clans,  were  made  desolate;  and  iarni-  Thid^  range  is  composed  principally  of 
Iks  which,  like  Alpine  plants,  were  rooted  granite  and  gneiss,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
in  their  native  soil,  saw  themselves  com-  originally  formed  the  southern  shore  of  a 
pelled  to  seek  support  in  manufacturing  great  lake,  which  perhaps  extended  north- 
cities,  or  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  ward  over  lake  Cnamplain.  Various  per- 
cliaracterof  the  Highlanders  has  lost  much  sons,  who  have  examined  the  valleyof  the 
of  its  romantic  and  chivalrous  tone.  One  Hudson,  lying  between  these  mountains 
of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  altered  and  lake  Champlain,  have  found  evidence, 
Highlander  is  his  great  indifference  to  the  which  to  them  appeared  satisfactory,  that 
old  relations  of  the  clan,  although,  long  this  tract  once  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake ; 
after  the  abolition  of  clanship,  the  attach-  but  respecting  the  time  when  the  present 
rnentof  the  people  to  their  chief  continued,  passage  through  the  Highlands  was  open 
and  what  the  law  denied,  fidelity  gave  un-  ed,  history  furnishes  no  information. 
i-  .._!■  rj.jie  impale,,]  desire  of  ac-  Hum  IWLiaa  is  that  mass  which  is  read 
l  the   part  ef  the  landlords,  before   die  high  altar  on   Sundays,  feast 


quintet 
also,    t 


.  many  oppressions,    which    days,  and  particular  occasions,  such  ai 


gradually  loosened  the  bonds  of  love  and  celebration  of  a  victory.    (See  Mass.) 

fidelity.     Still  we  find,  indeed,  some  land-  Hiohmohe,  Joseph ;  a  portrait  and  his- 

holdera  who  seem  like  remnants  of  former  torical  painter,  born  in  London,  June  13, 

days,  and  have    secured    to    themselves  1693.     He  early  displayed  a  strong  par- 

the  attachment  of  their  dependants.    But  liajity  for  the  fine  arts,  which  was  discour- 
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aged  by  hk  family,  wfao  placed  him  in  a  office  appean  to  hare  bee*  held  by  several 
,  solicitor's  office.  The  whole  of  his  spare  priests  alternately.  The  imparlance  of 
time  was,  however,  devoted  by  him  to  the  this  officer  is  indicated  by  the  splendor 
study  of  his  favorite  pursuit;  and,  imrne-  and  costliness  of  bis  garment,  which  was 
diately  on  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship,  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of  an- 
when  only  17  yean  of  age,  he  abandoned  cient  an.  The  breastplate  of  the  high- 
the  law,  resolved  to  Oust  in  future  to  his  priest  is  particularly  celebrated.  It  was 
talents  aa  a  painter  alone  for  his  chance  called  urim  and  thummixn,  i.  e.,  according 
of  lame  and  fortune.  The  year  following,  to  Luther,  light  and  right.  According  to 
ho  married,  and  continued  rising  in  repu-  other  commentators,  it  received  its  name 
tation,  till,  on  die  revival  of  the  order  of  from  IS  precious  Hones,  which  were  set 
the  Bam,  he  was  selected  as  the  artist  to  .in  gold,  and  on  which  the  names  of  tho 
be  employed  in  painting  the  knights  in  13  tribes  were  engraved.  In  this  dress, 
full  costume.  The  years  1733  and  1734  the  high-priest  appeared  as  the  honest  and 
were  spent  by  him  in  professional  tours  highest  person  of  the  nation,  in  the  exer- 
through  the  Netherlands  and  France,  and,  else  of  his  official  duties.  To  him  lie- 
on  his  return,  he  applied  himself  with  re-  longed  die  regulation  and  superintend- 
newed  exertions  to  the  cultivation  of  an  ence  of  the  worship  of  God,  the  ileclnra- 
art  which  he  exercised  nearly  half  a  cen-  tion  of  the  oracles  of  Jehovah  to  the  peo- 
tury.  He  died  in  1780.  Among  his  best  pie  (he  alone  being  permitted  to  con- 
paintings  are,  the  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  in  suit  them  on  important  public  occasions), 
the  foundling  hospital ;  the  Finding  of  and  the  preservation  of  the  national  sanc- 
Moses,  &c  The  illustrations  to  the  origi-  tuary.  Although  the  administration  of 
nal  editions  of  the  novels  of  Richardson,  justice  was  committed  to  particular  judges, 
were  also  from  his  easel.  As  an  author,  yet  to  him  the  last  appeal  was  made  in 
ho  is  known  by  the  Critical  Examination  difficult  cases,  even  in  temporal  anaim, 
of  RubenVs  two  Paintings  in  the  Banquet-  and  nothing  important  in  war  or  peace 
ing  House,  Whitehall  (4to.);  Observations  could  be  undertaken  without  his  assent, 
on  Dod  well's  Pamphlet  against  Christian-  He  was  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
ity;  the  Practice  of  Perspective  (1763);  and  priest  who  stands  before,  the  Lord :  he  occu- 
two  vols,  of  Moral  and  Religious  Essays;  pied  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  mediator 
with  a  translation  of  Brown,  on  the  Im-  between  Jehovah  end  the  nation.  Once 
mortality  of  the  Soul.  a  year,  he  entered  alone  into  the  hory  of 
Hiqhkess  ;  a  title  of  honor  given  to  holies  (the  innermost  part  of  the  taber- 

X princes.      The    kings    of   England  and  nacle,  afterwards  of  the  temple),  and,  by 

in  had  formerly  no  other  due,  the  first  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  on  this  occasion, 

the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  second  the  whole  Jewish  people  believed  that 

till  that  of  Charles  V.     The  petty  princes  God  was  reconciled  to  them,  and  all  their 

of  Italy  began  to  receive  this  title  in  1630,  sins  forgiven.      The    articles   Hierarchy, 

and  the  duke  of  Orleans  assumed  the  title  and  Popery,  will  show  bow  the  Roman 

of  royal  highness  in  1631,  to  distinguish  Catholic  hierarchy  made  use  of  the  con- 

himsalf  from  the  other  princes  of  France,  solution  of  die  Jewish  priesthood,  as  a 

The  prince  of  Conde  took  the  title  of  most  foundation  for  their  own  authority,  and 


serene  highness.     At  present,  the  children    transferred  the  prerogatives  of  the  high- 

of  crowned   heads  are  generally  styled    priest  to  the  papal  chair. 

royal  highness.     Those  ofthe  emperors  of      Hioh  Treason.     (See  Trtaton.) 


.  =  they  have  flowed  to  the  greatest  height, 

of  Hesse-Csssel  are  called  royal  highness,  in  which  state  they  remain  nearly  station- 

The  French  attests  royale  corresponds  to  ary  for  about  15  or  30  minutes,  when  the 

royal  highness,  but  aittsst  is  not  die  same  water  begins  again  to  ebb.     The  time  of 

as  highness,  h  being  used  for  your  grace,  high  water  is  always  nearly  the  same  in 

and  for  the  German  Durchlaucht.  the  same  place  at  the  full  of  die  moon. 

High  Pressure.    [Sea  Steam  Engines.)  and,  at  all  other  times,  the  time  of  high 

High-Priest  ;  the  head  of  the  Jewish  water  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  moon ; 

priesthood.     Moses  conferred  this  dignity  the  rule  for  finding  which,  the  age  of  the 

upon  his  brother,  in  whose  family  it  de-  moon  being  given,  is  us  follows,  viz. :  add 

wended  without  interruption.     After  the  four  fifths  of  the  days  of  the  moon's  age, 

subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the   Seleu-  as  so  many  hours,  to  the  time  of  high  wa- 


cidse,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans,  it    ter  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  the  m 
was  often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  for-    the  til 
eign  masters.    In  the  time  of  Jesus,  the    day  n 


is  often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  for-    the  time  of  high  water,  answering  to  that 
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Hren»*i  Romtmr.'  (Bee  Robbery.)  instead  of  330  square  miles,  with  32,000 
Hieswin.  (See  itoadt.)  inhabitants,  530  square  miles,  with  108,000 
Hiumoii;  a  Christian  anchorite  of  die  inhabitants. 
fourth  century,  born  at  Gaza,  in  291.  On  Hildburghausen  ;  the  former  capital 
his  conversion  from  idolatry,  he  became  of  the  duchy,  on  the  Werra,  a  well  built 
the  founder  of  monachimn  in  Syria,  after  town,  with  3500  inhabitants. 
the  example  of  St.  Anthony,  whom  he  had  Hildebrjjid.  (Bee  Gregory  VU.) 
Been  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  Tothispur-  Hildesheim  ;  formerly  a  German  bigh- 
orn*;, ta«  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  posses-  opric,  now  a  principality  of  the  kin gdom 
stone,  and,  by  the  fame  of  his  sancti-  of  Hanover,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ty,  induced  many  to  join  him.  Hie  death  Hertz ;  very  fertile.  It  consists,  at  present, 
took  place  in  the  year  371,  in  the  island  of  657  square  miles,  with  131,500  rahabit- 
of  Cyprus.  ants.  Louis  the  Debonnaire  founded  the 
Hilabt,  St.  ;  a  Christian  prelate  of  the  bishopric  in  822.  In  1902,  Prussia  took 
fourth  century,  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  possession  of  it ;  in  1807,  it  was  added  to 
the  church,  bom  at  Poicuere,  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in  1814,  it 
city,  after  his  conversion  from  heathenism,  was  annexed  to  Hanover, 
he  eventually  became  the  bishop,  in  355.  Hildesheim,  a  city  in  Germany,  fbr- 
His  zeal  in  favor  of  the  Atbanasian  doc-  merly  the  see  of  the  preceding  bishopric, 
trine  respecting  the  Trinity,  which  he  de-  founded  by  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  in  802, 
fended  with  much  energy  at  Bezieres,  belongs  at  present,  with  the  principality, 
drew  on  him  the  persecution  of  the  Arian  to  Hanover  ;  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
party,  with  Saturninua  at  its  head,  who  bishop,  and  of  a  Lutheran  consistory;  has 
prevailed  on  the  emperor  Conetantius  to  a  Catholic  seminary  and  gymnasium,  and 
exile  him  into  Phrygia.  After  four  years  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  and  13,450  inhab- 
spent  in  banishment,  he  was  permitted  to  itants,  whose  chief  dealings  are  in  grain, 
return  to  bis  see,  where  he  occupied  turn-  yam  and  linen.  The  cathedral  contains 
self  in  committing  the  arguments  for  his  an  ancient  Irmensaule.  (q.  v.]  Lau  52°  9 
side  of  the  question  to  writing,  and  con-  32"  N". ;  Ion.  9°  SSf  46"  E. 
tinned  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  active  Hill,  Aaron,  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
diocesan  till  his  death,  in  367.  His  works  cellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
were  printed  in  folio,  nt  Paris,  in  1693.  1685.  His  father,  originally  p.  gentleman 
There  was  another  of  the  same  name,  of  good  estatein  Wiltshire,  left  him  almost 
bishop  of  Aries,  a  Semi  pelagian  in  his  wholly  unprovided  for;  which  circum- 
opinions,  who  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  stance  obliged  him  to  quit  Westminster 
St.  Honoratus,  and  some  devotional  tracts,  school  at  the  age  of  14.  His  relation. 
He  died  in  449,  and  also  enjoyed  the  hon-  lord  Paget,  being  ambassador  at  Constan- 
cy of  canonization,  tihople,  he  ventured,  uninvited,  to  join 
Hildbdrobauben,  Sxxe,  one  of  the  him,  and  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him, 
Saxon  duchies,  consisting  of  part  of  the  under  whose  care  he  travelled  through 
termer  duchy  of  Coburg  and  the  county  Palestine,  Egypt,  ant*  various  parts  of  the 
of  Heuneburs,  received  its  name  from  its  East.  In  1703,  he  returned  to  England, 
former  capital  It  is  situated  on  the  south-  and,  after  the  death  of  lord  Paget,  be  trav- 
cm  declivity  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  elled  for  three  years  with  sir  William 
is  moderately  fertile.  (For  its  revenue,  &c,  Wentworth.  In  1709,  he  published  a 
see  Sfafuticol  TabU  of  Europe,  IV,  608.)  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  partly 
It  has  estates  on  the  old  system.  The  from  materials  collected  in  Turkey ;  which 
■ability  sends  6  deputies,  the  cities  5,  the  publication,  although  it  obtained  much 
peasants  6,  the  clergy  1.  Compared  with  notice,  the  author  himself  subsequently 
many  other  estates,  they  enjoy  consider-  regarded  as  a  crude  and  juvenile  perform- 
able  privileges:  they  grant  taxes,  and  have  ance.  In  1710,  he  became  manager  of 
the  inspection  of  the  public  revenue,  the  Drury-lane  theatre,  which  post,  however, 
right  to  impeach  officers,  and  to  propose  he  soon  gave  up.  While  in  the  manage- 
laws.  By  the  treaty  of  division  (1826)  ment  of  Drury-lane,  he  wrote  his  first 
between  Coburg,  Hildburghausen  and  tragedy  of  Alfred,  and-  Rinaldo,  an  opera. 
Meiiungen,  respecting  the  lands  of  the  ex-  In  1713,  be  obtained  a  patent  for  extract- 
tjnct  lines  of  eaze-Ootha  and  Altenburg,  ing  sweet  oil  from  beach  mast,  and  a 
Hildburghausen  received  the  principality  company  was  formed  under  his  auspices ; 
ef  Ahenburg,  with  the  exception  of  Run-  but,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  the  scheme 
burg,  and,  In  return,  gave  up  the  territory  entirely  failed,  as  did  a  subsequent  plan 
ef  Hildburghausen  to  Meiningen.  (q.  v.)  for  establishing  a  plantation  in  Georgia. 
Thus,  the  Hildburghausen  line  received,  He  still  continued  to  write  for  the  theatres, 
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and  several  of  I. is  pieces  were  brought  on  ever,  were  by  no  means  despicable.     Hie 

the  Wage.     He  also  composed  poena.     In  greatest  undertaking  was  a  work  entitled 

1734,  be  commenced  a  periodical  paper,  die   Vegetable   System   (17   vols,   folio), 

called  the  Plain  Dealer.    In  1731,  lie  re-  The  due  of  knighthood  he  owed  to  the 

wrote  hie  Elfrid,  which  he  brought  for-  king  of  Sweden,  who  bestowed  on  him 

ward  under  tin;  tide  of  AthehvoTd.    He  the  order  of  the  polar  but,  in  return  for 

afterwards  translated   in    succession  the  the  present  of  a   copy  of  his  botanical 

Zaire,  Alzire  and  Metope,  of  Voltaire,  all  works.    He  died  of  the  gout,  a  disease  for 

of  which  show  him  in  the  light  of  a  eupe-  which  he  professed  to  hare  a  specific,  in 

rior  dramatic  translator.     He  still,  how-  November,    1775.      Besides    the    works 

ever,  continued  to  interest  himself  with  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  novels  and 

schemes  of  commercial  improvement,  tin-  plays,  now  deservedly  forgotten.    Having 

til  his  health  began  to  decline;  and  he  died  had  a  quarrel  with  Gamck,  on  account 

in  February,  1/50,  in  lus  65th  year,  and  of  the  rejection  of  one  of  his  dramas,  that 

was  interred  hi  Westminster  abbey.     His  celebrated  actor  characterized   Hill,  not 

versions  of  Zaire  and  Merope  kept  the  unjustly,  in  the  following  caustic  epigram: 

stage  until  within  a  few  yeaw.  „  Fof          —  ^^ 

HtLi,su-John,awnterrfmelastcen-  Hi«£^  ireptayiic,  Mipay^.hrcei.." 
tury,  distinguished  for  the  versatility  ot 

his  talents,  and  the  multitude  of  his  pub-  Hill,  Robert;  an  industrious  scholar, 
ligations,  was  bora  about  I71r>,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  application  to  study, 
by  trade  an  apothecary ;  but,  having  mar-  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  arising  from 
tied  a  wife  without  a  fortune,  he  was  domestic  penury,  and  a  menial  occupa- 
obliged  to  seek  further  resources  for  the  tion.  He  was  bom  in  1699,  at  MisweH, 
increase  of  his  income.  The  duke  of  near  Trine,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
Richmond  and  lord  Petre  employed  him  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  and  staymaker. 
to  manage  their  botanic  gardens,  and  ena-  To  those  employments  he  occasionally 
bled  him  to  travel  through  various  pans  joined  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  by  weens* 
of  the  kingdom,  and  collect  scarce  plants,  of  which  he  with  difficulty  supported 
of  which  he  published  on  account  by  sub-  himself  and  his  family.  In  spite  of  these 
acriutioii.  The  scheme  was  not  very  prof-  discouragements,  he  contrived  to  make 
liable,  and  be  therefore  turned  his  atten-  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek 
tion  to  the  stage ;  but,  after  two  or  three  and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  he  exhibited 
exhibitions  at  the  Hay  market  and  Covent-  so  much  literary  talent  as  to  attract  the 
garden,  he  returned  to  his  shop.  A  trans-  favorable  notice  of  the  reverend  Joseph 
latioii  of  a  Greek  tract  on  gems,  by  Theo-  Spence,  who,  with  a  view  to  benefit  this 
phrastus,  which  be  published  in  1746,  pains-taking  student,  published  a  tract, 
procured  him  both  money  and  reputation  entitled  a  Parallel  between  a  most  cekv 
as  an  author.  He  undertook  a  General  brated  Man  of  Florence  (Magiiabeccbi) 
Natural  History  (3  vols,  folio) ;  and,  in  and  one  scarce  ever  heard  of  in  England, 
conjunction  with  George  Lewis  Scott,  he  (R.  Hill),  printed  at  Strawberry-bill,  1758, 
compiled  a  Supplement  to  Chambers's  8vo.  By  the  assistance  of  liis  friendly 
Cyclopfedia.  In  1753,  he  published  Es-  biographer,  Hill  was  relieved  from  his 
says  on  Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  embarrassments,  and  enabled  to  remove 
containing  curious  microscopical  observa-  to  Buckingham,  where  he  died  in  1777. 
tions.  At  the  same  period,  he  started  the  He  was  the  author  of  an  answer  to  bishop 
British  Magazine,  and  also  carried  on  a  Claytons  Essay  on  Spirit ;  Criticisms  on 
diurnal  publication,  called  the  Inspector,  the  Book  of  Job ;  and  a  tract,  entitled  the 
Notwithstanding  his  literary  engagements,  Character  of  a  Jew. 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  every  Hill,  Rowland,  reverend,  son  of  sfr 
place  of  public  amusement,  where  he  col-  Rowland  Hill,  was  born  at  Hawkstone,  in 
lected,  by  wholesale,  a  great  variety  of  1744,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
private  intrigue  and  personal  scandal,  bridge.  While  yet  at  Eton,  he  embraced 
which  he  freely  retailed  to  the  public  in  the  views  of  the  Methodius,  and  at  Cam- 
hie  Inspectors  and  magazines.  This  dis-  bridge  he  preached  in  the  prison  and  in 
creditable  occupation  involved  him  in  private  bouses,  before  entering  into  holy 
various  quarrels.  He  invented  several  orders;  he  also  preached  in  toe  taberaa- 
quack  medicines,  which,  by  means  of  the  cle  and  chapel  of  Whitfield,  in  London — 
puffing  advertisements  he  wrote  to  rec-  a  step  which  at  once  identified  him  with 
'  -'  ■-    '■"  '    " --"  "--Cahr-:-:-  "  ■'      -  -        "--<■ 


ommend  them,  bad  for  some  time  a  con-  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Family  influ- 
siderable  sale,  to  his  great  pecuniary  ad-  euce  prevented  him,  however,  from  for- 
vantage.    His  talents  as  a  botanist,  bow-    inally  joining  that  body,  hit  avowed  prod- 
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ilectioo  for  which,  at  the  same  time,  ten-  maud  of  general  Guard,  near  Arroyo  de 

dered  it  extremely  difficult  for  him   to  Molinas,  in  October,  1811.    This  corps, 

obtain    ordination    in    the    church.      At  of  3500  foot  and  600  hone,  was  routed, 

length  he  obtained  a  title  to  orders,  and  and  all  who  composed  it  either  killed  or 

waa  ordained  deacon.     "  Soon  after,"  says  taken,  except  about  300  men ;  their  beg- 

a  notice  of  him,  "  this  man  of  God  deter-  gage,  &c,  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 

mined  upon  disobedience  to  earthly  stat-  English.   He  then  marched  to  Merida,  and 

utes  and  human  caiioos,  that  be  might  be  destroyed  the  enemy's  magazines  there, 

obedient  to  a  heavenly  vision,  and  perform  He  was  next  with  the  army  under  Wel- 

a  divine  and  immortal  work.     Id  imita-  lington,  and  his  division   compelled  the 

tion,  therefore,  of  his  illustrious  patron  and  French  to  retreat  to  Vittoria.   He  also  dis- 

pattern,  Whitfield,  be  soon  began  to  lift  tinguished  himself  much  on  other  occa 

up  his  voice  in  a  wider  sphere  oflabor— to  stons.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he 

proclaim  the  gospel  to  listening  crowds  in  was  created  a  peer.    Afterwards  he  was 

haras,   meeting-houses,  and,  when  they  uppointed  to  the  command  of  the  English 

were  too  email  or  too  distant,  or  not  to  be  and  Hanoverian  troops  in  the  Netherlands, 

procured,  in  streets  and    fields,  by  the  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

highways  and  hedges."     In  1783,  he  laid  At  Waterloo,  he  commanded  a  division 

the   foundation  of  Surry  chapel,  in   the  of  the  army,  and  contributed  much  to  its 

BlackfriarV-road,  London,  in  the  duties  success.    His  lordship  has  been  honored 

of  which  he  has  spent  about  the  half  of  with  several  foreign  orders  of  knighthood, 

every  subsequent  year,  employing  thereat  When  the  duke  of  Wellington   became 

of  the  time  in  provincial  excursions.     His  prime  minister,  lord  Hill  succeeded  him 

sermons  ore  represented  to  be  a  singular  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  which 

mixture  of  solemn  exhortations  andvio-  office  he  continues  to  hold,  sine*  the  duke 

lent  denunciations :  sometimes  he  intro-  has  been  succeeded  by  lord  Grey, 
duces  odd  stories,  puns  and  jokes.  Hi  ma  ;  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  cold. 

Hill,  lord,   second  eon  of  sir  John  winter.       Hence    Himalaya    mountains. 

Hill,  baronet,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  (q.  v.) 

of  16,  and  was  soon  distinguished  by  his  HiMAiiTi.HiHALEH,  oi-Himala  Moun- 
2eai,  his  activity,  and  the  mildness  of  his  tuns,  the  hnaut  of  the  ancieuts,  called, 
manners.  His  fiist  commission  was  that  by  the  old  Indian  bards,  the  king  ofmoim- 
of  ensign.  He  afterwards  obtained  leave  loan,  is  a  snow-capped  chain,  rising,  in 
of  absence  for  one  year,  to  complete  his  gigantic  masses,  on  the  northern  boundn- 
niilitary  education  at  the  school  at  Stras-  ry  of  Bengal  and  Upper  Hindoostan,  and 
bourg.  He  then  accompanied  his  uncle,  forming  the  rich  valley  of  Cashmere  (the 
the  late  tar  Richard  Hill,  on  a  tour  in  Ger-  land  which  produces  the  costly  shawls). 
many,  France  and  Holland.  When  he  There  are  fivepasseeoverthesemountains 
returned,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten-  known  to  us,  one  of  which  leads  to  Thib- 
ancy,  and,  in  1792,  to  be  a  captain.  He  et,  and  two  to  Chinese  Tartsry.  These 
next  accompanied  his  friend,  Mr.  Drake,  roads,  the  highest  in  the  worid,  rise  to  an 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Genoa*  as  bis  elevation  of  14,496  feet  To  these  moun- 
secretary.  From  thence  he  went  to  Tou-  tains,  piled  up  before  the  elevated  plateau 
loo,  and  served  successively  as  aid-de-  of  eastern  Asia,  the  Hindoos  have  made 
camp  to  lord  Mulcrave,  general  O'Hara,  pilgrimages  for  thousands  of  years,  visit- 
and  sir  David  Dunaas.  He  went  to  Egypt  ing  the  temples  'end  altars  of  their  gods, 
ne  lieutenant  colonel.  He  afterwords  serv-  when!  the  Ganges,  the  holiest  of  their  riv- 
ed  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  was  era,  rolls  out  from  among  the  precipices 
rnadebrigadier-geneml.  He  next  served  in  and  snows,  and  where  secret  horrors  sur- 
Spain,  and  commanded  the  reserve  of  sir  round  the  throne  of  Mobadeo.  No  Eu- 
John  Moore's  army,  at  the  battle  of  Co-  ropean  bad  ventured  to  traverse  this  wil- 
rutjoa.  Subsequently  he  was  present  at  deraeas,  for  fear  of  the  barbarous  Ghor- 
the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera,  in  Forr  ksB,  before  the  enterprise  was  undertaken 
tugal.  He  then  served  a  second  time  in  by  two  officers  of  me  British  army,  who 
Spain,  and,  general  Paget  being  wounded,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1809  and  1615 
he  took  the  command  of  his  corps.  He  against  Nepaiu, — Kirkpatrick,  whose  De- 
was  in  the  battle  of  Tokvera,  and  was  acription  of  Nepaul  (1811)  made  us  ac- 
slightiy  wounded  in  the  hand.  For  his  quamted  with  the  eastern,  and  Freser,  who 
conduct  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlia-  has  given  an  account  of  the  western  pen 
ment,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  these  Indian  Alps ;  bat,  in  1819,  Fran- 
of  the  94th  regiment.  General  Hill  sur-  cis  Hamilton  gyve  a  complete  picture  of 
prised  a  French  corps,  under  the  com-  this  country.    Frsser  published  his  jour- 
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nal  in  1890 — Journal  of  a  Tour  through  a  Bhagirathi  also  rises  bare,  among  the  gla- 
Pait  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala  ciers.  The  Jahnavi,  the  third  pnncipal 
Mountains,  and  to  the  Sources  of  the  Kiv-  branch  of  the  Ganges,  has  in  source  not 
era  Jumna  and  Ganges  (with  20  engrav-  far  from  hence,  but  at  the  northern  side  of 
iiigaj.  Colebrooko  and  captain  Webb  the  snowy  mountain  in  Thibet.  These 
made  the  first  barometrical  ana  trigonomet-  streams  rush  along  in  narrow  beds,  worn 
ricaJ  measurements  of  the  Himala  moun-  deep  in  the  solid  granite,  through  dreadful 
tains,  but  with  imperfect  instruments.  Ac-  chasms  and  precipices.  Steep  walls  as- 
cording  to  their  account,  the  height  of  the  cend  perpendicularly  from  a  sandy  plain 
White  mountain,  or  Dhaumla-Giri,  the  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  A  small  ridge 
Mont  Blanc  of  the  Indian  Alps,  at  whose  lies  in  front,  of  600—700  feet  in  height, 
foot  the  river  Ghandaki  rises  (29°  30*  north  formed  of  sand-stone.  Then  cornea  a 
lat,  83°  AS  east  Ion.),  is  36\872  feet,  or,  ac-  chain  from  1500to  5000  feet  in  height,  con- 
cording  to  Blake,  who  corrected  their  slating  of  quartz;  behind  thin  is  limestone, 
measurements,  38,015.  In  the  chain  of  7000  feet  high.  Next  succeeds  the  central 
the  Andes,Chimborazois31,'140feethigh;  mountain,  separated  from  the  preceding 
in  the  Alps,  the  moat  elevated  summit,  by  the  valley  of  a  river.  The  principal 
Mont  Blanc,  is  15,766  feet  high.  Thelow-  masses  ore  gneiss,  mica  and  clay-elate. 
est  line  of  perpetual  snow,  on  the  north  The  streams  carry  down  blocks  of  granite, 
aide  of  the  Himala  mountains,  is  17,000  There  is  no  trace  of  glaciers.  In  the  wil- 
feet ;  on  Chimborazo,  15,746;  on  the  Alps,  dernma  of  ragged  rocks,  hot  springs  arise, 
feyWO  feet.  The  highest  point  of  the  Hima-  overshadowed  by  cedars  and  firs.  This 
lava  which  captain  Gerard  reached, — the  dreadful  solitude  is  the  home  of  the  prim- 
Chipea-Pic, — on  the  borders  of  Chinese  irjve  Indian  mythological  world,  but  the 
Tartary,  was  19,411  English  feet  ;  on  land  has  been  made  entirely  desolate  by  the 
Chimborazo,  Humboldt  reached  a  height  tyranny  of  the  Ghorka  (who,  not  long 
of  19,374  English  feet.  Webb  also  deter-  ago,  governed  Nepaul);  and  the  misery 
mined  the  height  of  37  other  summits  of  of  the  inhabitants  makes  a  striking  con- 
the  Himalaya,  the  greatest  part  of  which  treat  with  the  happiness  of  the  divine  life 
he  found  to  be  above  30,000  feet,  and  the  which  the  Indian  poets  represented  ss  ex- 
highest  to  be  25,769  feet  above  the  level  of  isting  in  this  place.  The  principal  differ- 
the  sea.  Captain  Hodgson  and  lieutenant  ence  between  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Herbert  took  trigonometrical  measure-  Alpine  world  is  in  the  richness  and  variety 
ments  of  the  whole  central  chain  of  the  of  trees  and  plants  which  the  Utter  dis- 
Himala  mountains.  Among  38  summits,  plays,  whose  splendor  and  beauty,  even  on 
the  highest,  Jawahir  was  25,539,  and  the  the  border  of  perpetual  snow,  astonish  the 
lowest  was  16,043  feet  high;  and  more  traveller.  The  barley,  which  comes  to 
then  30  peaks  were  higher  than  Chimbo-  perfection  on  the  mountains,  at  the  height 
razo.  They  lie  between  30°  801  and  28°  of  14,000  feet,  is  so  extremely  productive, 
49'  south  lei,  and  78°  51'  and  80°  54'  east  that  o  person  at  Vienna,  1833,  raised  from 
Ion.  from  Greenwich,  at  the  sources  of  the  a  single  baiier-com  15  perfect  ears,  334 
Yum  una  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  corns.  (See  Afex.  von  Humboldt's  &ir  re- 
called Bhagirathi,  before  it  unites  with  Citation  da  Montagna  dt  Phtde,  and  A.  W, 
the  Yamuna,  the  Jahnavi  and  the  Alaka-  von  Schlegel's  Indian  library,  i,  4.) 
nandra  in  the  plain.  In  the  summer  of  Hinnil,  Frederic  Henry,  a  popular 
1815,  Fraser  ascended  higher  than  Webb  German  composer  in  the  lighter  kind  of 
had  done;  he  was  the  first  European  who  music,  and  a  celebrated  pianist,  born,  1765, 
reached  Gangavatari  (Gangautri),  a  small  in  Brandenburg,  studied  theology,  and, 
temple,  sacred  to  Bhagirathi  (10,300  feet  liaving  played  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
abovethe  level  oftheeea),the  point  to  which  while  in  Potsdam,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 


the  Hindoo  pilgrimages  are  directed.  After  taming  a  clerical  a 

him,  captain  Hodgson,  in  the  summer  of  try  him  his  chapel- 

1831,  ascended  to  a  height  of  12,914  feet,  of.    Himmel  died,  1614,  in  Berlin.     He 

to  Vanaru  Pugha,  where  the  river  Jumna,  thought  too  highly  of  his  own  powers,  and 

or  Yamuna,  bursts  out  of  a  bed  of  ice  and  likod  a  gay  life,  so  that  he  did  not  study 

snow  300  feet  in  depth,  in  a  defile  of  the  enough,  as  is  perceptible  in  bis  greater  com- 

Jumnotri,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  positions.    His  Feodum  is  his  best  opera. 

21,155  feet.     Between  the  highest  peaks  ManyofhissonparestillBungtaGermariv. 

of  riiis  mountain,  the  overflowing  of  the  HmcaELiuitH,  Abraham,    born;   1652, 

streams  forms  a  sacred   lake,   where  the  in  Saxony,  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  clergy- 

goddess  Yamuna  has  her  secret  residence,  man  in  Hamburg.    He  was  a  learned  Ori- 

which  no  pilgrim  dares  to  approach.  The  entaliet,   and  his  edition  of  the  Koran 
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(Hamburg,  1694,  4to.)   is  the  first  that  was  shawls,  mats,  cordovan  leather,  &(%,  and 

printed  in  Arabic.    He  died  in  1G95.     He  are  inimitable  in  dyeing.     In  the  arts  of 

was  an  amiable  man,  of  a  sensitive  spirit,  music  and  painting,  they  are  backward, 

and  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  but  in  dancing,  statuary  and  architecture, 

hastened  by  a  libellous  pamphlet  written  they  are  more  advanced.    They  are  ac- 

against  him.  quainted  with  arithmetic,  astronomy  and 

Hjndk.nbdhq,  Charlea  Frederic ;  one  of  chronology,  and  are  very  fond  of  poetry 

the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  celebrat-  and  singing.    The  moat  extraordinary  cus- 

ed  for  his  discovery  of  die  combinatory  torn  of  the  Hindoos  is  die  burning  of  wid- 

analyaiB.     He  was  born  at  Dresden,  1739,  ows  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands— a 


and  studied  medicine,  together  with  intel-    practice  which  has  prevailed  from  tii 


lectual  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  memorial  (See  SuOea.)  This  burning  of 
mathematics  and  belles-lettres.  In  1781,  the  widows  exists  chiefly  in  the  countries 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  governed  by  the  native  princes.  The  di- 
of  philosophy,  at  Leipsic ;  in  1 780,  he  was  vision  of  the  people  into  several  entirely 
made  ordinary  professor  of  natural  philos-  distinct  orders,  or  classes,  which  hasexist- 
ophyattbe  same  university.  Many  foreign  ed  from  the  remotest  times/onus  the  castes. 
academies  and  learned  societies  elected  him  (See  Casta.)  There  are  foureastes,  which, 
a  member.  Died  1808.  His  works  are  enu-  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  cultivation, 
meratcd  in  Meusel's OeleArtM  Deuitddand.  are  essentially  and  perpetually  separate 
Hindoos,  or  Gkmtoos  ;  the  primitive  from  each  other,  so  that  no  transition  from 
inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies;  oneofthe  one  to  another  is  possible;  no  connex- 
most  ancient  nations;  distinguished  for  ion  between  them  by  marriage,  or  in  any 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  industry,  and  other  way,  is  permitted,  and  no  individual 
polished  by  letters  and  the  arts,  at  a  time  of  one  class  can  assume  the  habits  or  en- 
when  most  of  their  Asiatic  neighbors  were  gage  in  the  occupations  of  another.  The 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  distinction  is  complete,  in  every  sense,  lie- 
when  the  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the  reditary  and  personal;  all  the  privileges  or 
people  of  Europe  in  general  were  desti-  disabilities  are  inherited ;  no  one  is  permit  - 
tute  both  of  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts,  ted  to  become  what  he  is  destined  to  be  by 
They  form  a  numerous  people,  have  pro-  nature,  but  he  is  obliged  to  become  what 
served  their  national  character  lor  thou-  his  birth  permits,  or  to  remain  what  it  con 
»inds  of  years,  even  under  the  dominion  of  demns  him  to  be.  The  slightest  trans- 
foreignera,  and  have  retained,  to  the  pros-  gression  of  these  laws  is  punished  with 
em  day,  their  language,  their  written  char-  toes  of  caste,  and  sometimes,  m  particular 
octets,  their  government,  religion,  man-  cases,  with  death.  Even  the  difference  of 
nets,  customs  and  habits  of  life.  They  food  is  precisely  marked  out-  The  three 
are,  in  general,  of  a  brownish -yellow  com-  higher  castes  are  prohibited  entirely  the 
plexhw,  but  the  higher  and  richer  classes  use  of  flesh ;  the  fourth  is  allowed  to  eat 
are  almost  as  white  as  Europeans.  Tbey  all  kinds,  except  beef;  but  only  the  lowest 
are  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  classes  of  the  fifth  caste  are  allowed  every 
well-proportioned,  and,  in  particular,  very  kind  of  food,  without  restriction.  Thus 
flexible  and  dexterous.  They  are  remark-  the  lower  the  rank  of  a  Hindoo,  the  lees 
able  for  their  small  hands.  Temperance,  he  is  restricted  in  his  food  and  drink ;  but, 
frugality,  hospitality,  and  obliging  man-  on  the  other  band,  the  other  burdensome 
ners,  are  the  favorable  traits  in  their  char-  restrictions  increase  with  the  inferiority  of 
acter.  They  are  reproached  with  indo-  rank.  The  first  and  noblest  caste  is  called 
lend:  and  avarice.  They  possess  great  ISrahmana,  and  is  the  class  of  the  Bra- 
natural  talents,  but  are,  at  present,  depriv-  mines^r  Brahmanes,who  are  priests,  schol- 
ed  of  opportunities  for  their  developemenL  bib,  teachers  in  schools  and  academies, 
In  earlier  times,  before  they  were  oppress-  lawyers,  and  state  officers.  (See  Bra- 
ed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had  reached  a  tains.)  The  second  noble  order  is  called 
higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  their  Cthatriyas,  or  ChthUret,  and  is  composed 
country  baa  been  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  Cshatriyaa,  or  Raja-putras,  the  kings 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  prac-  and  warriors.  They  preserve  the  name 
tise  agriculture,  breeding  of  cattle,  fishing,  Raj  fvis,  Raja-pidras,  by  way  of  die- 
hunting  and  mining.  They  cultivate  for-  tinchon,  in  their  old  hereditary  dominions 
ests,  and  ore  largely  engaged  in  manufac-  in  Htndostan.  The  third  noble  caste  is 
turee,  commerce  and  navigation.  They  called  Bite,  or  Vmtya* ;  it  is  composed  of 
manufacture  cloths  of  a  great  variety  and  husbandmen  and  merchants.  Tue  mer- 
value,  particularly  of  cotton  and  silk ;  chants  are  called  Baniaru,  or  Wannitaa. 
among  which  are  the  finest  muslins,  fine  The  fourth  noble  caste  is  that  of  the  Sood- 
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rat,  or  Shuder,  and  comprehends  the  nrti-  country  south  of  the  Krishna;  others 
sans  and  laborers.  Besides  thene  four  comprise  the  two  last  under  the  Deccan, 
castes,  with  their  subdivisions,  there  ore  and  call  the  two  first  fRndoottan.  The 
numerous  mixed  castes,  or  spurious  classes,  mountains  are  the  Himalaya  (q.  v.)  in  the 
'  "  "'  north,  and  the  Ghauts  in  the  Deccan. 
The  latter  are  divided  ink 
uals  of  different  castes.  These  mixed  Eastern  and  Western, 
races  torn)  a  transition  to  the  degraded  Ghauts,  the  longest  ridge,  extend  from 
outcasts,  die  Farias,  (q.  v.),  Chaelyt  and  cape  Comorin  to  the  Taptee  or  Sural 
PtUya,  that  is,  contemptible,  vile,  unclean  river,  including  about  13  degrees  of  lati- 
men.  These  consist  of  those  unhappy  tude,  with  a  single  opening  of  16  mike, 
wretches  who  are  obliged  to  do  whateverno  which  admits  the  Paniany.  Their  dis- 
one  else  can  do  without  pollution.  They  tance  from  the  roast  is  usually  about  40 
are  not  only  considered  unclean  them-  miles — seldom  more  than  70 ;  their  height 
selves,  but  they  render  unclean  every  thins  computed  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  The 
they  touch.  They  are  deprived  of  all  Eastern  Ghauts  extend  from  the  north  of 
civil  privileges,  and  stigmatized  by  panic-  the  Cauvery,  lat.'  IP  20/  N.,  to  the  banks 
ular  laws,  regulating  their  mode  of  life,  of  the  Krishna,  lat.  16°  N. — The  word 
their  houses  and  their  furniture ;  they  are  ghaut  signifies  a  pass  through  the  inoun- 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pagodas,  or  tern-  tains,  and  the  high  land  is  called  bala- 
ples,  of  the  other  castes,  but  have  their  ghaut  (that  is,  above  the  passes),  and  the 
own  pagodas  and  religious  exercises ;  they  Tow  land  yayten-ghatd  (that  is,  below  the 
are  not  suffered  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  passes).  The .  country  between  the  ridges 
other  castes  (if  it  is  done  incautiously,  or  is  generally  table  land,  and  some  of  it 
from  necessity,  such  a  place  is  purified  by  very  fertile.  These  mountains  are  gener 
religious  ceremonies);  they  must  not  up-  ally  composed  of  granite,  and  on  the 
pear  in  public  markets,  are  confined  western  Bide  are  extensive  forests  of  teak 
to  the  use  of  particular  wells,  which  they  timber.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  In- 
ure obliged  to  surround  with  bones  of  dus  (q.  v.),  the  Ganges  (q.  v.],  and  the 
animals,  to  warn  others  against  using  Burrampooter.  (q.  v.)  Beside  these  are 
them)  they  dwell  in  miserable  hovels,  the  Nerrtudda,  the  Godavery,  the  Krishna, 
distant  from  cities  and  villages,  and  are  and  other  considerable  streams.  In  a 
under  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  food,  country  of  such  extent  and  diversity  of 
To  the  Hindoos  belong  the  Seiks,  Jala,  surface,  the  climate  must  of  course  be 
Rajapoots,  Mahrattaa,  tlic  Singalcse,  &c.,  very  various.  In  the  north  it  is  mild ;  in 
of  whom  some  have  goue  over  to  the  Mo-  Sind  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
hanjmedan  religion  ;  others,  like  the  Seiks,  on  the  coasts,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The 
have  a  religion  of  their  own.  (See  Bengal,  prevailing  winds  are  the  monsoons,  (q.  v.) 
Hindoostnn,  India,  Indian  LUtralare,  Indian  The  soil  of  the  country  is,  in  general, 
Mythalugy  and  Religion,  and  Indian  Lan-  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is 
t.1  .  .  .li  ,-, ..!_.:_  ...i.  .,!_..  .i  i_  extremely  rapid.  There  are  two  crops  a 
year,  one  in  September  and  October,  and 
the  other  in  March  and  April.  Among 
plete  and  lively  manner,  in  his  work  the  vegetable  productions  may  be  men- 
Mavri,  hwtilutiant  tt  Cfrtnumiea  des  Feu-  tioned  com,  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  betel, 
pita  iTtndt  (Paris,  1825, 2  vols.).  fpnger,  cocoa,  coffee,  mulberries,  cation, 
Hwdoobtah,  or  Hindostan,  or  India  indigo,  saffron,  the  different  fruit  trees  of 
this  side  tbe  GakbH;  en  extensive  re-  Europe,  palms,  bananas,  teak,  benzoin, 
gion  in  the  south  of  Asia,  between  lat.  7°  5ff  camphor,  bamboo,  ice.  The  mineral 
and  35°  N.,  and  Ion.  67°  and  92°  50*  E.  It  kingdom  is  also  extremely  rich.  Gold, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals,  par- 
mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Birman  celain  earth,  porphyry,  saltpetre,  borax, 
empire  and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  diamonds,  &c, are  among  its  productions, 
south  and  south  went  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Among  the  animals  ore  found  the  gibbon, 
and  on  the  west  by  Beloochistan  and  Af-  the  ou ran f-ou tang,  and  a  great  variety  of 
ghonistan.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  monkeys,  bears,  tigers,  buffaloed,  gazelles, 
to  south,  is  about  1800  miles;  its  greatest  wild  boars,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  jack  - 
breadth,  1500  miles.  Its  superficial  area  als,  &c  The  immense  serpents  some- 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  at  1,380,000  times  reach  the  size  of  90  feet  Among 
square  miles.  Some  writers  divide  it  into  the  birds  are  pelicans,  cassowaries,  par- 
four  great  divisions,  N'i)rthpm  Hindoostan,  row,  swans,  &c  The  mass  of  the  Hindoo 
Hindooetan  Proper,  the  Deccan,  and  the  and  Mohammedan  population  is  at  about 
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the  mm  decree  of  civilization,  but  there  aid  in  war,  and  are  forbidden  to  admit 
are  some  tribes  which  are  in  a  state  of  European  officers  into  their  armies,  or  to 
barbarism.     Besides  the  Hindoos  (q.  v.),  receive  foreign  ambassadors.    The  Mah- 
tbe  inhabitants  are  Afghans  (q.  vA  dis-  ratta  prince  Sindia,  the  rajah  of  Nepaul, 
peraod  about  the  country  under  a  feudal  and   the   Seiko,  ore  allies  of  the  English 
government;  Parsees  or  Guebres  (q.  v.),  East  India  company,  but,  excepting  the 
(infidels),  who  are  found   principally  on  Seiks,  have   only  a  precarious  indepen- 
the  western  coast,  and  speak  a  Persian  dence.     In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
dialect;    Arabians,  also   on  the  western  form  of  government  is  a  pure  despotism, 
coast,  descendants  of  merchants  formerly  Hindoostan  was  divided  by  Aurengzebe 
established  in  Hindoostan,  who  differ  from  into  numerous  provinces,  which  continue 
the  other  inhabitants  in  language,  com-  to  form  political  divisions  in  the  English 
plexion,  features  and  manners ;    Moguls  possessions,  but  they  have  been  dishon- 
or Monguk  (q.  v.),  who  established  them-  tinued  in  the  Indian  states.     The  follow 
selves  in  tbe  8th  century,  and  founded  the  ing  table  contains  a  view  of  these  prov- 
Mogul  empire  in  the  16th  century ;  Be-  inces,  with  the  corresponding  presidencies 
ktotches  in  the  north- west      Among  so  or  states  of  the  present  day: — 
many  nations,  there  is  a  groat  variety  of         prventam  PmUnou  »r  HMm  staiw 
religious  systems,  but  the   principal  re-                     "    t  Bombay  preaideiicy,  Raja- 
ligion  is  Bramanism  (see  Indian  .Wytfitrfo-  Agunere,      t      poots. 
gy),  much  modified  in  some  parts  of  the                         t  Bengal,    state    of    Sindia, 
country  (see  Sab) ;  that  of  the  Nepoleee  AF».            i      g^^  of  ,ne  Rajapoots. 
is  Buddhism  (see  Buddha);   that  of  tbe                         i  Bengal,  stales  of  the  Bun- 
Alghans,  Belootchee,   Arabs,  and  some  Auananaa,  <      ^^j  nallob  of  q,,^ 
Hindoo  natives,  is  Mamism.     The  num-  Oude,               Bengal,  nabob  of  Oude. 
bar  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  uncertain.  Aurungabad,  Bomboy,state  of  the  Nizam. 
Hamilton  estimated  that  of  the  continental  Bahar,              Bengal, 
part  at  132,000,000;  others  have  carried  Balagat,            Madras, 
the  estimate  to   180,000,000,    and    some  Bengal,            Bengal, 
have  reckoned  it  at  110,000,000.     Tbe  Berar,             State  of  the  Nizam. 
Sanscrit  (q.  v.),  the  original  language  of  Bider,               State  of  the  Nizam. 
the  country,  is  so   ancient  that  neither                         (  Bombay,  rajah  of   Betara, 
history  nor  tradition   makes  mention  of  ™japoor,     <      g,^  of  ^  ww-Mp, 
it  as  a  spoken  language.    The  oldest  Ian-  Cashmere,       State  of  the  Seiks. 

Sages  derived   from  it  are  the.  Pracnt,  Coimbetore,     Madras. 

;  Bali,  and  tbe  Zend,  which   are  the  Cochin,  Madrasrajah  of  Travancore. 

sacred  languages  of  different  sects.    The  Delhi,  Bengal,  Seiks. 

modern  dialects  have  nine  tenths  of  the  Gondwana,     Bengal,  rajah  of  Nagpour. 

words  in  common,  but,  except  the  Hin-  GorvaL  Bengal, 

doosmnee,  which  is  spoken  every  where,  (  Bombay,  state  of  Guicowar, 

end  tbe  Gujerattee,  which  is  the  general  uuzerat,       <      BQUe  of  jj0|car 

language  of  the  markets,  they  are  all  local.  Hyderabad,     State  of  the  Nizam. 

(See  Indian  Languages.)    The  privileged  Cenara,  Madras, 

castes  (q.  v.)  alone  are  tjertnitted  to  culti-  Camatic,         Madras, 

vate    the    sciences.     The    lower   castes,  Candeish,         Bombay,  state  of  Holkar. 

however,  are  allowed  to  study  rhetoric,  Cutch,  Bombay,  state  of  Guicowar. 

moral  philosophy  and  poetry,  but  liters-  Lahore  or    J  a.. 
ture  and  science  are  no  longer  encouraged       Punjab,    (  Setka. 
as  ftmieriy.     The  English  language  is,  Mysore,  Rajah  of  Mysore, 

becoming  more  general,  and  tbe  dialects  Malabar,  Madras, 

of  Hindoostan  seem  destined  to  become  -  (  Bengal,   states   of  Sindia, 

dead  languages.    (See  Indian  lAUmturt.)  M"™*.         j       Holcar. 

Tbe   English    government    has,   indeed,  Nepaul,  Nepaul. 

acquired     such    a    preponderance,   that  Orisea,  Bengal.  • 

123\000,000of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoos-  Salem  and  >  M  , 
tan  are  dependent  on  it,  either  as  subjects,        Baramal,  (  Man™- 

tributsries  or  allies.     The  nizam  of  Hy-  Northern     i  u  . 
derabad,  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Tra-      drears,     J  "a"™- 

vancore,  the  Mahratta  prince  Holcar,  the  Sindy,  State  of  Sindy. 

Mahratta    rajah   of  Nagpour,  the   rajah  Travancore,     Rajah  of  Travancore. 
Guicowar,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  some 
others,  are  bound  to  pay  a  tribute,  furnish        We  have  already  mentioned  tbe  states 
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of  Hindostan  which  preserve  an  appear-  Lahore ;  the  Ghaurides  subdued  Kanara, 
once  of  independence.  The  rest  of  the  and  the  kingdom  of  Bisungor,th<?Mo(ilmn, 
country  belongs  to  the  EngrMi,  except  Delhi,  and  die  country  M  far  as  Benares, 
the  territories  in  the  possesion  of  Euro-  lu  the  beginning  of  die  13th  century,  the 
pean  powers.  These  are  Oca,  Damaun  empire  of  the  Ghaurides  web  divided,  and 
and  Din,  belonging  to  Portugal  (see  India,  Kutub,  who  received,  -  for  his  share,  the 
Portuguese);  Poodicherty,  Karikal,  Mahe,  conquests  in  India,  founded  the  Patau  dy- 
Cbandernagore,  and  the  factories  of  Cali-  nasty  (or,  as  some  call  it,  the  Iletmishi  dy- 
cut,  Sunt  and  Masulipatnm,  belonging  to  nasty),  and  made  Delhi  the  seat  of  Ins 
France  (see  India,  /WncA),  and  Tranque-  empire.  The  reigns  of  the  Patan  empe- 
bar  and  Serampore,  belonging  to  Den-  rots  were  disturbed  by  the  invasions  of 
mark.  (See  India,  Danvth;  see  also  the  Gengjs  Khan  (o.  v.)  and  Tamerlane,  (q.  v.t 
articles  Bast  India  Companies,  Bengal,  In  1985,  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  placed 
BoKihay,  Madrat,  tec)  The  name  of  on  the  throne  of  Hindooetan  by  the  sup 
Hindoostan,  as  before  stated,  ia  of  foreign  cesses  of  Babur.  (See  Mogul*.)  Akbar 
origin,  the  Braining  having  no  general  (q.  v.),  his  grandson,  confirmed  and  ex- 
name  for  the  country  over  which  their  tended  his  power  in  the  northern  pert  of 
doctrines  have  been  disseminated.  When  Hindooetan,  and  reduced  Bengal.  Hie 
they  spoke  of  it  as  a  whole,  they  designat-  history  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  very 
ed  it  Dy  the  epithets  Medh/ama,  or  cen-  confused  and  uncertain,  till  the  13th  cen- 
tral ;  Ponyabhoumi,  or  laud  of  righteous-  tury.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen 
ness  ;  or  Btiarat  Khaiuir,  country  of  Bha-  tury,  Tamerlane  had  taken  possession  of 
rat,  one  of  nine  brothers,  whose  father  it,  and  it  had  subsequently  been  subject  to 
governed  the  whole  world.  The  early  native  princes  or  to  the  Mohammedan 
annals  of  the  Hindoos  are  so  fabulous,  emperors  of  Delhi.  Akbar  (died  1604) 
thai  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  truth  also  reduced  Cabul  and  Cashmere.  He 
from  fiction.  Their  own  opinion  of  their  divided  his  empire  into  16  subahs  (gov- 
antiquity  is  wholly  chimerical ;  yet  the  emmentsji  which  were  subdivided  into 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Bramins,  provinces ;  the  latter  were  administered 
and  the  monuments  of  Hindoo  arcnitec-  by  governors,  called  nabob*.  One  of  his 
ture  and  sculpture,  prove  the  great  anti-  descendants,  Aureng-Zebe  (q.  v.),  ascend - 
quJty  of  this  people,  whose  country  was  ed  the  throne,  after  having  poisoned  his 
little  known  to  the  Greeks  previous  to  father  and  put  to  death  his  two  brothers. 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  That  con-  He  carried  the  Mogul  empire  to  its  highest 
queror  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Indus,  pitch  of  power  and  glory.  The  Mahrat- 
and  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  succes-  tas  (q.  v.],  a  warlike  people  '  from  the 
sors,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  Ar-  Ghauts,  were  joined  by  several  of  the 
saces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  some  of  Hindoo  princes,  and,  under  the  command 
the  Bactnan  kings,  also  made  extensive  of  Sevajee,  conquered  an  extensive  terri- 
conquests.  About  two  centuries  before  tory.  Aureng-Zebe  was  obliged  to  treat 
the  Christian  era,  the  Parthians  and  with  them,  and  to  yield  them  one  quarter 
Scythians  overran  all  Northern  India,  or  of  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  in  the 
htdo-Scytiiia,  as  Ptolemy  calls  it.  In  the  Deccan,  which  they  had  overrun.  After 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  the  Chinese  the  death  of  Aureng-Zebe,  his  empire 
penetrated  to  the  countries  on  the  Gen-  continually  declined,  and  became  the  prey 
ges.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  centu-  to  revolt  and  anarchy.  The  power  of  the 
ry,  the  followers  of  Mohammed  invaded  Mahrattas,  in  the  mean  time,  was  rapidly 
Hindoostan,  subjected  nearly  the  whole  of  extending,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
the  Moultan,  and  established  themselves  century,  the  possessions  of  the  Mogul  em- 
in  Northern  India.  One  of  the  governors  perots,  although  their  persons  continued 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  Mahmoud '  to  be  respected,  were  reduced  to  the  city 
(q.  v.\  becoming  independent  master  of  of  Delhi  and  its  territory.  The  last  Mogul 
Ghiznih  (Gazna),  was  the  first  modern  emperor  received  a  pension  from  the 
conquerorof  Hindoostan,  and  founded  the  English,  who  (1803)  took  possession  of 
Mussulman  dynastyof  the  Ghaznevides,  Delhi  and  Agra. 
which  lasted  from  1'J7  to  the  middle  of  the  HumoiTiir.  (See  Hindoostan.) 
13th  century;  he  is  said  to  have  pushed  Hiho-Chihq  (Chinese,  meaning  rejwe- 
his  conquests  as  far  as  Goa,  The  last  stnlatiim  a/ sound).  The  Chinese  alpha- 
prince  of  this  dynasty  was  deposed  in  bet  is  composed  of  ideographic  and  pbo- 
1152,  by  Kassim  Gbauri,  founder  of  the  netic  signs;  these  phonetic  signs  are  all 
Ghauride  dynasty,  which  derived  its  name  syllabic ;  they  are  called  by  the  Chinese 
from  the  country  of  Ghaur,  and  resided  in  hwg-chwg,  of  which,  according  to  Abel 
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Remusat's  Chinese  Grammar,  p.  4,  half  of  the  tyrant  of  Athena,  who  was  obliged  to 
the  alpliabet  consists.  The  Chinese  have  yield  to  the  united  attack  of  hie  foreign 
also  a  sign  by  which  they  rail  render  ide-  and  domestic  enemies.  Hippias  was  ex- 
ographic  signs  phonetic,  which,  for  in-  pelted  fiom  the  city  B.  C.  510,  and  Athena 
stance,  becomes  necessary,  when  they  breathed  more  freely.  But  the  means  by 
wish  to  write  foreign  proper  nouns,  and  which  the  voice  of  the  oracle  bad  been 
bare  no  sounds  among  their  phonetic  gained,  did  not  remain  a  secret,  and  the 
characters  which  express  the  foreign  Spartans,  rilled  with  indignation,  demand- 
sound.  {See  Hieroglyphic!.)  ed  the  restoration  of  Hippias,  but  without 
HiaenAM  ;  a  post-town  it>  Plymouth  success.  Hippias  now  sought  protection 
county,  Massachusetts,  14  miles  south  of  and  support  from  Artapliemes,  the  satrap 
Boston.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  an  aim  of  Sardis,  and  induced  Darius,  who  was 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  is  a  handsome  already  irritated  against  the  Athenians,  on 
and  compact  village.  The  manufacture  account  of  the  assistance  which  they  had 
of  wooden-ware  is  carried  on  very  exten-  rendered  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to  require 
sively,  and  umbrellas  are  made  in  consid-  them  to  receive  Hippias.  Their  decisive 
erabie  quantities.  Hingham  has  some  refusal  kindled  the  first  war  of  the  Per- 
navigation,  besides  what  is  required  for  sians  against  the  European  Greeks.  But 
the  disposal  of  its  manufactures.  There  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  490,  destroyed, 
are  five  houses  for  public  worship,  and  an  with  the  army  of  Darius,  the  hopes  of 
academy.  A  newspaper  is  published  Hippias ;  he  himself  fell  on  that  Moody 
here.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  day,  fighting  against  his  country. — Hip- 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  this  place,  piaa  was  also  the  name  of  a  sophist. 
Tbe  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  Hippo  crista  ens,  In  mythology  ;  a  spe- 
bnsmees,  in  1631,  was  37,  and  the  mack-  cies  of  monsters,  sprung  from  the  union 
ere!  taken  amounted  to  10,875  barrels.  In  of  a  Centaur  and  mare.  From  the  deriva- 
1830,  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  don  of  the  word,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  fishery  was  64,  and  the  number  of  it  denotes  a  ridef  who  spears  an  ox  from 
barrels  taken,  44,879.  Upwards  of  8000  on  horseback,  for  this  term  is  campound- 
bogsheadB  of  salt  were  consumed  for  ed  of  the  words  firmt,  mTn>  and  »!»■[, 
striking  and  packing  mackerel  caught  Hippockates,  the  most  famous  among 
from  Hingham  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  the  Greek  physicians,  rounder  of  a  school 
Population,  in  1830, 3357.  Major-general  in  medicine,  and  author  of  the  first  attempt 
Benjamin  Lincoln  was  bom  here,  in  1733.  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  medicine,  was 
HippAitcHus.  (Seo  Himias.)  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  in  the  city  of 
Hippias  ;  prince  of  Adieus,  son  of  the  the  same  name,  B.  C.  456,  and  belonged  to 
great  Pisistratus,  after  whose  death  he  as-  the  celebrated  family  of  Asclepiades,  or 
sumed  the  government,  in  conjunction  descendants  of  jEeculapiua,  from  whom 
with  his  brother  Hipporchus:  the  latter  Hippocrates  was  the  17th  in  descent, 
was  assassinated  during  the  Panathenasa,  His  father,  Heraclides,  a  physician,  in- 
while  conducting  a  solemn  procession  to  structed  him  in  the  art  of  physic,  and  his 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  by  a  band  of  con-  education  was  conducted  with  all  the  care 
sjrirators,  under  two  young  Greeks,  Har-  that  was  usual  in  the  principal  families, 
modius  and  Aristoghon.  Hippias  now  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece, 
seized  the  reins  of  the  government  alone,  He  probably  enjoyed  tiie  instruction  of  the 
and  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  philosophers  then  living  at  Athens,  and, 
ing  taxes  on  the  people,  selling  among  them,  of  Heraclitus.  He  spent  the 
i,  and  putting  to  death  all  of  whom  greater  part  of  his  life  in  visiting  the  dif- 
he  entertained  tbe  least  suspicion,  after  lercnt  cities  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  forced  them  to  confess  by  the  most  improving  in  hit  art  He  remained  longest 
dreadful  tortures.  This  fate  fell  even  up-  in  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  particularly  in 
on  several  of  his  best  friends,  whom  Ans-  the  Thracian  island  Thasus,  and  probably 
togiton,  full  of  indignation,  had  falsely  travelled  also  over  a  great  part  of  Ana.  He 
accused  as  conspirators.  The  Athenians,  died  in  his  90th  year.  The  writings 
wearied  with  these  cruelties,  formed  a  which  are  extant  under  the  name  of  Hip- 
plan  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  pocrates  cannot  all  be  ascribed  to  him. 
They  round  means  to  bribe  the  priests  of  There  were  several  of  the  name.  Some 
tbe  Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded  the  of  these  writings  axe  the  productions  of 
Spartans  to  release  the  Athenians  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  Others,  though 
the  tyranny  of  the  PtBtstratides.  In  com-  genuine,  have  been  collected,  altered,  ex- 
pliance  with  the  command  of  the  divine  plained,  and  mixed  with  additions  by  his 
Pythia,  Sparta  broke  off  her  alliance  with  descendants.     The  genuine  writings  of 


imposing 
offices,  an 
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Hippocrates  are,  the  firm  and  third  book  serving  the  course  of  undisturbed  nature 

od  epidemics;  aphorisms;  the  treatise  on  with  a  clear  eye  add  on  enlijrhtenod  mind, 

diet ;   on  air,  watera  and  situations ;  on  arid  in  the  faithful  communication  of  his 

prognostic^;  some  surgical  treatises;  the  experience.    He  directed  the  attention  of 

oath;  the  law.     The  moat  esteemed  edi-  physicians  to  the  importance  of  exterior 

lion  is  that  of  Genera,  of  1657,  in  2  vols,  influences,  to  the  healing  powers  of  na- 

folio.     Besides  this,  we  may  mention  that  lure,  and  to  the  necessity  of  an  appropri- 

by  Van  der  Linden  (Leyden,  1665, 2  voisA  ate  diet ;  and  enriched  the  doctrine  of  the 

and  that  by  Chanier  (Paris,  1639—79, 13  symptoms,  and  of  the  prognostics  in  dhv 

Tobk,  folio,  together  with  Galen).      The  eases,    with    a   number  of  observations, 

latest  is  by  Kfihn  (voL  1st,  Leipsic,  1825).  founded  in  nature,   and   manifesting  hi* 

Hippocrates  was    a    zealous,  unwearied  great  genius  and  skill  as  aphyeician. 

observer  of  nature,  and   considered  die-  HirpocttKm   (the  hurst  t  fountain) ; 

eases  with  a  free  spirit,  unprejudiced  by  spring  on  mount  Helicon,  a  ——''-■- 

any  system;  hence  we  have  from  him  the  Bceotia,   consecrated   '     "' 

finest  description  of  their  natural  course,    watera  of  which 

disturbed  neither  by  medicines  nor  by  any  poetic  inspiration.     It  was  sacred  to  the 

violent  or  precipitate   interference.      He  musea  and  Apollo.    It  is  said  to  hare  risen 

was  by  this  means  best  enabled  to  become  from  the  ground,  whan  struck  by  the  hoofs 

acquainted  with  the  healing  power  of  na-  of  Pegasus. 

ture,  and  with  the  different  ways  in  which  Hippo  dim  ii  was  the  name  of  several 
she  effects  the  restoration  of  the  skk,  as  females  of  antiquity  ;  for  example,  of  the 
well  as  with  the  exterior  means  by  which  wile  of  Pirithous  (see  Piriihoui),  king  of 
she  was  supported  in  ber  operations.  He  the  Lapithie.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
adopted  a  principle  of  life  as  a  fundaroen-  daughter  of  (Enomaiis,  king  of  Pin  in 
tal  power  of  the  living  body  {Enorman\  on  F.lia.  On  account  of  a  prediction  that  he 
which  life,  health  or  sickness  were  de-  was  to  be  murdered  by  bis  future  son-in 
Pendent ;  but  he  did  not  express  himself  law,  he  mads  a  condition  that  all  the  suit- 
more  distinctly  respecting  it;  nor  did  be  on  for  his  daughter  should  contend  with 
enter  into  many  hypotheses  and  investiga-  him  in  a  chariot-race,  and,  if  he  should 
turns  on  the  nature  of  disease  in  general,  overtake  them  before  they  arrived  at  the 
He  paid  great  attention  to  the  exterior  goal,  should  (all  by  his  band.  He  thus 
influences,  as  the  remoter  causes  of  the  succeeded  in  slaying  13,  or,  as  some  say, 
maladies;  in  particular  to  air,  food,  climate,  17  suitors,  when  Pelons,  by  corrupting  the 
dwelling-place,  and  even  to  the  social  re-  charioteer,  caused  (Enomaiis  to  be  upect 
lationa  of  the  sick.  He  made  the  obser-  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  by  which 
vaiion,  that  nature  followed,  in  the  course  means  be  last  his  life.  Thus  ICppodamie 
of  the  diseases,  certain  periods  of  increase  became  the  wife  ot  Pelops,  and  mother 
and  diminution,  and  was  led  by  this  to  hie  of  Atreus  and  Thyeetes.  She  committed 
doctrine  of  the  critical  days.  In  his  suicide,  from  grief  at  the  accusation  of 
method  of  curing,  the  dieteucal  precepts  having  misled  these  sews  to  fratricide, 
take  the  first  rank.  He  advisee  to  adapt  Hippodkome  (from  hw«,  home,  and  fri^t, 
the  diet  to  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  course,  race)  was  the  name,  among  the 
nick.  At  the  seme  time,  he  makes  it  his  Romans  and  Greeks,  of  the  public  place 
object  to  observe  the  operations  of  nature,  where  the  horse  and  chariot  races  were 
to  lead  them,  to  imitate  them,  and,  as  cir-  held.  Of  all  the  hippodromes  of  Greece, 
cumetances  require,  to  augment  or  to  re-  the  most  remarkable  was  the  one  of  Olym- 
preas  them.  During  the  increase  of  the  pis,  of  which  a  description  may  be  round 
disease,  he  did  not  willingly  undertake  any  in  Pauaaniaa  After  this  one,  there  was 
thing  deceive,  lest  nature  might  be  disturb-  none  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Con- 
ed in  her  wholesome  operation  on  the  srantinople,  which  still  fills  the  traveller 
matter  of  disease ;  but,  during  ' 
■    i  oft 


and  evacuation  of  the  matter  erection  of  this  splendid  t 

m  uiHeuB,  or  shortly  before,  he  assisted  Constantine  finished  h,  ir 

nature  by  means  which  promoted  the  dis-  great  circus  at  P — -     ' 

charges.    His  peculiar  merii  In  medicine  by  two  ranges  of ,   

consisted  chiefly  in  .clearing  this  science  titer  than  trie  eye  can  reach,  I 

"'""    subtil  ties  of  the  many  above  the  other,  and  reeling™  a  broad 


philosophical  sects  of  that  period,  and  in    foundation,  and  is  adorned  by  an  b 
making  it,  instead  ofthe  exclusive  propel-    quantity  of  statues,  of  marble,  p    ,    ,  , 
tyof  the  priests,  a  common  good,  open  to    and  bronze,  of  men  and  beasts,  emperors 


it,  instead  ofthe  exclusive  proper-    quantity  of  statues,  of  marble,  porphyry 

-  iriesta,  a  common  good,  open  to    and  bronze,  of  men  and  beasts,  emperors 

who  wished  to  study  it ;  in  ob-    and  athletes.     Among  other  remarkable 
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monuments  of  ait,  the  four  bronze  horses  commission,  he  also  feared  to  lay  bands 

-of  I.ysippus  stood  here,  which  hare  mi-  on  his  guest.    He  ordered  him,  however, 

grated  from  Greece  to  Rome,  Constantino-  to  kill  the  Chimera  (q.  v.),  a  monster  which 

pie,  Venice  and  Paris,  and  have,  at  lost,  bad  three  heads,  and  breathed  fire,  being 

been   transported  back  to  Venice.     The  convinced  that  do  valor  would  enable  him 

Turks  cull  this  place   Munition,   that  is,  to  sustain  this  combat.     But  Bellerophon, 

hone-place,  and  thus  recall  to  the  mind  its  mounted    on   Pegasus — a    present    from 

former  destination.     It  is,  at  present,  400  Pallas — fought  in  the  air,  and  overpower- 

geometrical  paces  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  ed  the  monster.     After  this,  be  conquered 

and,  passing  over  many  slight  irregulari-  the  Solymians,  and,  at.  last,  the  Amazons. 

ties,  almost  quadrangular ;  and,  notwitb-  Jobates,  then  recognising  the  divine  origin 

Winding  the  corroding  touch  of  time,  some  'of  the  youth, gave liim  hia daughter  Fhilo- 

remarkable   relics   of  antiquity   are    still  noe  in  marriage,  and  shared  his  kingdom 

found  here.  with  him.    The  children  of  Bellerophon 

Hippooairr;  die  name  of  a  fabulous  mi-  were Isanderos^lippolochus and Hippoda- 

imal,  a  griffin  whose  body  terminated  in  inia.     He,  at  length,  attempted  to  ascend  to 

that  of  a  horse.    It  was  a  symbol  of  Apol-  Olympus  on  hie  winged  steed,  but,  as  some 

lo,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  belonged  writers  assert,  was  hurled   down  by  the 

io  him  as  the  god  of  the  muses  or  of  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  ;  according  to  oth- 

sutt.     Buonsrotti  thought  that  the  Greeks  era,  Pegasus,  stung  by  a  gadfly,  threw  him 

had  borrowed  this  symbol,  together  with  off;  and  from  that  time  be  avoided  the  face 

the  worship  of  Apollo,  from  the  East,  with-  of  man,  and  wandered  through  the  deserts 

out  knowing  the  exact  signification ;  and  of  Aleia  in   Cilicia,  where  ne  perished 

this  is  not  improbable.     Although  it  may  with  hunger. 

have  been  originally  the  symbol  of  the  god  IIifpofotamcs    (H.  amphUmu}.     This 

of  the  sun,  the  poets  sometimes  attribute  genus  of  the  paekydariata  consists  of  but 

it  to  the  god  of  the  muses,  instead  of  Peg-  a  solitary  species,  at  present  existing;  re- 

asua.  cent  observations,  however,  have  shown, 

Hifpolites.     (See  Phttdra.)  that  four  others  lived  iu  the  earlier  ages  of 

Hifpohax ;  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Eph-  the  world.     Tbe  hippopotamus  is  fully 

esus,  540  years  before  tbe  Christian  era.  equal  to  tbe  rhinoceros  in  size,  and  is  not 

His  satirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  less   formidable.      He    has   four  cutting 

from  Ephesus.     As  he  was  naturally  de-  teeth  in  each  jaw,  those  in  the  lower  jaw 

formed,  two  brothers,  Ituphalus  and  An-  straight  and  pointing  forward  nearly  hori- 

thennus,  made  a  statue  of  him,  which,  by  zontally,  the  two  middle  ones  being  the 

the  deformity  of  its  features,  exposed  the  longest.     The  canine  teeth,  or  tusks,  are 

poet  to  universal  ridicule.    Hipponax  re-  four  in  number ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw 

solved  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  wrote  short,  those  in  the  lower  very  long,  and 

such  bitter  invectives  and  'satirical  lam-  obliquely  truncated.    They  are  sometimes 

poone   against   them,  that  they  hanged  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of 

themselves  in  despair.  six  pounds.     These  tusks  are  in  great  re- 

HiproitODs;  the  original  name  of  the  quest  with  the  makers  of  artificial  teeth, 

celebrated  Bellerophon,  the  son  of  Glau-  as  they  are  not  subject  to  turn  yellow.    In 

cus  and  of  a  daughter  of  Sisyphus,  king  figure,  the  hippopotamus   more    closely 

of  Corinth.     Having  unintentionally  kill-  resembles  an  unwieldy  ox  than  any  other 

ed  his  brother,  he  fled  to  Prcgtus,  king  of  animal.     A  male  hippopotamus  has  been 

Argos,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and  known  to  be  17  feet  in  length,  7  in  height 

expiated  him.  But  queen  Antea  soon  con-  and  15  in  circumference.    The   head   is 

cerved  a  criminal  love  for  lite  youth ;  and,  Tery  large,  being  three  feet  end  a  half  in 

when  Bellerophon,  revering  the  rites  of  length ;  the  mouth  is  amazingly  wide,  the 

hospitality,  did  not  return  her  affection,  ears  small,  pointed,  and  lined  with  fine, 

she  avenged  herself  by  calumniating  the  short    hairs  ;  the  eyes  and    nostrils    are 

innocent  youth  to  her  husband.    Prcetus  small ;  the  lips  very  thick,  broad,  and  be- 

sent  him  to  bis  father-in- law,  Jobates,  king  set  with   a    tew  scattered  tufts  of  short 

of  Lycia,  with  tablets  having  characters  bristles  ;  the  body  is  thinly  covered  with 

engraved  on  them  which  were  of  danger-  very  short,  whitish  hair,  more  sparingly 

ous  import  to  die  bearer.  Jobates,  in  com-  distributed  an  the  under  parts;  the  tail  is 

pbance  with  the  hospitable  custom  of  the  short,    slightly  compressed,  and   almost 

heroes  of  antiquity,  entertained  the  stran-  bare ;  the  legs  are  short   and  thick  ;  the 

ger  during  the  space  of  nine  days,  before  feet  large,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  each 

ne  inquired  into  the  object  of  his  visit;  furnished  with  a  hoof;  the  skin  is  very 

and  having,  on  the  tenth  day,  learned  his  thick,  and  of  a  dusky  color.    The  hippo- 
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potamuH  is  confined  to  Africa,  and  foremost,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
abounds  moat  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  said  he  can  move  along  with  the  same 
Abyssinia,  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt ;  but  alow  and  stately  pace  aa  in  the  open  air. 
these  animals  are  also  found  in  consid-  He  cannot,  however,  continue  tor  any 
erable  □umbers  in  the  Gambia,  Niger,  &c.  great  length  of  time  thus  immersed,  but  is 
They  formerly  were  plentiful  near  the  obliged  to  rise  to  the  surface  for  breath, 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  are  now  nearly  In  manners,  the  hippopotamus  approaches 
extirpated.  To  preserve  the  few  remain-  somewhat  to  the  hog.  His  sleeping  place 
lag,  the  government  have  prohibited  the  is  usually  muddy  islands,  overgrown  with 
shooting  them  without  express  permis-  reeds ;  iu  these  places,  also,  the  female 
sion.  The  hippopotamus  appears  to  have  brings  forth.  She  is  supposed  to  go  with 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  though  young  about  nine  months,  and  to  produce 
their  descriptions  of  its  form  and  habits  but  one  at  a  birth.  She  is  often  seen  in 
are  inaccurate.  Thus  Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  rivers  with  her  calf  on  her  back.  Her 
describe  it  as  having  hoofs  like  an  ox,  a  manner  of  suckling  somewhat  resembles 
mane  like  a  horse,  a  flat  nose  and  a  tail  like  tbat  of  the  cow.  A  herd  of  females  has 
a  bog.  That  the  latter  author  should  have  but  one  male.  The  males  often  contest 
been  so  erroneous  is  extraordinary,  as  sev-  each  other's  right  over  the  females  ;  the 
end  of  these  animals  had  been  exhibited  contest  that  ensues,  as  may  readily  be  sup- 
at  Some.  Scaurus,  during  his  edileship,  posed,  is  terrible.  Their  bite  is  very  se- 
had  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus  vere,  and  masses  of  flesh,  torn  out  by  the 
in  a  temporary  lake,  end  Augustus  pro-  grasp  of  their  monstrous  jaws,  mark  the 
duced  one  on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph  spot  of  their  encounters.  Sometimes,  the 
over  Cleopatra,  and  wo  find  the  figure  weakest  will  attempt  to  fly,  leaving  bis 
of  it  on  medals  and  mosaic  pavements,  conqueror  .master  of  the  field ;  but  this 
But  the  ancients  knew  no  other  mode-  of  seldom  occurs,  and  it  not  unfrequentfy 
description,  than  that  of  comparing  the  happens  than  one,  or  even  both,  perish  on 
porta  of  an  unknown  animal  with  those  the  spot.  Although  the  hippopotamus  is 
of  animals  well  known,  hence  giving  rise  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  his  food  is 
to  innumerable  errors.  The  bthemolh  of  entirely  of  a  vegetable  character,  in  search 
Job  is  considered  by  most  commentators  of  which  he  leaves  his  liquid  residence,  and 
to  be  the  hippopotamus,  as  the  description  ranges  along  the  banks,  committing  wide 
of  his  size,  manners,  food  and  haunts  is  devastationathrougbelltheadjoiuinxcoun- 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter  animal,  try.  On  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  be  often  de- 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  was  re-  feats  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  whole 
vered  as  a  divinity,  as  it  is  among  the  Ne-  fields  of  grain  and  sugar-cane  being  de- 
grees of  Congo,  Elmina,  &c.  The  great  strayed,  not  only  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  but 
strength  of  the  hippopotamus  would  ren-  also  trampled  down  by  bis  great  weight. 
der  it  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  quad-  It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  hippouota- 
rupeds,  were  its  disposition  ferocious ;  but  mus  devours  great  quantities  of  fish  ;  but  it 
it  is  mild  and  gentle  except  under  great  appears  from  the  best  evidence,  both  of 
provocation  or  when  wounded.  When  travellers  and  from  his  anatomical  struc- 
excited,  however,  his  power  is  dreadful :  lure,  that  he  is  nourished  exclusively  on 
he  has  been  known  to  destroy  boats  with  vegetable  food.  The  stomach,  like  that  of 
his  teeth,  or  upset  them,  by  raising  them  the  ruminating  animals,  is  divided  into  sev- 
on  his  back.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  eral  pouches.  Tbe  flesh  of  the  bippopota- 
be  tamed.  Belou  states  he  saw  one  kept  mus  is  eaten  in  Africa.  The  Hottentots,  and 
in  a  stable,  which  showed  no  inclination  many  other  nations^rre  extremely  fondofh. 
to  escape,  or  to  commit  any  mischief,  Tbe  fat  resembles  lard.  The  choice  pieces 
even  when  released  from  confinement ;  are  said  to  be  tbe  gelatinous  part  of  the 
and  Sparmsnn  thinks  they  might  be  reared  feet  and  the  tongue.  The  hide,  which, 
without  much  difficulty.  The  voice  of  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  very  thick, 
tbe  young  is  a  squeak,  like  that  of  a  hog ;  is  converted  by  the  Negroes  into  shields, 
that  of  the  adult  is  said  by  some  writers  and  is  also  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
■  '-.gofal 


lethe  neighing  of  a  horse,  whilst    cape  for  whips.     Itis  asserted  by  I , 

others  represent  it  as  a  loud,   sonorous  that  the  blood  is  used  by  Indian  painters 

noise,  between  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  colors.     The 

the  roaring  of  an  elephant.     From  the  un-  modes  of  capturing  these  animals  are  vo- 

wieldioess  of  his  body,  and  the  shortnesa  rious.    The  Egyptians  throw  a  large  qunu- 

of  his  legs,  the  hippopotamus  cannot  move  tity  of  dried  peas  ou  some  place  where 

very  swiftly  upon  land ;  when  pursued,  he  they  expect   tbe  hippopotamus  to  pass ; 

takes  to  the  water,  and,  plunging  in  head  these  the  hungry  animal  eagerly  devours  ; 
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hb  of  dry  food  disposes  him  to  drink,  manufactures^  sugar  refinery,  &c.  About 
i  water,  melting  the  peas  in  his  five  miles  distant  is  WannbrunD,  a  min- 
3,  destroys  hint  [Has*dquiit].  The  era]  hath,  much  resorted  to  from  tie  north- 
Hottentots  sometimes  practise  the  same  eastern  port  of  Germany.  The  circle  of 
stratagem.  But  they  more  commonly  Hirschberg  contains  over  47,000  inhab- 
ekher  take  them  in  pitfalls  prepared  for  itsnts,  who  mostly  live  by  the  mauufac- 
thie  purpose  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  ture  of  linen. 

nhoot  them  with  tin  balls  tSpariiumn).  In  Hibt,  Aloys;  member  of  the  royal 
some  places,  the  natives  place  boards  full  academy  of  Berlin,  professor  of  archteol- 
of  sharp  spikes  in  the  erouwl,  whirls  these  ogy  in  the  university  of  Berlin ;  porticu- 
beavy  beams  strike  with  their  feet,  become  larly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
disabled,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hun-  ancient  architecture,  and  in  general  as  a 
ler.  The  most  dangerous  method  is  har-  theoretical  architect,  as  appears  from  his 
pooning  them ;  tins,  however,  is  a  very  papers  read  to  the  above  academy,  on  the 
common  mode  in  Africa,  and  it  is  said  temple  of  Diana  al  Epbesus,  and  on  Sol- 
thai  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  ten  or  a  omon'j  temple,  on  the  Roman  Pantheon  : 
dozen  canoes  employed  in  this  kind  of  (in  Wolfs  and  Buttmann's  Museum  of  ' 
chase.  Among  the  fables  of  the  ancients  Archeology),  also  from  his  JhtfaturagrimtU 
respecting  them,ia,  that  they  vomited  fire;  der  Baukurut  (Berlin,  1804),  £c;  but 
and  Pliny  relates,  (hat  this  animal,  when  chiefly  from  his  DU  Beaikuntt  nach  dot 
be  feels  his  habit  overcharged,  repairs  to  GnuuUatzen  der  Jtitai  (Architecture  ac- 
eome  place  covered  with  sharp  reeds,  and  cording  to  the  Principles  of  the  Ancients), 
obtains  a  discharge  of  blood  by  lying  Berlin,  1809,  with  50  plates,  folio.  Of  ' 
down  upon  them  in  such  a  posture,  that  his  life,  we  only  know  that  he  was  born  in 
they  pierce  the  tender  ports,  of  his  skin.  Donaueschingen,  in  1759 ;  that  he  travel- 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  re-  led  in  Italy,  and  became  the  companion 
mains  of  four  extinct  species  have  been  of  some  persons  of  distinction,  returned 
discovered  in  Europe,  and  described,  by  to  Prussia  with  the  countess  of  Lichtenau, 
Cuvieri  These  are  the  H.  antiquiu,  and  became  the  tutor  of  prince  Henry, 
which  appears  to  have  been  bJjoiu  the  size  Htspahia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
of  the  existing  species.  The  bones  of  Romans  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  the 
this  animal  are  found  in  considerable  num-  Pyrenees,  now  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
hers  in  the  Val  d'Aruo  Superiore  in  Tub-  Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia,  and  it  re- 
cany,  and  have  also  been  met  with  near  ceived  the  name  of  Haptria  (the  West), 
MontpeUier  and  Paris  in  France.  H.  from  the  Roman  poets.  Spain  was  inhab- 
mtnor,  apparently  about  the  size  of  a  wild  ited  in  the  earliest  times.  The  first  inhab- 
bosx ;  it  is  not  known  where  the  bones  irants  were  the  Cynets  or  Cynesd  ou  the 
were  found.  H.medivt;  mis  species  which  southern  coast,  the  Tartessi  near  the  pillars 
is  established  on  two  fossil  teem,  is  suppua-  of  Hercules,  and  theSicaniand  Siculi.  The 
ed  to  have  been  intermediate  between  the  two  first  nations  were  probably  driven  by 
two  latter.  H.  wtmaw* ;  this  appears  to  the  Iberians  from  Gaul  to  Spain,  and  the 
have  been  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  two  latter  by  the  Iberians  from  Spain  to'It 
common  bog  in  size.  Cuvier,  in  arranging  aly.  The  Iberians,  who  were  distinguished 
these  two  latter  species  with  the  hippo-  for  their  love  of  liberty,  their  warlike  and 
potam us,  remarks,  diet  ahhougli  it  is  proh-  cruel  spirit,  were  followed  by  the  Celts, 
able  that  such  is  their  true  situation,  yet  that  of  whom  a  portion  remained  unmixed,  un- 
it '»  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  der  the  name  of  Cdtici,  while  another  part 
the  fact,  as  no  incisor  or  molar  teeth  have  united  with  the  Iberians,  and  formed  with 
yet  been  discovered.  No  remains  of  this  them  the  gallant  Celtiberi.  To  these  inhab- 
geniis  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Amer-  itants,  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists  were 
ica,  though  to  is  far  from  unlikely  that  fu-  ofterwsrds  joined,  and  finally  Roman, 
ture  researches  ma;  afford  us  specimens.  Those  colonists  dwelt  for  the  most  part  on 
HiaacuBEio,  after  Brealau,  the  chief  the  straits,  and  were  distinguished  for  civiti- 
commercial  place  in  Silesia,  particularly  in  zation  and  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
respect  to  the  linen  trade,  is  charmingly  first  conquest)  in  Spain  were  made  by  the 
situated  in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  gov-  Carthaginians  after  the  first  Punic  wai 
eminent  of  Liegnhz,  at  the  confluence  of  (about  340  B.  C),  first  under  Hamilcar, 
the  Bober  and  Zacke,  not  far  from  the  and  subsequently  under  Hasdrubal,  who 
Rkaengebirge,  has  above  6200  inhabitants,  founded  Carthago  Nova  (the  present  Car- 
p'jtly  Catholics,  partly  Protestants,  with  thagena).  The  Romans  limited  the  Car- 
it  good  gymnasium.  It  is  remarkable  for  thaginiensto  the  river  Iberus;  but  Hannibal 
irsUeacheries.    Hirschberg  has  also  cloth  captured  Saguntum  (see  Sagtmtwn),  and 
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thus  gave  rise  to  the  second  Punic  w.  word,  which,  with  the  progress  of  the  sci- 

Tbe  armies  of  Rome,  under  Scipio,  ex-  ence  it  designates,  has  received  a  more 

Glled  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  nations  and  more  extensive  meaning,  until  it  has 
yond  the  mountains,  the  Celtiberi,  Car-  come  to  signify  thai  science,  which  treats 
betani,  Vaccan,  &c,  continued  free,  and  of  man  in  all  bis  social  relations,  political, 
the  northern  and  western  tribes  were  as  commercial,  religious,  moral  and  literary, 
yet  unknown.  These  tribes,  who  had  as  for  as  they  are  the  result  of  general  tn- 
hilherto  subsisted  on  the  pay  of  the  Car-  fluences  extending  to  large  masses  of  men, 
thaginians,  and  on  the  plunder  of  the  and  embracing  both  the  past  and  the 
southern  Spaniards,  began  a  war  with  the  present,  including  therefore  every  thing 
Romans,  which  ended,  200  years  after,  with  which  acts  upon  men,  considered  as  mem- 
their  entire  subjugation.  Cato  was  the  first  bers  of  a  society ;  its  object  is  to  represent 
(about  l'JC>  B.C.)  who  was  successful  against  the  relations  in  which  man  exists,  and  the 
them,  and  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  forced  influences  to  which  he  is  subject,  with 
the  Celtiberi  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  truth  and  cleorness.t  In  investigating 
avarice,  perfidy  and  barbarity  of  the  Ro-  these  relations,  and  dispersing  the  clouds 
man  generals  soon  created  new  wars,  which  often  envelope  truth,  history  is  a 
The  Lumtani  took  up  arms  under  Viria-  science  ;  in  exhibiting  its  treasures  of 
thus,  but  submitted,  after  the  Romans  had  truth,  an  art.  Individuals,  events,  actions, 
got  rid  of  him  by  artifice.  Immediately  discoveries,  measures,  are  historical  as  fir 
after,  the  Numantian  war  broke  out,  which  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  many,  in 
Scipio  Africanus  terminated,  after  a  fearful  their  relations  to  each  other;  or  as  bras 
bottle,  by  the  capture  of  Numantia  (see  they  disclose  a  truth,  important  with  re- 
.Vumantia),  133  li.  C.  The  Romans  re-  spect  to  the  relations  above-mentioned, 
raained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  eastern  In  other  words,  man  in  society  is  the  sub- 
and  southern  coasts,  and  maintained  the  ject  of  history  ;  and,  as'  the  term  society 
respect  of  the  nations  in  the  interior  of  may  be  used  in  a  more  or  less  exten- 
the  south.  The  famous  Sertorius  finally  sive  sense,  we  have  universal  histories, 
subdued  the  Celtiberi  and  Lustani,  and  which  ought  to  comprise  the  history  of  all 
compelled  them  to  receive  Roman  man-  mankind  in  its  progressive  or  changing 
iters  and  tactics.  Augustus  first  subdued  state,  if  they  answered  fully  to  their  name ; 
the  northern  countries  in  the  celebrated  andhistoriesofsinglecountriea,lribes^citie«, 
Cantabrian  war  ;  though  single  tribes,  societies,  institutions,  and  even  families, 
such  as  the  Vascones  ana  Artabri  .retained  Rut  we  cannot  speak  of  the  history  of  sit 
their  freedom.  At  first,  the  Romans  divid-  individual,  unlesshe  is  the  representative  of 
ed  Spain  into  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulte-  many,  or  was  bo  situated  that  his  steps  and 
rior,  and  afterwards  into  Bsetica,  Lusitania  actions  had  a  decided  bearing  upon  many. 
and  Hispania  Tarragonenfds,  and  finally  The  history  of  Napoleon,  for  instance, 
into. seven  distinct  provinces.  Even  in  wouidbe verydifTerentfromhisbiography. 
the  earliest  times,  the  soil  was  celebrated  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  difference  be- 
for  fertility.  It  abounded  in  the  base  tween  a  history  mid  a  chronicle,  arises  by- 
end  precious  metals,  which  the  Ph«n-  no  means  from  the  importance  of  their 
nicians  exported  thence.  It  moreover  pro-  subjects.  There  are  chronicles  of  em- 
duced  excellent  horses  andaheep,  and  was  pires,and  histories  of  cities;  the  former 
fruitful  in  wine,  oil  and  grain.   (See  .Spain.)  giving  an  enumeration  of  events  or  actions 

Historical  Paihtihu.    (See  Paintaur.)  .  .    „  ......    . 

Historical  Sc.xi.css  and  Historical  tStSS^HaSi'al^  bmpTm*' 
Literature  (see  Ifoton/,GtogTaphy,Chro-         t  Thin  definition  of  lottery  does  not  conprbe 

noiogy,  Munumatici,  Genealogy,  Heraldry,  natural  hiiten/ ;  and,  according  lo  the  common 

Diplomatics,   AOxovtiy).      The    BOHotlu-  »»H»  <*  5""  1*0  Wag.  they  may   actually  be 

articles),  pimliahed  by  Enshn.ai  Berlin  in  b^Hiftory  is  U*  .cience  wkkfaMbmce.  all  Ux- 

1825,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  valuable  objecit  of  txienul  ixptrimet,  including  the  pre* 

works  on  history,  geography  and  theaux-  ent  and  the  past  s  that  u,  -»•>"  -■■ —  -*->- 


iliary  sciences,  which  have  appeared  in  ™"n- ""pace  or  iu  time.    Ther  . 

o^-^^^irabiwi  £  jSSSSirTK:  WASTES  £ 

Hisronr  (from  the  Greek  implu*);  r  Germans  derive  their  meuinr  of  the  pliuV 
U/ricat   icienctt,    by  which  they  mean  ill  ibose 

"  According  to  Vemw  Flsccus,  rerun  cognitio  bianchea  of  scienrn,  who»  tubjecu  an  derived 

frit-imtium,  flic  knowledge  of  thinp  preieni ;  to  from  eiperieuce  or  from  the  external  world,  and 

thai  the  idea  of  nnrraiioD  seemi  lo  be  a  seeoudaiy  are  perceived  by  the  itnin,  in  coulradhrtuictioii 

laraiimzothiitonj.  The  German  tfrn-Airhfe  (from  from  the  abilract  icieneM,  as  matbemntici  and 

Ihaietba-Mrtehoijto  happen),  ontbt  oiher  hand,  mauphyaica. 


only,  whilst  the  latter  exhibits  the  changes  which  the  historian  bears  to  the  character 
which  man  has  undergone  in  that  city,  in  of  the  pest,  before  the  tribunal  of  poster- 
regard  to  his  Bocial  relations.  Biography  iry,  he  is  bound  to  state  not  merely  "the 
is  the  description  of  the  life  of  an  indi-  truth,"  but  "the  whole  truth."  That  Henry 
vidua],  always  keeping  the  individual  in  IV  was  killed  by  Ravaillac  Hay  4,  1610,19 
riew.  A  pain,  one  or  another  social  rela-  a  historical  feet;  but  the  explanation  of  the 
Don  may  be  selected  as  the  particular  aub-  conduct  of  Ravsillac  involves  u  consid- 
iect  of  a  history ;  and  hence  we  have  po-  eration  of  the  whole  political  state  of 
litical  history,  literary  history,  histories  of  France  at  the  time.  It  is  a  very  common 
religions,  inventions,  &&  As  no  science  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  historian,  by 
but  mathematics  affords  precise  definitions  confining  himself  to  fects,  might  satisfy  ail 
and  divisions,  the  question,  What  entitles  parties,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mathe- 
s  subject  to  be  considered  historical,  may  maiicsl  demonstration  is  equally  convinc- 
be  very  differently  answered  by  different'  ing  to  everyone.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
individuals,  or  nations,  or  ages;  and  a  French  revolution.  There  exist  several 
historian  may  even  deviate  from  lus  gene-  enumerations  of  all  the  laws  which  were 
ral  rule,  and  relate  events  or  actions  passed,  and  all  the  memorable  events 
which,  though  not  of  a  decided  influence  which  happened  during  that  period,  chron- 
on  society,  are  remarkable  or  interesting  ologically  arranged.  These,  of  course, 
for  some  other,  reason  ;  but  in  so  doing,  if  faithfully  drawn  up,  ought  to  be  equal- 
he  deviates  from  the  general  rule.  The  ly  acceptable  to  royabsts  and  republicans, 
interesting  nature  of  a  (act,  does  not  prop-  But  is  this  history?  Are  these  statements 
erly  render  it  historical,  unless  it  has  an  of  facts  such  as  are  required  of  the  tusto- 
innuence  upon  society ;  for  instance,  an  rian  ?  He  is  not  to  tire  us,  indeed,  by  ar- 
interesting  heavenly  phenomenon  is  not  guments  or  declamations,  but  he  is  bound 
of  itself  of  historical  importance,  but  it  to  give  the  whole  connected  series  of 
becomes  soif  it  exerts,  in  any  way, a  wide  feds,  not  the  broken  links  of  the  chain, 
unread  influence  ;  for  instance,  if  it  be  Therefore,  in  this  case,  he  must  set  forth 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  found  in  the 
displeasure,  and  lead  a  people  to  take  previous  state  of  France  At  this  point, 
measures  to  conciliate  the  offended  deity,  of  course,  different  views  will  immediale- 
or 'if  the  notions  entertained  respecting  it  lyarise.  Some  writers  will  think  they  dia 
show  the  state  of  science  at  a  certain  pe-  cern  the  causes  of  the  revolution  as  early 
riod.  Bavins  thus  touched  upon  the  class  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  in  his  profligate 
of  fects  which  fall  within  the  province  of  administration,  and  concentration  of  all 
the  historian,  we  shell  now  say  a  few  power  in  himself;  and  will  show  how 
words  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to  these  causes  gradually  acquired  their  fear- 
give  them.  When  the  historian  is  called  ful  energy ;  whilst  others  will  insist  that 
upon  for  facts,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  the  revolution  was  merely  the  work  of  a 
demand  ?  Of  course,  he  is  to  give  no  wil-  set  of  factious  men.  Thus  we  see  how 
ful  misstatements.  What  then  is  meant?  groundless  is  the  expectation  of  writing 
That  he  should  confine  himself  to  a  bare  history  so  as  to  satisfy  every  body.  If 
register  of  events,  and  make  his  work  a  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  are  viewed 
chronological  table,  or,  at  best,  a  book  of  in  very  different  lights  by  equally  intelli- 
annals?  This  might  suit  the  purposes  of  gent  persons,  bow  can  it  be  otherwise 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  true  causes  with  the  past!  The  demand  that  the  his- 
of  events  and  the  true  character  of  pe-  torian  should  confine  himself  to  facts,  is 
rinds  from  being1  seen,  but  it  would  not  so  far  correct,  that  he  should  not  color  his 
comport  with  the  character  of  history,  statements  of  events  to  adapt  them  to  his 
The  historian  is  to  give  facts,  but  he  is  to  own  theories.  Nothing  is  more  seducing, 
give  them  with  all  their  attendant  circum-  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dangerous, 
stances,  showing  both  the  causes  from  than  leading  ideas  in  history,  to  which  the 
which  they  sprung  and  the  consequences  fects  have  been  too  often  made  subservi- 
in  which  they  gave  rise ;  otherwise,  he  is  ent.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
no  better  than  a  chronicler.  In  the  daily  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
occurrences  of  private  life,  how  much  ex-  beginning  of  the  present  century;  but  the 
pkuuUion  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  present  method  of  writing  history  there 
ajust  estimate  of  actions  and  events!  If  we  nas  become  more  sound,  though  that  na- 
sav  that  A  killed  B,  without  stating  whether  tion,  so  much  inclined  to  see  every  tiling 
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. .     r  with  malice  prepense,    in  a  general  and  impartial  point  ol 
who  ran  estimate  rightly  the  eonduct  of  A?    is  more  easily  led  astray  from   the    true 
It  is  the  same  in  history.  In  the  testimony    path  of  history  than  others.      Proofs  of 
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this  fact  constantly  occur,  though  not  so    modes  of  human  improvement,  and  will 
often,  at  present,  in  their  best  historians,    be  liable  to  present  narrow  views  of  the 


re  particular  con-    ststeof  society  Ht  any  Riven  period.  A  ci 
s  duties  of  a  his-    ful  examination  of  all  h' '--'   


sideration  of  the  arduous  duriea  of  a  bis-    ful  examination  of  all  historical   e 


If  truth  is  bis  greatest  object,  jus-  remains — a  labor  aa  necessary  as  it  is 
tice  is  his  first  duly.  He  must  have  the  gigantic.  The  Germans,  always  foremost 
rare  power  of  renouncing  his  private  feel-  where  zeal  and  erudition,  aa  well  as  hbe- 
ings,  and,  whilst  he  investigates  or  writes  ral  criticism,  are  required,  have  also  open- 
as  a  historian,  must  elevate  himself  ed  the  path  in  this  direction.  We  admire 
above  his  country,  sect  and  age,  so  as  not  the  vast  knowledge  of  historical  writers, 
only  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  displayed,  for  instance,  by  Rlihs ;  hut  the 
faults  of  his  own  party  and  the  merits  of  great  end  of  history  seems  to  us  to  be 
his  adversaries,  but,  what  is  far  more  diffi-  particularly  promoted  by  the  method  fol- 


■ult,  he  must  divest  himself  of  the  pe-  lowed  by  professor  Ranke,  in  his  contri- 
culiar  views  of  his  age,  or  country,  or  sect,  button  to  toe  criticism  of  modem  histori- 
und  be  able  to  enter  into  those  of  others,  ana,  Berlin,  1824  (Zur  Kritik  neturer  Ce- 
and  not  measure  them  by  his  own  tchiehttda*ibcr\  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
standard.  If  he  is  a  republican,  he  must  determine  the  degree  of  confidence  we 
not  carry  his  republican  dislike  of  royalty  owe  to,  and  the  degree  of  information 
with  him  when  be  studies  the  history  of  contained  in,  the  chief  sources  for  the  be- 
monarchy,  but  must  unbiasedly  investi-  ginning  of  modern  history.  He  justly  re- 
gate  the  monarchy  with  all  its  circum-  marks  in  the  preface, "  As  one  would  feel 
stances,  and  the  series  of  events  which  af-  on  entering  a  numerous  collection  of  ira- 
fected  it,  and  then  judge  of  its  value.  He  liquifies,  in  which  the  genuine  and  sou- 
must  not  carry  democratic  principles  into  rious,  the  beautiful  and  repulsive,  the 
the  study  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  his  no-  magnificent  and  mean,  belonging  to  ra- 
tions of  modem  society  into  his  mveetigs-  rious  nations  and  ages,  are  mingled,  thus 
lions  of  the  character  of  the  ancients,  would  he  feel,  who  should  be  at  once 
The  conclusions  which  he  draws  must  brought  to  all  the  various  records  of  mod' 
be  those  of  a  philosopher,  uninfluenced  em  history.  They  speak  to  us  in  a  thou- 
by  the  circumstances  which  immediately  sand  voices  ;  they  present  the  greatest  va- 
surround  him.  Nothing  is  more  incon-  riety  of  character  ;  they  are  clad  in  all 
sistcnt  with  the  true  duty  of  the  historian,  colors.  Some  strut  in  a  solemn  (rait;  they 
than  to  measure  other  times  by  the  con-  wish  to  represent;  they  think  they  take 
ceptions  and  views  of  his  own  age.  So  the  path  of  the  ancients.  Others  striven* 
much  for  the  duty  of  a  historian.  As  to  draw  lessons  of  wisdom  for  future  ages 
his  qualifications,  be  must  be  endowed  by  from  the  past;  many  wish  to  defend  or  to 
nature  both  with  that  power  of  the  poet,  accuse ;  not  a  few  endeavor  to  explain 
which  con  conceive  the  character  of  great  events  from  the  hidden  springs  of  conduct 
men  and  great  periods,  totally  different  which  lie  deep  in  the  bean.  There  are 
from  his  own,  and  with  that  acuteness  some,  whose  only  object  is,  to  relate  sim- 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  can  pry  what  has  happened.  Documents, 
detect  truth  through  the  clouds  of  false-  genuine  and  counterfeit,  lie  in  crowds  be- 
hood  and  prejudice.  He  must  also  have  fore  us.  The  most  important  question  is, 
received  from  nature  that  uurelazing  zeal,  Who,  in  this  multitude  of  witnesses,  is 
which  does  not  shrink  from  the  most  toil-  possessed  of  original  knowledge;  who  can 
some  and  long  continued  labor.  As  to  his  really  informus?"  A  few  such  critics  as 
acquirements,  they  must  be  of  the  most  Ranke,  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
9  character.  He  must  be  pos-  progress  of  historical  knowledge,  and  ren- 
xi  of  extensive  philological  know!-  der  the  same  kind  of  service  to  this  sci- 
;,  as  a.  key  to  the  various  sources  of  ence  as  the  Schlegels  have  rendered  to 
To  the  historian  of  modern  belles-lettres.    The  Germans  are  leas  st 


times,  the  principal  languages  of  modem  cesaful  in  historical  execution.  If  they 
Europe  are  indispensable.  Secondly,  he  surpass  all  nations  in  historical  knowledge, 
mu*t  have  an  ency  eloped  Ian  knowledge  of  they  are  surpassed  by  several  in  historical 
the  sciences  and  attain  general  (and  under  delineation.  In  this  respect,  the  F-ngfrih 
this  bead,  philology  returns  as  one  of  the  have,  in  our  opinion,  token  the  lead ;  and 
roost  Important  branches  of  knowledge!,  it  is  only  since  the  Germans  became  ac- 
because  all  are  essentially  connected  with  quainted  with  Gibbon,  and  Robertson, 
the  progress  of  mankind  ;  and  without  and  Hume,  that  their  modem  historical 
such  knowledge,  the  historian  will  not  be  writers  have  improved  in  the  art  of  bis- 
capable  of  understanding  the  multiplied  torical  narration.     One  reason  of  this  cir- 
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i   is,    probably,    the  want  of  century  to  the  15th.    Gregory  of  Tours 

popular  elements    in    tjiirir  government,  (q.  v.)    opens  this  series.    At  the  Beine 

so    that   they  do   not   acquire   the   hob-  time,  feudalism,  which  mar  be  called  the 

it  of  addressing    the    public    in   a    di-  political  form  of  individuality,  produced  iu 

rect  and  lively  manner,  either  in  speech  France  that  remarkable  branch  of  litera- 


writing.  Auxiliary  to  history  are  tare,  the  memoirs.  In  the  feudal  times, 
cnronology  and  geography,  so  often  called  the  individual  acted  for  himself;  and  hence 
the    eye*  of  history ;   ethnography,  which    the  histories  of  those  times  are,  in  a  great 


a  and  characteristics  measure,  narratives  of  the  actions  of  indi- 

oi"  a  nation  ;   mythology,   as  well   for  the  vidua  Is,  whilst,  in  ancient  times,  the  state 

purpose    of  comprehending    the    whole  prevailed  over  the  individual,  so  that  Xeu- 

cbaracter  of  a  people  from  the  beginning,  ophon  and    Ctesar,  even    in  .  describing 

aa  to  find  out  in  its  fables,  if  possible,  the  events  in  which  they  were  the  principal 

corroboration  of  (acts  (for  instance,  that  or  very  important  actor*,  apeak  in  the  thin! 

civilization  came  to  Greece  from  Egypt) ;  person.     With  the  latter,  however,  it  may 

philology,  which  has  been  already  men-  arise  also  from  a  feeling  of  historical  dig- 

doned ;  mrmismalks,  or  the  knowledge  of  nity,  aa  Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon 

coins  and  medals,  of  importance  purlieu-  likewise  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third 

larly  for  those  agea  of  which  few  written  person.    The  crusades  enlarged  the  terri- 

documenta  exist;  the  knowledge  of  nion-  tory  of  European  history;  and  the  growth 

uments,  and  epigraphies,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  third  class — the  citizens — and  the  re- 

of  inscriptions,  including  hieroglyphics  ;  vival  of  commerce  had  a  salutary  influ- 

heratdtts,  diplomatics  (tf.  v.],  a  miMivieion  ence  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  with 

of  which  is  sphragisties,  or  the  knowledge  the  restoration  of  ancient  literature,  upon 

of  seals ;  and,  as  we  have  already  men-  the  study  of  history.     In  the  cities,  a  new 

tioned,   the  criticism  of  historical  sources,  state  of  society  was  developed ;  a  struggle 

from  the  ancient  papyrus  to  the  modern  for  liberty  and  independent  government 

memoir,  and  from  state-papers  down  to  commenced ;  and  thus  a  want  of  aome- 

newapopers.     (See  the  article  JVhespaper.)  thing  better  than  the  dead  chronicles  of 

Besides,    it  is  necessary   to  be  well   ac-  the    cloisters  was  created.    The  art  of 

quainted    with   the  history  of  hUtoriog-  printing  was  invented  ;  the  knowledge  of 

rapky,  to   know  what  has  been  written,  foreign  and  distant  countries  was  enlarged 

and  the  progress  and  decline  of  historical  by  commerce,  travel  end  missions ;  the  va- 

writing.     Herodotus  is  to  be  considered  as  rioua  national  languages  were  cultivated. 

the  father  of  European  history.     He  tells,  The   reformation  created  a  new  spirit  of 

with  the   most  unaffected  simplicity,  all  investigation  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  and, 

that  has  been  told  to  him.    His  work  is  by  degrees,  historical  writing  was  more 

the    childlike  beginning  of  an   art  j  yet,  and  more  studied.  Italy,  to  which  we  must 

sometimes,  even  he  feels  the  great  call  of  recur  for  the   beginning  of    almost    all 

the  historian,  in  all  its  dignity,  as  when,  branches  of  modern  civilization,  furnishes 

after  having  mentioned  that  several  per-  the  first  instances  of  distinguished  histori- 

sons  are  each  named  as  the.  traitor  who  ans  in  modem  times.  Guicciardini,  Maclt- 

led  the  Persians  round  the  mountains  at  iavelli,  and  others,  opened  the  path,  which 

Thermopylae  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  the  writers  of  France  and  England  soon 

he  pronounces,  "  but  it  was  Ephialtes,  and  entered.     In  Germany,  history  was  long 

him  I  write  down."     However,  he   has  in  shackles;  the  philologists  cultivated  ou  - 

often  been  overrated  by  the  learned.     The  ly  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  theo- 

Greeks  produced  other  and  greater  histo-  logians    Biblical   history-,    or  other  por- 

riana,  of  whom  Thucydidee  was  the  great-  lions  of  history  only  in  a  religious  point 

est.     The  period  which  began  with  He-  of  view,  whilst  the  jurists  studied  the  his- 

rodotus  lasted  to  Procopius  and  Cassiodo-  lory  of  the  German  empire,  merely  as  an 

rus,  or  to  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.     In  this  auxiliary  to  their  profession.    A  better  pe- 

period,    the  Romans   likewise  produced  riod  did   not  begin  until  the  time  which 

many    and    excellent   historians.    When  we  have  already  indicated.    If  liberty  fi- 

civilization,  howevw,  declined  in  the  West,  nally  comes  off  victorious  from  the  strug- 

bistory  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  it  gle  which  is  now  beginning  in  Europe,  a 

was  fostered,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The  new  era  for  history  will  begin  in  that  part 

whole  of  Western  Europe  was  in  the  most  of  the  world,  because,  history  can  truly 

barbarous  state,  and  the  little  knowledge  flourish  only  under  the  protection  of  lih- 

that  existed  had  taken  refuge  in  the  man-  erty.    Flattery  poisons  it    The  fear  of 

asteries,  where  the  deeds  of  the  age  were  offending  established  views  destroys  the 

recorded    in    chronicles,    from    the  5th  power  of  investigation,  and  its  effects  are 


very  perceptible  in  particular  departments  of  states  and  kingdoms,  and  coma  dawn 
of  historical  research.  Whilst  political  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  A. 
history  began  to  he  cultivated  late  in  Oer-  D.476;  2.  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
many,  more  has  been  done  there  for  ec-  which  begins  with  476,  and  comes  down 
cleaiaatical  history  than  in  any  other  coon-  to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  be- 
try,  because  bo  much  liberty  of  religious  cause  this  event  produced  a  decided 
investigation  exists  no  where  else.  We  change  in  commerce,  politics  and  sci- 
speak  not  of  legal  liberty,  but  of  that  ol-  ence ;  others  take  the  reformation  as  the 
lowed  by  public  opinion.  In  England,  close  of  this  period;  3.  Modern  history, 
however,  very  little  has  been  done  for  ec-  from  1493  to  our  own  tunes.  In  this,  the 
ckwaeDcal  history,  yet  that  country  was  American  declaration  of  independence,  or 
the  earliest  to  produce  great  civil  bistort-  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
ans.  History  has  several  points  in  com-  don,  may  be  considered  as  malting  a  great 
mon  with  dramatic  poetry ;  among  others,  epoch,  and  the  subsequent  period  may  be 
,  that  just  mentioned.  Dramatic  poetry  can-  called  the  latest  fdttory.  Perhaps  the 
not  thrive  in  a  despotic  government,  be-  American  declaration  is  the  most  proper 
cause  it  exhibits  characters  with  boldness,  dividing  point,  aa  the  democratic  princi- 
whilst  lyrical  poetry,  the  element  of  which  plea  were  then  proclaimed  and  politically 
is  admiration  and  adoration,  may  prosper  settled,  which  are  so  distinct  a  feature  of 
at  a  court.  The  high  rank  and  vast  ex-  the  moot  modern  time,  in  contradistinction 
tent  of  history  are  obvious,  embracing,  as  to  the  feudal  principles  of  former  periods, 
it  does,  the  picture  of  man  in  every  stage  Future  historians  will,  perhaps,  comprise 
of  improvement,  and  teaching  us  how  the  the  (so  called)  middle,  agti  and  the  period 
present  age  is  connected  with  the  past ;  extending  to  the  great  events  last  mention- 
what  we  owe  our  predecessors,  and  how  ed  under  one  head,  and  call  it  the  feudal 
we  should  profit  by  their  example  ;  re-  period,  whilst  the  following  period  may  be 
moving  that  feeling  of  self-complacency,  called  the  democratic. — See  Meueel's  Bib- 
into  which  individuals  acquainted  only  tiotheta  kiMorica  Stnano-Budervma  (I  vol., 
with  their  own  confined  sphere,  or  gene-  Leipac.  1783) ;  Rub's  Enttntrf  emer  Pro- 
rations unacquainted  with  preceding  ones,  pdatutiJr.  deg  HuUsritdieri  Studtiant  (Berlin, 
easily  fall ;  it  shows  us  thai,  if  we  surpass  1811) ;  Wachler's  Account  of  Historical 
former  agee  in  some  branches,  they  were  Inquiries  and  the  Historical  Aft  since  the 
before  us  in  Others.  History  makes  man  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe  (2  vokv,  Got- 
modest,  and  yet  it  elevates  him,  by  show-  tingen,  1812 — 1820,  in  German),  and  Lehr- 
ing  him  the  great  votaries  of  virtue,  and  buck  der  GuMeUt  (Manual  of  History,  for 
the  height  to  which  his  nature  may  rise,  the  use  of  higher  schools,  5th  edit,  I  voL, 
The  freer  a  nation  is,  and  themoreitswcl-  Breslau,  1828);  Bibliotkeca  hxitorieogto- 
fare  is  left  to  itself,  the  more  necessary  is  a  gnphiett  (Berlin,  1825).  Synchronistic 
general  study  of  history.  Without  it,  we  tables  are  of  great  use  in  the  study  of  his- 
cannot  properly  understand  the  object  of  tory,  and  we  know  of  none  better  than 
existing  laws  and  institutions ;  and,  instead  those  of  Bredow,  a  German.  In  what  fbl- 
of  developing  them  farther,  if  they  are  tows,  we  shall  give  a  chronological  view 
salutary,  the  band  of  the  ignorant  will  of  the  outlines  of  history,  with  special  ref- 
tear  them  down ;  whilst  the  bad  are  often\  erence  to  the  latest  times.  Various  modes 
left,  from  the  same  inability  to  compre-  of  division  may  be  adopted  in  such  tables. 
bend  their  character.  History  may  be  di-  We  trust  those  used  will  be  found  smn- 
vided  into,  1.  Ancient  history,  which  begins  cienlly  convenient.  They  are,  indeed,  of 
with  the  first  records  of  mankind,  or,  if  comparatively  little  importance.  (Forlbe 
we  begin  with  history  which  rests  on  crit-  history  of  particular  countries,  see  the  re- 
ical  grounds,  with  the  first  establishment  spective  articles.) 
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A    GENERAL   CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE., 

oh  &€  Beginning  of  Huiory  to  U*  Dutntdim  of  Troy  by  Ac  Grub. 

[Twilight  of  history  before  the  deluge  of  Noah.] 
Deluge.     Noah.— Increase   of  mankind.— Painarchal    times    (Union    of  the 

civil  and  religious  authority  in  the  person   of  the  father  of  the  family  or 

tribe> 
Nations  on  the  Nile,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  on  the  Indue  and  Ganges. 

Ancient  Assyria^— Belus. — Haik  in  Armenia. — Yau  in  China. 

Thebes  (Egyptian). — Meoea.— 

Canals  of  the  Nile. — Astronomy  at  Babylon.— Buddha  on  the  Ganges. 

Busiris  in  Egypt — Tchew-Kong  in  China. 

Memphis.— The  Pharaohs.— Castes  in  India  and  Egypt.— Assyria  Major.  Ninus. 

Semiramis. — Abraham  the  CtaaHeean  in  Palestine.— Persia ;  Chedoriaomer. 

Phoenicians.     Damascus.— Struggle  of  die  ancient  monotheism  in  India  with 

a  new  polytheism  (Buddha  and  Brahma ;  Koros  and  Pandosjr— Emigrations. — 

The  ancient  faith  takes  refuge  in  distant  countries. 
Hebrews.     Isaac,  Jacob.     The  Edomit.es.     Esau.— The  Phoenicians  in  Argos. 

Inachus. 
The  Hebrews  in  Egypt.    Joseph.— Sidon.— Bactra^-The  deluge  of  Ogyges. 

Phoroneus. 
The  Hycsos  in  Phoenicia.— Italy  discovered ;  Iberians,  Ausonians,  Umbriane. 

CEnotrus. 
Colonies  of  priests  to  Europe.— Cecrops  in  Greece.     Worship  of  Jupiter  at 

Dodona;  Caucasians  in  Thessaly ;  Deucalion.    Deluge. 
Exodus,  or  flight  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ;  Moses. — Cadmus  in  Batons. — 

Danaus  in  Argos — Laws  given  to  the  Israelites  on"  Mount  Sinai;   Twelve 

Tribes.      Conquest  of  Canaan.— Joshua.— Judgea.— Agriculture  in  Attica ; 

Ceres.— Corinth ;  Sisyphus.    Panathenssa. 
Maris  in  Egypt ;  sole  monarchy.— Trojan  kingdom.— Crete ;  Minos  I.— Oracle 

at  Delphi.— Tyrrhenians  in  Upper  Italy.— Sesostris ;   conquests  and  build- 
ings.— Wu-Tkig   in  China.— Pelops ;    navigation  of  the  Pontue  Euxinua; 

Phryxus  and  Helle. 
Pkmna;  Gordiusj   Midss.— Theseus ;   sole  monarchy  over  Attica.     Evander 

the  Arcadian  in  Latimn.— Minos  II  of  Crete;   lawB;   labyrinth;   Dsjdnlue. 

Tyre.— Argonauts ;  Jason,  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Orpheus.— The  seven 

before  Thebes.— War  of  the  Epigoni.— Siculi. 
Apis  in  Memphis.— Crishna  on  the  Ganges.— jEscutapius  in  TbeBsary. 
Trojan  war ;  destruction  of  Troy.— Enugrations.    (Continuation  of  the  religious 

struggles  in  India.)— End  of  the  fabulous  period.— Victory  of  polytheism. 

It  destroys  the  patriarchal  state,  and  the  monarchy  which  had  proceeded  from 

it,  and  gives  rise,  in  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  pure  <"  " 

democracy. 


n.  Fnm&tDtdrwtionofTh^to^Bigvta^ofaePenim  War- 

[From  1184  to  501  before  Christ] 

Building  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt ;  Cheops,  Cephrenes.    Worship  of  Apifc— 

Wu-Wang  m  China.— Samson;  PbiKstines.     Samuel.— Herachdes  in  the 

Peloponnesus.    Pyrrhus  in  Epiru*— Colonies  in  Italy ;  Patanum,  Lavinium, 

jEolian  confederacy ;  Smyrna,  Mitylene.— Jewish  monarchy  in  Palearine ;  Saul, 
David,  Solomon.  Building  of  the  temple.  Wars  with  Syr».--Ionians  ui 
Aaia3Iinor.  Hadadezer.— Commerce  by  caravans ;  Tadrnor  budL— Locrnan 
and  Surey  in  India.— Foundation  of  Utkst—Two  bangs  m  Sparta ;  Procles, 
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B.  C.      Eurysthenes. — Gades  (Cadiz)  founded. — Codrus  d.    Republic  of  Athens. — 

G  ii^cia  Magna ;  Cunue,  Parthenope. 
1000.  Flourishing  period  of  the  Hebrews ;  commerce  with  Tyre  and  Ophir.    Dins- 
ion;  Judahand  Israel.    Kingdom  of  Damascus. — Sesac  in  Egypt,    Dorians  i  a 
Rhodes.    Expulsion  of  the  Heraclides,  Bacr.his.— Etruscan  confederacy. — 
Homer. — 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Sardanapalus  (874). — Olympian  games  at  Ebs ; 
Ipbitua, — Carthage  built  (685). — Lycurgus  in  Sparta.  Suen-Wang  in  China. 
— Caranus  founds  Macedonia. — 

Chaldfeans  in  Mesopotamia. — Meroe  flourishing. — Reckoning  by  Olympiads 
(777).  Phul;  new  Assyrian  empire.— Foundation  of  Rome  (754);  Romu- 
lus.— .(Ethiopians  in  Egypt;  Saboehus. — First  war  of  Sparta  with  Heseenia 
(743). — Foundation  of  Syracuse. — Conquest  of  Samaria;  end  of  die  king- 
dom of  Israel — Babylonian- Assyrian  empire  (Esarnaddon). — Media  inde- 
Endent;  Dejoces. — Nutria  Pompilius,  king  of  Rome. — Grecian  colonies  in 
Jy.— 

Second  Messenian  war;  Helots. — Chaklceans  in  Babylon.  Twelve  monarchies 
in  Egypt — Conquest  of  Persia;  Phraortes. — Coasting  voyages  to  Tapro- 
bane  (Ceylon).  Carian  navigators.  Maritime  code  of  Rhodes.— Sole  monar- 
chy in  Egypt ;  Psammetichua. — Zaleucus  in  Locris.  Cypselus  in  Corinth. — 
Messina,  Byzantium,  Ostja  founded. — Tullus  HoetiHus,  Ancus  Martins,  Tar- 

Siinius  I,  kings  of  Rome. — Draco  in  Athens. — Cyaxares, — Nabopolassar. 
ebuchadnezzar. — Victory  of  the  latter  over  Necho,  the  Egyptian  king,  at 
Circesium.  Appearance  of  the  Massagetaa.  Invasion  of  die  Cimmerians 
and  Scythians. — Zoroaster  in  Persia. — 
Babylonian-Chaldosan  empire.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquers  Jerusalem;  fid)  of 
Judah.  Babylonish  captivity. — Solon  in  Athens.— Pythian  and  Isthmian 
games.  Lesbian  bards  (Alcteus,  Sappho).— Tyre  destroyed;  New  Tyre; 
commerce  concentrates  there. — Servius  Tullius,  king  of  Rome;  Celts  in 
Cisalpine  GauL — Cyrus  conquers  die  Medians  at  Pasargadee;  Persian  em- 
pire.— Pisistratus  at  Athens. — Water-clocks  (Anaximenes). — CnBsus  con- 
gquered. — Chaldfeans  in  India. — Babylon  destroyed.  Return  of  the  Jews 
srubbabel). — Tarquin  II,  king  of  Rome.— Pnocfeans  found  MassiUa-— 
mbyses,  Persian  king. — Conquest  of  Egypt.  IPsammenitus.)  Zamobns 
in  Thrace.  Darius  I  (Hystaspesj,  Persian  king. — Expedition  to  Scythia  and 
India. — Confucius  in  China.  (End  of  religious  wars.}  Pure  monotheism 
survives  only  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Asia  ana  Europe. — Complete 
victory  of  polytheism ;  snd  monarchy  declines. — Carthaginians  in  Sicily, — 
The  Alcmsaonides  expel  the  sons  of  Pisiatratus  from  Athens  (ostracism); 
Collatinus  and  Brutus,  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  expel  the  Tarquins  from  . 
Rome.  Aristocracy  established. — Rome  maintains  this  government  against 
the  Tarquins  and  Etruscans  (Porsenna). — 


III.  Prom  Iht  Beginning  of  tke  Perrian  Wan  to  the  Beign  of  Auguthu. 

[From  501  to  30  B.  C] 

Sardis  destroyed  by  the  Grecians,  Miletus  fay  the  Persians. — Persian  wars. — 
Miltindes  victorious  at  Marathon. — Xerxes,  Persian  king. — Celts  under  Bel 
lovesua  in  Upper  Italy. — Party  struggles  in  Rome  (patricians  and  plebeians; — 
tribunes  of  the  people;  CoriolanusV— Victory  of the  Greeks  at  Salainis  and  Pla- 
Ism  (Themistocles,  Pausanias).— Battle  of  Thermopylae  (Leonidaa).— Defeat 
of  the  Carthaginians  at  Rimers.  Artazerzea  I,  Persian  king. — Restoration 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra,  Nehemiah).  Twelve  tables 
at  Rome. — Sophocles,  iEschylus  in  Greece. 
'irnon  victorious  on  the  Eurymedon;  peace  of  Cimon;  deliverance  of  the 
colonies  in  Asia. — Age  of  Pericles  (Herodotus,  Euripides,  Pindar,  Hippocra- 
tes, Aristophanes,  Socrates). — Peloponnesian  war;  Alcibiades,  Thucydidee.— 
Increase  of  the  popular  power  in  Rome. — Darius  II,  Persian  king. — Diodes 
in  Syracuse. — Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily  (Dionynius).— Veji ;  (standing 
army  of  Rome). — Victory  of  the  Spartans  at  jEgospotamos  (Lysander). 
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Athene  conquered;  thirty  tyrants.— Thrasybulus. — Artaxerses  II,  Persian 
king. — Delhi  built — 

Cyrus  the  Youngert  expedition  into  Upper  Asia.  Retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  Xenophou. — Victory  of  Couon  at  Cnidus.  Victory  of  Agesilaus  at 
Coronea. — Brennus  with  the  Celts  in  Rome.  (Allia). — Peace  of  Antalcides. 
Theban  war  (Leuctra,  Mantinea;  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas)^-- Artaxenes 
III,  Persian  king.— Success  of  the  plebeians  hi  Rome.— Phto ;  Praxiteles.— 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Sacred  war.  (Phocion.) — Sidon  destroyed. — 
Babylonian  -Phrenic- inn  commerce  to  the  Peieian  gulf  (Gerrha  emporium  for  In- 
dia).— Commerce  of  Rhodes  with  Africa  and  Byzantium. — 

Meng-Tse  in  Chins. — Indian  commerce.  (Hart  for  the  centvens  at  Palibo- 
thra). — Voyages  of  the  Carthaginians  (HannoJ. — Nectanebus  conquered. — 
Factions  in  Greece.— The  Samnite  war. — Philip  victorious  at  Cbteronea 
(Demosthenes).  Dariua  III,  Persian  king. — Alexander  king  of  Macedonia; 
expedition  to  Persia  and  India  (victories  on  the  Granicus,  at  Issue,  Gaugame- 
la). — Parthia,  Bactria,  Hrrcania,  Sogdjaoa  conquered. — Alexander  in  India 
(Poms). — Macedonian  universal  empire. — Aristotle. — Decline  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire ;  division  after  Alexander's  death  (governors :  Perdiccas,  Eume- 
nes,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  Lagua). — Wars  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander. — liberty  of  the  plebeians  at  Rome. — Empire  erf1  the 
Seleueidte.  Battle  of  Ipsus,  Demetrius  Pholereus  in  Athens.— Agathocle* 
in  Syracuse.  Casaander  in  Macedonia.  Pytheas  discovers  Thule.— Mace- 
donian commerce  with  India  through  Egypt  (Alexandria). — Alexandrian 
library;  Pharos. — Appian  way,  aqueduct,  baths  in  Rome. — Philosophical 
sects:  Zeno;  Pyrrho.— 

Alexandria  and  Antioch  flourish. — Euclid ;  Theophrastus. — Colossus  at  Rhodes. 
Ptolemy  Pbilodelphus,  king  of  Egypt :  museum,  Septuegint ;  obelisk.  Canal 
of  Arsinoe ;  Manetho.  Worship  of  Brahma  on  the  Indus  and  Ganges. — 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — Etohan  and  Achaean  league. — Kingdoms  of  Perga- 
mus,  Bithynia,  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. — Etruria  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
— Pyrrhus  is  victorious  (chariots  with  scythes ;  fortified  camps). — Roman 
commerce  with  Egypt— Silver  coin ;  gladiatorial  games.     Lower  Italy  con- 

3 tiered  by  the  Romans. — First  Punic  war  (Duilius;  colunma  Tostraia^. — tai- 
10- Persian  empire. — Bactrian  empire. — 

Aisacicke. — Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica  conquered  by  the  Romans.— Carthaginians 
in  Spain  (Hainilcar).— Germans.— Upper  Italy  conquered  by  the  Romans. — 
Anoochus  III  in  Syria ;  Philip  II  in  Macedonia.  Roman  commercial  inter- 
course with  Greece. — Second  Punic  war  (Hannibal  victorious  at  Cannre). — 
Marcellus  captures  Syracuse  (Archimedes),— All  Sicily  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  Grecian  treasures  of  art  are  gradually  carried  to  .Rome  (Gold- 
en age).— Flaminian  way;  gold  coins;  Fabias  Pictor. — Scipio  conquers 
Spain. — Hannibal  defeated  at  Zamo. — Egypt  under  Roman  guardianship 
(Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  Berenice).— Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene. — 

Battle  of  Cynocepbale ;  Flaminius,  Roman  general ;  Greece  declared  free — 
Polybius. — Hiong-Nou  in  the  north-west  of  China  jTeuman).— Serica  (China) 
conquered  by  Bactrians. — Victory  of  Magnesia ;  Syria  tributary  to  Rome.— 
Victory  of  Pydna  (Paulus  jEmilius) ;  Macedonia  and  Epirus  conquered  by 
'the  Romans.— Masrinima  in  Numidio. — Kingdom  of  Pontus;  Mithridatesl 
(Parthian  empire). — Pavement  in  Rome:  Bacchanalia;  sumptuary  laws.— 
P.  Cato  (horticulture).— 

Third  Punic  war ;  Carthage  destroyed. — Corinth  destroyed. — Roman  universal 
empire. — Maccabees. — Commerce  of  the  world  centres  at  Alexandria. — Per- 
gamus,  a  Roman  province.  Judcea  free. — Wu-Ti  in  China.  Chinese  com- 
merce with  India  and  Persia. — Spain  and  Lusitania  Roman  provineta.— -Fall 
of  the  Roman  democracy  (the  Gracchi).  Oligarchy  in  Rome. — J uguitha  con- 
quered.— Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  at  Aqute  Sexus;  (Aix)and  the  Cim- 
bri  at  Vercellas  (Vercelli).— The  equestrian  order  in  Rome  becomes,  a  distinct 
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Harius  rules. — Struggle  between  Mithridates  VII  of  Pontus  and  Rome.     Cy- 
rene a  Roman  province. — Admission  of  the  allies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Sylla  conquers  Athens  (fall  of  Greece);  victorious  over  Marius.— Bithynia 
conquered  by  the  Romans.-  -Canary  islands  (Fortunate  islands)  discovered 
vox.  vl  30 


ia.     Cesser  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain.— Victory  of  the  Parthian* 
Crassus  at  Cairhea. — Battle  ofPharsalia. — Pompey  killed  in  Egypt. — Burning 
of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Cieear  victorious  at  Thapsus ;  Numidia  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Cato  of 
IJtica  d— Julian  calendar  (January  1,  45).  Canar  d.  44.— Second  triumvirate 
{Antony,  Octavius,  Lepkuis).— Battle  of  Philippi.  Brutus  and  Cassius  kill 
themselves. — Parthians  conquered. — Noricum  a  Roman  province. — 

Victory  at  Actium.    Antony  d.  in  Egypt    Coeaar  Augustus  (Octaviua)  empe- 


Sylla  dictator.  Mithridates  conquered.  (Battle  of  Nicopolis.) — Ponrus  and 
Syria  Roman  provinces.— The  Indian  era  of  Vieramaditya.  Sacontala. — 
Sertorius  in  Spain ;  Spartacus  in  Lucania  defeated. — Germans  in  the  country 
of  the  Celts  (Gauls);  Ariovistus. — Confederacy  of  the  Suevi. — Catiline, 
Cicero. — First  triumvirate  (Ctesar,  Pompey,  Crassus).    Juba,  king  of  Numid- 


IV.  Prom  Jhlgvttui  to  tne  Fall  qf  the  Wtxtern  Empire. 
[From  30  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D.] 

Virgil,  Horace,  Dionystus  of  Halicamassua. — Cantabria,  Asturia,  Rhtetia,  Vin 
delicia,  Mceaia  become  Roman  provinces. — Christ  bom. — Gnecomaius.  in 
Rome. — Worship  of  Iran  there. — 

Buddhism  in  Thibet,  China  and  Siam. — Marcomanni  (MaroboduusL — Judaea 
Roman  province. — Anniniua  defeats  the  Romans,  and  Germany  ia  leas  influ- 
enced by  Latin  civilization  than  other  countries.  Tiberius,  emperor.  (Silver 
age.V-Drusus,  Germanicus. — John  the  Baptist. — Roman  military  colonies  on 
the  Danube  and  on  the  Rhine.    System  of  defence  against  the  German 

Jesus  Christ  crucified. — Apostles. — Caligula,'  emperor. — Claudius,  emperor. — 
Praetorians. — Christians  ( Paul ). — Druids  in  Germany. — Mauritania  a  Roman 
province — Thrace  a  Roman  province. — Cherusci,  Catti,  Frisians,  Batavi. — 
Vannius, — 

Nero,  emperor. — Burning  of  Rome.  Persecution  of  the  Christians. — Worship 
of  Fo  in  China. — Galba,  Otho,  Vitelline,  emperors^Veapaaian,  emperor. 
Jerusalem  taken — Claudius  Civilis. — Titus,  emperor. — Herculaneum,  Pom- 
pen,  Statue  overwhelmed.  Domitian,  emperor.  Conquest  of  Southern 
Britain  (AgricolaL  Northern  empire  of  the  Huna  in  China  destroyed.— Ner- 
va,  emperor.  Goths,  Suevi. — Trajan,  emperor  (jFbrum  TVo/am). — Ulpian 
library. — Dacia  conquered  (Trajan'B  pillar). — Teu tones  in  Illyna.— 

Armenia  a  Roman  province. — Adrian,  emperor. — (Brazen  age.)— Adrian's  tomb ; 
Caledonian  wall;  "baths  of  Agrippa. — Final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — 
Bucharia  conquered  by  the  Chinese. — Gnostics  in  Africa. — Temple  at  He- 
liopolis. 

Antoninus,  emperor.-  ■  -Sien-Pi  in  China.— Plague  in  Europe  and  Asia. — Saxons 
on  the  Elbe  and  Eider.— Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor.  Antonine  column. 
Wars  between  Rome  and  Parthia. — War  against  the  Marcornanni  and  Quadi. 
Commodua,  emperor. — Peace  with  the  Harcomamii. — Goths  in  Dacia. 
Runic  writing. — Licentiousness  of  the  prtetorians. — Commerce  between  Eu- 
rope and  China. — Chinese  catalogue  of  stars  (Tciuuig-Hong). — Catholic 
church. — Talmud. — 

Picts'  wall. — Cores  tributary  to  Japan. — Alemanni  on  the  Maine. — Alexander 
Severus,  emperor.— Ptolemy  of  Pelusium. — Eclectics. — Persia  (Sasssnides ; 
Artaxerxes  I,  their  founder)." 

Confederacy  of  the  Franks  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine.  Odin  in  Scandina- 
via.—Huns  on  the  Caspian  sea.— ChiuaaUv— New  Platonists.-  -Thirty  tyrants, 
Galhenua. — Alemannic  confederacy. — Palmyra  (Zenobia).  -Aurelian,  empe- 
ror. Loss  of  Dacia. — Palmyra  in  mine.— fcultivatiun  of  the  vine. on  the 
Rhine.— Monks  in  Syria  and  Egypt.— Manes  and  the  Manichaaiie. — OosJan. 
— Probus, emperor. — Diocletian,  emperor;  division  of  the  imperial  power. 
Era  of  martyrs,  Aiuj.29. — Saxons  and  Franks  in  Britain. 

Conatauune  I,  Ctesar  m  Gaul. — Sapor  II,  Persian  king,  conqueror. — Vuen-Ti 
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in  China.-  Constantino  converted  to  Christianity. — Prohibition  of  sacrifices. 
— Donatists  in  Africa. — Indiction  of  15  years,— Council  of  Alexandria. — 
Corruptions  of  Christianity  (ceremonies).— Constantine  I,  sole  emperor.— 
Alius  and  the  Aiians.  Council  of  Nice. — Vandals  in  Pannoma,— Chris- 
tianity in  Abyssinia.  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  imperial  residence. — Di- 
vision of  the  empire  (Conetantine  II,  Constautius,  Constans).  Monasteries  in 
the  Tnebais, — Picts  and  Scots. 

Constantius,  sole  emperor.— Paris,  Balian  Franks.-—  Pi Igri mages  to  the  holy 
sepulchre. — Julian,  emperor. — Ware  with  the  Peruana. — Valentinian  in 
Rome,  Valeria  in  Constantinople. — Ostrogoths. — Visigoths. — Beginning  of  the 
great  emigration  of  notions. — The  Huns  pass  the  Don. — Theodosius  in 
Constantinople.  (Iron,  age.) — Ecclesiastical  tribunal  at  Saragosea.— Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople. — (Theodosius,  sole  emperor  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy.}— Egypt  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire. — Persecution  of  the  pagans. 
— Division :  Eastern  empire,  Western  (Arcadius,  Honorius). — Visigoths  in 
Greece  (Alaric). — Yezdegerd  I,  Persian  king. — Image  worship  among  Chris- 
tiana.    Beginning  of  the  Christian  hierarchy. — 

Emigration  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  (Rhadagais,  Alaric,  Hermanric,  Ataulphus 
or  Adolpbus).  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Gaul  and  Spain. — Varanes  V,  in  Per 
sis, — The  German  a  written  language. — Franks  pass  the  Rhine. — The  Ro- 
mans withdraw  from  Britain. — Armenia  taken  by  the  Persians.  Pelagians  in 
Africa. — Atrila;  empire  of  the  Huns  from  China  to  Gaul. — Saxons  in  Britain, 
— Vandals  in  Africa. — Christian  colonies  in  Persia. — Maps  (Agathodaanon).— , 
Posts  in  the  Eastern  empire. — 

Battle  of  Chalons. — Merovreus,  king  of  the  Franks. — Attila  d. ;  decline  of  the 
empire  of  the  Huns. — Kingdom  of  the  Gepidse  on  the  Theiss — Kingdom  of 
the  Buivu nil iaiHt. — Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia  (Theodomirl — Simon  Stylites; — 
Moses  of  Chorene. — Masorites  (Persia). — Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  (laws). 
— Romans  expelled  from  Spain. 

Revolt  of  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Italy  (Heruli,  Rugii,  &c.)  under  Odoacer.— 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy. — End  of  the  Western  empire.  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 


V.  Fhm  the  FiM  qf  the  Water*  Empire  to  ChaHtmagne. 

[From  476  to  768  A.  I >.] 

ingdom  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  (Clovis)  after'  the  battle  of  Soiseons.— Arthur, 
British  prince. — Italy  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths  (Theodoric). — Kingdom 
of  the  Czechs  in  Boiouemum ;  the  Boioarii  retire  to  the  Danube. — 

Clovis  victorious  against  the  Alemanni  and  Visigoths. — Benedict  of  Norcia 
(Monastic  rules,  529>— Wu-Ti  in  China.-T(Cornmerce  with  Ceylon.)— Cosines, 
the  Egyptian  navigator  to  India. — Justinian,  emperor  of  Byzantium ;  Roman 
code  (civil  law). — Angles  in  Britain. — Frankish  dominion  over  Thuringin, 
Burgundy,  Bavaria  end  Alemania. — First  monastic  orders  in  Germany.—  Dio- 
nysinn  ere. — tnttitutioiu  and  PandecU  promulgated. — Lombards  in  Panno- 
ma. — Cboeroes  I  (NoushirvanJ,  Persian  kins. — Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa  (Belisanus) ;  North  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica  annexed 
to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Turkish  kingdom  on  the  Irtish  and  around  the  Altai. — Narses  puts  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths;  Italy  added  to  the  Byzantine  empire. — 
Clothaire,  sole  king  of  France.— Saxon  Heptarchy  in  England.— The  Gepi- 
daa  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  A  vara.— The  Turks  emigrate  to  the  South 
(Chazars,  Peteheneguee,  Uzans).— Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Upper  Italy 
(Alboiu) ;  feudal  government;  feudal  militia;  dukes;  duels. — Exarchate; 
monkish  Latin. — Eastern  and  Western  Turkish  kingdoms — Visigothic  king- 
dom over  all  Spain  (Leovigild).— Yang-Kien,  conqueror  in  China.— Gregory 
I,  Roman  bishop— (Purgatory ;  mass)— Chosroes  II,  king  of  Persia.—- Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  England  (St.  Austin). 

Boniface  III,  universal  bishop. — The  pope  supreme  head  of  the  church. — By- 
zantine conquests  in  Asia  and  North  Africa. — Clothaire  II,  king  of  the 
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Franks.  (Mayors  of  the  palace ;  fiefs  hereditary ;  aristocratic  class),  — Wend* 
in  Camlota,  Carinthia,  and  Stiriiv— 

Mohammed  flies  from  Mecca  (Hegira,  Islam). — Arabia  conquered,  Persians  de- 
feated.— Caliphate  (Abubeker,  Oinor,  Ouman). — Koran  (635). — Saracens 
conquer  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Persia  and  Egypt- — Codes  of  the  Visi- 
goths and  Lombards. — Normans  (I  war  Widfiuiie).--Sclavonuuis  in  Russia 
and  Poland. — 

AJi ;  Moawiah  (Ommiades).  Schism  in  Mohammedanism  ISunnitea,  Sliutes). 
— Amrou ;  burning  of  books. — Pepin  dUeristal,  duke  of  the  Franks  and 
hereditary  mayor  of  the  palace. — Tournaments  among  the  Saracens. — North- 
em  Africa  reduced  by  the  Saracens.-^-Saracens  defeated  before  Constantino- 
ple (Greek  fire). — Cairoan  built  (rice  and  sugar-cane  in  Egypt). — Cbazars  in 
Taurie;  Danes  in  the  Orkneys. — Christianity  introduced  into  Friesknd 
(Willebrod).— Tonsure.— 

Saracens  in  Bucharia,  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. — Walid,  caliph. — The  Sara- 
cens (Moiina,  Tank)  conquer  Spain.  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
(Roderic,  Pelagio). — Posts ;  tournaments ;  coins  among  the  Saracens. — Arab- 
ico-ludian  commerce. — Hiuen-Song,  political  organization  of  Chin*. — 
Charles  Martel ;  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours.— Massra  for  money ;  kiss- 
ing of  the  pope's  foot. — Conversion  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse  (Boniface). — 
Abbey  of  Fulds,  Metropolitan  in  Menu.  — Dest ruction  of  the  Eastern 
Turkish  kingdom  by  the  Hoeites. 

Abul-  Abbas ;  dynasty  of  the  Abassides.— Childeric  III  dethroned ;  end  of  the 
Merovingians.— Pepin,  king  of  the  Franka.— Danes  on  the  English  coasts.— 
Al  Mansor,  caliph  (flourishing  period  of  Arabian  science  and  art). — Bishop 
Stephen  HI  receives  the  exarchate;  ecclesiastical  state:  the  pope  a  secular 
prince.  (Anointment  of  the  popes ;  patrician  order  in  Rome.) — Separation 
of  Spain  from  the  caliphate  (Abderhama). — 

Charlemagne  divides  the  empire  of  the  Franks  with  his  brother  Cartoman. 


VI.  From  Charlanagnt  to  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

[768  to  1073  A,  D.] 

Charlemagne,  sole  king. — Wan  with  the  Saxons.    Rome  is  conquered ;  king 
dom  or   the  Lombards  conquered. — Invasion  of  China  by  the  Tartars.— 


-Fossa  Carolina  between  the  Danube  and  Rhine. — Haroun  al  Rascbid,  ca- 
liph.— Africa  separated  from  the  caliphate  (Aglabites). — Kingdom  of  Mo- 

Chariemagne  crowned  at  Rome.  Frankish  Roman  empire.  Saxons  baptized. 
The  Eyder  the  frontier. — General  canons  of  Aix-la-Cnapeue ;  collection  of 
capitularies  by  Ansegisus. — Decline  of  the  caliphate  after  Harouna  death. — 
Egbert  of  Wessex  founds  the  English  monarchy  (828). — Kenneth  II  in 
Scotland.— Government  of  the  Eunuchs  in  China. — Polish  kingdom  (Piast). 
Ansgar,  bishop  of  Hamburg  (8311. 

Treaty  of  division  at  Verdun :  Italy,  France,  Germany,  three  distinct  king- 
doms: the  latter  appears  in  history. — /u*  monuanum  (right  of  private  war- 
fare). German  castles. — Morkgraves  in  Thuringta. — Turkish  guards  of  the 
caliphs.— 

Mantchoos,  Chazars,  Varagians  become  known. — Alfred,  king  of  England. — 
Ruric,  founder  of  the  first  Russian  dynasty. — Kingdom  of  Denmark  founded 
(GormL  of  Norway  (Harold). — Expeditions  of  the  Normans.  Struggles  of 
the  Polovtzes,  Petchenegues,  Varagians  (Russians)  and  Sdavonians. — Magyaric 
kingdom  .in  Hungary.— -Burgiind ion  kingdom. — Anarchy  in  Italy.  Lorraine 
annexed  to  Germany. — Discovery  of  the  Faroe  islands  and  of  Iceland.— 
Isidorian  decretals. — Cyril  converts  the  Chazars. — Nicholas  I  (first  coronation 
of  a  pope).— German  books  (Otfried).  Hereditary  counts  and  dukes  in 
France. — 

Voyages  of  the  Norwegians  to  Greenland,  from  whence  they  reach  (995)  the 
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coast  of  America,  the  since  lost  Wintand. — Expeditions  of  the  Magyars, 
They  conquer  Great  Moravia. — Kingdom  of  the  Kitans  (naphtha  fire  used  in 
their  warn). — Conrad  I,  king  of  Germany ;  tournaments  in  Germany ;  cities 
built ;  toll  on  the  Rhine.— The  Danes  seize  on  the  crown  of  England.— 
Henry  the  Saxon,  German  king.  Grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  royal 
palatinates. — Kingdom  of  the  Fatimites  in  Africa. — Truce  with  the  Hunga- 
rians.— The  Hungarians  defeated  at  Merseburg  (933). — Government  of  the 
emire  in  Arabia. — Eastern  Africa  discovered  by  the  Arabians  and  colonized. 
— Otho  I,  king  of  Germany  (936).  ■ 
Otho,  king  of  Italy.  Defeat  of  the  Hungarians  on  the  Lechfeld. — lingua 
Romano  a  written  language. — Otho,  German  emperor. — Mines  in  the  Hartz 
mountains. — Grants  to  the  clergy. — Byzantine  customs  at  the  German  court, 
influence  on  arts  (Theophania).— Christianity  introduced  into  Hungary. — 
Wladimir  I  the  Great,  prince  of  Kiev. — Greek  church  in  Russia. — Hugh 
Capet,  king  of  France.— Christianity  introduced  into  Prussia  (Proper) ;  Adal- 
bert.—Stephen  I,  king  of  Hungary. — Sultan  Mahmoud  (empire  of  the  Ghaz- 

Christianity  in  Sweden  (Olaf  Skautkonung).  Massacre  of  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land (SweynV  Canute  II,  king  of  Denmark  and  England. — The  Druses  on 
Lebanon.— Conrad  II  (king  of  Germany,  of  the  Franconian  dynasty). — Truce 
of  God— Feudal  system. — Russian  code  of  laws  (Yaroslaf).  Sclavonic 
school  at  Novgorod  ;  translation  of  Greek  works  into  Sclavonic. — Kingdom 
of  the  Obotriies  (Godeshalc) ; — Togrul-Beg,  a  Seljook  prince  of  Chorasan 
(conquers  Balk,  Cnowaresm,  Irak-Adgemi]. — Ferdousi,  Avicenna. — 

Bagdad  conquered  by  Togrul ;  kingdom  of  the  Seljooks  in  Central  Asia  and 
Persia. — Pilgrimages  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  School  at  Bagdad. — Normans 
in  Italy  (RobenGuiscardV  Lombard  commerce  in  Germany.— Weodish 
commerce  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.— William  the  Conqueror  in  England 


1096. 
1110. 


(battle  of  Hastings,  1066V— Normans  in  Sicily.— The  Comneni  in  Constanti- 
nople.—Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand),  vicar  of  Christ.  Papal  power.  Benedict  X 
assigns  (1039)  the  election  of  the  pope  to  the  college  of  cardinals. — Genoa 
independent. — Medical  school  at  Salerno.— Hospital  at  Montpelher.  Tour- 
naments in  France. 


VII.  From  Gregory  VII  to  Rodolpk  of  Rapttourg. 
[From  1073  to  1373  A.  D.] 

Saxon  struggle  for  independence  (Otho  of  Nordheim).— The  fem-coum— 
Celibacy. — Struggle  for  the  inveatiture;  law  against  simony;  legates  sent 
Papal  power  the  bond  of  the  Christian  world — Henry  IV  at  Canossa.— 
Kingdom  of  Iconia  (Soliman,  1074)^-Turcoman  state  in  Syria  (Ortoc)^— 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  (Wratislaus). — Age  of  the  schoolmen. — The  Assassins 
in  Syria  and  Persia. — Council  of  Clermont  (Urban  II,  Peter  the  Hermit). — 
Icelandic  Edda.— Feudal  law  in  England.     Doomsday  book. 

First  Crusade.  Jerusalem  taken  by  assault  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon).— Henry  L. 
king  of  England. — 

enoa  a  republic. — Dalai-Lama  in  Thibet — Chartri  tibertatunt  in  England.— 
Second  crusade.— Eastern  and  Western  Setjookian  kingdoms.— 
mens  acquire  rights  in  Germany. — Communes  and  corporations  in 
Republics  in  Italy.-^John  II  (Comnenue)  emperor  of  Byzantium.  ■ 

Orders  of  the  knights  of  St  John  and  knights  Templars  at  Jerusalem.— Concor- 
dats of  Worms.  (Papal  ring  and  Btaff).— Council  of  the  Lateran.— Kingdom 
of  Mocavidea  in  Eastern  Africa. — Lothaire,  German  emperor  by  election.-  ■ 
Niudshi  in  Northern  C I  dna-— Conrad  III  of  Hohenetaufen,  German  empe- 
ror. (Suabian  tminemrej^-Abelarrh— Stephen,  king  of  England, 
bird  crusade.— Frederic  I,  German  emperor.— Magnetic  needle  known  to  the 
Arabians.— Henry  n,  king  of  England  (house  of  Anjou,  Plantagenets)^- 
Denmark  united  (Waldemar  I>— Confederacy  of  Lombard  cine*— Saladin, 
sultan  of  Egypt  (Ayoubite  Curds);— Magnetic  needle  known  in  Italy^-Ire- 
Und  conquered  by  the  English.— Saladin  conquers  Jerusalem.— Walachian- 
30" 
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empire  (Peter  and  Asan). — Livonia  discovered  by  citizcnt  of  Bre- 
men.— Fair  at  Leipeic  (1157).— Mines  of  Freyburg  discovered. — Berlin  found- 
ed.— Spanish  wool  exported  to  England  end  France. — Flourishing  period  of 
the  commerce  of  Northern  Germany. — Provencal  poetry. — 

Fourth  crusade.  (Richard  1,  Coaur  de  Lion,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  em- 
peror Frederic).— 

Teutonic  knights.— Capture  of  Ptokmais.  — The  Hohenataufene  in  the  Tin* 
Sicilies. 

Fifth  crusade. — 

Pope  Innocent  III,  sovereign  of  Rome. — Execution  of  heretics  in  Toulouse. 

Mohammed  II,  sultan  in  Chowvesm. 

The  crusaders  take  Constantinople  by  assault  (Latin  empire :  Baldwin  I). 

Dynasty  of  the  Pataus  in  Hindoostan  (until  1413). 

Abouhnfe  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli  (until  1533^— The  empires  of  Nice  and  Trebi- 
sond.— Genghis  Khan  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Mongols  (d.  1226). 

Crusade  against  the  Albigensea  (the  sixth}. 

James  I  of  Arragon  (Conqueror).  England  Uibutarytothepope(JohnLackland). 

Battle  of  Bovinea. 

Magna  Charta. — The  Mongols  conquer  China. — Transubstantiation  and  aoricu 
lar  confession ;  rosary. 

Order  of  the  Dominicans. — Henry  III  of  England. 

Seventh  crusade  (Andrew  II  of  Hungary). 

Frederic  II  emperor.     Independence  of  Switzerland. 


fired.— Octay,  great-khan  of  the  Mongols. 


Inquisition  at  Toulouse. 

The  Teutonic  knights  conquer  all  Prussia  Proper  (from  1230  to  1383). — 

Courts  of  the  members  of  the  German  empire. — Fire-arms  in  China  and  India 

—Clocks  in  Egypt. 

of  pope  Gregory  IX. — The  Mongols  conquer  Northern  China, 
in  of  private  warfare  at  Mentz. 
Russia  tributary  to  the  Mongols.    (Battle  on  the  Voronez,  won  by  Batu,  khaa 

of  the  Golden  Horde}. — Republic  of  Genoa. 
Ninth  crusade  (Thibaut). 

Mongols  victorious,  at  Liegnitz  (Silesia). — Hanseatic  League  formed. 
**"  »e  Innocei  - "'      '  "  -        ......  .  .  • 

longoto. 

Institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpia  Chiiti. 
League  of  the  Rhenish  cities. 

Last  crusade  (Louis  EX).    The  Swedes  conquer  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fin- 
Louis  LX  takes  Damietta. 
Hanku,  great  k ban  of  the  Mongols. — The  Cossacks  become  known. — Baharite 

Mamelukes  in  Egypt  (until  1383). 
Alexander  Newaky.— Foundation  of  Stockholm  (1354). 
First  maritime  code  (consolata  del  mare). 

Order  of  the  AugusDDes. — Mongol  system  of  conscription  in  Russia. 
Hulaku  con  quers  Bagdad  ( Mongci  I  -Persian  dynasty  (.—English  house  o  f  commons. 
Koblay  or  Kublai,  great-khan  of  the  Mongols. — Pekin  founded  (dynasty  Yuen). 

— Suabian  law. 
Michael  VIII  (Palssologus),  emperor  of  Nice. — Militia  in  Arragon. 
Michael  VIII  recovers  Constantinople.    (New  Greek  empire  of  Byzantium).— 

Corporations  in  Italy. 
German  commercial  tribunal  in  Novgorod. 
Deputies  of  towns  and  boroughs  in  the  English  parliament. — Sicily  a  papal 

fief  (White  Horse).— Ratlin  of  Evesham  in  England. 
Corporations  and  guilds  in  Italy. — Genoa  trades  to  India. 
Conradin  executed;  House  of  Anjou  in  the  Two  Sicilies.— Imperial  cities,  and 


imperial  nobility  in  Germany.  —  Paper  money  in  China.-  -Astronomical  tables 
of  Mum  (NaHir-Eddin).— Mongol  syllabic  writing  (1269).— Edward  I  of 

Rodoiph  of  Hapeburg,  German  emperor  (d.  1381). — Anatomical  chair  in  Paris 

(John  Pitard).     Letters  of  nobility  in  France. 


VIII.  IHm  Rodoiph  o/Haptbwg  to  Charitt  V. 
[From  1273  to  1519  A.  D.] 

Hereditary  succession  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Ottoear  of  Bohemia  defeat- 
ed.— Alchemists  and  theosophists.  Glass  mirrors.  Mohammedan  religion  in 
Malacca. — 

Sicilian  Vespers.— Peter  of  Arragon,  king.— 

Albert  of  Hapsburg  duke  of  Austria.— Prussia  conquered  (Conrad  Ton  Thorberg ). 
— Edward  I  conquers  Wales. — 

Capture  of  Acre  (end  of  the  crusades). — 

Pope  Boniface  VIII  [bulla  umgenitutl 

Osmsn  I.    Empire  of  the  Ottomans  id  Asia  Minor. 

Third  estate  (tiera  euri)  in  France  (deputies  of  cities);  bulla  mm  Marfan. 

Clement  V  (Avignon  papal  residence  until  1378).  Immorality  of  the  papal 
court.  Struggle  between  the  secular  powers  and  the  papal  authority  more 
and  more  manifest.  Wretched  state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  call  for  a 
"  reformation  in  its  head  and  members." — Invasion  of  Scotland ',  Bruce. 

Swiss  confederacy, 

Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden,  form  a  confederacy  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country. — Iconium  conquered  by  the  Mongols. 

Three  "colleges"  of  the  empire  at  Spire. — Knights  of  the  cross  at  Marienburg.— 

Knigh  is  of  Rhodes. — Dante. — 

Abolition  of  the  knights  Templars  (Philip  the  Fair).  Decretals  of  Clement.— 
Fire-arms  in  Spain. — Edward  II;  batde  of  Bannockbuni. — Louis  of  Bavaria, 
German  king  (battle  of  Mfihldorf,  1333V— Battle  on  the  Morgaiien.  Perpet- 
ual league  of  Brunneu  (1315).— Constitution  of  pope  John  XXII  {atcrabi- 
lu).— Union  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia  (1319>— Great  and  Little  Poland 
united  (Wladislaus  LokietekV— Philip  VI,  house  of  Valois  in  France.— 
Orchan,-Padishah ;  Ottoman  Porte  in  Prusa  (1336). — Restraints  on  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  German  nobility  at  Spire.  Foundation  of  the  German  com- 
mons.—Treaty  of  Pavia.  Palatinate  and  Bavarian  lines.— Master  singers 
(their  imperial  charter,  1378). — German  Levantine  commerce  flourishes. — 
Organization  of  Poland.  Caaimir  III  (1333V— Bottle  of  Halidown  Hill- 
Edward  III  begins  the  wars  for  tlie  French  crown.— Louis  I,  king  of  Hunga- 
ry (1341). — Re-discovery  of  the  Canary  islands  (1344).— Flourishing  period 
of  the  Venetian  Levantine  commerce  (consuls  in  Aleppo  and  Alexandria). — 
Bank  of  circulation  in  Genoa.— Charles  IV  (elected  at  Rheose,  in  1346).— Battle 
of  Creasy. — Pseudo-Waldemar  in  Brandenburg  (13471 — Black  death  rages. 

Trials  of  witches. — Licentiousness  of  the  clergy. — Imperial  law;  juridical  com- 
mentators.— Revolution  in  China. 

Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  Berne,  join  the  Swiss  confederacy. — Bilk  of 
exchange  (1354^-SoKman  crosses  the  Hellespont  (1355);  Turks  in  Europe.— 

Golden  bulL — Victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Portiera*--{Peece  of  Bretipiv, 
1360).— Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Portugal  (13571— Fire-arms  in  Brabant.— 
Adrianople,  residence  of  the  Porte,  Ainurath  I  (1360V— Pope  Urban  V; 
triple  crown  of  the  pope  (1363V-^Janizaries  (Sheikh  Bekhasb)  (1363V— Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mongols  from  Chinn--  New  Btrrgundian  house  (Philip  the 
Bold) — Tyrol  conquered  by  the  Austrians. — Hanseatic  league  flourishing 
(13«)^Timour  (Tamerlane), jreat-khan  of  Dschagatay  (1369).— The  Stuarts 
begin  to  reign  in  Scotland. — The  Ottomans  conquer  the  Walacho-Bulgarian 
kingdom  (1374).— League  of  the  Suabian  cities  (1376— 1389V— Schism  of  the 
church.  Papal  courts  of  Rome  and  Avignon  (from  1378  to  I417V— Wicliffe, 
Gower. — Tunour  conquers  Caahgar,  Chowaresm,  Chorasan  and  Penan  (from 


1373  to  1384).— Dynasty  of  the  Yagellons  in  Poland  {from  1386  to  1572} ; 
Lndislaus  V.— Battle  of  Sempach  (Arnold  Wmkelried,  138ti>— Bajnzct  I,  sul- 


Scandinavian  union  at  Cahnar;  Margaret. — Richard  II  deposed ;  Henry  IV  of 


Hun  preaches  in  Cracow. — Timour  victorious  over  Bajazet  at  Ancyra  (1402). — 
Hungarian  Insurrection  established.  Deputies  of  eities  in  Buda  (Magnates 
and  estates). — The  Portuguese  double  cape  Boiador. — Mohammed  I,  sultan 
(1413).— Henry  V  of  Engfcnd. 

Council  of  Constance  (until  14161 — Hues  burnt  (Hussites). — English  invasion 
of  France  (battle  of  AgincourtV — The  electorate  of  Brandenburg  given  to 
Frederic  of  Hohenzollern  (1415). — Henry  the  Navigator. — Porto-Santo  and 
Madeira  discovered. — War  of  the  Hussites  (John  Ziaka)  (1415). — Amurathll, 

mil  tan. — Henry  VI  of  England;  siege  of  Orleans  raised  (Joe       " ""' 

—Council  of  Basle  (1431  to  14431— Fit  '       ' 

(1434)r<;bBucer  fL_ 

Art  of  printing  (John  Guttenberg). — 

Frederic  III,  Austrian  dynasty  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany. — Poets  are 
established.— Scanderbeg  m  Albania  (Epinis)  (1443 — 1446).— Battle  of  Varna 
(14441. — Battle  of  St  Jameson  the  Bin. — Standing  army  in  France,  Uniform 
(1445). — Pope  Nicholas  V  (classical  literature  in  Rome;  Vatican  library] 
(1447). — Western  Africa  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. — Concordates  at 
Rome  arid  Vienna  with  the  German  nation. — House  of  Oldenburgin  Den- 
mark ;  Christian  I. — The  English  expelled  France. — War  of  the  Roses  in 
England  (York  and  Lancaster]  (1452— 1485).— Mohammed  II,  sultan.— 

Constantinople  conquered  by  the  Turks  (Constantine  XIII,  the  last  of  the 
Paheologi,  dies  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  with  arms  in  his  hand).  End 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  Revival  of  learning  in  Europe  by  the  fugitives  from 
Constantinople. — Sale  of  paped  indulgences. — Bohemian  Brethren  (1457). — 
Cape  de  Verde  islands  discovered  (Coda  Mostot.     Louis  XI  of  France. 

Ivan  Basilowitz,  founder  of  the  greatness  of  Russia. — Peace  of  Thorn  (division 
of  the  territories  of  the  Teutonic  knights). — Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. — 
New  kingdom  of  the  Turcomans  in  Persia  {Usong-Haaeanl-— Steno  Srure, 
administrator  of  Sweden. — Sale  of  indulgences  renewed. — The  Portuguese 
pass  the  equator. — Victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charles  of  Burgundy  at  Gran- 


it  (1476). — Extension  of  the  an  of  printing  (book-privileges; 
catalogues). — Mails  on  horseback  in  France. — Standing  army  in  Hungary.— 
Pedal  harpsichord.     Notes  in  n 


Charles  the  Bold  falls  at  Nancy ;  Burgundy  comes  into  the  possession  of  Aus- 
tria (Maximilian  aud  Maria). — End  of  the  Tartar  dominion  in  Russia.  Ivan 
Basilowitz  conquers  Novgorod.  (Decline  of  the  Hanaeatic  commerce  with 
Russia.) — Castile  and  Amgon  united  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella).  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  1480.— Richard  III ;  battle  of  Bosworth.  House  of  Tudor  in  Eng- 
land {Henry  VII).  Union  of  York  and  Lancaster. — Royal  power  firmly 
established  in  Western  Europe.  Decline  of  feudal  power. — Discovery  of  die 
cape  of  Good  Hops  by  Diaz. — The  Moors  expelled  from  Granada  (1491). 

Discovery  of  America  (Columbus).  Mans  (Conrad  Sweynheim). — Powder 
mines  (Navarro). — Terrestrial  globes  (Martin  Beuajm).  Papal  demarca- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  discoveries.— Algebra  through  the  Arabi- 
ans. Bookkeeping  by  double  entry. — Venereal  disease  introduced  into 
Europe. 

Peace  of  the  empire  at  Worms.  Private  warfare  abolished.— European  bal- 
ance of  power. — North  America  discovered  by  the  Cabots. — Discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  (1496,  VascodeGama). — Louis  XII  of  France. 
— Inquisition  in  Seville. 

Discovery  of  Brazil  (Cabral), — Change  in  the  direction  of  commerce,  which 
becomes  a  more  important  element  of  politics. — Reign  of  the  Sophi  in  Persia 
(Ishmael  Shah)  (1503). — Slave  trade. — Continuation  of  the  discoveries  and 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  Africa  and  America. — League 
of  Cambray.— Thirteen  Swiss  cantons  confederated.-  Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
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land. — Pope  Leo  X.  St.  Peter's  church. — Flourishing  period  of  the  fine  am 
(1513)  (Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Titian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci). — Savonarola 
and  the  Mystics. — Francis  I,  king  of  France  (expedition  over  the  Alps ;  battle 
of  Marignano,  1515). — Charles  I  (V  j  king  of  Spain.! — Watches  invented  in 
Nuremberg;  air-guns. — Poets  in  Germany  (1506). — 

The  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  bring  on  the 
reformation. — Luther  in  Wittenberg, — Zuinglius  teaches  in  Switzerland. — 
The  Ottomans  conquer  Egypt 

Charles  V,  German  emperor.  Elective  capitulation. — The  Sheriis  become 
kings  of  Morocco. — Cortes  discovers  Mexico. — End  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
beginning  of  Modern  History, 


DC.  From  Charles  Via  the  Beginning  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War. 
[From  1519  to  1618  A.  D.] 

At  no  period  were  more  distinguished  monarch*  sealed  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  than  at  the  beginning  of  modern  history :  Charles  V, 
Francis  I,  Henry  VIII,  Leo  X,  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  Solytuan  II,  Sigiamund 
I,  and  Ivan  II.— Massacre  at  Stockholm  (Christian,  1520).— First  war  between 
France  and  Spain  (1521 — 1526).— Edict  of  Worms.— Anabaptists.  Conquests 
of  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  Malacca  and  the  Indian  asanas.  Magel- 
lan circumnavigates  the  world,  but  Cano  alone  returns  with  one  vessel  to 
Spain, — The  Turks  conquer  Rhodes  (first  use  of  bombs), — Knights  of  St. 
John  at  Malta. 

Abolition  of  the  union  of  Calmar;  Gustavus  Vasn, — Swiss  religions  divisions, — 
War  of  the  peasants  in  Germany,  Thomas  Muozer. — Dispute  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  church. — Attempts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  discover  a  north-west  paeesge. — Empire  of  the  descendants  of  Timour  in 
India  (sultan  Babur).  Battle  of  Pa  via  (1535).— Hungary  and  Bohemia  fall  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1536). — Lutheranism  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. — Sec- 
ond war  between  Spain  and  France  (from  1537  to  1539).  Peace  of  Cambray. 
— Augsburg  confession  (Melanchthon). — Smalcaldic  league. — Post-offices  in 
England, — Conquest  of  Peru  (Pizarro)  (1532).—  Papal  power  abolished  in 
England  (1533}.— Union  of  Denmark  and  Norway  .—Ivan  II,  czar  of  all  Rug- 
ma  (1533). — Bnttany  annexed  to  France. — Anabaptists  in  Munater  (John  of 
Leyden,  1534).— Third  war  between  France  and  Spain  (1535— 1538 ).— Con- 
quest of  Chile  and  Guatemala. — Wales  annexed  to  England.— Mennoni  tea. — 
Roman  school  of  painters  (Raphael),  German  (Albert  Dlirer).— The  Bible 
printed  in  English ;  monasteries  suppressed  in  England. 

Jesuits,  (Ignatius  Loyola). — Continuation  of  the  discoveries  and  ci 

the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America. — Fourth  war 
between  Spain  and  France  (from  1542  to  1544).— Copernicus  (died  1543}. 
Peace  of  Crespy  (1544). 

Smalcaldic  religious  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  elector  (1548).  Imperial  interim 
of  Augsburg,— New  French  war  (Henry  II)  from  1553  to  1556V- Edward  VI 
of  England.— The  English  discover  the  passage  by  sea  to  Archangel  (Rich- 
ard Chancellor) ;  decline  of  the  Hansa. — Mary  of  England, — Kazan  and  As- 
traclian  Russian  provinces  (1553  and  1554). 

Religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (Protestantism  tolerated}.  Philip  II  king  of  Spain 
(abdication  of  Charles  V)  (1555).— War  between  Spain  and  France  (from  1557 
to  1559).  Parma's  victory  at  Sl  Queutin^— Elizabeth,  queen  of  England 
(1558), — Factions  in  France  (Guises  and  Bourbons), — Religious  struggles  in 
Frances-Renewal  of  the  council  of  Trent  ( 1562).— War  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  (from  1563  to  1570. — Insurrection  of  the  Low  Countries' 
t  Spain  (Gueux)  (1566). — Attempts  of  the  English  to  discover  a  north- 

'"■■-"-LTrWBBr"  --■■'--=—  -■ >-  "-- 

msii  America, — 'l 
of  the  house  of  Yagellc 
Bartholomew'!)  at' Paris  (1572),  peace  of  Rochelle  (1573).— Stephen  Batbori 


A  passage  (Frobisher). — Jermac  Tunofejew  shows  the  Russians  the  way 
._  Siberia. — Inquisition  in  Spanish  America, — Test  act  (1573), — Poland  an 
elective  monarchy ;  extinction  of  the  house  of  YsgeUon.    Massacre  of  St, 
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fang  of  Poland  (Cossacks).— The  League  of  the  Catholics  (Henry  Guise).— 
Sir  Francis  Drake  circumnavigates  the  world,  and  re-discovers  WeM  Green 
land. — Sebastian  of  Portugal  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Akaaar; 
with  him  and  hie  uncle  Henry  the  dynasty  of  A  viz  becomes  extinct,  and  the 
greatness  of  Portugal  ends  (1578).  "  , 

Union  of  Utrecht;  confederation  of  the  United  Provinces  (William  of  Orange). 
— Commerce  of  Holland  and  Hamburg  (after  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of 
Antwerp  and  the  Rhenish  cities). — Portugal  is  conquered  by  Spain  (Alva) 
(1581).— Popo  Sixtus  V  (1585).— League  of  the  seven  Catholic  Swiss  cantons 
at  Lucerne  (1584). — Raleigh  discovers  Virginia  ;  first  English  attempts  at 
colonization  in  N.  America. — Mary  Stuart  beheaded  (1587).— Destruction  of 
the  Spanish  armada  (1588).— Henry  IV ;  house  of  Bourbon  in  France  (1589). 
— Slaiea  General  in  Holland.— Edict  of  Nantes;  Sully  (1508).— Touran  annex- 
ed to  Russia. — Gregorian  calendar  (Oct  5,  1582).— Construction  of  highways 
in  France. — Peace  of  Vervins  (1598);  decline  of  Spanish  greatness. — Philip  II 
d.  1596.— 

English  East  India  company. — James  I;  house  of  Stuart  on  the  English  thmue 
(1603).— Charles  IX,  hereditary  king  of  Sweden  (1604), -Union  of  Heidel- 
berg.— Truce  of  Antwerp;  independence  of  Holland  acknowledged  (1609). — 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. — First  permanent  settlement  in  North 
America  by  the  English ;  Jamestown,  1607. — Extension  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  Africa  and  Asia,  at  the  expense  of  Portugal. — New  York  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  (1609);  New  Netherlands.— Henry  IV  conceives  the  plan  of  a 
European  confederation;  murdered  by  Ravaillac  (1610).  Louis XIII  king 
of  France. — Catholic  league  in  Germany. — The  telescope  invented. — Gusts 
vus  Adolphus,  the  great  king  of  Sweden  (1611V — Hudson  discovers  the  bay 
called  after  him  (1607). — Quebec  founded  (1608);  permanent  French  col- 


Micbael  Fedorowitz,  czar  of  Rimeia  (house  of  Romanoff). — Swedish -Polish 

war ;  Livonia  annexed  to  Sweden  (from  1617  to  1639). — 
Insurrection  of  the  Utraquiits  in  Prague. — Thirty  years'  war.— 


[From  1618  to  1661  A.  D.] 

Synod  of  Dort — Ferdinand  II,  German  emperor. — Whigs  and  tones. — Settle 
ment  of  New  England  (1620).— War  between  Spain  and  Holland  (1691— 
1648). — Battle  at  the  White  mountain ;  Frederic  elector  palatine  abandons 
Bohemia  (1630),  and  is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Bavaria  receives 
the  palatinate.— Richelieu  in  France  (1624—  1642L— Danish  war  (1625— 
1639).— Charles  I  of  England.— Bacon  d.  11636).  War  for  the  inheritance  of 
Mantua  (1627— 1631).— Capture  of  Rochelle  (subjection  of  the  Huguenots}.— 
Petition  of  rights  (1628).— Edict  of  restitution  (1629L— Gustavus  Adolphus 
lands  on  the  island  of  Rugeu.— (Battles  of  Leipsic,  Lutzen,  Nordlingen).— 
War  between  France  and  Spain  (1635—1659).  Peace  of  Prague.— Mary- 
rand  settled  (1634). 

Portugal  independent ;  house  of  Braganza. — Long  parliament  (1640 — 1653). 
Power  of  the  house  of  commons ;  Independents. — Civil  war  in  England  be- 
gins.— War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  (1634 — 1645). — 

Mantchoos  in  China.— Battle  of  Marstoo  Moor.— 

Peace  of  Westphalia.  Sweden  powerful  in  the  North,  France  in  the  West; 
Germany  broken. — Fronde  in  France. 

Charles  I  beheaded.     English  commonwealth.     Oliver  Cromwell. 

Louis  XIV,  king  of  France  (Mazarin). — Navigation  act. — War  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  (1659  to  1H54).— 

Cromwell  lord  protector  of  England. — Charles  X.  House  of  Deux-Ponrs  on 
the  Swedish  throne.— Peace  of  Westminster.— War  between  Sweden  and 
Poland  (1655— 1660>— War  between  England  and  Spain  (1656—1658).— 
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Treaty  at  Wehlau  ;  Prussia  a  sovereign  power  (Frederic  William,  elector  since 
1640^— War  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  (1657— 1660)^- 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees — Auieng-Zebe. 

Restoration  of  the  Smarts  (Charles  II). — Revolution  in  Denmark  ;  Frederic 
III ;  hereditary  monarchy. 

Louis  XIV  assumes  the  government. — Growth  of  the  British  and  French  power 


XL  From  the  Reign  o/Lotnt  XIV  to  the  War  of  Bit  Austrian  Sutceuion. 
[From  1661  to  1740  A.  D.] 

Paris  the  centre  of  literature  and  taste.  Golden  axe  of  Frsuce.  Louis  XIV 
concentrates  the  powers  of  the  government  in  himself,  and  begins  a  course 
which  results  in  the  revolution. — War  between  Hungary  and  Turkey  (from 
1661  to  1664). 

Permanent  diet  at  Ratiaboc— War  between  England  and  Holland  (1664  to 
16671— New  York  taken  by  the  English. — War  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  devolution  of  Flanders  (1667  to  1668).— Triple  alliance  against 
France. — Decline  of  Persia  [Soliman  Shah), — Turks  conquer  Candia  (Kiu- 
prih). — Cabal  ministry  in  England. — Mercantile  system. — War  between 
France  and  Holland  (1672— 1678).  Restoration  of  the  hereditary  stadtholder- 
ship  (William  III  of  Orange).— First  settlement  of  S.  Carolina  (Port  Royal, 
1670).  War  between  Sweden  and  Prussia  (1674— 1679).— Peace  of  Nimeguen 
(1678).— Peace  of  St.  Germain  and  Fontainebleau  (1679).— William  Damuiert 
voyage  round  the  world  (1679 — 1695).— Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  (William 
Perm)  (1683). — Propositions  of  the  Galilean  church. — War  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary  (1683— 1699>— Relief  of  Vienna  (Sobiesky).-^Jamea  II  of 
England. — Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685);  emigrations  of  Protest- 
ants [rtfugUe);  French  fashions,  language  and  industry  in  Germany  and 
England. — Dragoonades. — Crown  of  Hungary  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Austria.  War  between  France  and  Germany  (1688— 1697).— First  German 
periodical  (ThomasiuB). — English  revolution. — 

James  II  abdicates  (William  HI  of  Orange  and  Mary  proclaimed). — Bill  of 
rights. — Peter  I,  czar  and  autocrat  of  Russia. — British  funding  system  (na- 
tional debt). — Continental  connexions  of  England.    - 

Hanoverian  electorate  (the  9th). 

Peace  of  Ryswick.— Charles  XII  of  Sweden.— Battle  of  Zentha  (Eugene  of 
Savoy).  Last  attack  of  the  Turks  against  the  Christians  of  the  West— Au- 
gustus II  of  Poland. 

Treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  intended 
king  of  Spain. 

Death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  testament  of  Porto-carrero  gives  the  Span- 
ish succession  to  the  house  of  Anjou. — Peace  at  Carlowitz ;  the  Turks  cede 
Transylvania  and  Sclavonia  to  Austria,  Morea  to  Venice.  Christian  V  of  Den- 
mark d. ;  Frederic  IV,  king. 

Northern  war  of  Poland,  Russia  and  Denmark  against  Sweden. — Charles  II  of 
Spain  d.  (Austrian  dynasty  extinct  on  the  throne  of  Spain.) — Philip  V  of  Anjou, 
king  of  Spain  (Bourbon  dynasty).— Peace  of  TiavendahL    Battle  of  Narva. 
1701.  Prussia  a  kingdom ;  Frederic  1. — Warof  the  Spanish  succession. — Act  of  settle- 
ment.—Eugene  goes  to  Italy.    (Battles  of  Chiari  and  Capri.) 
1703:  Louis  XIV  acknowledges  James  II  as  king  of  England ;  the  maritime  powers 

take  part  with  Austria.— William  HI  of  England  d. ;  Anne,  queen.— 
1703.  Peter  III  of  Portugal  joins  the  alliance  with  Austria ;  Charles  111  of  Spain  and 
Sardinia  becomes  tie  ally  of  Austria.— Dampiert  second  voyage  round  the 
world  (1703  to  1706).— The  Methuen  treaty. 

Battles  of  Schellenbergand  Blenheim  (Eugene  and  Marlborough).— Charles  III 

Cto  Spain ;  the  English  take  Gibraltar. — Charles  XII  or  Sweden  causes 
islaiia  Lecadnsky  to  be  elected  king  of  Poland,  and  drives  the  Saxons 
from  Poland. — Locke  d. 
Cohom  d. — Joseph  I,  emperor. 
Charles  III  goes  to  Spain;  Barcelona  taken.    The  Austriuns  masters  of  Italy 
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1708. 
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1710. 
1711. 
1713. 
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1719. 

1720. 
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1722. 
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through  Eugene. — Victory  of  Ramilhes. — Peace  of  Ahranstadt;  Augustas  II 
renounce*  the  crown  of  Poland.  Patkul  sacrificed  to  the  king  of  Sweden- 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland.     Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Continuation  of  the  war  in  Spain  (Berwick  victorious  at  Almauza). — Aurong- 
Zebe,  the  greatest  Mongol  ruler  of  Hindoostan,  d.  The  Seika  and  Mahrat- 
tas  shake  the  empire  ofbis  successors. — Vauban  d. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde;  Lisle  taken. — Union  of  the  English  East  India  compa- 
nies.— Dampier's  and  Woods  Rogers's  voyage  round  the  world  (1706 — 11). 

The  emperor  enters  Mantua ;  victory  of  Malplaquet.  Eugene,  Marlborough 
and  Heinsiiis  dictators  ;  France  exhausted, — Battle  of  Pultawa.  Prepon- 
derance of  Sweden  in  the  North  ends ;  superiority  of  Russia.  Charles  XII 
lakes  refuge  among  the  Turks. — Stereotype  printing  in  Leyden. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough's  gloves  overthrow  the  whiga  in  England, — Ven- 
dome  captures  Madrid. 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  the  peace  of  the  Pruth  saves  Peter's  army. — 
The  senate  supreme  tribunal  in  Russia. 

The  German  provinces  of  Sweden  conquered. — A  French  colony  in  Mauritius. 
— The  crown  prince  of  Saxony  becomes  Catholic 

Peace  of  Utrecht  (Great  Britain  receives  Acadia,  Hudson's  bay  anil  New- 
foundland ;  Portugal,  the  countries  from  cape  North  to  the  Moraiion ;  Prussia, 
Guelderland  for  Orange ;  Sardinia,  Sicily ;  and  the  summits  of  the  Alps  be- 
come the  frontiers  of  France ;  Holland  receives  the  Barrier!  in  the  Nether- 
lands; Spain  gives  up  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  accedes  to  the  Asaiento 
treaty).— Steenbock  surrenders  with  his  army.  Charles  XII  returns  from 
Bender  to  Sweden. — Clement  XI.  Constitution ;  Vnigtmtua  (against  the 
Jansenists). — French  colony  of  cape  Breton. — Perpetual  league  of  the  Cath- 
olic cantons  with  France. — Frederic  William  I  of  Prussia  reforms  the 
kingdom. 

Peace  of  Rastadt.  Austria  receives  Lombardy,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  with  the  barriers. — Queen  Anne  of  England  d.  George 
I,  elector  of  Hanover,  ascends  the  British  throne.  Whigs  again  in  power. — 
Fall  of  the  princess  Orsini. 

he  Turks  take  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians. — Inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
at  Oxford.  Battle  of  Preston  Pans. — Barrier  treaty  of  the  Dutch  with  Aus- 
tria,— Louis  XIV  d. ;  his  grandson  Louis  XV  king,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Orleans.— Plan  of  Alberoni.— The  stadtholdership  in  Holland  gradually 
declines^-Mercurial  thermometer  (Fahrenheit). 

War  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  Battle  of  Feterwaradin. — Septennial  par- 
liaments in  Great  Britain, — Leibnitz  d. 


John  Law  and  the  Mississippi  scheme. — Scotch  free-masonry,  piano-fortes  and 
potatoes  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Peace  of  Passarowiiz,  by  which  the  Turks  retain  the  Morea,  but  cede  the  Bannat, 
Sorvia,  and  part  of  Bosnia,  to  Austria, — Alexis,  heir  apparent  of  Peter,  put  to 
death. 

Charles  XII  killed  before  Fredericshall. — Ulrica  Eleonora  confers  the  crown  of 
Sweden  on  her  husband  Frederic  of  Hease-Casse). 

Gmrrz  ■  beheaded. — Alberoni  exiled  from  Spain,  and  this  power  obliged  to  con- 
clude peace. — France  bankrupt ;  Lew  leaves  France. 

Peace  of  Nystadt,  which  leaves  Sweden  only  a  part  of  Pomernnia  and  Wismar 
in  Germany.— Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  France  and  the  mari- 
time powers. — Peter  I,  emperor ;  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  in  Russia,  and 
foundation  of  the  holy  synod. — Walpole  in  England. — James  Roggeween'i 
voyage  round  the  world  (1731 — 1723). 


his  ministers. — Enlistments  of  foreigners  common  in  Europe. — Peter  tbe 
Great  receives  the  Persian  provinces  Dhageetan,  Shirvan  and  Ghilan,  with 
the  cities  of  Baku  and  Derbend. 
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Philip  T  of  Spain  resigns  his  crown  to  his  boh  Louis,  but  resumes  it  after  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

Peter  the  Great  d. ;  his  wife,  Catharine  I,  empress  j  Menzikoff.— Marriage  of 
Louis  XV  with  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Leczinsky  ;  the  Infanta,  six  jean 
old,  is  sent  back. — Division  in  the  French  church,  on  account  of  the  bull 
Umgtmtus  and  the  Jansetusts. 

Cardinal  de  Fleury,  prime  minister;  France  regains  her  influence  in  Europe. 

"atharineld.;  Peter  II,  emperor  of  Russia.— Fall  of  Menzikoff;  Dolgorucki.— 
Frontier  treat;  between  Russia  and  China.— George  II,  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,— Newton  d. 

Gold  mines  of  Brazil  discovered. — Afghans  expelled  from  Ispahan. — Moravi- 
ans {Zinzendorf ). 

Peace  of  Seville. 

Eeter  II  d, ;  Anna,  empress. — Floury  decides  the  contest  of  the  Jansenists  and 


1731. 
1732. 
1733. 

1734. 

1735. 


1737. 
1738. 

1739. 


Orange  treaty  of  a _ 

War  for  the  Polish  crown.    The  French  invade  Germany  and  Italy. — Georgia 
settled. 

Augustus  III.— Battles  of  Parma 


1744 
1745, 


Preliminaries  of  Vienna  (Augustus  remains  king  of  Poland, 
reives  Lorraine  during  his  life,  after  which  it  reverts  to  France.  Francis  Ste- 
phen indemnified  by  Tuscany.  Don  Carlos  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  Parma 
and  Piacenza  remain  Austrian). — Kien-Long,  emperor  of  China.— Turks  beaten 
by  the  Persians. 

War  of  Russia  and  Austria  against  the  Turks is  Munich. — Marriaae  of  Maria 
Thereon  of  Austria  with  Francis  Stephen  of  Tuscany. — Kouli  Khun  ascends 
the  throne  of  the  Sophia  (whose  race  he  extirpates),  under  the  name  of  Schah 
Nadir. — Theodore  Neuhof,  king  of  Cornea. — Eugene  of  Savoy  d. 

The  house  of  Medici  becomes  extinct;  Tuscany  comes  into  the  possession  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

The  Russians  discover  Tschoukotskia. — Solar  microscepe  of  Lieberkuhn. — 
Vaueanson's  automata. — Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  discovered. 

Peace  of  Belgrade,  by  which  Servia,  Little  Walachia,  Orsova  and  Bosnia  are 
restored  to  the  Turks. — Negotiations  at  the  Pardo. — War  between  Spain  and 
England.  Admiral  Vernon  takes  Porto  Belli).— Schnh  Nadir  conquers  Hin- 
doostan,  and  carries  away  the  treasures  of  the  Great  Moguls.  Fall  of  the  em- 
pire of  tbe  Great  Moguls,  and  division  among  the  governors;  Delhi  alone  re- 
mains to  the  descendants  of  Baber. 


XIL  Irom  the  Beginning  of  Oe  Antrim  War  q£S»ccttti6n  to  the  Declaration 


xtf&tU.i 
[From  1740  to  1776,  A.  D.] 


to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  after  the  death  of  Charles  VL-  -Frederic  the  Great 
(of  Prussia)  invades  Silesia. — Anne  of  Russia  d. ;  Ivan  IV,  emperor  ;  Biron 
rules. 

France  declares  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  chums  the  Austrian  state*.  The 
maritime  powers  and  Sardinia  for  Austria.— Ivan  IV  dethroned ;  Elizabeth, 
empress.— Behrinjj  and  Tschirikof's  voyage;  the  Aleutian  islands  discovered. 

Silesia  and  Glatz  ceded  to  Prussia. 

Cardinal  de  Fleury  d. — Austria  successful  against  Charles  of  Bavaria.  German 
emperor. — Peace  of  Abo. 

English  nave]  successes  over  the  French.    The  former  rule  on  the  Medherra- 


Cheries  VII  (of  Bavaria)  d.,  Francis  Stephen,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  be- 
comes German  emperor.    Second  Silerian  war  concluded  by  the  p -* 

Dresden,  and  Silesin  reniaina  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.-  -The  English  P 
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1749. 

1750. 

1751. 
1752. 
1753. 


1755. 
1756. 


1757. 

1758. 


1761. 
1762. 
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victorious  at  Preston  Pans,  and  enters  England.— The  New  EngUndera  take 
Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton. 
Cumberland  defeats  the  Pretender  at  Culloden. — Great  earthquake  in  Lima, 
The  prince  of  Orange  again  at  the  bead  of  the  government,  as  xtadtholiler. — The 
French  successful  in  the  Netherlands,  and  unsuccessful  in  Italy. — Schah  Na- 
dir d.,  end  internal  troubles  distract  the  Persian  empire 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ends  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  (Maria  The- 
resa retains  her  hereditary  estates  with  the  exception  of  Parma,  (riven  to  don 
Philip,  and  part  of  Milan  annexed  to  Sardinia;  England  restores  Cute  Breton, 
France  Madras.    The  Assiento  treaty  remains  in  force  for  four  years  longer.) — 
Bf*tu8chef  's  uncontrolled  power  in  Russia  (until  1757).— The  Waldeneea  in 

Halifax  founded  in  Nora  Scotia   (indirect  cause  of  the  seven  yean'  war). — 

Witches  executed  in  Wurzburg. — Empire  of  Afghanistan  (Ahmed  Alxlalli), 

Joseph  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal ;  PombaL  minister. — Jaghire  comes  into  the 


possession  or  the  English  bast  In 
Northern  Archipelago  (Andreanovii 
a  Mahratta  stale  in  Malwah  and 


of  the  English  East  India  company. — Discovery  of  the  Russian 
'        '  *     '     tnovian  islands ).— Mul liar  Rau  Holcar  founds 
and  GuzeraL — Frontier  treaty  at  Ruen  Retiio 
nth  America. 

Adolphus  Frederic,  king  of  Sweden  (house  of  Hotstein). — French  Emydopi- 
-  die  (D'Alembert,  Diderot). — The  Dovas  in  Northern  Annum  seize  the  govern- 
ment and  expel  the  Chuas. 
Doctrine  of  electricity. — PhysiocratJc  system. — Lightning  rods  (Franklin). — 
The  Peguans  subject  the   empire   uf  Birmah.— -The  new  style  introduced 
into  Great  Britain,  September  3. 
Spanish  connordate  with  the  pope- — The  inquisition  becomes  less  bloody. — Ex- 
ile of  the  parliament  of  Paris. — Alompra,  a  Rinnan,  delivers  his  country 
from  the  Peguans,  and  appears  as  a  great  conqueror.    By  the  peace  of  Cal- 
berga  (Hindoostan),  France  receives  the  four  Northern  Circara. 
Richard  Wall,  Spanish  minister. — Paoli  chief  in  Corsica. — Beginnings  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English  in  America ;  acts  of  violence  on 
the  Ohio.— Washington  takes  a   party  of  French.— Wolf  A.—  ' 
North  America  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
Naval  and  colonial  war  between  England  and  France  (until  1762).-— Defeat  of 

Braddock  at  fort  Duquesne. — Earthquake  in  Lisbon. 
Pitt  (Chatham)  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  (until  1761).-   Violations  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  by  the  English. — Conquest  of  Minorca. — Third  Silesinn  or  seven 
years'  wax.— Alompra  conquers  Pegu,— The  army  of  the  Jesuits  beaten  by 


Kollin. — Conquest  of  the  34  Perganaha  by  the  British  East  India  company. 

Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal,  on  suspicion  of  attempting  the  life  of  the  king. — 
Union  of  Versailles  (Choiseul  and  Stahremtierg). — 'The  Dutch  subdue  the 
two  chief  sovereigns  of  Java. — Victory  of  the  English  at  Plassey  (Hindooa- 
tan);  conquest  of  Goree  (West  Africa),  and  Cape  Breton  (North  America). 

Ferdinand  VI  king  of  Spain  d. ;  Charles  III  of  Sicily  ascends  the  throne,  and 
gives  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  son  Ferdinand. — The  British  tako 
Guadaloupe  and  Quebec ;  Hawke  destroys  the  French  fleet  off  Belleisle. — 
British  empire  in  India  firmly  established  by  the  capture  of  Surar, 

Canada  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  British. — George  II  d. ;  George  III  king.-- 
Discovery  of  the  island  Kodiak. — Famine  in  Bengal— Alompra,  founder  of 
Birman  greatness,  d. ;  the  throne  remains  in  his  dynasty. — Hyder  Ah'  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore. 

Chatham  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Bute. — Dupleix  and  the  French  lose 
their  influence  in  the  East  Indies. — Bourbon  family  compact 

Spain  declares  war  against  England ;  Rodney  takes  Martinique,  Pocock  and 
Keppel  Havana,  in  the  Indian  ocean  Manilla ;  Spain  attacks  Portugal  without 
success.— Empress  Elizabeth  d.;  Peter  III  declares  for  Frederic  II,  but 
Catharine  II  ascends  the  throne,  and  Peter  d. 

Peace  of  Paris  terminates  the  naval  war  (Great  Britain  receives  Canada,  Nov* 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Senegal,  with  Tobago  and  other  West  India  islands; 
Spamcedc«theFloriuastoBritain,andSt.SagramentotoPortugal).   England 


y 


A.D. 
1764. 


1767. 
1768. 
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misrreas  of  the  seas. — The  seven  years'  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  baaed  on  the  statu  quo. — Principle  of  the  European  balance 
of  power. — Resignation  of  Bute.— Grcnville  ministry. 

Abolition  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  elected  king  of 
Poland.  Disturbances  in  Poland,  on  account  of  the  Dissidents. — Russians 
occupy  the  island  St.  Laurence,-— Jesuits  expelled  from  France.  John  By- 
ron's circumnavigation  of  the  world  (1764 — 1766). 

Joseph  II,  emperor  of  Germany  and  co-regent  of  Austria,  with  his  mother ;  his 
brother  Leopold  receives  Tuscany. — Stamp  act ;  opposition  in  the  colonies ; 
Virginia  resolutions ;  colonial  congress  at  New  York  ;  non-importation 
agreements. — The  English  dethrone  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  annex  Bengal, 
Bahar  and  the  Circars  to  their  territory. — AH  Bey  makes  himself  master  of 
Egypt. — The  Hat  faction  overthrown  in  Sweden  ;  the1  Caps  rule. 

Christian  VII  king  of  Denmark  (Struensee  and  Brand) . — Rockingham  admin- 
istration.— Stamp  act  repealed,  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  taxation  by 
parliament. — Grafton  and  Chatham,  ministers. — Lorraine  again  annexed  to 
France. — William  V  stadtholderf  Orangemen  and  Anti-Orangemen). — Wallia's, 
Carteret's,  De  Pages'  and  Bougainville's  voyages  round  the  world  (from  1766 
to  1769J. 

Duty  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  North  American  col- 
onies.— Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain  (Aranda,  Campomanes). 

Colonists  in  the  Siena  Morena  (Olavides).— -Confederation  of  the  Catholics 
against  the  Dissidents  at  Bar. — War  between  Turkey  and  Russia. — Massa- 
chusetts circular;  Disturbances  in  Boston  ;  British  troops  arrive. — Corsica  an- 
nexed to  France. — [Napoleon  bom,  August  15,  at  Ajecciol. — Frederic  the 
Great  restores  order  and  prosperity  to  Prussia,  exhausted  by  the  war. 

Clement  XIV  (Ganganelli)  pope. — Heraclius  in  Georgia,  Alt  Pacha  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Muinotes  in  the  Mures,  support  Russia ;  the  Turkish  fleet  destroyed 
at  Tchesme  and  Honembasia. — France  cedes  Louisiana  to  Spain. — Cook's 
first  Toyage  round  the  world. — Brace's  travels  in  Africa. — Non-importation 
becomes  general  in  the  North  American  colonics. 

Crimea  declares  itself  independent. — Flight  of  the  Oelot  ( Calm  ucks)  from  Rus- 
sia.— France  sells  the  Falkland  islands  to  Spain  ;  countess  du  Barry  rules 
with  Aiguillon  and  Terray  over  France. — Opposition  of  the  parliaments. — 
Lord  North's  administration.  Boston  massacre.  Duties  repealed,  excepting 
that  on  tea. 
lurpriae  and  arrest  of  the  king  of  Poland  near  Warsaw. — Spain  cedes  the 
Falkland  islands  to  the  English. — Parliaments  in  France  abolished. — Plague 
in  Russia, 
''irst  partition  of  Poland :  Russia  takes  the  country  between  the  Duna,  Dnieper 
and  Drush  ;  Austria  takes  Gallicia  ;  Prussia  takes  Western  Prussia  and  as  far 
as  the  Netze. — Revolution  in  Denmark  (the  queen  Juliana  overthrows  Stru- 
ensee and  Brand,  and  causes  them  to  be  executed). — Swedish  revolution 
(royal  authority  restored,  the  Caps  overthrown).— Warren  Hastings,  governor- 
general  of  the  East  India  company's  possessions. — Cook's  second  circum- 
navigation of  the  world. — Committees  of  correspondence  in  the  colonies. 

Treaty  of  Holstein  (the  Gottorp  portion  of  Holstetn  is  ceded  to  Denmark  by 
Russia,  Oldenburg  to  Lubeck,  and  is  created  a  German  duchy). — The  tea 
thrown  overboard  at  Boston. — Florida  Blanca  minister  in  Spain  (until  1792). 
Clement  XIV  (Ganganelli)  abolishes  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  remains  in 
Russia  only.  [Victory  of  the  temporal  power  over  the  ecclesiastical  power]. 
—Insurrection  of  Pugatscheffi— Ali  Bey  of  Egypt  defeated  (at  Salahla)  and 
taken  prisoner. 


The  Russians  compel  the  Turks  to  conclude  a  peace,     (Crim 
a  the  Bog  and  Dnieper    "'■' 
.   ...,.  .   ring  of  Prance,  d.i         v  .  „ 

Vergennes,  minister  [from  1774  to  1787).     Turgot,  minister  (till  1776).— Boston 


pendent,  and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  with  Asoph,  is  ceded 


Russia).— Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  d. ;  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI,  king. 
ergennes,  minister  [from  1774  to  1787).  Turgot,  minister  (till  1776). — Boston 
port  bill.  Provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts..— First  continental  congress 
at  Philadelphia  (September  5th). — The  power  of  the  stadtholder  increased. — 
Steam  engine  [Watt  and  Boulton). — Pius  VI  (Braschiipope. 
losrjlitiee  in  America.  Battle  of  Lexington  (April  19).  Capture  of  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga.    American  troops  besiege  Boston.    Battle  of  Bunker  hill. 


A.D. 
177a 


1776. 
1777. 


1779. 

1780. 


Second  congress.     Articles   of  confederation.    Washington,  cammander-Hi- 
chieC— The  English  acquire  Benares. 
War  between  Spain  and  Portugal  on  account  of  8L  Sagnunenta.    The  English, 
compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  occupy  New  York. 


1795. 

1796. 


XIL  from  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  Ike  U.  Statet  to  the  Beginning- 

qf  the  Frmeh  Revolution. 

[From  1776  to  1789  A.  D.] 

Declaration  of  independence  of  U.  States,  July  4.  Battle  of  Trenton.  Hume 
d. — Cook's  third  voyage  round  the  world. — Adam  Smith's  fftaiih  of  A'tdion*. 

The  Pone  cedes  Bukowina  to  Austria. — Joseph,  kins  of  Portugal,  d. ;  Maria 
Francisco,  queen.  Don  Pedro  co-regent ;  fall  of  Pombal.  {Restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  opinion  in  Portugal.) — Battlenof  Princeton,  Brandywine,  German-town. 
The  English  occupy  Philadelphia. — Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  (Oct. 
17). — Necker,  minister  of  finances  in  Fiance. 

War  of  Bavarian  succession  (between  Frederic  the  Great  and  Austria! — France 
concludes  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity,  and  of  alliance,  with  the  U.  States. — 
Battle  of  Monmouth. — Peace  of  Pardo ;  Portugal  cedes  St.  Sagramento,  An- 
naboa,  and  Fernando  Po,  to  Spain. — Potemkin  powerful  in  Russia  [until  1791.) — 
Voltaire  d. — Cook  d.  at  Owhyhee. — Invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  English. 

Peace  of  Teschen  (Austria  receives  the  Innviertel). — Disasters  of  the  English  in 
the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Senegal.- — Spain  engages  in  the  American  war. 

Armed  neutrality  of  the  maritime  powers. — Victory  of  the  English  at  St.  Vin- 
cent (admiral  Rodney). — Great  Britain  declares  war  against  Holland. — Maria 
Theresa  d. ;  Joseph  II  governs  the  Austrian  elates.  His  edict  of  toleration. — 
Battle  of  Camden. — Treachery  of  Arnold. — Lessing  d. 

Conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  and  East  Indies. — Abolition  of  the 
Barrier  treaty. — Necker  retires  from  the  ministry ;  Calonne,  comptroller-gen- 
eral.— Battles  of  the  Cowpenu  and  of  Eutaw  springs ;  lord  Cornwallis  surren- 
ders at  Yorktown  (October  19th). 

Lord  North's  administration  overthrown  ;  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  Fox,  and  the 

Sounger  Pitt.— The  British  defeat  the  French  near  Guadaloupe,  but  lose 
linorca. — Gibraltar  defended  by  Elliot  footing  batteries  of  the  Freuchi  In 
the  East  Indies,  Hyder  Ali  subjected. — The  Spaniards  abandon  Oran  and  Ma- 
salquivir. — Independence  of  the  Irish  parliament. — Preliminaries  of  Paris 
(November  30). 
HeracliuB,  czar  of  Georgia,  submits  to  Russia. — Incorporation  of  the  Crimea' 
with  Russia  (Russian  maritime  power  on  the  Black  sea). — Hyder  AH  <L;  his  son, 
Tippoo  Saib,  succeeds.— Peace  of  Versailles  (Sept.  3>  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edges the  independence  of  the  U.  States,  cedes  Tobago  and  Senegal  to  Francs, 
the  Florida*  and  Minorca  to  Spain,  and  retains  Negapatam. — Balloon  (Mont- 


Orange  assembly  of  cities.— Dispute  respecting  the  Scheldt.  (The  Dutch  ex- 
tinguish the  claims  of  Joseph  II  by  paying  10,000,000  of  guilders).— Sweden 
purchases  St.  Bartholomew. — Wilson's  voyage  round  the  world. 

Dluminati  in  Bavaria. — Project  for  the  .exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the  Netherlands. 
— League  of  German  princes  (Frederic  the  Great's  last  act). — Formation  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  society. 

Frederic  the  Great  d. ;  his  profligate  and  weak-minded  nephew,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam II,  succeeds  him. — Congress  at  Ems. — Dutch  revolution  ;  the  patriots 
reject  the  idea  of  a  stallholder  ;  the  wife  of  William  V  is  arrested  on  her 
journey  to  the  Hague.— Troubles  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  on  account  of 
the  reforms  of  Joseph  II. — Treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France, — 
La  Perouse's  voyage  of  discovery.— Caglioatro.  Magnetism.  Wollner,  favorite 
of  the  king  of  Prussia. — Shnys's  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  [1786  and  1787}. 
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Plan  of  taxing  the  privileged  orders  in  Fiance.  Meeting  of  the  notables ;  the 
states  general  demanded. — The  convention  for  forming  a  constitution  for  the 
U.  States,  adopts  the  federal  constitution.—  The  duke  of  Brunswick  enters 
Holland  with  20,000  Prussians ;  it  is  conquered  in  20  days,  and  the  stadtholder 
reestablished  in  his  authority.— War  with  the  Turks.— William  Bligh  circum- 

-- :— ' -"  "™    1790). 

e  incapable  of  quieting  the  storm. — Charles  IV, 
Kiug  ui  opsin. — ivor  Between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  between  Russia  and 
Sweden. ■  -Establish meat  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  Botany  liny.— 
"*"■     ''■  "      '  '"'    i  adopted  by  the  state  conventions. 


[From  1789  to  1815  A.  D.] 


Beginning  of  the  French  revolution ;  constituent  assembly ;  the  third  estate 
acquires  the  preponderance  (abbe  Sieyes) ;  Necker  again  minister  ;  Beadle 
taken  (July  14);  feudal  system  abolished  (August  4);  origin  of  the  clubs.  (Or- 
leans, Mirabeau.)  The  5th  and  6th  October.— Corsica  united  with  France. — 
Coburg  and  Suwaroff  defeat  the  Turks  ;  Laudon  takes  Belgrade  ;  the  Rus- 
sians obtain  Bender,  Akennann  and  Choczim. — Troubles  in  the  Netherlands 
(Van  der  Noot,  Meerech) ;  in  Hungary  ;  Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers  de- 
termine to  assist  the  Turks. — Washington,  first  president  of  the  tf.  States  (till 
1797).  First  congress  under  the  federal  constitution  meets  at  New  York 
(March  4). 

France  divided  into  63  departments  ;  confiscation  of  goods  abolished  ;  Uttrt*  de 
cadut  abolished  ;  war  and  peace  belong  to  the  nation  ;  membership  of  the 
national  guards  essential  for  citizenship  ;  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility ; 
sale  of  the  church  lands  ;  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy ;  creation  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  family  courts  ;  useful  inventions  made  the  property  of  the 
inventor.  Necker  dismissed  September  4.  Confederation  of  the  Champ-dt~ 
Met*,  July  14.  Beginning  of  emigration.  Patriotic  donations  amount  (July 
31)  to  13^500,000  francs.— Frankhu  i— Joseph  II  d.— Termination  of  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  respecting  Nootka  sound  (the  North- 
west coast,  British). — War  with  the  Indians  ;  general  Hannar  defeated.  First 
census  of  the  U.  States ;  3,929,536  inhabitants. — Troubles  in  Hungary  and  the 
Netherlands  quieted. 

Mirabeau  d. ;  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  converted  into  the  Pantheon ;  decree 
that  no  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  should  be  ineligible  to  the  next 
national  assembly;  issue  of  600,000,000  of  assignats  :  the  king  and  family 
attempt  to  escape,  arrested  at  Varennes ;  constitution  of  Sept  3, 1791  (limited 
monarchy) ;  first  session  of  die  legislative  assembly ;  the  property  of  the 
princes  and  other  emigrants  confiscated ;  insurrection  at  St  Domingo. — Poland 
receives  a  new  constitution,  the  elective  monarchy  made  hereditary. — Vermont 
admitted  into  the  Union. — General  St  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians. 

In  France,  property  of  the  emigrants  declared  national  ;  guillotine ;  war  against 
the  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  ;  August  10,  the  king  suspended  ;  August 
13,  king  and  family  carried  to  the  Temple  ;  the  massacre  of  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September  ;  Louvre  national  museum  ;  national  convention  ;  substitution  of 
ciioyen  and  ciloyennt  for  monsieur  and  madamr.  September  21,  abolition  of 
royalty,  moved  by  Collot-d'Herbois ;  September  26,  the  French  republic 
declared  one  and  indivisible ;  emigrants  banished  for  ever  under  pain  of  death. 
Manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.— Cannonade  of  Valmy  (KeUorman). — 
The  allies  driven  out  of  France.  Dumouriez  victorious  at  Jemappes.  Mon- 
tesquiou  occupies  Savoy,  Custine  Mentz.  Savoy  annexed  to  France. — British 
sinking  fund  increased.— Intercourse  of  Russia  with  China  by  the  ancient 
route  through  Kiachta  restored. — Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Louis  XVI,  38  years  old,  having  reigned  over  18  years,  beheaded,  Jan.  21  (of  714 
votes  428  were  for  death  ;  Malesherbes  and  Tranche!  defend  him) ;  constitution 
of  1793;  May  31,  the  Mountain  party  victorious  over  the  Girondists ;  terrorism. 


revolutionary  tribunal,  committee  of  public  safety  (Robespierre).  Wsragainat 
England  and  Holland.  The  German  empire,  Great  Britain,  Pnirrin.  Holland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  P°P5>  against  France  ;  in- 
BuirecdoDB  in  Vendee,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles  ;  Toulon  taken  by  the 
English,  and  Louis  XVII  declared  king.  Eleven  armies  created  by  a  levy 
en  matte ;  Jourdan  defeats  the  Austrinns  at  Fleury,  Pichegru  takes  fOtmttmm 
of  Holland;  Lyons  taken  ;  Toulon  recovered  (Napoleon  Bonaparte  lieutenant 
of  artillery).  Forced  loon  of  two  milliards  of  francs  applicable  to  the  rich 
only  ;  law  of  the  maximum.  Marie  Antoinette  executed,  October  16  ;  Philip 
Egalite  (Orleans),  November  6.  Marat  killed  by  Charlotte  Corday,  July  13  : 
telegraph  (Chappe) ;  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures ;  first  discussion  of 
the  new  code,  presented  by  Carobaceres ;  every  workman  receives  two  franca 
for  each  session  of  his  section  in  Paris ;  women  obliged  to  wear  the  tri-cokired 
cockade. — Alliance  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  at  Aronjuez. — Second  partition 
of  Poland  (the  republic  hardly  retains  one  third  of  her  territory). 

French  arms  every  where  successful  on  land,  but  the  English  by  sea.  In  France 
terrorism  continues.  January  4,  slavery  abolished  ;  Robespierre,  the  Incor- 
ruptible, dictator  until  the  revolution  of  9th  Thennidor  (July  37),  executed 
July  28  ;  the  more  moderate  party  rules ;  maximum  abolished  ;  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  remodeled. — Conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  The  minis 
the  U.  States  receives  the  fraternal  accolade  from  the  president  of  the  a 

t  ion ;  clubs  suppressed,  and  Jacobins  dispersed ;  primary  schools  establis 

Insurrection  in  Poland ;  Kosciusko  is  taken  prisoner  at  Maciewice  by  the 
Russians.  Suwsxoff  storms  Pnura,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw ;  14,000  persons 
massacred. — Indians  defeated  by  general  Wayne.  Insurrection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Jay's  treaty. 

New  revolution  in  Paris  ;  struggle  of  the  Jacobins  against  the  moderate  party 
continues;  the  former  subjected.  Third  constitution  (five  directors  at  the 
head  of  government ;  councils  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  five  hundred). 
Depreciation  of  the  asaigiiats  and  mandate.  Peace  with  Tuscany,  Prussia  (at 
Bale),  Spain  and  Hesse-Casael ;  defeat  of  the  emigrants  at  Quiheron. — The 
prince  or  peace  (Godoy)  favorite  in  Spain. — Disturbances  in  Ireland. — Revo- 
lution in  Amsterdam  and- Leyden  (January). — The  stadtholuer  flies  to  Eng- 
land ;  lua  office  abolished  ;  peace  between  Holland  and  France  (Flanders, 
Maastricht  and  Veiuoo  ceded  to  the  latter)^-Third  and  final  partition  of  Po- 
land, October  34 

Jourdan  and  Moreau  pass  the  Rhine  ;  the  archduke  Charles  victorious  ;  famous 
retreat  of  Moreau. — Bonaparte  general  in  Italy,  conquers  all  the  northern  port, 
except  Mantua,  and  forces  Sardinia  to  a  peace.  Hoche  restores  tranquillity 
in  Vendee ;  Corsica  retaken  from  the  English  ;  attempted  landing  in  Ireland 
unsuccessful.  Peaces  and  arnusticea  concluded  between  France  and  the 
German  princes  and  the  pope. — Association  of  Northern  Germany. — Naples 
neutral— Alliance  of  Spam  with  France  at  St  Ildefonao.— Confusion  of  the 
Dutch  finances  ;  national  assembly  at  the  Hague. — Catharine  II  d. ;  Paul  I, 
1  of  Russia. — Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union. 


Bonaparte  victorious  over  three  Austrian  armies,  conquers  Mantua,  and  obliges 
the  pope  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Tolentino.  Hoche  and  Moreau  pats  the 
Rhine.  Preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben.  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  republics 
established.  Old  Venetian  government  dissolved.  Revolution  of  18th  Fruc- 
ndor.  Bankruptcy  under  the  name  of  connMatttl  Hard.  Peace  of  Campo- 
Formio  (Austria  receives,  in  exchange-  for  the  Netherlands  snd  Lcsnbardy, 


by  the  bank  of  England  (without  serious  cotisequenceti V— Pestwi 
"         "r  '  treaty   between  Itussui  and  Great  Brit 

the  United  Stat 

General  seizure  of  English  merchandise ;  forced  loan  of  60  million*  of  francs 
for  the  descent  upon  England. — Roman  republic — The  Rhenish  frontier  the 
basis  of  peace.  Geneva  annexed  to  France ;  revolution  iu  Switzerland.  Mar- 
itime edict  of  Nivoae  29^— Bonaparte  sails  from  Toulon,  uesonalinn  unknown; 


Widdin. — New  commercial  treaty   between  Itusaw  and  Great  Britain-John 
Adams  second  president  of  the  United  States.    Treaties  with  Franca  declared 


takes  Malta;  invades  Egypt.  Nelson  destroys  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir. 
New  coalition  against  France.-  The  French  enter  Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Na- 
ples.—Rebellion  in  Ireland  suppressed  by  lord  Cornwall™  (the  French  gen- 
eral Humbert  takenj^ — Democratic  party  victorious  in  the  Hague ;  Batavian 
republic,  one  and  indivisible. — New  Helvetic,  Lomanic  (Geneva)  and  Rhodanic 
(Avignon]  republics.—  The  Russians  and  Turks  conquer  the  Ionian  Islands. — 
Paul  assumes  the  title  of  protector  of  the  order  ofHalta ;  Odessa  begina  to  flourish. 
The  archduke  Charles  is  victorious  in  Germany ;  Jourdan  retreats  behind  the 
Rhine.  Charles  enters  Switzerland ;  Suwaroff  in  Italy ;  the  Enghah  land  in 
Holland.  Revolution  of  30th  PrairiaL  Masaena  victorious  in  Italy ;  the  Brit- 
ish unsuccessful  in  Holland. — Paul  secedes  from  the  coalition,  and  Suwaroff 
returns  to  Russia,  Oct.  7.  Bonaparte  returns  to  France,  informed  of  the  disasters 
nfhia  country  by  his  brother  Joseph,  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (fourth 
constitution).  Bonaparte  first  consul  for  10  years.  He  reestablishes  order. — 
Northern  convention ;  difficulties  between  Denmark  and  GreatBritain;theEng- 
lish  take  Seringapolam ;  Tippoo  Saib  mils  before  the  sates  of  his  capital,  fid  My- 
sore is  divided  among  the  conquerors. — Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands. — Wash- 
ington d. 


(ration  of  civil  and  military  order  in  France.  Armaments.  Army  of  reserve 
Dijon. — List  of  emigrants  closed. — Beginning  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Rhine  (Moreau).  The  army  of  reserve  passes  the  St  Bernard— -Bonaparte 
victorious  at  Marengo  ;  Moreau  at  llohenlinden.  Malta  taken  by  the  English. 
Act  of  union  with  Ireland  passed. — Convention  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  French  republic. — Attempt  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul  (infernal  ma- 
chine).— Northern  convention  for  the  restoration  of  the  armed  neutrality. — Pi- 
us VII  (Chtanunonti)  pope. 

Revolution  in  Switzerland.  Egypt  evacuated.  Peace  of  Luneviue  (the  Adige 
becomes  the  frontier  between  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  Austria,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  and  Piedmont  remain  French ;  Tuscany  ceded  to  Parma,  as  the 
kingdom  of  Etmriaji — Prussia  joins  the  northern  convention. — Peace  with 
Sicily,  Portugal,  Russia. — Concordat*  with  the  pope.  Expedition  of  25,000 
French  troops  to  St.  Domingo,  destroyed  by  disease  and  the  Negroes.— War 
between  Spain  and  Portugal— Nelson  victorious  at  Copenhagen. — Prussians 
take  possession  of  Hanover. — Restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  France. 
— Pitt  retires  from  the  ministry ;  Addington  minister. — Preliminaries  of  peace 
at  London. — Peace  of  Madrid  (Portugal  and  Spain),  of  Paris  (Russia  with 
France  and  Spain). — Congreai  of  Amiens. — Constitutions  in  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland and  Lucca. — Union  with  Ireland  effected.  First  imperial  parliament. 
— The  vizier  of  Oude  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  English ;  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  pensioned;  (be  Caniatic  conquered  by  the  British.— Paul  I  strangled. 
Alexander  I,  emperor  and  autocrat  of  Russia.  Georgia  a  Ruaian  province. 
—Thomas  Jefferson  third  president  (till  1809).  .  Wax  against  Tripoli. 

Peace  of  Amiens  with  the  English,  who  of  all  their  conquests  retain  only  Cey- 
lon and  Trinidad ;  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  acknowledged.  Peace  with 
the  Porte ;  France  acquires  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Black  sea.  Legion 
of  honor.  Bonaparte  consul  for  life,  president  of  the  Italian  republic. — Pied- 
mont French.  -  -Amnesty  of  the  emigrants.— Treaties  of  indemnification  with 
Rattan,  Prussia,  Wiirtemberg,  Orange  and  Austria.— The  Valaia  en  independ- 
_..  li:~     i : — :„ -...,.„  .-. constitution. — Peace  between  Spain 


France  occupies  Hanover.     Beginning  of  the 

._..,„ J B  purchased  by  the  U.  States  for  $15,000,000.— 

Recess  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire  (Germany  cedea  to  France  25,500  sq. 
miles,  with  4  millions  of  inhabitants ;  almost  all  the  imperial  cities  and  the 
spiritual  principalities  abolished ;  4  new  electors  created :  Salzburg,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Baden  and  HeaaeV— Peace  between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattaa  (the 
Great  Mogul  pensioned}  the  East  India  company  acquires  Delhi,  Agra,  &c.) 
Conspiracy  against  Bonaparte  (Pichegru,  Georges,  Moreau).  Duke  d'Enghien 
shoL— - Napoleon  Bonaparte,  emperor  of  the  French  (anointed  and  crowned. 


HISTORY. 

Dec  3).  Great  preparations  in  Boulogne  tor  a  descent  upon  England.— A  aa- 
Lria  a  hereditary  empire. — Pitt  minister. — Kant  d. — Establishment  of  the  col- 
ony of  Van  Clemen's  Land. — Bannikof  discovers  New  Siberia. 

Genoa  and  Parma  united  with  France.  Coalition  of  Austria  and  Russia  against 
France.  Napoleon  in  Vienna.  Peace  of  Preaburg;  takes  from  Austria 
Venice,  Tyrol,  Breisgau,  &c ;  Tuscany  receives  Wfirtzburg  in  exchange  for 
Saltzburg.— -Nelson  victorious  at  Trafalgar  against  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleet ;  killed  in  the  action.— Lucca  granted  as  a  hereditary  principality  to  Na- 
poleon's sister  Eliza,  and  her  husband  Bacciochi. — Schinunelpennink  pen- 
sionary of  Holland  with  dictatorial  power. — Schiller  d. — Negro  state  of  Hay- 
ti ;  Dessalines  emperor,  under  the  name  of  James  I. 

Holland  a  kingdom  under  Louis  I,  Napoleon. — Berg  and  Cleves  given  to  Joa- 
chim Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  Naples  to  Joseph,  brother  of  Napo- 
leon. The  former  king  retires  to  Sicily,  where  he  is  protected  by  the  British 
(Collingwood).  Eugene  Beauharnais  declared  viceroy  of  Italy  and  successor 
of  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  Italy. — German  empire  dissolved.  Napoleon 
-  •  --■-"  ofthe  I*"-"  "  ■  ■-  '  ■■■  "* 
org;  Ch 
Louis,  grand-duke  of  Hesse ;  Dalbere,  prince-primate. — Imperial  family  S 
ute. — The  idea  ofthe  grand  empire  developed. — Prussia  takes  possesion 
Hanover;  England  declares  war  against  Prussia.  Napoleon  marches  to  Ger- 
;  victorious  at  Auerst&dt  and  Jena,     Napoleon's  decree  of  Berlin,  declar- 

Ee  British  elands  in  astute  of  blockade. — Saxony  a  kingdom. — Dessalines 
—Pitt  d.  Jan.  3 ;  Fox,  minister,  d.  Sept.  1&— Turkish  war.— The  Brit- 
ish conquer  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Buenos  Ayrea,  but  evacuate  the  lat- 
ter.— Disturbances  in  South  America. — American  vessels  captured  by  British 
cruisers;  the  latter  forbidden  to  enter  American  ports. 

War  between  France  and  Russia. — Battles  of  Eykui  and  Friedland.  Peace 
of  Tilsit. — Prussia  loses  half  her  territory,  which  her  enemies  and  allies  di- 
vide. Elector  of  Hesse  and  duke  of  Brunswick  deprived  of  their  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty.  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  under  Jerome,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
and  duchy  of  Wireaw  founded.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  extends  to  the 
Baltic  Great  continental  system  (British  orders  in  council ;  Milan  decree). 
The  British  bombard  Copenhagen  and  take  the  Danish  fleet — Attack  on  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake.  Embargo  laid  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
States.— Ragusa  united  with  Italy.  The  French  enter  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  house  of  Brag&nza  flees  to  Brazil.— Code  Abpoleon. — The  constitution 
of  theHulanoes{Petion)and  of  the  Negroes  (emperor  Henry)  in  HaytL — Ab- 
olition ofthe  slave-trade  by  the  English  parliament. — Revolution  in  Constan- 
tinople: Selim  III  dethroned  ;  Mustapha  IV,  Padishah.— The  Wahabites  in 
Mecca  and  Medina. — The  English-obtain  possession  ofSurat  and  other  districts. 
— The  English  again  conquer  Buenos  Ayree  and  again  abandon  it. 

War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. — Revolution  at  Aranjuez.  Napoleon  dethrones 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Spain.  Joseph  Napoleon,  king  of  Spain ;  Joachim 
Murat,  king  of  Naples ;  Berg  is  subsequently  given  to  the  prince  royal  of  Hol- 
land.—Congress  of  Erfurt. — Revolution  in  Constantinople;  Mshmoud  II,  Pa- 
dishah.— The  French  arms  unsuccessful  in  Spain.  The  emperor  goes  thither 
himself. — Abolition  of  the  inquisition  and  feudal  privileges. — The  Wahabites 
spread  over  Western  Ana. — Insurrection  in  Venezuela. 

War  in  Spain  continues. — Austria  declares  war  against  France.  Napoleon  in 
Vienna.  Battles  of  Aspem  and  Wagram.  Peace  of  Vienna  (Austria  loses 
Illyria,  which,  with  Dalinatia,  is  erected  into  a  state  under  the  protection  of 
France ;  Western  Gallicia  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  ceded  to  War- 
saw ;  Ternopol  to  Russia ;  Saroburg,  &c,  to  Bavaria.)     Napoleon  arbitrator 


to  France;  the  Ionian  republic  French. — Revolution  by  tl„ 

racy ;  Gustarus  IV  deprived  of  the  throne ;  Charles  XIII,  king.  Peace  with 
Russia  at  Fredericshamm,  by  which  the  Swedes  lose  Finland,  Aland,  and  part 
of  the  Lappmark. — The  prince  of  Holstein-Augustenburg  chosen  successor 
to  the  throne. — Madison  fourth  president  of  the  II.  States.  Embargo  repeal- 
ed ;  non-intercourse  law. 
The  Spaniards  confined  in  Cadiz ;  Wellington  English  commander  in  Portu- 


gal.— The  pope  excommunicates  Napoleon  (is  carried  to  Fiance ;  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  Tuscany  incorporated  with  France  ;  Rome  becomes  the  ' 
second  capital  of  the  empire). — Napoleon  repudiates  Josephine  and  marries 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.— Deere*;  of  Trianon :  Louis 
deprived  of  Holland,  which  is  incorporated  with  France,  as  is  abo  the  north- 
west of  Germany,  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  Jahde,  Weser  and  Elbe ;  a  new 
hereditary  nobility  in  France;  the  imperial  university  established.— The 
prince  of  Augusteuburg  d. ;  Charles  John  Bemadotte  elected  Swedish 
crown-prince. — Revolution  in  Caracas,  Mexico,  Southern  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ayree.— Affair  of  the  Little  Belt. 

Unsuccessful  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Frances-Prince  of  Wales  is 
made  prince  regent.  King  of  Rome  {son  of  Napoleon)  bom. — War  in  Spain 
carried  on  with  various  success. — Declaration  of  independence  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  Venezuela  (Jury  5).  Bogota  (New-Granada)  declares  itself  in- 
dependent. The  government  of  the  U.  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
(Buenos  AyresJ  trees  the  Indians  from  tribute.— Mohammed  All,  pacha  of 
Egypt. — Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

apoleon  marches  10  Russia.  An  army  of  500,000  men  passes  the  Niemen. 
Austria  and  Prussia  allies  of  Fiance.  Alexander  makes  peace  with  the 
Turks ;  acquires  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia.  French  enter  Moscow, 
which  ia  burnt  September  16.  Disastrous  retreat  of  the  French,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  army.  Not  more  than  10,000  men  in  a  fighting  condition  reach 
the  frontier.  York,  Prussian  general,  goes  over  to  the  Russians.  Napoleon 
in  Porta,  organizes  a  new  army. — War  Between  U.  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Americans ;  disasters  in  Canada ;  naval  successes. 
— New  constitution  in  Spain. — Russia  acquires  many  provinces  in  Asia. — 
Mohammed  Ali  takes  Mecca  and  Medina  from  the  Wahabites. — Dictator- 
ship in  Venezuela. — Invasion  by  Spanish  troops  under  Monteverde. — The 
dictator,  Miranda,  flees.    Venezuela  conquered. 

Prussia  joins  Russia.  Levte  m  moist  in  Prussia.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  dis- 
solved. Bemadotte  declares  against  France.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen,  but  with  great  loss.  Austria  joins  the  allies.  Bavaria  and  other 
members  of  the  Rhenish  pwvtncea  begin  to  desert  the  French.  Battle  of 
Dresden.  Moreau  d.  Many  battles ;  one  of  the  greatest  in  history  at  Leip- 
sic  (Oct.  16,  17,  18  and  191.  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  dissolved.  The 
Orange  party  recalls  the  stadtWlder  William  V,  as  sovereign ;  Holland  con- 
quered.— Wellington  victorious  in  Spain.  King  Joachim  of  Naples  treats 
with  Austria  against  France. — Simon  Bolivar  drives  the  Spaniards  from  Ca- 
.  racaa. — Civil  war  in  New  Granada. 

Quadruple  alliance.— Battle  of  lake  Erie.  The  allies  enter  Paris,  March  31. 
Napoleon  abdicates  and  goes  to  Elba.— The  Bourbons  restored.  Louis  XVIII. 
France  is  promised  a  constitution.  Firm  peace  of  Paris.  France  reduced  to 
her  old  bmits;  retains,  however,  Avignon,  part  of  Savoy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Great  Britain  retains  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Tobago,  St. 
Lucie,  Essequibo  and  Demerora,  Malta,  Heligoland  and  the  protectorship  of 
the  seven  Ionian  Islands.  The  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  duke  of  Mode  rm,  the  elector  of  Hesse-Caasel,  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Oldenburg  rake  possession  of  their  states.  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
■->-•■  ..-■-_  but  breaks 


king,  but  Bernadotte  suppresses  the  revolt,  and  Norway  is  made  a  distinct 
kingdom  with  a  liberal  constitution  under  the  same  monarch  as  Sweden. — 
Battles  of  lake  Champlain  and  Plattsburg.  Treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  States  (Dec.  41  Monarch!  visit  London.  Congress  at 
Vienna.  Restoration  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope.  The  returned  emigrants 
show  that  they  have  not  lost  their  former  arrogance  and  tbeir  unfitness  for 
government. — General  Bolivar  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  under  Roves ;  he  re- 
treats to  CorthagenEu— Creek  war ;  general  Jackson  takes  Pensaeola. 
tattle  of  New  Orleans ;  (general  Jackson.  Jan.  8).  Napoleon  returns  from 
Elba  March  1,  and  enters  Paris  March  20.— Louis  XVIII  flees  to  Ghent,  and 
Napoleon  declares  that  he  will  respect  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples (Murst)  declares  for  Napoleon,  but  an  Austrian' army  dethrones  him,  and 
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the  king  of  Sicily  returns. — Decrees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna :  Austria 
and  Prussia  return  to  their  state  before  1790;  the  kingdom  of  Poland  consti- 
tuted under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  Saxony  divided  (port  to  Prussia),  Ge- 
noa given  to  Sardinia ;  Parma  is  given  to  Maria  Louisa ;  the  old  constitution 
of  Switzerland,  with  some  modifications,  restored ;  the  Germanic  coufedera- 
,■  established. — War  against  Napoleon ;  battle  at  Ligny,  at  Waterloo  (June  ■ 


1*8),  English  (Wellington)  and  Prussians  (Butcher)  entirely  victorious. — Eng- 
lish and  Prussians  take  Paris.  Napoleon  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son,  and 
the  chambers  accept  the  abdication.  He  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  English,  who  confine  him,  as  the  prisoner  of  the  allies,  in  Sl  Helena. 


[From  1815  to  1830  A.  D.I 

Monarchsnrmly  united  against  the  people;  Louis  XVIII  restored  a  second  time 
by  foreign  arms.  He  cedes  Savoy,  Landau  and  Saar-Louia,  and  pays  700,000,000 
francs;  France  is  occupied  by  150,000 allied  troops  until  quiet  in  restored.— 
Holy  alliance  Sept.  26 ;  principle  of  legitimacy  under  the  cloak  of  religion. — 
Joachim  Mural  returns  to  Calabria,  is  shot  Oct.  15. — Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  proclaimed. — Poland  receives  a  new  constitution. — The  United  States 
of  Buenos  Ayres  declare  themselves  independent.— Onentl  Morillo  lands 
with  a  new  Spanish  army  at  St.  Martha ;  conquers  Carthagena.— All  Ceylon 
reduced  by  the  British  (end  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy). — The  British  receive, 
by  the  peace  with  Nepaul,  the  country  between  the  Setlege  and  the  Jumna. 
— Revolution  in  China  suppressed  after  much  bloodshed. — The  American 

Suadron  under  Decatur  forces  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  accede  to  terms 
peace. 

British  and  Dutch  bombard  Algiers,  and  force  it  to  accede  to  a  peace. — The  Brit- 
ish cede  Batavia  and  the  Spice  islands  to  the  Dutch  for  Cochin. — Indiana  re- 
ceived into  the  Union. — Bolivar  beatan  by  Morillo.- — The  Independents  4n 
Venezuela  successful.— Bolivar  commander  in  chief — Congress  of  the  prov- 
inces of  La  Plata  at  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman.  Declaration  of  independence. — 
Don  Juan  Martin  de  Puyrredo  director-general  with  dictatorial  power. — Mis- 
sion of  general  San  Martin  for  the  delivery  of  Chile. — 

Prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  to  the  French  colonies. — Several  powers  conclude 
concordats  with  the  pope. — Spain  accedes  to  the  Acts  of  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna.— Treaty  between  Spain  -and  England  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,— Rajah  of  Nagpour  becomes  tributary  to  the  British. — Declaration 
of  independence  of  Chile.  Bolivar  chief  of  Venezuela ;  victorious  over  the 
Spaniards. — The  Brazilians  take  Montevideo. — Campaign  against  Pent. — The 
partisan  leader  Artigas. — Monroe  fifth  president  (till  1835).  Mississippi  re- 
ceived into  the  Union. 

Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle :  confirmation  of  the  holy  alliance.  The  foreign 
troops  leave  France. — Charles  XIII  d. ;  Charles  John  (Bemadotte)  king  of 
Sweden. — End  of  the  Mahratta  war ;  the  state  of  the  Peishwar  dissolved  ; 
Holcar  loses  half  of  his  dominions,  and  becomes  tributary  to  the  British ; 
Scindiah  humbled.  The  British  masters  of  all  the  East  Indies  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nepaul  and  the  states  of  the  Seiks  and  Scindiah,  whose  power, 
moreover,  is  broken. — Movements  among  the  liberalista  in  Germany;  carbo- 
nari in  Italy ;  party  struggles  in  France. — Illinois  received  into  the  Union. 
Seminole  war;  general  Jackson. — Interna]  commotions  at  Buenos  Ayresr— 
Chile  entirely  freed,  by  San  Martin's  victory  on  the  Maypo. — O'Higgins  su- 
preme director. — Lord  Cochrane  admiral. — 

Trials  of  the  liberals  in  Germany-  Congresses  at  Carlsbad  and  Vienna. — Rela- 
tions of  the  revolted  states  of  South  America  with  the  V.  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Brazil. — Venezuela  and  Caracas  united  under  the  name  of  the  rtpuffic  of 
Colombia.  Bolivar  president. — Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union.  Arkansas 
territory  organized. 

Military  insurrection  in  Cadiz ;  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  1613  proclaimed ; 
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the  king  obliged  to  accept  it.  Abolition  of  the  inquisition,  liberty  of  the 
press,  dissolution  of  the  monastic  orders,  attention  to  schools,  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  revolution. — Portugal  and  Naples  adopt  similar  constitu- 
tions in  a  similar  way,  viz.,  by  military  insurrection.— Congress  of  Troppau. 
The  holy  alliance  determined  to  support  its  principles. — Duke  of  Berry  as- 
sassinated.— Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Russia. — George  111  d.  ;  George 
IV  succeeds.— Trial  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.— Henry,  emperor  of 
Hnyti,  d. ;  all  the  island  submits  to  Boyer. — Maine  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Slave-trade  declared  piracy  by  congress. — Campaign  in  Peru  (siege  of  Lima). 
—The  possessions  of  Spain  in  Colombia  reduced  to  Puerto  CabelEo  and  Mara- 
caibo. — Morillo  returns  to  Spain. — Struggle  of  parties  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Napoleon  d.  at  St  Helena,  May  5,  after  having  dictated  his  memoirs. — John  VI 
returns  from  Brazil  to  Portugal,  and  adopts  the  constitution. — Revolution  in 
Brazil — Congress  of  Laybacn. — The  Austrian**  enter  Naples,  and  destroy  the 
new  order  of  things. — An  insurrection  in  Alessandria  induces  Victor  Emanu- 
el to  abdicate ;  Felix,  his  brother,  king.  The  Austrians  occupy  Piedmont 
Prince  Carignano. — Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and.  Walachia  by  the  Heueria 

IAlex.  Ypeiuuiti). — His  defeat  at  Dragaahan ;  carried  prisoner  into  Austria, — > 
nsurrection  in  Greece. — Execution  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople. — 
Russian  ukase  respecting  the  north-west  coast  of  America. — The  Greeks 
take  Tripolizza. — Yellow  fever  in  Barcelona. — Guatimala  independent. — Bra-  . 
zil  acknowledges  the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics. — Peru 
independent — Florida  ceded  to  the  U.  States.    Missouri  admitted  into  the 

Disturbances  in  Spain  promoted  by  the  clergy ;  army  of  the  faith. — Troubles  in 
Ireland. — Boyer  enters  the  city  of  St  Domingo,  and  becomes  master  of  the 
whole  island. — Ah  Pacha  taken  by  the  Turks  and  strangled. — Riego  eaters 
Madrid. — New  British  navigation  act — Eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  a  new  vol- 
cano on  the  island  of  Oomnak. — Bolivar  conquers  Quito. — Mexico  declares 
itself  independent ;  Augustine  Iturbide  emperor. — State  of  Dr.  Francia  in 
Paraguay. — The  English  minister  Londonderry  kills  himself;  Canning  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs. — First  national  congress  of  the  United  Slates  OfSouth 
America. — Brazil  separates  from  Portugal ;  Peter  I,  emperor. — Greek  congress 
at  Epidaurus. — Destruction  of  Scio  by  the  capudan  pacha. — Turks  in  the 
Mores  defeated. — Success  of  the  fire-ships  off  scio.  Nauplia  surrenders  to 
the  Greeks.  Disturbances  at  Constantinople. — Congress  at  Verona  (principle 
of  "armed  intervention"). — The  U.  States  sends  ministers  to  the  Spanish 
republics. — Hieroglyphics  deciphered  (Champolbon). 

The  ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  leave  Madrid ;  Russia  declares  herself 
openly.  France  undertakes  to  support  the  king  of  Spain.  French  enter 
Madrid,  May  24.  This  encourages  Don  Miguel  to  plant  the  standard  of  ab- 
solutism in  Lisbon.  The  cartes  of  Spain  conduct  the  king  to  Cadiz  ;  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  delivers  him.  In  Portugal,  the  party  of  the  queen  vic- 
torious against  the  liberals ;  constitution  abolished. — Manuel  expelled  from 
the  chamber  of  deputies. — Irish  disturbances  continue. — Pius  VII  d. ;  cardi- 
nal Genoa  succeeds  as  Leo  XII.— The  Austrians  leave  Naples.— The  strug- 
gle continues  in  Greece,  both  parties  feeble. — Sincapore  increases  in  commer- 
cial importance. — In  Africa,  the  Ashantees  repelled  by  the  British.  British 
and  Italian  travellers  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (Denham,  Clap- 
perton.  Dr.  Oudeney,  Belzoni). — Flourishing;  condition  of  the  U.  States. — Con- 
tusion continues  in  South  America. — Iturbide  overthrown  in  Mexico,  banish- 
ed to  Italy  ;  republic  established.  In  Colombia,  the  last  hold  of  the  Span- 
iards, Puerto  Cabello,  fells.  In  Peru,  Bolivar  acquires  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and,  in  Lima,  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of  Peru.  Disturbances  in  Bra- 
zil are  suppressed,  and  Monte  Video,  under  the  name  of  Citplatma,  forma  a 


put  of  the  great  empire.  The  national  convention  in  Mexico  pronounces 
the  union  of  all  the  Mexican  provinces  in  one  confederacy,  on  the  model  of 
the  union  of  the  Anglo-American  states. 
Rebellion  of  the  Infant  Miguel  at  Lisbon.  The  king  flees  on  board  the  British 
admiral's  vessel  in  the  Tagus.  Internal  peace  is  restored,  don  Miguel  exiled, 
the  queen  put  in  a  convent:  the  fermentation  continues. — In  Spain,  peace  is 
preserved  by  French  anas  only,  and  it  is  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  the  French 


army  ahall  remain  in  Bpam  until  January  1, 1896.  But  the  Camarilla  and  Apos- 
tolic Junta  demand  religious  and  political  persecution.  August  3,  a  conentu- 
tional  corps  lands  at  Tarifa,  but  is  defeated  August  19.  Only  25,000  French 
remain,  and  occupy  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Vittoria,  AW— In  Fiance, 
unsuccessful  opposition  of  the  chambers  to  the  ministry. — Birmeoe  war — 
The  king  of  the  Netherlands  cede*  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  colonies  on  the 
continent,  with  Malacca,  to  the  British,  in  exchange  tor  the  British  Sumatra 
and  Beucoolen ;  the  sultan  of  Palembang  cedes  bis  territory  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  receives  a  pension. — In  Germany,  new  prosocutious  against  the 
liberals.— The  Russian  south-west  company  ia  founded, — Gonsahri  d. — 
Lord  Byron  in  Greece.— Mohammed  Pacha  repels  the  Wahabites, — Iturbide 
returns)  to  Mexico,  but  is  taken  and  executed.  Mexican  confederacy. — The 
Spaniards  drive  the  Colombians  from  Lima,  but  their  army  in  Upper  Peru  ia 
defeated  at  the  battle  of ,  Ayacocho,  December  9. — Disturbances  in  Brazil 
suppressed.    The    emperor  swears   to  the  new  constitution.— Lafayette  in 

Portugal  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Brazil,  August  29.  The  ultra 
party,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty,  causes  troubles  in  that  country  and  in  Spain. 
Change  of  ministers;  insurrections  break  out. — Uncivil  hat,  indemnification 
.of  emigrants  and  thrw  .«*,,.        ,-.,,. 


Rheims,  May  39. — Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, January  1.  Great  crisis. — Scarcity  of  money  at  London  and  Paris, 
felt  all  over  Europe  and  the  U.  States.— Alexander  I  died  December  1,  at 
Taganrock ;  Ceaarovitch  Constantino  declared  emperor,  but  be  renounces  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Nicholas.  Disturbances  in  eoiwequuuce  at  St.  Petersburg. — 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the  padm  of  Egypt,  devastates  the  Mores.  Reahid 
Pacba  advances  to  MJaaolongbi,  which  is  defended  with  heroism.  By  sea,  the 
Greeks  ate  generally  victorious. — Birmese  war  continued  ;  the  British  march 
up  the  Irrawaddi,  take  Prome. — Beginning  of  the  insurrection  ia  Java. — 
Bolivar  dictator  of  Peru,  conquers  Cusco.— Upper  Peru  declares  itself  inde- 
pendent, under  the  tide  of  Bolivia. — Dispute  between  the  provinces  of  La 
Plata  and  Brazil,  respecting  Cisplatina ;  December  10,  the  emperor  declared 
war  against  the  U.  Provinces,  after  hostilities  had  been  corameneetL— J.  Q. 
Adams,  sixth  president  of  the  U.  States. 
John  VI  of  Portugal  d. ;  his  will  appoints  the  Infanta  Isabella  Maria  head  of 
the  regency,  which  don  Miguel  acknowledges,  April  7,  at  Vienna,  and  the 
emperor  Pedro  I  confirms.    The  latter  renounces  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 


a  liberal  constitution,  July  31.    The  monks  and  nobinty  oppose  tl__  

ter;  insurrections  break  out,  and,  October  9,  don  Miguel  is  proclaimed  aheo- 
hrte  king ;  but  he  swears  to  observe  the  constitution,  October  30,  and  is  con- 
tracted with  Maria  da  Gloria.  Chaves  and  Silveyra  attack  the  regent,  and 
Canning  sends  15,000  men  to  assist  her. — Spain  torn  by  the  apostohc  party. — 
In  France,  the  Jesuits  (Congregation)  and  the  absolutists  become  bolder. — 
In  the  Netherlands,  troubles  respecting  the  ultramontane  principles. — Adams 
and  Jefferson  die,  July  4,  -Congress  of  Ackennan  settles  the  disputes  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  Great  conflagration  in  Constantinople ;  Europe 
an  soldiers.  Missolonghi  taken  by  the  Turks,  April  33,  but  her  heroic  de- 
fence attracts  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  Factious  distract  Greece.—  In 
East  India,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  subjected ;  the  Birmans  cumpellcd  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  British  before  their  capital,  by  which  Aracan  and  the 
south-western  coast  become  British,  and  Assam  and  the  Garrow  princes 
are  delivered  from  the  Krmantv-Tbe  Chinese  fight  against  the  revoked  Tar- 
tan in  Mongolia.— Great  Britain  closes  the  porta  of  the  West  IruUesu-  Chikw 
and  Cahao,  the  last  places  which  the  Spaniards  held  on  the  continent  of 
Ameriea.—Corjgreaa  of  Panama^— The  credit  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics declines.  -  Paez  revolts  against  Bolivar,  who  enters  Caracas  and  quiets 
the  country.— New  Holland  becomes  more  known  by  travels  in  the  interiors— 
The  English  army  restores  tranquillity  in  Portugal. — In  France,  the  ministry 
unpopular,  the  taw  relating  to  the  jury  passed,  but  n  ' 
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Greece ;  sends  a  fleet  to  Algiers. — The  Congregation  grows  powerful. — Lord 
Liverpool  succeeded  by  Cuming,  as  prime  minister. — The  pope  confirms  a. 
new  monastic  order.— The  Persians,  in  the  war  with  Russia,  are  defeated  at  all 
points.  Abbes  Hirza  defeated,  and  tbe  fortress  of  Abbas  Abad  taken.  Tbe 
Russians  advance  in  Aran,  conquer  Erivan,  &c,  ami,  in  the  peace,  Persia 
is  obliged  to  cede  Aran,  &c,  and  pay  18,000,000  rubles.— Cochrane  arrives 
in  Greece,  but  cannot  prevent  tbe  tail  of  Athens.  The  Greeks,  in  great  dan- 
ger, implore  the  aid  of  the  European  powers. — The  Tartar  insurrection  against 
China  continues.  Paez  submits  to  the  liberator.  Counter  revolution  inPeru, 
which  overthrows  all  the  institutions  of  Bolivar. — The  treaty  of  pacification, 
in  favor  of  Greece,  between  England,  Russia  and  France,  is  signed. — Capo 
d'Istria  is  elected  president  of  Hellas. — The  Carlists  in  Spain  (called  now 
JigmciadoM),  demand  the  restoration  of  the  inquisition,  and  excite  an  insurrec-  ' 
tion  in  Tarragona. — The  Warspite,  the  first  Engfiab  ship  of  the  line  which  sail- 
ed round  the  earth,  returns. — The  king  of  the  Netherlands  signs  the  cop- 
cordate  with  tbe  pope.— Canning  d.  Goderich  administration, — Earthquake 
at  TokaL — Captain  Parry  returns  from  the  North  sea,  without  having  found 
the  desired  passage. — In  the  battle  of  Navsrino,  October  20,  the  English, 
Russian  and  French  fleets  destroy  the  Egyptian  fleet. — Clapperton  dies. 

Capo  d'Istria  lands  in  Greece.  He  establishes  the  Panhellenicon  at  NapolL — 
Abolition  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.  Wellington's  administration.— 
Don  Miguel  arrives  in  Lisbon,  dissolves  the  chambers,  summons  the  cones, 
which  proclaims  him  absolute  monarch.  The  constitutionalists,  who  march 
from  Coimbra,  are  defeated.  The  English  leave  the  forts  at  Lisbon.  The 
Brazilian  ministers  at  London  and  Vienna  protest  against  the  usurpation  of 
don  Miguel. — The  Russian  cabinet  declares  that  it  must  have  satisfaction  for 
itself  from  the  Porte,  but  as  to  Greece,  it  agrees  with  France  and  England. 
Declaration  of  war,  April  36. — The  Russian  campaign  begins ;  the  Russians 
are  victorious  at  first,  and  enter  Varna,  but,  in  October,  begin  their  retreat 
from  before  Shumla ;  general  Wittgenstein,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces,  establishes  his  head-quarters  in  Jessy.  All  Bulgaria,  with  the 
exception  of  Varna,  is  abandoned  by  the  Russians ;  tbe  siege  of  Siliatria  rais- 
ed ;  the  heavy  artillery  abandoned. — A  division  of  French  troops  under 
Maison  lands  iu  Morea ;  Ibrahim  Pacha  concludes,  with  admiral  Codrington, 
a  convention  to  evacuate  Morea,  which  he  does  in  October. — Peace  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia. — Bolivar,  dictator  of  Colombia,  Juno  13:  his  proclamation 
of  September  13.  Vice-president  Santonder  and  general  Padilla  conspire 
against  him.  His  aids- de-camp  killed,  Santander  taken  prisoner. — Peace  be- 
tween Naples  and  Tripoli. — Executions  and  imprisonments  in  Portugal.  Ex- 
pedition against  Madeira  and  Terceira,  which  declared  for  the  emperor  Pedro. 
The  former  is  taken,  August  23.  The  queen  of  Portugal,  donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  arrives  in  London,  October  6 ;  the  king  receives  her  as  a  queen.— In 
Mexico,  general  St.  Anna,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  declares  against  Gomer 
Pedraza,  the  newly  elected  president,  and  in  favor  of  Guerrero,  the  rival  can- 
didate.— Disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  association  resumes  its 
sittings,  the  act  against  it  having  expired  (O'Connet,  Shiels). — London  uni- 
versity opened. — Caille  returns  from  Timbuctoo. — Dumont  d  Urville  makes  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  years  1836  to  1829. — Dismission  of  Villele. 

Pope  Leo  XII  died  (Feb.  18),  and  is  succeeded  by  Pius  VIII.— General  Diebitsch 
rs  put  at  the  bead  of  the  Russian  army  in  February.  A  protocol  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia,  arranging  the  government,  boundaries,  &c, 
of  Greece.  Diebitsch  gains  an  important  victory  near  Shumla  over  the  Turks ; 
in  the  middle  of  July,  he  passes  the  Balkan ;  in  August,  he  takes  Adrianople, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  rs  signed  at  this  place  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
September. — In  France,  the  Martignac  ministry  is  dismissed,  and,  August  8, 
the  ultra  ministry  of  prince  Polignac  formed,— Catholics  emancipated  by  the 
British  parliament  in  April. — In  December,  die  suttees  (burning  of  widows) 
abolished  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  English  government. — The  Greeks  gain 
some  victories  over  the  Turks,  but  the  internal  stole  of  Greece  is  afflicting. 
Missolonghi  and  Anstolico  surrender  to  the  Greeks  in  May,  Lepanto  in  April. 
The  president,  Capo  d'Istria,  opens  the  Panhellenicon  in  July.  Troubles  in 
Portugal  under  the  usurper,  don  Miguel,  who  establishes  courts  against  the 


ixl  property  of  the  latter.     An  attack  upon  Terceira  foils. — Spain  acknowl- 
edges don  Miguel ;  deplorable  state  of  Spain. — Confusion  in  South  America. 


corwinitkwmlists,  the  judges  of  which  are  to  be  remunerated  by  the  connacat- 
-■■■■■  '"    ■■--  ftik— Bpai       ' 

rabie  Mate  of  Spain. — Confusion  in  Soui 
i  (Jueirero  chosen  president  of  Mexico.  Insurrection  in  tbe  south  of 
Colombia.  la  Buenos  Ayres,  Lavalle's  government  attacked,  and  Meza,  the 
chief  opponent,  executed.  At  Tarqui,  a  battle  between  the  CokHubiam  and 
the  Peruviana  in  February ;  die  latter  are  defeated.  The  parties  conclude 
peace  hi  October.  Tbe  city  of  Guatiiuala  capitulate*,  after  a  long  siege,  to 
the  army  of  San  Salvador,  under  general  Morazau.  In  lima,  a  revolution  fa- 
vorable to  Bolivar  in  June.  A  battle  between  the  Colombian  troops  under 
Poez,  and  those  under  general*  Quiroga  and  Gustos,  in  June ;  the  latter  are 
defeated.  Peace  concluded  between  Lavalle  and  Rohm,  in  the  Argentine  re- 
public, in  June.  Bpain  sends  general  Barradas  to  re-conquer  Mexico;  he  nub 
entirely,  and  Lb  compelled  to  surrender,  September  13,  to  general  Santa  Anna. 
Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico  by  a  proclamation  of  the  president  Guerrero,  in 
virtue  of  tbe  extraordinary  power  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Mexico.  In  September,  a  new  and  successful  revolution  break* 
out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  against  Lavalle ;  and  in  the  some  month  Venezuela,  under 
Paez,  declares  herself  independent  of  Colombia;  in  November,  Yucatan  eepa- 
nttea  from  the  Mexican  union,  and  the  province  of  Conception  declares  haelfin- 
depen  dent  of  Chile.  In  December,  Bustameiuri,  vice-president  ofMexico,  head* 
a  revolution  against  the  president,  and  is  successful.  In  Chile,  a  civil  war  be- 
gins, and  a  battle  takes  place  between  tbe  generals  Lucira  and  Prieio.  Boli- 
var convokes  a  constituent  congress,  to  form  a  new  constitution. — In  Manilla, 
a  conspiracy  is  discovered  to  declare  the  island  independent. — Andrew  Jack- 
son, president  of  tlie  U.  States.  Treaty  between  the  U.  States  and  Brazil.— 
Captain  Ron  sails  from  Woolwich,  England,  in  a  steamboat,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north-west  passage. 


XVI.  from  the  fYtach  Revolution  0/I8M. 

The  ultra  party  in  Europe  seem,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  to  be  fast  increas- 
ing in  power  over  the  liberals. — George  IV,  king  of  Great  Britain,  dies;  Wil- 
liam IV  succeeds. — In  March,  the  address  of  the  331  deputies  to  Charles 
X. — In  France,  priests  and  ultras  firmly  united.  French  expedition 
against  Algiers;  the  city  taken,  July  S.  July  25,  the  three  fatal  ordinance* 
are  issued,  to  overthrow  the  charter.  A  amp  tPitat  violently  demanded  by 
the  ultras.  Glorious  resistance  of  the  Parisian*.  Charter  amended,  and  Louis 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  declared  king ;  August  9,  he  take*  the  oath.  National 
guards  reestablished. — The  Belgians  rise  against  the  Dutch  in  August,  and  af- 
ter bloody  contests  declare  Belgium  independent,  October  4. — Insurrection  at 
Brunswick  against  the  brutal  duke,  in  September;  after  the  diet  bad  called 
Upon  him  in  vain  to  rule  according  to  law,  and  Saxon  troops  bod  marched  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  diet.  He  is  driven  away,  and  his  brother  takes  the  gov- 
ernment. Iu  September,  the  Saxons  force  the  bigoted  king  Anthony  to  de- 
clare prince  Frederic,  son  of  his  brother  Maximilian  (who  renounces  his  right 
of  succession),  co-regent,  and  to  make  salutary  reforms,  (Prince  Frederic  n 
Protestant.) — In  November,  Wellington's  administration  overthrown,  and  earl 
Grey's  formed ;  Brougham,  lord  chancellor.  England  and  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
great  disturbance. — In  November,  revolution  in  Warsaw ;  Constantino  flies. — Id 
October,  disturbances  in  Switzerland,  against  the  aristocratic  government* ;  in 
November,  the  Jesuits  are  expelled  from  Friburg,  and  in  many  cantons  the  peo- 
ple rise, and  demand  a  more  democratic  government.  -Tbe  Spanish  constitution^ 
busts,  in  September,  attempt  to  enter  Spain,  under  Minft,  but  are  defeated ;  se- 
vere laws  agaiust  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  April,  the  Salic  law  was  abolished; 
and  in  the  autumn,  an  Infanta  was  bom  to  the  king. — December  15,  tbe  trial  of 
the  four  ministers  of  Charles  X  ( Poliguac,  Peyronnet,  Chan  telauze  and  Gnomon 
de  Ranvilie)  began.  The  ministers  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  Polignac  to  civil  death. — In  February,  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  is 
elected  sovereign  prince  of  Greece ;  he  accepts,  but  afterwards  refuse*— In 
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January,  Vu^niaadopts  a  nw  constitution.  In  January,  Bolivar  lays  down  hia 
authority  as  supreme  chief. — Violent  earthquakes  in  Central  America.  A  rev- 
olution, headed  by  general  Urdaneta,  M  Bogota.  Guatimala  almost  destroyed 
San  earthquake.  Masquers  chosen  president  of  Colombia.  A  treaty  aim- 
between  the  U.  States  and  Turkey,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Black  sea. 
General  Floras  declares  the  south  pan  of  CoSombis  independent  in  May.  Gen- 
eral Sucre  osecH-unnted.  Civil  war  at  Monte  Video  ends.  A  revolution  against 
the  government  at  Bogota ;  a  battle  in  which  the  insurgents  are  victorious. 
Pope  Pius  VIII  dies,  December  7th.  Bolivar  dies,  December  17tb.— Persia 
convulsed  by  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  snab, 


Hmtbiokes.  During  a  dreadful  peso-  and  dangerous  parties  were  caused  by 
lence  in  Rome,  B.  C.  353,  after  various  their  public  reception,  that  they  were  not 
means  bad  been  ineffectually  used  for  an-  only,  several  rimes  under  the  emperors, 
pewringtiiegods,itwaspropoeed  to  exhibit  forbidden  to  appear  publicly  upon  the 
stage-plays,  which,  in  all  antiquity,  had  a  stage,  and  limited  to  private  repreeenta- 
rehgious  and  solemn  signification.  In  dons,  but  they  were  even  repeatedly  ex- 
Rome,  they  had  not,  at  that  time,  become  pelled  (for  instance,  under  Nero)  from  the 
usual ;  the  only  amusements  of  the  war-  city,  and  were  restrained  by  '  various 
like  Romans  having  been  the  games  of  the  laws. 

rin-iis,  races,  and  other  contests.  They  HiTi,GinesPerezde,  was  born  in  Mur- 
therefore  obtained  from  the  Etruscans  cia.  He  wrote  a  work  with  the  following 
(from  whom  they  borrowed  many  relig-  title — Hittona  de  lot  Vandoi  dt  lot  Zwra 
ious  rites)  dancers,  who  performed  their  y  Ahtnctrragts,  CabaBtrot  Afdros  de  Grt- 
mimic  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tibin,  on  nada;  dt  las  doilet  Gverrai  que  hubo  m 
stages  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  Ro-  ella,  y  BataUat  pariitvlarti  que  kubo  en  la 
man  youth,  delighted  with  this  new  spec-  Ftsja  entre  Moras  y  Chriitianoi,  haila  que 
tacle,  imitated  them,  and  recited,  at  the  el  Rey  ]).■  Ftrnando  V  tagand.  Sacadade 
same  time,  ludicrous  verses.  Tltia  new  un  Ltiro  Jtrabtgo,  cum  Jtatar  de  Vxslafui 
kindof  exhibition  wascultivated  by  native  un  Mora,  liamado  Ebbtn  Hamm,  Natural 
Romans,  to  whom  the  name  histrianu  de  Grenada;  y  tnutuada  en  Cattttlano 
was  given  (from  an  Etruscan  word  which  pnr  (lint!  Pent  de  HUa.  It  is  now  gen- 
signifies  a  dancer  or  ttage- player).  They  erally  conceded,  that  mis  work  is  not  a 
now  recited  comic  poems  (satvriz,  satires),  translation.  It  has  been  attacked  on  ac- 
accompauied  with  action  and  music.  But  count  of  the  romantic  stories  it  contains ; 
the  declamation  was  afterwards  separated  but  it  remains  popular,  and  furnished  Fk>- 
from  the  action.  Livius  Androiiictta,  who  rian  most  of  the  materials  for  his  Goniahe 
composed  the  first  regular  comedies  from  de  Cordouc. 
these  satires  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  that  Hive.  (See  Bee.) 
ward),  about  240  If.  C,  and,  as  was  then  Ho  (river,  tonal) ;  a  Chinese  word 
usual,  acted  them  himee'C  first  introduced  Hoang-Ho  (yellow  river) ;  Yv-Ho  ' 
the  custom  of  having  the  recitation  per-  canal), 
formed  by  another  person,  while  the  Aw-  Hobait  Town;  the  capital  of  Van  Die- 
trio  endeavored  to  represent  the  action,  men's  Land;  on  the  south  side  of  the 
In  the  dialogue,  however,  the  kutrio  was  island,  in  Buckingham  county ;  Int.  42" 
obliged  to  speak  also.  From  this  lime,  Aw-  54'  8.;  Ion.  147°  22"  E.)  on  the  right 
trio  Decame  synonymous  with  pantomime,  bank  of  the  Derwent,  12  miles  above  in 
that  is,  an  artist  who  merely  acts  in  dumb  entrance  into  Sullivan's  cove.  It  has  a 
show;  but  the  mime  was  often  a  mere  in-  picturesque  situation  at  the  mot  of  Table 
teriude  mixed  with  dancing.  This  is  or  Wellington  mountain,  which  is  upwards 
Lrvy*s  account  (vti,  2).  The  actors,  prop-  of  4000  feet  high.  The  town  is  exteo- 
erly  speaking,  that  is,  those  who  recited  Hive,  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  11  streets, 
the  words,  were  distinguished  from  the  a  church,  a  government-house,  a  jail,  ber- 
hutrionet.  Their  art  became  so  popular,  racks,  and  several  handsome  brick  houses, 
that  the  greatest  men,  particularly  the  ore-  though  most  of 'the  houses  are  of  wood, 
tors,  took  lessons  from  them.  But  in  later  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate.  It 
times,  lice ntiousneae  increased  so  much  iu  is  the  chief  town  of  an  English  settlement 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  their  immoral  on  the  Derwent,  which  contained,  in  1818, 
representations,  and  so  many  disturbances  2804  inhabitants,  of  whom  1348  were  con- 
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victa ;  in  1839,  5700.  There  were,  in  singular  notions  relative  to  the  mural  and 
1829,  four  newspapers  published  in  tins  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  species. 
place,  and  a  quarterly  pamphlet  called,  After  the  restoration,  Hoboes  was  favor 
Austral- Asiatic  Review.  (Bee  Diantn'i  ably  received  by  the  king,  who  promised 
Land,  Van.) — See  the  Hobart  TovmJUma-  him  his  protection,  and  settled  on  him  a 
nock.  pousion  of  £100  a  year  out  of  his  privy 
Hobbes,  Thomas ;  a  celebrated  moral  purse.  He  was  visited  by  Cosmo  de  Me- 
ant! political  writer  and  pliilosopher  of  the  did,  then  prince,  and  afterwards  duke  of 
17th  century.  He  was  bom  April  5, 1583,  Tuscany,  and  byother  foreigners  of  dis- 
wilhin  the  borough  of  Malmesbury  in  tinction.  In  1H66,  his  Leviathan  was  cen- 
Wiltahire.  In  1603,  he  became  a  student  sured  in  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
of  Magdalen  ball,  Oxford.  In  1610,  he  duced  into  the  house  of  commons,  to  pro- 
set  out  on  a  tour  with  the  eon  of  lord  vide  for  the  punishment  of  atheism  and 
Hardwicke  (afterwardnearlof  Devonshire},  profanenees,  which  gave  him  great  unea- 
through  France  and  Italy ;  and,  after  his  sinese.  On  this  occasion  he  composed  a 
return  to  England,  he  resided  several  learned  and  ingenious  work,  entitled  a 
years  in  the  Devonshire  family,  as  secre-  Historical  Narration  concerning  Heresy 
tary  to  lord  Hardwicke.  During  this  pe-  and  the  Punishment  thereof,  to  show  that 
riod,  Hobbes  became  acquainted  with  he  was  not  legally  chargeable  with  heresy 
lord  Bacon  {some  of  whose  works  he  in  writing  and  publishing  his  Leviathan, 
translated  into  Latin),  lord  Herbert  of  Among  the  principal  literary  labors  of  Ills' 
Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  first  later  yean,  were  translations  of  Homer's 
performance  which  he  published  was  a  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  verse,  which  passed 
translation  of  the  history  of  Thucydidee.  through  three  editions  within  ten  yearn, 
On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  continent,  he  though  utterly  destitute  of  poetical  merit, 
became  acquainted  with  Gassendi,  at  Paris,  His  Dtcameron  Phpsiotogicunt,  or  Ten  Di- 
und  Galileo,  at  Pisa.  In  1637,  he  returned  alogues  of  Natural  Philosophy,  was  pub- 
to  England,  and  tended  much  at  Chats-  lished  in  1678 ;  as  was  also  a  Dialogue 
worth  till  1641,  when,  alarmed  at  the  prob-  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Student  of 
ability  of  political  commotions,  he  went  '  the  Common  Law  of  England ;  and,  in 
to  Paris.  He  staid  abroad  some  years,  1679,  he  consigned  to  the  core  of  a  book 
and,  during  that  time,  published  most  of  seller,  his  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the 
his  works.  In  1643  first  appeared  his  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  which  did 
treatise  Dc  Cive,  afterwards  published  in  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Tbat  event 
England,  with  the  title  of  Philosophical  took  place  Dec  4,  1679,  at  Hardwicke,  a 
Rudiments  concerning  Government  and  seat  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  Derby- 
Society,  or  a.  Dissertation  concerning  Man  shire.  Pew  authors  have  encountered 
in  his  several  Habitudes  and  Respects  as  a    more  opposition  than  the  philosopher  of 


Member  of  Society,  first  Secular,  and  then     Malmesbury.     The  imputation   of  i 

His  writings  on  the  mathematics     ligion  was  brought  against  himby  his  bte- 
:  important.     Yet   he    was  em-    rary  antagonists,  and  the  charge  has  been 


ployed  to  teach  prince  Charles  (afterwords  renewed  e 
Charles  II)  the  elements  of  mathematical  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  atheism ; 
philosophy.  In  1G50  was  published,  in  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  few 
London,  e  small  treatise  by  Hobbes,  en-  persons  whose  works,  owing  to  the  en- 
titled Human  Nature ;  and  another,  De  inordinary  abilities  of  the  writer,  and  the 
Carport  Politico,  or  Elements  of  the  Law.  singularity  of  his  notions,  the  dogmatical 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered,  and 
his  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form  and  the  agreeablenese  of  the  style,  have  had 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  ecclesiastical  more  influence  in  spreading  infidelity  and 
and  civil  (printed  in  London,  1651,  folio),  irreligion,  though  none  of  them  are  direct 
This  greatly  alarmed  the  ecclesiastics  of  ly  levelled  against  revealed  religion.  The 
those  days,  and  drew  on  the  author  much  merit  of  Hobbes  consists  in  having  sue- 
literary  hostility.  Returning  to  England,  cessfully  applied  the  inductive  method  of 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Devonshire  reasooing,  recommended  by  Bacon,  to  the 
family,  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  investigation  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
of  his  life.     He  continued  to  employ  his  his  search  after  truth,  he  is  startled  by  no 

Kn  on  philosophical  topics;  and,  in  1654,  consequences  to  which  the  inquiry  may 

published  a  Letter  upon  Liberty  and  lead,   nis  object  being  to  ascertain   the 

Necessity.     In  1658  appeared  his  Disser-  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  show 

ration  on  Man,  which  completed  his  phil-  where  the  imperfection  of  human  intellect 

Mophical  system,  a  work  containing  some  renders  our  creed  a  matter  of  conventional 
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authority.  He  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  Svo.V  This  work  gives  a  good  account 
but  asserts  that  incorporeal  substances  are  of  UM  transactions  of  the  hundred  days 
nonentities.  Religion,  he  says,  originated  which  passed  between  the  landing  of  Na- 
from  the  fear  of  power  invisible,  imagined  poleon  and  hia  last  abdication.  Mr.  Hob- 
by the  mind  of  man.  He  also  asserts  the  house  lias  also  published  a  volume  ilius 
materialityaudmonaliTroftbehumaDSOuI,  trative  of  lord  Byron's  Cbilde  Harold. 
or.  rather  tread  the  distinction  between  A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  the  latter 
soul  and  body  as  an  error.  '  He  states  the  end  of  1819,  contained  a  severe  attack  on 
Pentateuch,  and  other  sacred  histories  of  the  house  of  commons.  This  was  con- 
the  Jews,  to  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  stnied  into  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the 
Ezra,  and  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  author  was  committed  to  Newgale,  where 
were  not  received  by  the  church  as  of  di-  he  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  the  par- 
vine  authority  till  the  settlement  of  the.  lianient.  The  people  warmly  espoused  his 
canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  cause,  and  so  popular  did  be  become,  that 
364.  Both  with  respect  to  religion  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives 
government,  he  ascribes  great  weight  to  of  Westminster,  in  spite  of  the  combined 
the  will  of  the  civil  magistrate.  And  his  influence  of  the  whig  party  and  of  the 
sentiments  on  this  point,  together  with  his  administration.  He  has  proved  himself  to 
doctrine  that  a  state  of  nature  must  be  a  be  an  able  speaker. 

state  of  perpetual  hostility,  in  which  brute  Hobsob'sCboice;  a  vulgar,  proverbial 

force  must  supersede  law  and  every  other  expression,  denoting  without  on  alternative. 

principle  of  action,  have  perhaps   been  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 

most  generally  objected  to.     Yet  his  claim  name  of  aperton  who  let  hones  at  Cam- 

of  obedience  to  existing  authorities  is  qual-  bridge  in  England,  and  obliged  every  cus- 

ified  by  the  assertion,  that  it  is  no  longer  tomer  to  take,  in  his  turn,  the  horse  which 

due  than  while  they  can  afford  protection  stood  next  the  door. 

to  the  subject.     He  says  expressly,  "  Obli-  Hoc  he,  Lazarus,  general  in  the  French 

gatio  cttmtm  trga  turn  qui  Hamnam  kabet  revolutionary    war,    was    bom   1764,  at 

pofettatem,  tandem  nee  dttUiw  permanere  MontreuU,  near  Versailles,  where  his  fa- 

mteiUgituT,  truant  mtmtt  potentia  cvatt  pro-  tlier  was  the  keeper  of  the  king's  bounds; 

Ugenai."    The  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  so  became,  when  14  years  old,  a  groom  in 

depteciated   among   his  contemporaries,  the  king's  stables.    He,  took  service  in  the 

hss  been  more  or  less  adapted  by  Locke,  regiment  of  French  guards  when  16  years 

Hartley,  Hume  and  Priestley.  His  writings  old.     In  the  day  time,  he  mounted  guard 

are  distinguished  for  acuteness,  but  con-  for  others,  or  did  their  work;  in  order  to 

tain   many  paradoxes.      Of  his  several  gain  something  to  buy  books,  which  be 

opponents,  we  only  mention,  among  the  read  during  the  night.     At  the  beginning 

moderns,  Feuerbacb,  who  wrote,  in  oppo-  of  the  revolution,  he  immediately  joined 

anion  to  hi*  system,  his  Jhdi-Hobbu  (F.r-  the  party  of  the  people  {became  a  member 

langen,  1798).     Hobbes  was  honest,  kind,  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris;  distinguish- 

moderate,  communicative,  and  of  unre-  ed  himself  by  zeal  and  intelligence;  be- 

taxing  application.  came,  in  1793,  lieutenant ;  and  studied  mili- 

Hobbotjse,  John  Cam,  esquire,   was  tary  science  with  great  diligence.     During 

educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  the  siege  of  Tbionville,  he  gave  proofs  of 

He  soon  after  went  on  his  travels,  in  part  intrepidity  and  great  military  acquirements, 

of  which  be  was  accompanied   by  lord  and  became  aid-de-carnp  of  general  Leve- 

Byron,  with  whom  he  visited  Greece,  and  neur,  with  whom,  after  the  battle  of  Neer- 

sorae  other  European   provinces  of  the  winden  and  the  defection  of  Dumouriez, 

Turkish  empire.     In  1809,  while  of  Trin-  he  returned  to  Paris.    Hia  plan  of  ope- 

ity  college,  he  published  Imitations  and  rations  met  the  approbation  of  the  com 

lYanslatienafromtheAncientandModan)  rrrittee  of  public  safety,  and  he  was  sent, 

"■'    '•■■"  .         .           .1    .}  defend  Dunkirk. 
J  his  addresses  and 

I  Byron's  early  poems.     On  his  re-  his  example,  repulsed  every  attack  of  the 

n  from  his  tour,  be  gave  to  the  public  English,  and  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 

Borne  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Albania  general  of  brigade  and  division.     He  was 

and  other  Provinces  of  the  Turkish  Em-  not  yet  34  years  old,  when  he  received 

pire  (4ta,  1819V      When   Napoleon   re-  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 

turned  from  Elba,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  in  The  army  was  raw  and  inexperienced,  but 

France,  and  published  the  Substance  of  his  military  spirit  immediately  gave  ani- 

some  Letters  written  by  en  Englishman  maoon   to  the  whole.    His  plan  was  to 

during  the  last  Reign  of  Napoleon  (3  vote,  drive  the  enemy  from  Alsace;  bat  ha  bad 
32. 
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Classics,   together  with   Original   Poems  as  adjutant-general,  to  defe 

(9vo.y    This  volume  contains,  also,  some  Hoche  inspired  all  by  his  a 

of  lord  Byron's  early  poems.     On  his  re-  his  example,  repulsed  every  i 
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the  most  experienced  troops  of  all  Europe,  into  his  bands;  quiet  was  restored  in  die 
under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  opposed  to  Vendee;  and  Hoche  marched  towards 
him.  In  vain  did  he  assault,  lor  three  Aniouand  Brittany.  Here  he  was  equally 
days,  the  iinee  of  Kaieerslnutem ;  he  was  skilful  and  fortunate,  and  succeeded  in 
obliged  to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  establishing  tranquillity.  July  16,  1796, 
He  then  directed  his.  efforts  against  the  the  directory  declared  that  Hoche  and 
Austrians  on  the  Lower  Rhine ;  crossed  his  army  had  deserved  well  of  their 
the  Vosges,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  country.  Hoche  now  conceived  the  plan 
and  roods;  defeated  general  Wurmsur  at  of  exciting  civil  war  in  England,  aa  Eng- 
Weissemburg,  December  36 ;  delivered  land  bad  so  long  maintained  the  civil  war 
Landau;  took  Gemiersheim,  Spire, Worms,  in  France,  and  separating  Ireland  from 
&c. ;  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Al-  Great  Britain.  After  having  overcome 
suet.  His  frankness  displeased  the  dep-  all  the  obstacles  which  were  in  the  way 
uty  St.  Just,  by  whose  means  he  was  of  such  an  expedition,  he  Bet  sail,  Decent- 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent  as  a  ber  15,  from  Brest ;  but  a  storm  dispersed 
Kisoner  to  Paris.  The  revolution  of  the  the  fleet ;  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
h  Thermtdor  saved  him  from  the  guillo-  coast  of  the  enemy;  anil  the  plan  fi 
tine.  In  1795,  he  was  employed  against  After  his  return, he  received  thecomr, 
the  royalists  in  the  west,  in  which  capacity  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuae. 
be  displayed  great  ability,  both  as  a  gen-  He  opened  the  campaign  of  1797,  by  m 
era!  aud  as  a  statesman,  exerting  himself  bold  passage  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  lace 
to  pacify  end  not  to  destroy ;  and  his  ef-  of  the  enemy.  In  four  days,  he  had 
ions  were  crowned  with  unexpected  sue-  marched  with  his  army  35  leagues,  had 
cess.  The  new  committee  of  public  been  victorious  in  tliree  battles  and  five, 
safety  intrusted  him  with  the  command  skirmishes,  and  taken  Wetzlar ;  there  the 
of  the  armies  which  occupied  all  the  news  of  the  armistice,  concluded  in  Italy, 
country  from  the  Sorome  to  the  Loire,  stopped  him  in  the  path  of  victory.  After 
and  he  now  expected,  by  vigorous  mess-  having  declared  himself  ready  to  lend  his 
urea,  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity  ;  support  to  the  directory,  in  the  internal 
but  the  partial  treaties,  concluded  by  struggle  in  France,  he  suddenly  died, 
the  commiteioners  of  the  convention  Sept  15,  1797,  in  Wetzlar,  it  was  sup- 
with  the  insurgents  frustrated  his  plans,  posed  at  the  time,  of  poison,  but  this  has 
When  hostilities  were  renewed,  and  the  never  been  proaed.  Hoche  was  bom  for 
emigrants  landed  at  Quiberon  (June,  a  soldier,  [  roudond  ambitious  like  Ctesar, 
1795),  he  collected  his  scattered  troops,  but  often,  also,  great  and  magnanimous 
and    marched    against  them  with  great  like  him. 

promptness  and  decision.     He  determined  Hocbheih;  a  considerable  village  and 

upon  the  assault  of  fort  PenthMvre  against  bajliwic  of  Nassau,  16  miles  from  Frank- 

tbe  views  of  the  council  of  war.     The  fort  on  the  Maine.     The  famous  Hoch- 

fort  was  taken ;  the  royalists  were  driven  heimcr  or  Hock  wine,  which  surpasses  the 

into  the  sea  and  forced  to  surrender.    He  other  Rhenish  wines  in  spirit  and  softness, 

then   wrote  to  the   committee  of  public  is  made  here.    The  English  name  Hock 

safety,  to  request  that  all  the  prisoners  ex-  is  a  corruption  of  Hochhriiner,  and  is  often 

cept  the  leaders  might  be  spared ;  but  the  applied  to  all  Rhenish  wines. 

committee  ordered  them  all  to  In:  executed.  Hochx.ib.cb,  orHomiacH ;  a  village  in 

Hoche,  indignant  at  this,  put  the  com-  Upper  Luanda,  not  far  from  Bautzen  (q.  v.), 

mand  of  Morbihan  into  the  hands  of  gen-  rendered  remarkable  by  the  battle  of  Oct 

era!  Lemoine,  and  marched,  with  his  re-  14, 1756,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in  which 

maining  troops,  against  St.  Malo.    When  Frederic  the  Great  was  surprised  by  mar- 

the  directory   took  the  reins   of  govern-  shal  Daun  and  defeated, 

ment,  Hoche  received  the  command  of  Hochstadt.     (See  Blenhtva.) 

the  armies  of  the   west,   with   plenary  Hock.    (See  Hochheim.) 

Swots,  for   the  subjection  of  Vendee.  HocSHOCKniaf;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which 

i  labored  principally  to  crush  Charette,  rises  in  Fairfield  county,  and  runs  into  die 

the  ablest  and  most  zealous  of  the  Vendean  Ohio  at  Troy,  25  miles  below  Marietta, 

chiefs.    Hoche  took  possession  of  all  the  Near  its  source,  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Lan- 

military  points  of  the  Vendee  ;  inspired  caster,  there  is  a  romantic  cascade ;  tha 

the  people  of  the  country  with  confidence  water  falls  over  a  stratum  of  rock  upwards 

by  the  severe  disciplinewhich  he  kept  in  his  of  40  feet  in  perpendicular  height    9S 

army;  flattered  the  priests;  weakened  and  miles  below,  there  is  another  pet] 

divided  the  royalists,  and  defeated  them  W  fall  of  seven  feet     Except  tL_  .__ 

every  where.     Charette  and  Stofflet  fell  motion  at  the  lower  falls  and  other  paaoss 
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by  mill  dams,  this  river  is  navigable  lor  vanced  on  the  Bavarian  artillery  with  hay 
large  boats  70  miles.  parts,  and  attacked  the  cavalry  with  pitch- 
Hocus  Poena;  a  cant  term,  of  tracer-  forks,  flails  mid  clubs.  They  rolled  trunks 
tain  etymology,  applied  to  a  juggle  or  of  trees  and  rocks  down  upon  their  enc- 
cheat.  Doctor  TilJutson  derives  it  from  mica,  and  made  cannon  of  wood  with  iron 
the  form  of  consecrating  the  sacramental  hoops.  Women  and  children  were  seen  ■ 
bread  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church— Aoc  fighting,  or  loading  the  rifles  of  the  men. 
est  corpus.  Junius  derives  it  from  the  Northern  and  Middle  Tyrol  haying  been 
Welsh  hotted  (a  cheat)  and  poke  or  poeus  freed  from  the  Bavarians,  Hofer  advanced 
(a  bag),  the  jugglers  using  a  bag  for  con-  with  Hormayr  into  the  Southern,  from 
veyance.  which  Baragusy  d'Hilliera  was  driven  out 
■  HontTZ,  Albert  Joseph,  count  of ;  with  great  loss.  Meanwhile  the  French, 
known  for  his  rare  talent  of  changing  after  die  victory  of  Eckmuhl  ami  Ratisbon, 
every  tiling  around  him  into  instruments  had  advanced  towards  Vienna.  The  Ba- 
of  pleasure.  He  was  bom  1706.  and  varians  now  invaded  Tyrol  with  great 
married  the  widow  of  George  William,  devastation.  On  the  day  of  the  surrender 
margrave  of  Bayreuth.  He  resided  on  of  Vienna,  general  Chosteler  (q.  v.)  suf- 
his  estate  in  Moravia,  and  converted  bis  fered  a  defeat  near  Morgel.  He  retreated 
peasants  into  dancers,  singers,  actors,  ran-  to  the  central  position  of  the  Brenner, 
eiciaus,  &c  There  were  4000  fountains  and  fought  bis  way  through  the  enemy, 
in  his  garden.  Every  thing  about  it  was  leaving  general  Buol  with  a  small  corps 
converted  into  an  ornament.  The  village  for  the  defence  of  Tyrol.  Hofer  now 
of  Roswakl  was  often  celebrated  in  song,  appeared  upon  the  Brenner,  and  became 
particularly  in  an  epistle  of  Frederic  II  the  idol  of  the  Tyrolean.  Two  bottles, 
(7th  vol.  (Euan*  Pattkwttet).  Hoditz  died  fought  on  the  35th  and  39th  of  May,  1809, 
1778.  near  the  Isel  mountain,  in  Bight  of  the  city 
Hoest,  Jens  Kragh.  (See  HM.)  of  Innspruck,  forced  the  Bavarians  again 
Hof  (amrt,  and  farm) ;  a  German  word,  to  leave  Tyrol.  At  the  beginning  of  June, 
which  appears  in  very  many  geographical  Hofer  and  his  band  took  part  in  the  relief 
names,  as  Frautnhqf,  Hofheim.  of  count  Leiningcn,  who  was  besieged  in 
Hofer,  Andrew,  commander  of  the  Trent.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  joining 
Tyrulese  in  the  insurrection  of  1609,  dur-  the  regular  troops,  who  were  to  take  pos- 
ing the  war  between  Austria  and  France,  session  of  Klagenfurt,  and  to  restore  to  the 
was  born,  in  1767,  in  the  inn  of  St  Leo-  closely-blockaded  and  suffering  Tyrol  a 
nard  in  Passeyr,  called  the  inn  on  Ike  Sand,  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
and  carried  on  a  trade  to  Italy  in  wine  imperial  states,  when  the  battle  of  Wa- 
and  horses.  In  1796,  when  the  war  ap-  gram  was  succeeded  by  the  armistice  of 
proaehed  Tyrol,  he  led  a  rifle  compa-  Znaim  (July  12),  the  terms  of  which 
nv  from  his  own  country  against  the  required  that  the  Austrians  should  alum 
French  on  lake  Guarda.  After  the  peace  don  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg  to  the  ven- 
of  LuneviUe,  the  militia  of  Tyrol  was  or-  geance  of  the  enemy.  In  consequence 
ganized,  on  which  occasion  Hofer  dis-  of  this,  the  wildest  commotions  arose 
played  great  zeaL  In  1808,  a  rupture  amoog  the  forsaken  people.  Some  of  the 
between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Cloud  and  most  furious  wished  to  retain  by  force 
Vienna  appearing  unavoidable,  in  con  Be-  general  Buol  and  Hormayr ;  to  seize  the 
quence  of  events  m  Spain,  much  agitation  cannon  and  ammunition ;  to  disarm  those 
took  place  in  Tyrol ;  private  messengers  who  would  not  join  them ;  and  to  murder 
went  to  Vienna,  among  whom  was  An-  the  prisoners.  But  the  greatest  part  of 
drew  Hofer,  and  laid  before  the  arch-duke  tbe  mischief  was  prevented.  The  troops 
John,  commander  of  tbe  army  of  Austria  withdrew,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
Proper,  the  wishes  of  tbe  mountaineers,  the  truce.  Hofer  concealed  himself  in  a 
By  hie  command,  tbe  baron  of  Hormayr  cave,  in  the  valley  of  the  Passeyr.  But 
(q- v.)  formed  the  plan  for  an  insurrection,  the  enemy,  who  bad  already  penetrated  the 
and  for  the  occupation  of  those  mountains,  Tyrol,  suffered,  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  of 
tbe  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Every  August,  1809,  repeated  attacks  from  the 
thing  prospered.  Between  the  11th  and  armed  populace.  Then  Hofer  issued  from 
13th  of  April,  1809,  almost  the  whole  bis  retreat,  and  appeared  as  the  chief  leader 
country  was  conquered,  and  6000  of  the  of  the  Tyrolese.  The  second  battle  of 
best  troops  of  Bavaria  were  made  pris-  mount  Isel  (August  13)  compelled  tbe 
oners  by  the  peasants.  April  13,  Hofer  marshal  duke  of  Dantzic  to  evacuate 
forced  abottahonof  Bavarians  in  the  plain  Tyrol.  Hofer  now  carried  on  the  mil- 
of  Stertzing  to  surrender.     His  people  ad-  itary  and  civil  administration,  under  the 
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Among;  other  things,   be  coined   money  and  irriisbility  of  the  solids  as  the  basis  of 

with  bis  image.    The  people,  continually  hia  system,  end  the  corruption  of  the  hu- 

deceived     by    the     most     contradictory  mora  as  a  principle  of  irritation.     Ilia  ideas 

minors,  gave,  for  a  long  time,  but  little  ere  developed  in  the   following  works: 

credit  to  the  report  of  the  peace.     Several  On  the  Sensibility  and  Irritability  of  Dis- 

corps  of  the  enemy  had  already  entered  eased  Paris ;  On  the  Scurvy  and  Syphilis ; 

the    Tyroleaa    mountains.      The    people  On  the   medicinal  Virtues  of  Mercury; 

were  prepared   for  desperate   resistance,  s  Treatise  on  the  Small-Fox  (3  voK,8vi>.J; 

when  Hofer  (1st,  5th  and  8th  of  November)  the  Magnetist  (Frankfort,  1787,  4to.).     He 

declared   his  submission  to   the   viceroy  also  published  a  number  of  Latin  dissert*-, 

Eugene,  and  to  the  commander-  in  -chief  tions,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  College  of 

of  the  Bavarians.    In  the  middle  of  No-  Medicine  at  Munster. 
vember,  misled  by  the  false  reports  of        Ilornunnfrederic,  the  most  celebrated 

some  of  the  insurgents,  he  commenced  mdividualofanainenndfamiiydistinguish- 

hostiliries  anew,  and  thus  forfeited  the  edintheannabof medicine, waabom  1660; 

protection  of  the  amnesty.    He  then  re-  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father 

mained  concealed   in  an  Alpine  hut,  iu  was  an  eminent  physician.     He  studied 

Paascyr,  amidst  snow  and  ice.     Foralong  medicine  at  Jena,  under  professor  Wede- 

time,  neither  the  golden  promises  nor  the  lius.    In  1680;  he  attended  the  chemical 

threats  of  the  French  general  could  induce  lectures  of  Caspar  Cramer,  at  Erfurt,  and, 

anyone  in  these  mountains  to  betray  his  returning  to  Jena,  took  die  degreeofM.  D. 

place  of  concealment.    At  last  a  priest,  in  1681.    He  then  gave  lectures  at  Jena, 

named  Donay,  formerly  a  confidant  of  and  afterwards  practised  as  physician  at 

Hofer,  and  who  had  been  despatched  by  Minden.    He  removed  to  Halberstadt  in 

him  with  his  submission  to  the  viceroy  at  1688,  to  settle  there  as  public  physician ; 

Villach,  but  bad  afterwards  been  offended  at  which  period  he  published  a  treatise 

by  him,  communicated  to  general  Ban-  Dt  insuAtaenfia  Addi  d  yiicidL    On  the 

guay  d'Hilliera  the  name  of  the  man  who  establishment  of  the  university  of  Halle, 

carried  food  to  Hofer  and  his  family.    This  Hoffmann,  in  16113,  was  appointed  primary 

man  was  prevailed  on,  partly  by  promises,  professor  of  medicine  and  natural  philoso- 

partly  by  menaces  of  death,  to  serve  as  a  phy.    He  improved  the  spirit  of  medical 

Slide  to  the  troops.  They  discovered  education,  promoting  among  the  students 
offer  Jan.  20,  1810,  and  carried  him  to  of  the  university  a  disposition  for  inquiry 
Mantua,  where  a  court-martial  was  held,  highly  favorable  to  the  progress  of  knowf- 
Hofer  was  shot,  February  20,  at  Mantua,  edge.  In  1718,  he  commenced  the  publi- 
He  met  hie  death  with  firmness.  The  cation  of  a  work  entitled  Systema  Mmeaut 
family  of  Hofer  was  indemnified  for  the  rahonsju,  which  was  received  with  g, 
loss  of  their  property  by  the  emperor  of  approbation  by  the  faculty  in  dinw 
Austria,  hi  1819,  and  hii  son  ennobled. —  ports  of  Europe,  In  this  system  of  modi- 
See  the  HtMtory  of  Jndrau  Hofer  (Leipsic,  cine,  he  exhibits  his  peculiar  theoretical 
1817L  A  life  of  Hofer,  which  wee  pub-  opinions,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the 
fished  at  Innepruck,  was  prohibited  by  doctrine  of  atony  and  spasm,  afterwards 
Austria  in  1814.  His  body,  however,  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  medical  hypotb- 
now  buried  at  Innspruck,  in  the  splendid  eeie  by  doctor  John  Brown.  Much  of  the 
cathedral  of  the  place,  in  consequence  of  humoral  pathology  was  retained  by  Hoff- 
the  general  wish  of  the  people.  menu,  whose  speculations  are  chiefly  im- 
HorrManif,  Christopher  Lewis,  a  Ger-  portant  as  bavins  given  an  impulse  to  fu- 
man  physician  and  medical  writer  of  the  ture  inquiries.  He  made  a  useful  collec- 
last  century,  was  bom  at  Rheda,  in  West-  tion  of  the  most  important  eases  which 
phalia,  in  1731;  and  after  having  been  occurred  to  him  in  hia  practice  as  a  physi- 
physician  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  and  dan,  and  published  them  under  the  thle 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  he,  in  1767,  ac-  of  Medicina  Conruttatoria.  After  a  long 
10  situation  with  the  elector  life  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine. 


cepted 
ofMaj 


Mayence.    That  prince  gave  him  the    he  died  at  Halle,  in  1743.    His  works 
of medkini       "'  ....-.-...      .  .. 


direction  of  the  college  of  medicine  in  that  were  collected  after  his  death,  at  Geneva, 

city.    On  the  suppression  of  the  electorate,  1748 — 1754,  in  nine  volumes,  folio, 

he  removed  to  the  small  town  of  Eltviel,  Horrmnm,  Ernest  Theodore  Amadous, 

on  the  Rhine,  where  he  died  in  1807.     He  or,  properly,  Ernest  Theodore  William, 

distinguished    himself  aa  a  professional  an  original   novelist,  was   born  at   Ko- 

writer,  by  forming  a  new  system  of  medi-  nigsberg,  in  East  Prussia,  Jan.  34, 1776, 
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where  he  studied   law.     He  afterwards  study  of  subjects  of  natural  history,  prin- 

held  a  judicialnppointmentinBerlin.     He  cipally  in  the  deportment  of  botany,  and 

was  appointed,  in  1800,  assessor  in  the  discovered  several  hundred  new  species 

government  of  Posen  ;  in  1802,  counsellor  of  plants.     After  Link's  departure,  in  1799, 

m   the   government  of  Flozk  ;    and,  in  the  count  remained  till  1801  in  Portugal, 

1803,  proceeded  in  the  same  official  char-  and    discovered   many   unknown    plants 

acter  to   Warsaw.     The  invasion  of  the  and  rare  insects.     He  likewise  procured 

French,  in  1806,  finished  hts  career  in  that  for  his  assistant  (F.  W.  Sieber}  permission 

city.  Without  prospects  in  hie  native  coun-  to  make  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  for  the  pur 

try,  and  without  property,  he  employed  his  pose   of  making  collections.      After  his 

musical  knowledge  as  a  means  of  support  return,  he  labored  in  Brunswick  till  1804, 

for  several  years.    In  1816,  he  was  reinstat-  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  collection 

ed  as  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judicature  there.     He  afterward*  undertook,  in  Ber- 

of  Berlin,  where  be  died  July  24, 1833.  lin,   his   Flore  Portugaist,  for  which  be 

From  his  youth,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  himself  prepared  and  superintended  every 

hours  to  the  study  of  music.     Among  his  thing— paper,  printing,  drawing,  engrav- 

works  are  the  Phanlatiut&tkm  tn  CalloPi  ing,  coloring,  &c.     The  work  has  been 

Mania- (Bamberg,  1814, 4  vols.;  3d  edition,  supported  by  the  Prussian   government. 

Leipsic,  1835,  in  2  vols.) ;  Die  Eiixirt  da  At  the  same  time,  the  count  founded  the 

Teufeli   (Berlin,   1816);   the  A'ackbtfttkc  zoological  museum  of  Berlin,  which  was 

(3   vols.,   1817);  the  tkrapionsbriuler  (33  placed    under    Illiger's    inspection.      He 

tales,  in  4  vok,  Berlin,  181 1),  et  seq.) ;  and  next  made  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  to 

many  others.    Hoffmann  was  an  irregu-  convey  to  Berlin  the  stores  of  natural  his- 


inuch  imagination  and  talent,  but  little  1816,  the  count  went  to  reside  at  Dresden. 
soundness  of  mind ;  and  bis  habits  were  There  he  has  formed,  of  bis  gardens  and 
intemperate.  His  judicial  duties,  however,  hum,  a  botanic  institute,  distinguished  for 
were  faithfully  performed.  The  whole  richness  and  scientific  plan.  The  printed 
world  appeared  to  him  in  the  aspect  of  a  systematic  catalogue  of  the  plants  gives 
caricature.  He  won  able  to  unite  the  most  an  opportunity  to  the  friends  of  botany  tn 
apposite  ideas.  Notwithstanding  bis  epi-  procure  the  best  and  most  valuable  speci- 
curism,  there  was  something  stoical  in  his  mens  and  seeds, 
character.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  Horn  yl.  (See  Fdlenberv.) 
asked  his  friend  Hitztg,  "  Don't  .you  still  Hoo(nu).  In  groasnesB ot  manners,  the 
perceive  the  smell  of  roast  meat?"  (re-  bos  tribe  stand  unrivalled  among  quadru- 
ferring  to  his  back  having  been  bunted  by  pens ;  and  their  general  appearance  cor- 
a  red-hot  iron  in  order  to  excite  the  vital  responds,  in  a  great  measure,  with  their 
powers,  his  disease  being  in  the  spinal  habits.  The  generic  characters  are,  four 
marrow).  His  life,  by  Hitzig,  is  very  or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  converg- 
in teresti  ug.  Hoffman's  works  have  lately  ing ;  six  tn  the  lower  jaw,  projecting ;  two 
been  translated  into  French.  canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower 
HornuNBSEBO,  John  Centurius,  count  jaw,  very  long ;  fourteen  molars  in  each 
of;  a  distinguished  entomologist  and  bota-  jaw  ;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate,  and 
nist;  boni  at  Dresden,  in  1766.  In  his  containing  a  peculiar  bone;  feet,  cloven. 
14th  year,  he  lost  his  parents,  after  which  There  is,  however,  said  to  be  a  remark- 
be  studied  in  Leipsic,  and  subsequently  in  able  variety  about  Upsal,  which  has  entire 
Gottmgen.  His  fondness  for  entomology  hoofs.  It  also  exists  in  Illyria  and  Bar- 
received  a  scientific  direction  from  Hell-  dinia;  and  Mascall  says  it  formerly  was 
wig  and  llliger  of  Brunswick,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  Berkshire,  England.  The 
further  exercised  by  a  journey  to  Hungary  wild  hoar  and  the  common  hog  are  iden- 
and  Italy.  The' Brunswick  or  the  Hell-  ticel  die  differences  between  them  arising 
wig-Honmannsegg  cabinet  was  formed  of  from  the  long  domestication  of  the  latter ; 
Ids  and  Hisll wig's  collections,  by  the  sci-  though  it  is  probable  (as  is  observed  by 
eutific  arrangement  of  which  Hellwig  and  Desinarest)  that  some  of  the  varieties  may 
llliger  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  be  derived  from  races  unknown  to  us; 
entomology.  A  journey  to  Portugal,  in  among  these  are  the  Chinese,  Guinea  and 
company  with  doctor  Tilesius,  turned  his  Turkish.  The  common  hog  (&«ro/ix),ui 
attention  to  botany.  To  moke  himself  a  tame  state,  is  almost  universal,  except  in 
acquainted  with  the  Jtora  of  his  country,  very  high  latitudes.  In  the  forests  of  South 
he  travelled,  in  1797,  with  professor  Link,  America,  it  is  found  in  vast  droves,  de- 
through  Fiance  asd  Spain  to  Portugal,  rived  from  the  European  varieties  again 
where  they  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  relapsed  into  u  state  of  nature.     The  com- 
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mon  hog  appears  to  enjoy  pone  of  the  labor.  Pork  takes  salt  better  than  almost 
senaes  in  perfection  except  that  of  smell ;  auy  other  meat,  and  hence  forms  an  im- 
tbis,  however,  is  acute,  and  the  bog  is  portant  article  in  military  and  naval  stores, 
used,  in  soma  parte  of  Italy,  in  hunting  for  The  lard  of  the  hog  is  used  hi  a  variety  of 
truffles,  which  grow  some  distance  under  preparations,  and  the  bristles  are  used,  in 
the  surface ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  game-  large  quantities,  in  the  manufacture  of 
keeper  in  England  actually  broke  in  a  brushes,  whilst  the  akin  ia  in  equal  de- 
sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand  mand  among  the  saddlers.  In  Minorca, 
like  a  pointer.  When  she  came  on  the  it  is  said  that  the  hog  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
cold  scent  of  game,  she  slackened  her  draught  The  wild  boar,  from  which 
trot,  gradually  dropped  her  ears  and  tail  most  of  our  domesticated  varieties  are  de- 
till  she  was  near,  and  then  fell  on  her  rived,  is  found  in  most  parte  of  Europe 
knees.  Bo  stanch  was  she,  that  she  Ire-  and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so  stupid  or 
quently  remained  upwards  of  five  minutes  filthy  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog.  His 
on  her  point.  As  soon  as  the  game  rose,  snout  is  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  he  roots 
she  always  returned  to  the  keeper,  grunt-  up  the  ground  in  a  different  manner, 
ing  for  a  reward,  which  consisted  of  a  ploughing  it  up  in  furrows ;  his  tusks  are 
sort  of  pudding  made  of  barley  meal.  It  larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
can  hear  distant  sounds ;  but  its  sense  of  length,  bent  circularly,  and  exceedingly 
hearing  is  by  no  means  acute.  In  their  sharp  at  the  points.  The  wild  boar,  for  the 
taste,  hogs  discover  a  strange  degree  of  first  three  years  of  his  life,  follows  the  sow, 
caprice  ;  for  whilst  they  are  singularly  the  whole  litter  living  in  a  herd  together. 
delicate  in  their  choice  of  herbs,  they  will  This  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
devour  with  voracity  the  most  nauseous  tual  protection  against  their  enemies ;  for, 
and  putrid  carrion.  At  times  they  even  when  attacked,  they  give  each  other  as- 
sarisiy  their  insatiable  appetite  with  their  nuance,  the  strongest  facing- the  danger, 
own  young;  and  they  have  been  known  When  the  boar,  however,  has  attained  his 
to  attack  and  mangle  children.  The  eyes  full  size  and  strength,  he  ranges  the  forest 
of  the  hog  are  remarkably  small  and  alone  and  unsupported,  dreading  no  single 
sunken.  His  form  is  inelegant,  and  his  creature,  not  even  man  himself.  Hunting 
motions  uncouth  and  unwieldy.  His  ap-  this  animal  has  always  been  a  favorite 
pearance.is  always  slothful  and  stupid,  amusement  The  dogs  used  in  this  sport 
and,  if  undisturbed,  be  would  sleep  most  areof  the  alow,lieavv  kind,  usually  a  kind 
of  the  time  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  of  small  mastiff.  When  the  boar  is  roused, 
satisfying  the  calls  of  appetite.  Tbus  bis  he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly  forward, 
whole  hie  is  a  succession  of  torpor  and  frequently  mopping  and  facina>  his  pursu- 
gluttony ;  and,  if  supplied  with  sufficient  ere,  often  indicting  severe  and  even  mortal 
food,  he  often  becomes  so  fat  as  to  be  in-  wounds.  He  is  at  last  despatched  by  the 
capable  of  motion.  The  hog  seems  to  be  hunters,  either  with  fire-anna  or  strong 
affected  by  the  approach  of  stormy  weath-  pikes,  termed  boar  tptart.  A  chase  seldom 
win  ■  very  extraordinary  manner.  On  terminates  without  the  maiming  or  de- 
■uch  occasions,  he  nine  about  in  a  restless  structionofsomeoftbedogB.  Thedomes- 
and  perturbed  state,utterinp  loud  cries.  The  ticated  varieties  of  the  bog  are  exceedingly 
sow  brings  fonh  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  numerous.  A  mere  enumeration  of  them 
month  after  conception,  and  hnsuflually  two  would  swell  this  article  beyond  its  due 
litters  in  a  year.  Her  offspring  are  very  limits.  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
numerous,  a  litter  consisting  of  from  10  to  the  most  remarkable,  at  the  head  of  which 
even  20;  but  she  can  bring  up  no  more  stands  the  CtoniX  or  Siam ;  this  is  distin- 
than  she  has  teats,  which  are  12  in  num-  guished  by  having  the  upper  part  of  its 
ber.  The  natural  term  of  the  life  of  these  body  almost  bare,  lis  belly  hanging  Dearly 
animals  is  from  15  to  30  years,  and  they  to  the  ground ;  its  legs  very  abort  Its 
continue  to  increase  in  size  and  strength  general  color  is  a  dark  gray.  The  flesh 
until  they  are  from  four  to  five  years  of  of  this  variety  is  peculiarly  white  and  deli- 
nge.  As  might  be  supposed  from  their  cute.  This  animal  and  its  sub-varieties 
habits,  they  are  much  infested  by  vermin  occur  in  China,  and  are  also  diffused 
of  different  kinds,  and  ore  also  liable  to  through  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  South 
many  disorders,  particularly  those  arising  seas,  where  they  form  the  principal  animal 
from*  gluttony.  Notwithstanding  all  these  food  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  fed  on 
repugnant  qualities  of  the  hoc,  he  is  of  in-  the  bread-fruit,  either  in  its  natural  state' 
calculable  benefit  to  mankind.  His  flesh  or  made  into*  sour  paste,  yams,  Ate  This 
is  pleasant,  substantial  and  nutritious,  par-  nutriment  renders  the  flesh  juicy  and  de- 
tkiilaiiy   to   persona  employed  in  hard  hoiotis.    These  animala  are  also  considered 
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as  the  moat  acceptable  offering  that  can  be  pursued,  it  is  said  they  will  plunge  into 
presented  to  the  gods. — Guinea  hog  (*ia  the  sea  and  swim  to  a  cousiderable  dis- 
pomw,  Gm.J,  In  this  variety  the  head  is  tance,  often  diving.  Travellers  relate 
•mall;  the  eare  long,  thin  and  pointed;  (though  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  fact) 
the  tail  long,  naked,  almoet  reaching  the  that  the  banyroussa  is  often  seen  to  rest  its 
ground;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  abort,  head,  when  sleeping,  by  hooking  its  curved 
reddish,  shining,  and  softer  than  in  the  tusks  over  the  bough  of  a  bush, 
other  varieties ;  the  back  is  nearly  naked.  Hobakt  h,  William,  an  eminent  and 
This  animal  is  common  on  ibe  Gold  coast,  original  painter,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
and  it  ia  also  said  to  have  been  naturalized  ltJ97  or  1*598,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an 
in  Brazil— Pork  forms  no  inconsiderable  engraving  silversmith.  This  occupation 
article  of  food  in  the  U.  States,  and  hence  gave  him  some  skill  in  drawing;  and,  be- 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  fore  his  apprenticeship  expired,  be  had 
hogs,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  exhibited  several  specimens  of  ludicrous 
the  country,  from  whence  the  great  supply  caricature.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of 
is  obtained.  It  is  a,  strong  food,  and  better  genius,  as  soon  as  he  became  his  own 
calculated  for  such  as  use  much  bodily  master,  he  entered  at  the  academy  for  de- 
exertion,  than  for  the  sedentary.  Hogs  sign,  in  St  Martin's  lane,  and  studied 
are  apt  to  do  much  mischief  when  not  drawing  from  the  life.  He  was  at  first 
kept  m  a  pen,  from  their  practice  of  root-  obliged  to  support  himself  by  engraving 
ids-  The  common  mode  of  preventing  this  arms  and  shop-bills,  from  which  he  as- 
is  by  nutting  rings  in  their  nose.  This  is  cended  to  designs  for  books,  an  edition  of 
painful   to   them,  and   they  must  be   re-  Hudibras  affording  bim  the  first  subject 

E laced  as  often  as  they  give  way,  which  particularly  suited  10  his  genius.  In  the 
appens  so  frequently  that  rings  afford  mean  time,  having  practised  painting  with 
but  little  security.  The  best  method  of  much  industry,  ana  being  very  successful 
preventing  them  from  doing  injury  is,  to  in  catching  likenesses,  he  acquired  con- 
divide  the  two  strong  tendons  of  their  siderable  celebrity  as  a  portrait  painter, 
snout  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  an  inch  In  1730,  he  contracted  a  clandestine  mar 
and  a  half  from  the  nose.  This  may  be  riage  with  the  only  daughter  of  sir  James 
done  with  little  pain,  and  no  injury  to  the  Thorn  hill,  the  painter;  and  soon  after  corn- 
animal,  when  it  is  about  two  or  three  menced  his  first  great  series  of  moral  paint- 
mouths  okt — Babyroussa  [»u»  babyroutta).  ings,  the  Harlot's  Progress.  Nothing  could 
This  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  is  found  exceed  the  popularity  of  this  series,  for  the 
in  large  herds  in  Java,  Amboyna,  fcc,  plates  of  which  the  names  of  1200  sub- 
but  not  on  the  continent  uf  Asia.  The  scribers  were  entered.  In  1745,  be  ac- 
babyroussa  is  about  the  size  of  a  huge  hog,  quired  additional  reputation  by  his  much- 
but  has  much  longer  legs.  What  chiefly  admired  series  of  the  Rske's  Progress, 
distinguishes  it  are  the  size  and  shape  of  and  Marriage  a-la-Hode.  His  other  works, 
its  tusks;  those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  simi-  in  series,  are,  Industry  and  Idleness,  the 
lar  to  the  tusks  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  Election  Prints. 
but  those  in  the  upper  ore  placed  on  the  The  single  comic  pieces  from  his  pencil 
external  surface  of  the  jaw,  perforating  the  are  very  numerous:  among  the  most  dis- 
skin  of  the  snout,  and  turning  upwards  tinguisned  of  these  are,  the  March  to 
towards  the  forehead,  being  12  inches  in  Finchley,  Modem  Midnight  Conversation, 
length,  of  a  fine,  hard  grain,  like  ivory.  Sleeping  Congregation,  Parts  of  the  Day, 
As  the  animal  advances  in  age,  they  be-  Gates  of  Calais,  Gin  Lane  and  Beer  Street, 
come  so  long  and  curved  as  to  nearly  Strollers  in  a  Bam,  Sec.  Hogarth  also 
touch  the  forehead.  The  ears  are  small,  wished  to  shine  in  the  higher  branch  of 
erect  and  pointed.  A  few  weak  bristles  historical  painting,  and  attempted  a  Sigis- 
cover  the  back;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  munda  in  the  Italian  stylo,  wbich  lord 
covered  with  a  short,  fine  and  somewhat  Orfbrd  calls  a  complete  failure.  Although 
woolly  hair,  of  a  deep  brown  or  blackish  he  affected  to  disregard  literature,  he 
-  color.  The  voice  of  the  babyroussa  is  very  -  sought  to  appear  in  the  character  of  an 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  hog,  but  it  author,  and  by  the  aid  chiefly  of  doctor 
is  a  much  more  silent  onimaL  Their  usu-  B.  Hoadley,  produced,  in  1753,  his  Analy- 
al  food  is  the  leaves  of  the  banana  and  sis  of  Beauty,  the  leading  principle  of 
other  vegetables,  but  they  do  not  dig  for  which  is,  that  beauty  fundamentally  con- 
roots  as  the  other  species  do.  They  are  sists  in  that  union  of  uniformity  and  varie- 
rendily  tamed,  and  their  flesh  is  well  tasted,  ty  which  is  found  in  the  curve  or  waving 
Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  they  swim  line.  By  the  resignation  of  bis  brother-in- 
with  great  facility ;  in  fact,  when  closely  law  TbornhilL  in  1757,  he  became  aer- 
"""  '       <?> 
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geant-painter  to  the  king— on  appointment  months  in  Philadelphia,  he  returned,  in 

which  perhaps    induced  him  to  deport  1784,  to  his  own  country,  and  attended  the 

from  the  party  neutrality  he  had  previously  lectures  at  Leyden,  where  he  received  the 

maintained,  by  attacking  Mr.  Wilkes  and  degree  of  doctor.     Through  attachment 

bis  friends,  in  a  print  published  in  Septem-  to  the  house  of  Orange,  he  left  the  miliu- 

ber,  1762,  entitled  the  Times.     It  was  an-  ry  service  when  the  patriots  obtained  the 

■wered  by  Wilkes,  in  a  severe  North  Brit-  superiority.     After  the  restoration  of  the 

on,  which  in  its  turn,  produced  a  caries-  stadtholder,  he  was  named  grand-pension- 

ture  of  Wilkes.     An  angry  epistle  to  the  er  of  Rotterdam,  but,  gave  up  bis  place 

painterfollowodrrom  the  pen  of  Churchill,  when  (1795)  the  French  conquered  Hol- 

whicb  was  retaliated  by  a  caricature  of  the  bind,  and  the  stadtholder  fled   to  Eng- 

divtne ;    and  "  never,"  says  lord  Orfbrd,  land.      His    unsuccessful  project   (1809) 

"  did  two  men  of  abilities  throw  mud  with  of  forming  a  colony  of  the  friends  of  the 

less  dexterity."     The  powers  of  Hogarth  house  of  Orange  at  the  Cape,  cost  htm 

were  not,  however,  impaired,  as  he  had  the   greater  part  of  his  fortune;  not  he 

shortly  before  published  one  of  his  capital  continued   to   labor  in   the  cause  of  his 

works,  ft  satirical  print  against  the  Method-  prince,  and  formed  an  association,  the  ob- 

ists.     From  this,  a  decline  in  his  health  ject  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the 

took  place,  which  terminated  in  death,  in  house  of  Orange.    When  the  arms  of  the 

1764     Hogarth  was  a  man  of  rough  and  allies  were  victorious,  in  1613,  he  united 

vulgar  manners,  who  affected  a  contempt  the  friends  of  the  prince  at  the  Hague,  ad- 

for  all  knowledge  which  he  did  not  him-  vonced  50,000  florins  of  his  own  property 

self  possess ;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  a  naval  force  to  command  the 

generous  and  hospitable.     He  was  often  nb-  Maese,  and  contributed  all  in  his  power 

sent  in  company,  and  seemed  to  be  enter-  to  the  restoration.    The  prince  appointed 

taining  himself  with  his  own  ideas,  or  him  a  member  of  the  committee  to  draw 

searching  aftersome  new  objects  of  ridicule,  up  the  plan  of  the  new  constitution,  which 

which  he  attentively  caught  up  when  they  was  accepted  and  sworn  to  in  March,  1814. 

occurred.      Many  of  bis  delineations  "are  Hogendorp  afterwards  received  the  depart' 

individual  portraits.    A  catalogue  of  all  mentof  foreign  affairs,  and  was  made  viee- 

his  prints  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  vol-  president  of  the  council  of  state.     In  1815, 

ume  of  Wolpole'a  Anecdotes.    A  multi-  the  king  created  him  count,  and  conferred 

pliciry  of  local  and  temporary  circuin-  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 

stances  introduced  into  his  pictures,  has  the  lion.     In  1816,  feeble  health  induced 

rendered  notes  necessary  to  a  due  com-  him  to  give  up  his  offices.    Since  1815, 

prehension  of  them — ataskwhichhasheen  count  Hogendorp  has  been  a  member  of 

well  performed  in  the  Hogarth  Illustrated  the  lower  house  of  the  states  general,  and, 

of  Ireland.    In  the  French  translation  of  as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 

the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  by  Jensen  (Paris,  has    belonged     to    the   opposition.      He 

1835,  2  vols. J,  is  a  useful  JVbhct  chronalo-  renounced  his  [dace  in  the  upper  house, 

gique,  hittorvjtu  d  criiiaue  de  tout  let  Ouv-  because  its  sessions  were  secret.     Among 

raget  de  Peuttvrt  et  de  Gramat'de  Mr.  his  worits  are  a  Treatise  on  the  Trade  to 

Hogarth.    A  distinguished  German  writer  India  (1601,  2  vols.);  Memorial  on  the 

(Lichlenberg)  has  published  Illustrations  Trade   to  Java  (1804),  and   Remarks  on 

ofHogarth,insiivolumes,withengravings  the  Political  Economy  of  the  Kingdom  of 

(Gottingen,  1796),  which  axe  full  of  wit  the  Netherlands  (Hague,  1818— 24, 9 vols, 

and  fine  observations.  in  Dutch).    This  work  contains  the  best 

HooBtntOBF,  Gysbeit  Charles,  count  of,  of  his  speeches  in  the  assembly  of  the 

was  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1762  j  and,  hov-  states  general. 

tng  lost  his  father  by  shipwreck,  in  1773,  IIooo,  James,  is  the  son  of  a  respects- 
he  went  to  Berlin  with  his  elder  brother,  hie  farmer  and  sheep-dealer,  of  Ettrick, 
Dyik,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him-  in  Scotland,  who,  by  a  combination  of  un- 
self  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  enter-  fortunate  circumstances,  was  ruined  when 
ed  the  cadet  school.  He  then  became  &  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  child. 
page  of  prince  Henry,  and  followed  him,  Young  Hogg  consequently  received  but 
as  ensign,  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  sue-  s  scanty  portion  of  education.  At  seven 
cession.  After  the  peace,  he  returned  to  years  of  age,  he  became  a  cowherd,  and 
his  country,  and  the  stadtholder,  William  was  afterwards  a  shepherd.  During  the. 
V,  gave  him  a  place  among  hie  guards,  in  period  that  he  followed  these  occupations, 
1782.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  he  suffered  many  hardshi ps.  "Time  after 
America,  where  he  was  received  with  time,"  says  he,  "I  had  but  two  shirts, 
kindness  by  Franklin,  After  passing  seven  which  grew  often  so  bod, that  I  weeobbg 
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ed  to  quit  wearing  them  altogether ;  for,  an  intellect  of  no  common  order ;  nor  did 
when  I  put  them  on,  they  hung  in  long  he  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  improving 
tatters  as  far  ns  my  heels.  At  these  times,  himself  Mrs.  Laidlaw  lent  him  some 
1  certainly  made  a  very  grotesque  figure,  books,  chiefly  theological,  to  read  while  he 
for,  on  quitting  the  shirt,  I  could  never  in-  was  tending  the  ewes;  and  she  likewise 
duce  my  breeches  to  keep  Up  to  their  sometimes  gave  him  the  newspapers, 
proper  sphere."  His  pittance  of  wages  which  "be  pored  on  with  great  earnest- 
he  carried  to  his  parents,  but,  when  he  ness,  beginning  at  the  date,  and  reading 
was  14,  ho  saved  five  shillings,  with  straight  on,  through  advertisements  of 
which  he  purchased  en  old  violin ;  and,  houses  and  lands,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  ev- 
ajter  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  he  ery  thing."  In  1790,  being  then  19,  he 
amused  himself  by  playing  his  favorite  hired  himself  as  shepherd  to  another  gen- 
Scottish  tunes.  "  My  bed,"  says  Mr.  Hogg,  tleman,  of  the  name  of  Laidlaw,  with 
"being  always  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  I  whom  he  lived  nine  years,  and  who  treat- 
dietiirbeil  nobody  but  myself."  He  thus  ed  him  more  like  a  father  than  a  master, 
describes  his  beginning  to  read  poetry : —  Mr.  Laidlaw  possessed  many  valuable 
"It  was  while  serving  here  (with  Mr.  Laid-  books,  all  of  which  the  young  shepherd 
law),  in  the  18th  year  of  my  age,  that  I  was  allowed  to  read.  Hogg  perused  them 
first  got  a  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Adven*  with  considerable  attention,  and  Boon  be- 
tures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  the  came  master  of  all  that  he  read.  As  soon 
Gentle  Shepherd ;  and,  though  iinmode-  as  his  powers  of  comprehension  were  un- 
rately  fond  of  them,  yet  (what  you  will  folded,  he  began  to  aspire  to  be  an  author, 
think  remarkable  in  one  who  has  since  His  first  attempts  to  write  verse  were  made 
dabbled  so  much  in  verses)  I  could  not  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
help  regretting  deeply  that  they  were  not  peeled,  were  imperfect ;  but  practice  grad- 
in  prose,  that  every  body  might  have  un-  ually  gave  him  a  command  of  metre  and 
demtood  them ;  or,  I  thought,  if  they  bad  of  language.  The  first  thing  which  was 
been  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the  "  really  his  own,"  his  initiatory  trials  being 
Psalms,  I  could  have  borne  with  them,  mere  centos,  was  an  Address  to  the  Duke 
The  truth  is,  J  made  exceedingly  slow  of  Buccleugh,  in  Behn'f  o'  mysel'an'  ither 
"'he  little  read-  poor  FoTt.  The  ice  being  thus  hrr"— 
i  nearly  lost,  he  proceeded  rapidly  in  his  literary  ci 
and  the  Scottish  dialect  quite  confounded  His  first  pieces  were  chiefly  pastorals  and 
me,  so  that,  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  a  ballads,  founded  on  the  local  traditions  of 
line,  1  had  commonly  lost  the  rhyme  of  his  country.  In  1785,  however,  be  ventur- 
the  preceding  one ;  and,  if  I  came  to  a  ed  on  the  composition  of  a  comedy,  "in 
triplet,  a  thing  of  which  1  bad  no  concep-  five  long  acts,"  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
tion,  I  commonly  read  to  die  foot  of  the  of  the  Scotch  Gentleman.  This  be  de- 
page  without  perceiving  that  I  had  lost  claree  to  be  full  of  faults;  "yet,  on  read- 
tbe  rhyme  altogether.  Thus,  after  I  had  ing  it  to  an  Ettrick  audience,"  which,  be 
got  through  them  both,  I  found  myself  tells  us,  he  has  several  times  done,  "  it 
much  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  never  fails  to  produce  the  most  extraordi- 
man  of  Eekdale  muir,  who  borrowed  Bai-  nary  convulsions  of  laughter,  besides  con- 
ley's  Dictionary  from  his  neighbor.  Onre-  siderable  anxiety."  Mr.  Hogg's  account 
turning  it,  the  lender  asked  him  what  he  of  his  mode  of  composing,  and  fixing  his 
thought  of  it  'I  dont  know,*  replied  ideas  on  paper,  is  an  follows :— speaking  of 
he ;  'I  have  read  it  all  through,  but  cannot  his  comedy,  he  says,  "  Whether  my  man- 
say  that  I  understand  it ;  it  is  the  most  con-  ner  of  writing  it  out  was  new,  I  know  not, 
fused  book  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' "  but  it  was  not  without  singularity.  Hav- 
Ohe  anecdote  more  will  complete  the  pic  -  ing  very  little  spare  time  from  my  flock, 
ture  of  Ins  mental  attainments  at  that  pe-  which  was  unruly  enough,  I  folded  and 
riod.  "  To  give  you  some  farther  idea  of  stitched  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  which  I  car- 
the  progress  I  hnd  made  in  literature,  I  ried  in  my  pocket.  I  had  no  mkhorn,  but, 
was,  about  thw  time,  obliged  to  write  a  let-  in  place  of  it,  I  borrowed  a  small  via), 
ter  to  my  elder  brother,  and,  having  never  which  I  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  breast  of 
drawn  a  pen  for  such  a  number  of  years,  my  waistcoat,  and,  having  a  cork  affixed 
I  had  actually  forgot  how  to  make  sundry  by  a  piece  of  twine,  it  answered  the  pur. 
of  me  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  I  had  pose  full  as  well.  Thus  equipped,  wben- 
either^to  print,  or  patch  cp  the  words  in  ever  a  leisure  moment  or  two  offered,  I 
the  best  way  that  I  could  without  them."  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down,  and 
But  this  state  of  things  was  not  long  to  write  my  thoughts  as  I  found  them.  Thw 
Hogg  had  a  desire  to  learn,  and  is  still  my  invariable  practice  in  writing 
33 
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I  cannot  make  out  one  sentence  {1916]  were  his  next  efforts,  but  they  did 

„j /,  without  the  pen  in  my  hand,  to  not  acquire  the  popularity  of  the  Queen's 

catch  the  ideas  as  they  arise.  I  seldom  Wake,  though  Mr.  Hogg  evidently  ranks 
or  never  write  two  copies  of  the  same  them,  in  merit,  above  it.  Ilia  oextsebeme 
thing.  My  manner  of  composing  poetry  was  to  publish  a  volume,  containing  a  po- 
is  very  different,  and,  I  believe,  much  em  from  every  living  poet  in  Great  Brit- 
more  singular.  Let  the  piece  be  of  what  aiu  ;  but  his  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
length  it  will,  I  compose  and  correct  k  refusal  of  Mr.Scott  to  contribute — a  return] 
wholly  in  my  mind,  ere  I  put  pen  to  paper,  which  Hogg  long  resented.  As  his  origt- 
when  I  write  it  down  as  last  as  the  A  B  nal  plan  was  destroyed,  he  resolved  to  put 
C.  When  once  it  is  written,  it  remains  in  to  pices  a  volume  of  imitations  ;  and  the 
-h»i  state,  it  being,  as  you  very  well  know,  result  was  the  Poetic  Mirror,  which  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can  be  all  written  within  the  short  space  of  three 
brought  to  alter  one  line,  which,  I  think,  weeks.  It  was  applauded,  and  it  sold 
is  partly  owing  to  the  above  practice."  well.  In  the  following  year,  he  gave  to 
Hogg  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  the  world  two  volumes  of  tragedies,  under 
poetry  for  some  yean ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  title  of  Dramatic  Tales,  which  excited 
1801  that  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  little  interest.  At  the  time  when  he  gave 
dangers  of  the  press,  and  then  he  was  up  the  Spy,  he  planned  a  new  magazine, 
prompted  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  that  magazine  has  since  obtained  ee- 
His  work  was  entitled  Pastorals,  Poems,  lebrity,  under  the  name  of  Blackwood1*. 
&c_,and  was  imperfectly  printed  front  im-  Later  works  of  Mr.  Hogg  are  the  Brownie 
perfect  copies.  After  having  continued  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  Tales  (2  voIsl, 
for  a  considerable  time  longer  in  his  rustic  18181;  Winter  Evening  Tales  (2  vob, 
occupation,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  Her-  1819) ;  and  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland 
ries;  but,  by  some  unexplained  misfortune,  (1819  and  1631).  He  is  now  married,  and 
he  lost,  in  one  week,  all  the  earnings  of  a  comfortably  settled  on  a  considerable 
life  of  industry,  and  was  again  compelled  farm. 

to  become  a  shepherd  in  Nithsdale.  It  H  ohe  blinder  ;  a  village  of  Bavaria,  six 
was  while  he  was  thus  employed,  that,  en*  leagues  from  Munich,  celebrated  for  the 
couraged  by  Mr.  Scott,  he  published  the  victory  gained  by  the  French,  under  Mo- 
Mountain  Bard,  by  which,  and  by  his  reau,  over  the  Austrian*,  December  3,1800. 
work  on  Sheep,  he  was  rendered  master  The  French  took  80  pieces  of  cannon,  900 
of  nearly  £300— «  sum  which,  he  says,  caissons,  10,000  prisoners,  with  three  gene- 
nude  him  "  perfectly  mad."  A  proof  of  ral  officers.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were 
...                            '._.___  ■  ^  j-Jjjjjg  | —  " 


is  temporary  insanity  was  his  taking  two    soon  after  signed  at  the  si 
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extensive  farms,  which  required  ten  times        Hohehlohe,  Alexander  Leopold,  prince 

*"    sswardein  in 


gledo..  .._.  „  „  .  ,  „  ..._.. 
end  of  which  time  be  was  once  more  pen-  son  of  the  crown-prince  Charles  Albert 
niless.  He  then  returned  to  Ettrick  For-  and  a  Hungarian  lady.  His  father  was 
est,  but  could  find  no  one  who  would  en-  disqualified  tor  government  by  mental  de- 
gage  him.  In  1810,  therefore,  "in  utter  rangement,  and  died  in  1795.  His  pious 
desperation,  he  took  his  plaid  about  his  mother  determined  him  to  embrace  tlie 
shoulders,"  and  set  off  for  Edinburgh,  de-  clerical  profession.  An  ex-Jesuit  was  the 
termined  to  force  himself  into  notice  as  a  first  instructor  of  the  prince.  He  studied  at 
.literary  character.  A  volume  of  songs,  Vienna  and  Berne,  and  finished  his  studies 
entitled  the  Forest  Minstrel,  produced  at  Ellwangen,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
him  nothing;  and  he  was  still  more  unfor-  the  suffragan  bishop,  and  was  chosen 
nutate  with  the  Spy,  a  periodical  paper,  deacon  by  tbe  chapter  of  OlmQtz.  He 
which  he  continued  during  12  months,  and  was,  even  at  that  time,  fond  of  conversing 
by  which  he  was  a  loser.  At  the  same  with  beggars  and  believers  in  wonders ; 
time,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  conduct-  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
ors  of  the  Forum,  a  debating  society.  In  passed  tlie  examination  for  admission  into 
1813,  he  brought  forth  the  work  which  holy  ordem,  notwithstanding  liishigh  con- 
established  his  poetical  lame.  This  was  nexions.  In  1815,  the .  prince  began  to 
tbe  Queen's  Wake,  a  poem,  which  has  exhibit  Ins  talents  for  preaching.  In  1816, 
gone  through  several  editions.  Unfdrtu-  he  went  to  Rome,  received  permission  to 
nately,  however,  the  roguery  of  his  book-  read  mare  in  any  church  of  the  city,  lived 
seller  deprived  him  of  all  the  profit  arising  in  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  and  began  th* 
from  the  early  editions.  The  Pilgrims  of  work  of  his  own  moral  purification.  Af- 
tbe  Sun  (1815)  and  Mador  of  the  Moor  ter  having  received  (1817)  the  papal  per- 
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mitMon  to  consecrate  as  many  aa  3000  ro-  hour  in  which  the  individual!  should  unite 
Hnries,  crucifixes,  &c,  at  once,  he  left  their  prayers  with  hie.  Some  have  object- 
Rome,  and  we.nt  to  Germany,  where  he  ed  against  these  simultaneous  prayers,  so 
was  considered  by  his  colleagues  as  devot-  considered,  that  a  prayer  at  eight  o'clock 
ed  to  Jesuitism,  and  an  enemy  of  knowl-  in  Hungary  has  long  been  ended  before 
edge.  Me  wrote  several  spiritual  works,  that  of  eight  o'clock  at  Marseilles  begins ; 
In  1830,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  dedicated  but  they  have  forgotten  that  the  whole 
to  the  emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  and  process  is  a  miracle.  Germany  is  much 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  attempts  indebted  to  Mr.  Horn tha.1,  an  officer  of 
to  prove  that  only  a  genuine  Christian  can  Bamberg,  for  checking  the  progress  of  this 
be  a  faithful  subject ;  and  by  a  genuine  delusion.  The  prince  Hobenlohe  is  a 
Christian  be  means  a  Roman  Catholic  man  of  fine  exterior,  gentle  manners,  a 
A  friend  of  his  made  him  acquainted  with  most  insinuating  voice,  and  of  talents  for 
a  peasant,  named  Martin  Michel,  in  Baden,  the  pulpit.  That  be  is  a  prince  Bud  priest 
who,  for  several  years,  was  said  to  have  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  his 
effected  miraculous  cures,  by  means  of  tdat  as  a  worker  of  miracles. 
prayers,  and  who  assured  him  that  he,  the  Hobenlohe  ;  one  of  the  mediatized 
prince,  being  a  priest,  could  much  more  principalities  of  Germany,  containing  630 
easily  perform  miracles.  The  experi-  square  mikes,  with  90,000  inhabitants,  part- 
meat  was  made.  A  princess,  Matilda  of  ly  under  the  sovereignty  of  Wurtemberg, 
SchwBJtzenburg,  who  had  been  almost  partly  under  that  of  Bavaria.  Beajdesthis, 
cured  of  distortion  of  the  spine  by  the  the  princes  of  Hobenlohe  have  considera- 
nkilfiil  surgical  machinist,  Heine  uf  Wfirtz-  ble  possessions.  Tbe  house  of  Hoben- 
burg,  tried  to  walk,  by  the  invitation  of  the  tohe  is  descended  from  Eberhard,  duke  of 
princely  priest  and  the  peasant,  and  she  the  Franks,  brother  to  the  German  king 
succeeded.  The  prince  now  began  to  try  Conrad  I  (died  918). 
his  powers  without  the  aid  of  the  peasant,  HoHiTixoHE-Ino«i,niiexH,  Frederic 
and  crowds  nocked  to  the  spiritual  phyai-  Louis,  prince  of;  bom  in  1746 ;  a  general 
dan.  Many  were  in  fact  benefited,  end  in  the  Prussian  service,  in  tbe  campaign 
afforded  instances  of  the  power  of  a  lively  of  1806.  In  the  war  against  the  French, 
faith;  many  believed  that  they  were;  and  in  1792,  he  commanded  a  division,  and,in 
many  went  away,  in  despair  that  they  had  1793,  fought  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
sot  faith  enough.  His  attempts  in  the  of  Oppenheim,  Pirmasens  and  Hombach, 
Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg  hospitals  failed,  and  had  a  share  in  the  forcing  of  the  lines 
and  the  police  was  ordered  not  to  allow  at  Weissenburg.  In  1794,  he  gained  a  vic- 
him  to  try  his  experiments,  except  in  their  tory  at  Kaiseislnutern,  and  received  the 
presence.  A  prince  of  Hildburghausen  command  of  the  line  of  neutrality  on  the 
called  in  his  aid  ;  but  his  suffering  eyes  Ems.  In  1804,  he  was  made  governor  of 
soon  became  worse,  in  consequence  of  his  the  principality  of  Franconia,  and  corn- 
discontinuing  all  medical  applications.  In  mandant  of  Broslau.  When,  in  1805,  the 
July,  1821,  the  prince  Honenlohe  laid  a  Prussian  army  approached  Franconia,  the 
statement  of  his  miracles  before  the  pope,  prince  commanded  a  corps  between  the 
attributing  his  success  to  his  ferveut  pray-  Saale  and  the  Thuringian  forest,  and,  in 
era.  The  answer  of  the  pope  has  never  the  war  of  1806,  led  tbe  army,  whose  ad- 
been  known  exactly,  as  it  remained  in  the  vanced  guard,  under  prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nands uf  the  bishop  of  Wurtzburg;  but  Pi-  nand,  suffered  a  defeat  at  Saalfeld,  October 
us  VII  is  said,  in  a  private  conversation,  to  10.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  October  14, 
have  expressed  much  doubt  on  the  sub-  he  directed  the  retreat,  and  led  the  rein- 
ject of  these  miracles.  According  to  hints  nants  of  the  great  Prussian  army,  which 
received  from  Rome,  the  process  was  not  bad  collected  under  him  at  Magdeburg,  to 
to  be  called  any  longer  a  mxracU,  but  the  Oder.  But  the  distance  of  the  camp 
priestly  praytr  for  healing.  The  prince  of  general  Blftcher  prevented  him  from 
IIohenlohe,afterhi8returnfromtheprince  joining  the  prince.  Destitute  of  cavalry, 
of  Hildburghausen  above-mentioned,  de-  and  unable  with  his  infantry,  exhausted  by 
dared  himself  exhausted,  and  unwilling  to .  fatigue,  to  engage  with  a  superior  enemy, 
perform  his  miracles  in  presence  of  the  lie  thought  himself  authorized  to  eurren- 
health  police.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vi-  der,  with  17,000  men,  at  Prenzleu,  October 
enna  and  Hungary.  Since  then  he  has  28,  1306.  He  died  February  15, 1818. 
cured  people  at  a  distance,  and  cases  have  Hohe^bta pfeh.  In  the  battle  of  Merse- 
been  published  of  cures  performed,  in  one  burg  (1030),  between  the  emperor  Henry 
instance  in  Marseilles,  another  in  Scotland,  IV  and  his  competitor,  Rodolpb  of  Sua- 
nud  in  several  others,  try  appointing  an  bis,  Frederic  of  Staufen,  lord  of  Hohen- 
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Sushis,  not  Tar  from  Goppin-    of  the  Guelphs  (q.  v.)  against  the  house  of 

yed  bo  much  courage,  under  the    Hohenstaufen  (Ghibelines),  the  firs  germ 

eyes  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  reward-    of  which  lay  in  the  alliance  between  duke 


ed  with  the  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  receiv-  Henry  and  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
ed  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  in  marriage,  more  inflamed  by  the  emperor  Conrad  III 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fit-  placing  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban, 
hire  greatness  of  a  houae  whose  elevation  depriving  him  of  hie  feudal  possessions, 
and  tall  are  among  the  most  important  and  otherwise  injuring  him,  because  he  re- 
epoch*  in  the  history  of  the  German  em-  fused  to  obey  his  order  to  relinquish  the 
pire.  Frederic  (died  1105)  left  two  sons,  duchy  of  Saxony  and  Tuscany,  and  some 
Frederic  and  Conrad  ;  the  elder  succeed-  other  Italian  possessions,  it  being  contrary 
ed  him  as  duke  of  Suabia,  anil  the  young-  to  the  German  constitution  for  a  prince  to 
er  waa  invested  (11161  by  his  uncle,  the  hold  two  duchies.  The  contest  produced 
emperor  Henry  V,  with  the  new  duchy  of  by  .this  imperial  sentence,  which  brought 
Franconia.  After  the  death  of  the  empe-  so  many  sufferings  on  Germany  and  Italy, 
"  "  '  ™  ""%  who  was  the  tasted  for  more  than  300  years.  After  the 
a  line,  his  two  death  of  Conrad  III  (February  15,  1133), 
nephews,  Frederic  II  (the one-eyed),  duke  the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  Ho- 
of Suabia,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Franco-  benstaufeu  family  caused  the  choice  to 
nia,  appear  to  have  aspired  to  the  German  fall  on  his  nephew,  Frederic  III,  of  Sua- 
crown ;  but  their  connexion  with  the  late  bis,  son  of  Frederic  II  (the  one-eyed), 
emperor  was  made  the  ground  of  opposi-  called,  among  the  German  kings,  Frederic 
Q'on  by  the  directors  of  the  election,  the.  I  (q.  v.),  (Barbarossa)the  red-beard.  Fred- 
archbtshop  of  Mentz  and  the  legate  of  the  eric  I  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  pope 
pope ;  and  the  election  of  Lo  thaire  of  Sax-  by  his  increasing  power  in  Italy.  This 
ony  took  place  1125.  This  circumstance,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
with  the  demand,  made  by  the  new  empe-  exertions  of  his  son  and  successor,  Henry 
tor,  of  the  restitution  of  all  the  possessions  VI,  to  make  the  German  crown  heredits- 
acquired  by  the  lords  of  Hohenstaufen  ry  in  his  family,  so  that  he  was  scarcely 
during  the  preceding  reign,  produced  a  able  to  have  his  eon  Frederic,  two  years 
fierce  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  of  age,  declared  his  successor  (1169).  Af 
brothers.  Lothaire  would  hare  been  ter  the  death  of  Henry  VI  (1197),  Philip, 
'  "  had  he  not  duke  of  Suabia,  was  named  resent  of  the 
with  Henry  empire,  during  the  minority  of  Frederic, 
a  whom  he  his  nephew,  who  was  acknowledged  k' 
gave  his  daughter  and  the  duchy  of  Sax-  and  the  pope  was  powerful  enough  tc  ... 
ony.  Frederic  II  was  unable  to  withstand  up  in  opposition  to  him,  first  Berthold,  duke 
the  overwhelming  power  of  both,  since  of  Zahnnsen,  and  then  Otho,  second  son 
his  brother  Conrad,  after  his  return  from  of  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  by  the  gift 
the  Holy  Land,  had  undertaken  a  cam-  of  his  uncle,  king  Richard  of  England, 
paign  to  Italy,  where  he  had  caused  bim-  bad  become  lord  of  the  French  county  of 
self  (1183)  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The  Poitou.  The  murder  of  Philip,  by  Otho, 
peace  of  Huliluausen(1135),  between  Lo-  count  of  Wittelsbacb  (June  SI,  1306),  se- 
thaire  and  Conrad,  put  an  end  to  this  10  cured  to  Otho  IV,  for  some  years,  the  en- 
yean'  war.  Conrad  renounced  his  title  tire  government ;  but,  when  he  wished  to 
of  king  of  Italy,  but  received  the  first  make  good  his  imperial  rights  in  Italy,  he 
rank  among  the  dukes,  and  both  he  and  excited  the  anger  of  pope  Innocent  III  to 
his  brother  regained  alt  their  lands.  After  such  a  degree  that  he  took  under  bis  pro- 
Lothaire's  death  (1137),  Conrad,  duke  of  tection  Frederic,  the  young  king  of  Sicily 
Franconia,  of  the  bouse  of  Hohenstaufen,  (against  whom  Otho  was  carrying  on  wax), 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  be-  laid  the  emperor  under  an  interdict,  and 
ingchosen  February  22,  1138, asd crown-  raised  up  a  powerful  party  in  Germany 
ed  March  6  of  the  name  year.  The  arch-  against  him.  King  Frederic  now  went  to 
bishop  Adalbert  of  Treves,  and  the  legate  Germany,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
of  the  pope,  cardinal  Theodoin,  accom-  at  Aix -la-Chapel le,  and,  after  the  defeat  of 

n "riled  this  work;  for  the  politic  andskil-  Otho  IV  at  Bo  vines  (1214),  became  sole 

Conrad  had   succeeded,   during  Lo-  ruler,  under  the  title  of  emperor  Frederic 

tbaire's  reign,  in  gnining  the  favor  of  the  II.    (Otho  IV  died  May  19, 1216.)     Dur- 

church,  and  he  appeared  to  all  less  danger-  ing  his  life-time,  Frederic  had  his  second 

ous  than  bis  rival,  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  son,  Conrad,  chosen  king  of  the  Romans 

of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  whose  power  was  (1237),  after  his  eldest  son,  Henry  (who 

formidable.    The  inextinguishable  hatred  died  in  prison,  1242),  had  rendered  bim- 
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self*  ineligible  to  this  dignity,  hy  rebtilling  singed,  to  be  hie  historiographer.  Both 
against  his  father".  Conrad  IV,  after  the  Frederics  merit  lasting  honor  for  their  ad- 
death  of  hia  father  (1350),  was  acknowl-  ministration  of  justice,  and  the  rectitude 
edged  as  king  by  most  of  the  states  of  the  with  which  they  allowed  the  rights  of 
empire ;  but  Innocent  IV  laid  htm  under  their  subjects,  even  against  the  throne  it- 
an  interdict,  declared  him  stripped  of  all  sel£  Astronomy,  astrology,  physical  sci- 
his  lands,  and  persecuted  him  with  relent-  ence,  philosophy,  geography,  and  particu- 
less hatred;  hut  Conrad,  who  had  many  larly  poetry,  were  Favorite  pursuits  of  the 
personal  friends  in  Germany,  kept  in  check  Frederics,  even  in  the  midst  of  public  busi- 
William  of  Holland,  the  opposite  candi-  nees  and  the  tumult  of  arms  j  and  very 
date,  defeated  the  army  of  the  pope,  and  favorable  effects  followed,  from  the  close 
was  about  to  advance  into  Lombarilr,  alliance  between  the  German  poets  and 
when  he  died,  in  bis  camp,  at  Lavello  the  minstrels  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after 
(1254),  as  is  thought,  from  poison,  admin-  those  states  lied  come  into  the  possession 
lstered  to  him  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufeu.  Frederic 
Manfred.  After  the  death  of  Conrad  IV,  II,  who  first  published  the  decrees  of  the 
this  Manfred  possessed  himself  of  the  diet  in  the  German  language,  erected 
crown  of  Sicily ;  but  he  lost  hia  life  and  schools  for  the  Minnesingers,  and  passed 
his  crown  in  a  battle,  and  Charles  of  An-  a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  students  in 
jou  was  crowned  by  the  pope  (1266)  king  their  journeys  to  the  universities.  (See 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  severe  and  Frederic  von  Raumer's  excellent  Hulory 
cruel  government  of  Charles  raised  up  a  of  the  Hahenitaufen  and  their  Times  (6  vouC, 
powerful  party  against  him ;  their  love  for  with  12  engravings  and  maps,  Leipsic, 
the  noble   house   of   Hohenstaufen    Has  1823). 

awakened,  and  Conradin  (q.  v.j,  the  only  HoHENSTAtirE!*  ;  a  high  mountain  in 
bod  of  Conrad  IV,  was  called  from  Bava-  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  between 
ria,  where  he  had  hitherto  lived,  in  order  Gmund  and  Goppingen,  the  original  rest' 
to  ascend  his  rightful  throne.  In  order  to  dence  of  the  famous  German  family 
raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  which  bears  its  name.  It  rises  in  the 
campaign  in  Italy,  Conradin  pledged  sev-  form  of  a  pyramid,  above  the  chain  of 
era!  castles  and  other  possessions  for  2200  hills  which  extends  between  the  Fib  and 
marks  of  silver ;  went  to  Italy  at  the  head  the  Rents.  Ou  its  southern  declivity  is  a 
of  his  army,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  small  market-town  of  the  same  name, 
the  young  prince  Frederic  of  Baden ;  de-  The  castle  of  Hohenstaufen  was  burnt  by 
feared  the  usurper  Charles,  August  23,  the  insurgents,  in  the  peasants'  war  (1525). 
1368,  but  had  the  misfortune,  while  pur-  Nothing  of  the  ruins  is  now  discernible, 
suing  the  enemy  too  warmly,  to  be  taken  but  a  few  feet  of  a  low  wall. 
prisoner,  together  with  Frederic  and  seve-  HoHEHZOLLEan-HECHinoEfr,  and  Ho- 
ral  German  princes,  Charles  had  turn,  HENZOLLEBH-SiOH&airroEri  ;  two  sove- 
together  with  hie  attendants,  publicly  eze-  reign  principalities  of  the  Germanic  con- 
rated  M  Naples,  October  29, 1268.  Thus  federation  (q.  v. ;  see  also  the  table  in 
perished  the  last  Hohenstaufen.  The  pes-  the  article  Europe).  The  most  remote 
sessions  of  the  family  fell  to  Bavaria,  Ba-  known  ancestor  of  this  family  was  Tlias- 
den  and  Wurtemberg;  the  ducal  dignity  silo,  count  of  Zollem  (died  about  800). 
in  Suabia  and  Franconia  ceased,  ana  the  His  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation 
title  of  duke  of  Franconia  alone  went  to  was  Robert  II,  count  of  ZoJIern,  who 
the  bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  The  fame  of  lived  in  1165,  and  had  two  sons,  Frederic 
the  family  of  Hohenstaufen  is  rendered  IV  and  Conrad.  The  latter  became  bur- 
imperishable  by  the  political  greatness  to  grave  of  Nuremberg,  in  1300,  and  his 
which  the  Frederics,  in  particular,  attained,  grand-nephew,  Frederic  III,  was  made,  in 
by  means  of  their  wisdom,  virtue  and  pow-  1277,  a  prince,  and  received  the  bor- 
er, by  their  struggles  to  free  Germany  from  gravesh in  as  a  hereditary  fief.  From  him 
the  dominion  of  the  pope,  by  the  order  the  royal  Prussian  dynasty  is  descended, 
which  they  introduced  into  all  the  states  (See  Pruttia.) 

of  the  empire,  by  the  encouragement  Ho  leach,  Paul  Thyry,  baron  of,  mem- 
which  they  gave  to  commerce  ana  trade,  ber  of  the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Man- 
anil  likewise  hy  their  unwearied  care  to  heim  and  Berlin,  was  born  at  Heidelsheint 
promote  the  sciencesand  arts.  They  par-  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723.  He  was  edu- 
ricularly  patronised  history  and  poetry,  cated  in  Paris,  where  be  passed  the  great- 
How  much  they  valued  history  is  apparent  er  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1769.  He 
from  the  letter  of  Frederic  I,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  arts, . 
invited  hk  uncle  Otho,  bishop  of  Frey-  and  was  eminent  as  a  mineralogist ;  he 
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has  been  represented  in  general  as  benev-  to  discover  his  name.  Letters  from  hi* 
oleut,  amiable  and  even-tempered,  but  the  friend  Erasmus,  whose  Panegyric  on  Fol- 
irritahle  Jean-Jacques  complains  of  hia  ly  he  had  illustrated  by  a  series  of  draw- 
rudeness.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  circle  jogs,  procured  him  subsequently  the  pet- 
of  men  of  wit,  but  of  the  noueelieplulojm-  ronage  of  the  chancellor  sir  Thomas 
phie,  using  his  great  fortune,  says  Rous-  More,  who  took  him  into  Sub  own  house. 
Beau,  generously,  and  appearing  to  ad-  employed  him  to  delineate  the  pom-airs  of 
vantage  in  the  learned  society  which  he  moat  of  his  own  personal  friends  about 
gathered  round  his  table.  His  guests  the  court,  and  introduced  him  to' the  no- 
were  iu  general  phiksopheg  of  too  free  a  tice  of  Henry  VIII,  who,  with  all  hia 
turn  of  thinking  to  be  admitted  to  the  din-  faults,  was  a  liberal  enoourager  of  the  fine 
nera  of  tnadame  Geoflrin,  and  Marmontel  arts.  At  the  command  of  this  monarch, 
declares  that  Ood,  virtue  and  morality  Holbein  drew  the  portrait  of  the  dowager 
were  never  discussed  there.  He  was  the  duchess  of  Milan,  whom  Henry  entertain- 
BUtfaorof  a  great  number  of  works,  most  of  ed  thoughts  of  espousing  ;  alio  that  of 
which  were  anonymous  or  pseudonymous.  Anne  of  Cloves,  the  original  of  which  was 
He  contributed  many  papers  on  natural  afterwards  considered,  by  his  fastidious 
history,  politics  and  philosophy  to  the  En-  patron,  so  far  inferior,  in  point  of  beauty, 
eycloptdu ;  he  also  translated  a  German  to  her  picture,  that  his  disgust  was  ex- 
work  of  Waller  on  Mineralogy,  Akenade's  pressed  in  terms  less  courtly  than  sincere. 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  some  essays  of  Holbein  also  painted  most  of  the  prindpaJ 
Timlnl,  Hume,  t&c  His  principal  work,  English  nobility,  who  showed  themselves 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  M.  eager  to  encourage  an  artist  ranking  so 
Miraboud,  and  which  excited  much  alien-  high  in  the  favor  of  Henry.  These  por- 
tion in  the  learned  world,  is  the  Syitime  traits  are  still  considered  masterpieces  of 
de  la  JVatvrr.  Voltaire  characterizes  it  as  art.  Some  of  his  earlier  productions,  es- 
eiecrshle  in  morality,  and  absurd  in  peciaUy  bis  Danre  of  Death,  ore  also  very 
physics,  and  Frederic  the  Great  undercook  celebrated,  and  have  perhaps  contributed 
to  refute  it.  According  to  Holbach,  mat-  as  much  to  his  reputation  as  his  later  pra- 
ter is  the  only  form  of  existence,  and  ev-  ductions.  The  capricious  prince  whom 
ery  thing  is  the  effect  of  a  blind  necessi-  he  served,  however  fickle  towards  others, 
ty ;  instead  of  God,  whom  he  asserts  to  was  constant  in  the  protection  which  he 
have  been  invented  by  theologians,  he  afforded  to  him,  and  was  so  sensible  of  * 
substitutes  Nature,  which  he  considers  an  his  value,  that  a  memorable  saying  of  hia 
assemblage  of  all  beings  and  their  motions,  is  recorded,  on  the  occasion  of  same 
The  JEtemtnU  de  la  Morale  v.r.ivtr*eUe  complaint  made  against  this  artist  by  a 
(1790)  contains  the  same  principles.  court  butterfly :  "  I  can,  if  I  please,  make 
Holbein,  Hans  ;  die  son  of  n  painter  seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen ;  but  I 
at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  who,  being  in-  cannot  make  one  Holbein  even  of  seven 
strutted  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  lords."  Holbein  died  at  Whitehall,  of 
the  art,  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  the  plague,  in  1554.  He  excelled  in  wood 
profession.  The  year  of  his  birth  has  engraving,  and,  before  his  visit  to  Eng- 
been  variously  fixed,  by  Patin  in  1495,  land,  find  produced  a  large  number  of 
but  by  others  in  1496,  which  latter  is  the  wood  cuts.  Several  of  his  historical 
nra  more  generally  received.  His  talents  paintings  were  engraved  in  wood  by  him  ; 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  and  even  among  others,  his  Donee  of  Death.  The 
the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  his  best  edition  of  his  series  of  90  small  wood 
rough  and  dissolute  habits,  which  that  cuts,  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
philosopher  exerted  himself  much  to  cor-  that  of  Lyons,  1539,  very  rare.  (See 
ruct.  His  advice,  and  the  wish  to  escape  Fussli's  Hutory  of  the  bttt  ArtiitM  of  Suit- 
faun  the  consequences  of  an  unfortunate  zerland.) 

marriage,  induced  the  young  artist  to  set        Holbkrs,   Louis,  baron  of,  the  father 

out  for  England,  whither  he  had  been  in-  of  modern  Danish  literature,  and  a  popa- 

vited  most  pressingty  by  one  of  the  nobil-  lar  writer  in  the  same  sense  as  Cervantes 

iry.      His  finances  were  so  low  at  the  in  Spain,  Moliere  in  France,  and  Sbak- 

time,  that  be  found  the  greatest  difficulty  speare  in  England,  was  born  (1684)  at 

in  reaching  that  country;  where,  when  he  Bergen,  in  Norway,  and  early   toot  hia 

arrived,  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his  father,  who  had  raised  himself  by  a  boil 

promised  patron.    Fortunately,  however,  achievement,  from  the  rank  of  a  common 

the  features  of  the  peer  were  yet  fresh  in  soldier  to   the  office  of  colonel.     Little 

■  hin recollection, and oBiriking resemblance  care  was  taken  in  forming  his  mind  and 

of  him,  which  he  produced,  enabled  him  character.    In  1703,  he  studied  theology 
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perusal  of  the  accounts  of  travellers  ex-  and  also  the  latest  edition  of  Holberg'u 
cited  in  him  a  great  desire  of  visiting  oth-  Comedies,  in  6  vols.  (Copenhagen,  182b'). 
or  countries.  Notwithstanding  his  strait-  Holcroft,  Thomas,  a  dramatist,  nov- 
ened  circumstances,  he  went  first  to  Am-  clist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bora  in 
sterdam,  then  to  England,  Germany,  Fiance  1744.  His  father  was  a  shoe-maker,  and 
and  Italy.  He  then  resided  at  Copenha-  the  son  followed  the  same  occupation, 
gen  two  years,  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  which  he  relinquished  when  young,  to  try 
In  1718,  he  received  the  chair  of  mem-  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  His  scheme  did 
physics;  1720,  be  became  assessor  of  the  not  succeed,  and  he  then  turned  his  at- 
consistory  and  professor  of  eloquence,  tention  to  dramatic  composition,  and  pro- 
Holberg  had  hitherto  devoted  himself  to  duced  several  pieces,  of  which  the  most 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  history  and  the  popular  is  the  Read  to  Ruin  (1798),  still 
languages  ;  and,  until  his  30th  year,  be  frequently  performed.  On  the  occurrence 
bad  written  no  poetry.  At  that  time,  he  of  the  French  revolution,  Holcroft  die- 
attempted  a  same,  in  which  he  took  Ju-  played  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
venal  as  his  model  This  attempt  was  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  other  indi- 
successful,  and  he  now  wrote  his  great  viduals,  having  excited  the  alarm  of  gov- 
comic-heroic  poem,  in  iambics,  the  Pater  eminent,  he  was  included  in  the  famous 
Poors.  Holberg  laid  the  foundation  of  prosecution  for  treason  instituted  against 
his  fame  by  this  national  satire.  It  has  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  Thelwall  and  oth- 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  ere,  in  1794.  The  persons  just  mentioned 
An  accident  having  induced  him  to  write  having  been  acquitted,  Holcroft  and  the 
for  the  stage,  he  here  found  a  proper  field  rest  were  discharged  without  being  brought 
for  his  talents.  He  wrote  with  much  to  trial.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
ease,  and  in  quick  succession,  24  come-  stage  with  great  assiduity,  and  published 
dies,  all  of  which  were  received  with  a  multitude  of  works,  original  mid  trans- 
great  favor,  and  which  constitute  him  lated,  among  the  former  of  winch  were 
die  founder  of  the  comic  theatre  of  Den-  some  clever  novels.  His  last  publication 
mark.  The  strong,  lively  wit,  the  native  was  a  Tour  in  Germany  and  France  (2 
humor,  and  the  original  characters,  in  his  vols,  4to.).  He  died  in  1809.  Holcroft 
comedies,  secure  to  him  an  elevated  place  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
arnong  the  small  numberof  genuine  com-  duced  on  the  English  stage  those  since 
jc  writers  among  the  moderns.  Their  gen-  popular  entertainments  termed  melo-dra- 
uine  comic  character  has  induced  Bagge-  mat.  He  possessed  strong  natural  abili- 
sen,  one  of  the  poets  of  Denmark,  to  under-  ties,  and,  considering  that  he  was  self- 
take  to  adapt  the  language  to  the  present  taught,  his  attainments  were  very  consid- 
state  of  the  Danish  tongue.  His  satirical  erable.  His  translations  are  from  the 
and  humorous  romance,  Nicholas  Kiimm's  French  and  German  languages. 
Subterraneous  Travels,  iu  the  Latin  Hold;  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly 
language,  translated  into  seven  languages  of  a  ship,  or  all  that  pan  of  her  inside 
shortly  after  it  appeared,  and  into  Danish  which  is  comprehended  between  the 
by  Beggesan  (1789),  has  also  contributed  floor  and  the  lower  deck,  throughout  her 
to  his  fame.  His  Epistles,  Fables  and  Ep-  length.  This  capacious  apartment  usual- 
igraros  are  highly  valued;  not  less  so  are  ly  contains  the  ballast,  provisions  and 
his  historical  works,  which  he  wrote  un-  stores  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  principal 
der  Christian  VI,  who  was  not  very  favor-  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  merchantman ;  in 
able  to  poetry.  Still  Holberg  acquired  the  former,  it  is  divided  into  several  apart- 
fcme  and  riches,  and  was  elevated  by  the  merits  (by  bulk-heads),  which  are  denomi- 
king  to  the  rank  of  baron  (1747).  He  nated  according  to  the  article*  which  they 
died  1754,  and  left  the  greatest  part  of  contain,  as  the  Juh-num,  the  tjririt-rvom, 
his  property  to  the  seminary  of  young  no-  the  magazine,  the  brtad-room,  &c. — The 


-is  property  to  the  seminary  of  young  no-  the  magazine,  ti 

blemen   at  Some.      Holberg  was  lively  ajltr  hold   is   that  which   lies   abaft  the 

and  refined  in  his  wit.      He  was  extreme-  main-mast,  and  is  usually  set  apart  for  the 

ly   temperate,    and    dressed   with  much  stowage  of  the  provisions  in  ships  of  war. 

care.    He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  wo-  — The  Jim  held  denotes  that  pare  of  the 

men,  but  was  never  married  ;  be  consid-  hold  which  is  situated  in  the  fore  pari  of 

end  their  conversation  more  striking  and  the  ship,  or  about  the  fore  hatchway.     It 

natural  than  that  of  men.     His  comedies,  is  usually  in  continuation  with  the  main 

translated  into  German  by  CEhknscbiager,  bold,  and  serves  the  same  purposes. — The 

appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1832.     Professor  mom  hold;  that  part  which  is  just  before 
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end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  It  ■ 
taken  on  the  Nantucket  shoals,  and  soine- 

of  the  ship's  company,  times  as  far  south  as  Sanity  Hook,  before 

Hole,  Black,  at  Calcutta,  denotes  a  the  water  loses  its  wintry  coldness.      As 

place  of  confinement,  18  feet  by  18  feet,  the  temperature  increases, this*?  fish  change 

containing  334  square  feet,  in  which  146  their  ground,  and  migrate  to  the  banks  of 

persons  were  shut  up,  when  fort  William  Newfoundland.     The  bait  used  in  taking 

was  taken,  in  1756,  by  Surajah   DowLi,  them  is  small  herring, 

nabob  of  Bengal     The  room  afforded  for  Holinshed,  or  Holiboshed,  Raphael; 

each  person  a  space  of  361  inches  by  13  an  English  chronicler,  of  the  age  of  queen 

inches,  which  was   just  enough  to  hold  Elizabeth.     He  has  been  represented  as  a 

them,    without   pressing    violently  upon  clergyman,    and    bishop  Tanner  farther 

each  other.    To  this  dungeon  there  was  states  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 

only  one  small  grated  window,  and,  the  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  there  in  1544 

weather  being  very  aultry,  the  air  within  But  doctor  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on  the 

could  neither  circulate  nor  be   changed.  learning  of  Shakspeare,  has  corrected  this 

In  less  than  an  hour,  many  of  the  unban-  mistake,  baring  ascertained  that  the  gred- 

py  people  were  seized  with  extreme  diffi-  uate  was  one  Ottewall  Holingahed,  who 

cul  ty  of  breathing,  several  were  delirious,  was  subsequently  nominated  by  the  found- 

and  the  place  was  rilled  with  incoherent  er  one   of   the  first   fellows   of  Trinity 

ravings  and  exclamations  of  distress,  in  college.    From  the  will  of  the  historian, 

which  the  cry  for  water  was  predominant,  preserved  by  Hearne,  it  appears  that   at 

This  was  handed  to  them  by  the  sentinels,  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  a  steward  or 

but  had  no  effect  to  allay  their  thirst     In  servant  to   Thomas   Burdet,  esquire,  of 

less  thsn  four  hours,  many  were  sufrbcat-  Bromcote,  in  Warwickshire.     His  death 

ed,  or  died  in  violent  deliriums.     In  an  took  place  about  1583.  The  Chronicles  of 

hour  more,  the  survivors,  except  those  at  Holinshed  were  first  published  in  two  vols, 

the   grate,   were,  in  the  highest  degree,  fo].  (1577) ;  and  a  second  edition,  in  three 

frantic  and  outrageous.     At  length,  those  vols.,  in  1587.     Several  individuals  were 

at  the  grate  became   insensible,  so   that  concerned  in  the  compilation  of  this  work. 

we  have  no  account  of  what  happened  In  1807,  a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  in 

till  they  were  released  at  six  o'clock   in  six  vols.,  4to,  in  which  the  omissions,chiefly 

the  morning,  having  been  confined  from  from  the  preceding  impression  of  the  third 

seven  at  night.     Such  were  the  effects  of  volume,  were  restored.    They  principally 

animal  effluvia,  in  a  close  and  unventi-  relate  to  the  history  of  lord  Cobham  and 

lated  place,  in  the  space  of  11  hours,  that  the  earl  of  Leicester,  during  the  reign  of 

out  of  146  persons,  not  more  thsn  23  came  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  passages  in  ques- 

out  alive,  and  those  in  a  high  putrid  fever,  tion  appeared  offensive.      Prefixed  to  the 

from  which,  however,  by  fresh  air  and  Chronicles  is  one  of   the  most  curious 

proper  attention,  they  gradually  recovered,  and  interesting  memorials  existing  of  the 

Mr.   Holwell,  who    commanded  in  fort  manners    and    domestic   history   of  the 

William  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken,  English  in  the  16th  century, 

and  was  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  black  IIolkab  ;  a  Mahratta  chieij  distinguish- 

hole,  publishedan  interesting  Narrative  of  ed  in  the  ware  of  the  British   in  India, 

the  sufferings  endured  in  the  Black  Hole  (See  Mahrattat.) 

of  Calcutta.  Holland  ;  a  maritime  province  of  the 

Holibot     (pteuFonedef    hinpogloMut).  Netherlands,  remarkable  above  all  others, 

This  large  and  excellent  fish   is  some-  even  in  that  populous  country,  for  the 

tunes  upwards  of  300  pounds  in  weight,  density  of  its  towns  and  villages,  and  for 

The  color  above  is  of  an  obscure  green,  the  triumph  of  persevering  industry  over 

bordering  upon  black ;  that  of  the  belly  a  the   difficulties  of  nature.     In  the   pres- 

pure  white.    The  scales  aro  small,  and  ent  article  will  be  described  the  province, 

the  body  free  from  spines:  even  the  edges  properly  so  called,  and  consisting  of  two 

of  the  fins  have  no  asperity  from  the  pro-  parts,  North  and  South  Holland.     They 

jection  of  the  rays.      The  eyes  are  on  the  form  a  narrow  tract,  extending  from  Int. 

right  side  of  the  animal.    It  is  brought  to  51°  4C  to  53°  10/  N. ;  in  length  about  90 

our  markets  very  plentifully  in  the  spring,  miles,  in  breadth  varying  from  35  to  40. 

From  its  large  size,  it  is  usually  cut  up  The  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  south.  This 

and  sold  piece-meal     The  head,  fins  and  province  is  bounded  west  by  the  German 

6ap  are  considered  as  the  most  savory  ocean,  south  by  Zealand,  east    by  the 

parts.    It  usually  makes  its  appearance  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  province  of  Utrecht, 

with  the  shad  and  herring,  or  about  the  The  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  prov- 
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ince  of  Holland  is  about  2900  square  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles.  The 
miles.  The  whole  province  contains  37  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch, 
cities  and  towns,  38  smaller  towns  with  in  1005,  and  was  visited,  in  101(3,  by  Dirk 
markets,  and  418  villages.  The  division  Hartag,  who  commemorated  his  visit  in  a 
into  the  two  governments  of  South  and  plate  of  tin  left  by  hint,  which  was  found 
North  Holland,  is  recognised  by  the  con-  by  some  English  navigators,  in  1801.  It 
stitution  of  1814  ;  population,  820,449.  was  occasionally  visited  by  the  Dutch  I 
The  following  are  the  chief  towns :  Am-  navigators  till  the  end  of  the  century.  It ' 
scerdam,  Rotterdam,  Hague,  I.eyden,  was  visited  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770,  and 
Haarlem,  Don,  Delft,  Gouda,  Alkmoar,  was  determined  by  him  to  be  an  island. 
Hoom.  The  national  religion  is  Calvin-  It  was  nftenvards  visited  by  captain  Fur- 
ism. ;  but  there  is  a  Lutheran  congregation  neaux,  in  1773 ;  by  Vancouver,  in  1791; 
in  every  town  of  consequence  ;  and  by  the  French  navigator,  Bruny  d'Eutre- 
nmong  the  lower  classes  the  Catholics  casteaux  ;  and,  in  1795 — 1799,  by  Bass 
are  numerous.  The  whole  province  of  and  Flinders.  Id  1801,  captain  Flinders 
Holland  is  a  continued  flat,  and  lies  so  surveyed  its  coasts ;  and,  in  1818  and  1824, 
low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  sea  at  captain  King  completed  what  had  been 
high  water:  the  tide  is  prevented  from  left  undone  by  bis  predecessors.  Very 
flowing  in  by  means  of  dikes  and  natural  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  (bis  vast 
sand-banks.  The  numerous  canals  and  country.  The  principal  animal  and  vema- 
ditches  which  traverse  the  province  in  nil  ble  productions  have  been  described  un- 
directions,  are  likewise  provided  with  der  the  bead  of  Jhulralia.  On  the  north 
dikes,  and  serve  not  only  to  promote  in-  coast  lies  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  400 
tenia!  communication,  but  to  drain  the  miles  deep  and  300  broad.  From  cape 
country  of  superfluous  water.  In  addi-  Weasel,  the  north-west  head  of  the  gulf, 
tion  to  the  two  great  rivers  which  water  to  cape  Van  Diemen,  the  country  is  call 
this  province  in  common  with  the  rest  of  ed  Arnheim't  Land.  The  coast  here  is 
"  the  Netherlands,  viz.,  the  Rhine  and  the.  low,  containing  many  fine  ports  and  har- 
Maese,  Holland  has  several  smaller  rivers,  bore.  Liverpool  river  empties  into  the 
the  Ainstel,  the  Schie,  the  Roue  ;  but  they  sea  on  this  coast.  What  on  the  old  maps 
have  so  little  current  as  to  be  more  prop-  is  called  Van  DUmtn'i  tin/,  was  found  by 
crly  canals,  or  water-courses.  The  prin-  captain  King  to  be  a  strait  70  miles  long 
cipal  lake  is  that  of  Haarlem.  The  soil  and  40  broad,  separating  two  large  islands 
is  in  general  rich,  consisting  of  a  deep,  from  the  main  land,  called  Melville  and 
fat  loam.  From  the  humidity  of  both  BaUutrst  islands  ;  the  former  is  'J00  miles, 
soil  and  climate,  there  is  little  of  the  prov-  the  latter  120  miles,  in  circumference.  The 
ince  under  tillage,  and  that  little  is  in  northern  coast,  with  these  islands,  is  now 
South  Holland.  The  crops  principally  included  in  the  British  territory  (formal 
cultivated,  an)  wheat,  madder,  tobacco,  possession  of  the  country  between  129aud 
hemp  and  flax.  The  agricultural  wealth  136°  E.  longitude  having  been  taken  in 
of  the  province  at  large,  consists  in  its  1824).  A  colony  was  founded  at  Port 
pastures,  which  are  almost  unrivalled  in  Cockbum,  on  Melvillo  island,  at  the  mouth 
the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  of  Apsley  strait,  which  separates  the  two 
grass  which  they  produce.  The  manu-  islands.  To  the  west  of  this  point,  the 
fitctures  of  Holland,  though  no  longer  ex-  coast  (rands  to  the  south,  and  is  low  and 
tensive,  embrace  a  variety  of  articles,  viz,  sterile  as  for  ss  Cambridge  gulf,  in  128" 
linen,  woollen,  and  leather;  also  paper,  E.  longitude  ;  westward  from  the  gulf,  the 
wax,  refined  sugar,  starch,  and,  in  certain  coast  is  intersected  by  numerous  bays, 
districts,  pottery  and  tiles.  Large  qumiti-  ports,  and  some  rivers,  one  of  which, 
ties  of  gin  are  likewise  made,  particularly  Prince  Regent's  river,  is  of  considerable 
at  Schiedam,  near  the  Maese.  (For  the  size.  The  remainder  of  the  north-west 
history  and  statistics,  see  Netherlands.)  coast,  eh  far  ss  North-west  cape,  an  extent 
Hollasd,  New  ;  an  island  in  the  south  of  1000  miles,  called  in  die  maps,  Dc 
Pacific  ocean,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  ffiU's  Land,  is  low,  sandy,  and  dangerous 
long  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  a  great  ofapproach,  Endracht*B,Edel'sandI*eu- 
southern  continent.  It  stretches  from  win's  Land,  are  the  names  of  successive 
east  to  west  above  2600  miles,  between  portions  of  the  coast  from  North-west 
Sandy  cape  and  the  entrance  of  Sharks'  cane  to  cape  Leeuwin,  a  distance  of  800 
bay ;  and  it  is  above  2000  miles  in  length  miles.  The  only  openings  of  any  impor- 
from  capo  York  on  the  north,  10°  4S7,  to  tnnce  here,  ore  Sharks'  bay  and  Swan  riv- 
Wilson's  promontory, in  39°  10"  9. latitude.  er(q.  v.);  the  latter  has  been  selected  by 
The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  three  the  British  government,  as  the  site  of  a 
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western  Australian  colon; ;  and  an  expo-  opposition,  and,  on  the  peace  of  Amiens, 

dinon  to  fonn  the  settlement  was  sent  in  he  went  to  Spain,  partly  for  his  health, 

182!),     The  south  coast,  extending  above  acid  partly  for  the  purpose  of  be. 

1300  miles,  between  cape  Leeuwin  and  more  intimately  acquainted  with  £., 

cape  Howe,  trends  to  the  northward  from  literature.  This  visit  produced  his  Ae- 
both  extremities,  bo  as  to  form  a  wide  count  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope 
gulf.  The  western  portion  of  it  is  called  de  Vega  (1806V  and  some  translations 
A*uyf»  Load;  of  the  other  portion,  noth-  from  the  Spanish.  In  1806,  he  became  a 
ing  was  known  till  the  voyages  of  Fun-  member  of  the  short-lived  whig  adminb- 
ders  and  Daudin,  who  met  in  the  middle  (ration  formed  at  that  time.  In  1808,  be 
of  the  gulf.  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  edited  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  James 
gulf  are  on  this  coast  The  coast  near  II,  by  his  uncle.  He  has  supported  the 
Base's  straits  is  of  the  most  sterile  descrip-  claims  of  the  dissenters,  opposed  the  re- 
lion  ;  it  has,  however,  two  fine  harbors,  strictions  on  the  regency,  advocated  the 
Port  Western  and  Port  Philip,  iu  the  cause  of  the  queen,  and,  during  the  con- 
neighborhood  of  which  (he  country  is  finement  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena,  ex- 
rich  i  the  former  will  probably  be  soon  cited  himself  iu  .favor  of  the  illustrious 
made  the  seat  of  a  settlement  Cape  captive,  who  acknowledged  his  efforts  by 
Howe  forms  the  south-east  point  of  New  the  bequest  of  an  antique  cameo  to  lady 
Holland.     The    eastern    coast    is    called  Holland. 

A*tu>  South  Walts,  and  under  that  head  we  Hollis,  Denzil,  lord,  an  eminent  polit- 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  British  colo-  ical  character  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
nies  there,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  eoun-  the  second  son  of  Holies  the  first  earl  of 
try,  so  far  as  it  is  known.  The  inhabitants  Clare,  was  bom  in  1597.  He  was  liberat- 
or New  Holland  are  of  the  middle  stature,  ly  educated,  and,  when  his  father  bad  a 
They  have  a  large,  misshapen  head,  slen-  place  at  court,  was  playfellow  and  com- 
der  extremities  and  projecting  bellies,  panion  to  prince  Charles.  Tbe  earl  of 
Their  noses  are  flat,  nostrils  wide,  eyes  Clare's  subsequent  discontent  was  cominu- 
much  sunk  in  tbe  head,  and  covered  nicated  to  his  sons,  and,  in  the  last  parha- 
with  thick  eye-brows.  Their  lips  are  ment  of  James  I,  Denzil  sided  with  the  op- 
thick,  their  mouths  very  wide,  their  teeth  position.     In  the  parliament  of  1637,  he 

white,  sound  and  e —      " —  L —  -'-  -  '      '  .■..<■- —  .<>i-l   .-.       ■-■ 

prominent  jaws.    T 

and  afterwards  becomes  almost  of  an  Af-  (he  three  resolutions  of  tbe  commons, 

rican  blackness.     Both  sexes  rub  fish  oil  against  popery,  Arminianism,  and  tonnage 

into  (heir  skins  to  protect  them  from  the  and  poundage  by  the  king's  prerogative, 

air  and  the  mosquitoes.     Their  habitations  were  drawn  up,  he  was  one  of  the  two 

are  extremely  rude,  and  their  habits  bar-  members  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in 

barous,  the  chair  until  they  were  passed.     For  (his 

HoLunv;  a  fine  and  close  kind  of  lin-.  conduct,  refusing  to  give  bail  or  sureties 

en,  so  called  from  its  being  first  manufac-  for  his  good  behavior,  ha  was  condemned 

tured  in  Holland.  '  (o  fine  and  imprisonment  the  latter  of 

Holland  (Henry  Richard  Fox),  lord,  which  he  endured  in  the  Tower' for  tip- 
son  of  Stephen,  second  lord  Holland,  and  wards  of  twelve  months.  In  1640,  he  co- 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Charles  James  tered  the  long  parliament,  a  determined 
Fox  (q.  v.),  one  of  (he  distinguished  whig  foe  to  die  court,  and  was  placed  at  the 
leaders  in  tbe  English  bouse  of  lords,  was  head  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  earl 
born  in  1773,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  of  Strafford  having  married  his  sister,  he 
Oxford,  and,  on  coining  of  age,  took  his  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
seat  in  the  upper  house  (1794),  having  prosecution  of  that  minister;  but  be  ear- 
lost  his  father  at  a  very  early  age.  At-  ried  up  the  impeachment  against  arebbiah- 
(ached  to  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  he  fett  a  op  Laud.  He  was  also  one  of  the  mem- 
strong  desire  to  visit  the  continent  during  bers,  the  imprudent  attempt  to  seize  wbotn, 
the  progress  of  the  French  revolution ;  in  the  parliament  house,  formed  the  Ln- 
but,  the  state  of  France  at  that  time  reo-  mediate  cause  of  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
dering  a  long  residence  there  impossible,  ensuing  war,  the  parliament  conferred  on 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  became  oc-  him  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  wife  of  sir  pointed  him  lieutenant  of  Bristol;  but  be- 
Godfrey  Webster.  He  eloped  with  her  coming  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  lead- 
to  England,  and,  on  her  husband  obtaining  era  of  the  Independents,  he  endeavored  to 
a  divorce,  married  her.  After  his  return  frustrate  them  by  promoting  a  treaty  with 
(0  England,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  the  king.     In  1614,  be  was  one  of  the 


1  even.     Many  have  very    teak  a  leading  part  in  favor  of  liberty,  with 
The  skin  is  at  first  red,    bischoiacteriBticardorandcouiBge.  When 
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.  installed  over  the  society  in  Hollis  street, 

in  1647,  be  made  a  motion  for  disbanding  Boston,  where  he  continued  ten-years,  the 

the   army,  but   that  pony  was  now  too  pride  of  his  people,  from  whom  he  receiv- 

ttrong,  end  the  attack  was  returned  upon  ed  every  demonstration  of  affection  and 

himself  by  an  impeachment  for  Ugh  trea-  esteem.    Mr.  Holley  bad  been  educated  st 

son.     He  consulted  his  safety  by  retiring  Yale  college,  under  doctor  Dwight,  and,  of 

to  France,  whence  be  was  allowed  to  re-  course,  in  the  Calvinistic  faith.    Further 

turn  in  1646,  when  he  resumed  hts  seat  in  study  and  reflection  had  led  to  a  change 

parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  commie-  in  his  religious  views,  and  he  became  Uni- 

sioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in  tarian  in  his  sentiments.      His  sermons 

the  Isle  of  Wight.    He  was  soon  after  were  generally  extemporaneous,  or,  if  writ- 

again  obliged,  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  ten,  were  seldom  finished;,  they  werepmc- 

to  retreat  to  France,  where  he  remained  heal,  addressed  equally  to  the  heart  and 

until  the  restoration,  which  he  zealously  understanding,  and  distinguished  for  elo- 

promoted.     He  was  one  of  the  members  quence  and  power.     It  was  his  custom  to 

of  the  house  of  commons  who  waited  up-  remain  in  bis  study  late  Saturday  evening, 

on  the  king  at  the  Hague ;  and  Charles  II,  arranging  the  plan  of  his  discourse,  and 

before  his  coronation,  advanced  him  to  the  making  notes.    After  a  few  hours'  sleep, 

ge,  by  the  title  of  lord  Holies  of  Is-  he  returned  to  his  study,  without  allowing 

a  Sussex.    In  1663,  he  was  sent  am-  himself  to  be  interrupted  by  a  breakfast; 

lor  to  France ;  and  in  1667  was  one  and  often   passed  the  day   without   din- 

of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  at  Breda,  ing;  so  that  he  kept  his  mind  full  of  his 

Notwithstanding  these  employments,  he  subject,  and  constantly  on  the  watch.     In 

remained  a  zealous  friend  to  liberty ;  and  1818,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 

when  the  politics  of  the  reign  tended  to  president  of  Transylvania  university  in 

make  the  king  absolute,  lord  Holies  was  a  Kentucky.     Here  be  remained  until  1637, 

conspicuous  leader  of  opposition.    He  is  when  be  was  induced  to  resign  the  presi- 

mentioDed  by  Barillon,  the  French  am-  dency  of  the  institution,  of  which  he  had 

bassador,  as  one  of  the  noblemen  who  en-  elevated  the  character,  and  increased  the 

tered   into   negotiations   with    France  to  number  of  the  students.    A  plan  was  then 

thwart  the  suspected  measures  of  Charles  formed  of  erecting  a  seminary  in  Louisia- 

ogainBt  liberty  at  home ;  but  it  is  at  the  na,  to  be  placed  under  his  direction ;  but 

seme   time   intimated,  that   he  and  lord  he  was  taken  sick  while  at  New  Orleans,  in 

William  Russell  alone  refused  the  money  the  summer  of  1837,  and,  having  embark- 

offered  by  Louis  XIV.    He  died  with  a  ed  for  New  York,  died  on  the  passage,  Ju- 

high    character  for  honor,  integrity  and  ly  31. 

patriotism,  in  1680,  in  the  eighty-second  Hollis,  Thomas,  an  English  gentleman, 
year  of  his  age.  In  1699  were  published  memorable  for  bis  attachment  to  civil  and 
Memoirs  of  Denzil  Lord  Holies,  from  religious  liberty,  and  his  services  to  liters- 
1641  to  1648,  (4to) ;  some  of  his  letters  lure  and  the  aits,  was  bom  in  London  in 
and  speeches  have  been  published  sepa-  1730.  He  was  descended  from  a  York- 
rately.  shire  family  of  dissenters,  and  was  sent, 
Holley,  Horace,  reverend,  LL.D.,  was  after  a  common  school  education,  to  Am- 
bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13, 1781,  and  sterdam,  in  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
in  bis  early  childhood  gave  indications  of  year,  to  learn  the  Dutch  language  and 
high  and  generous  qualities.  While  a  boy  merchant's  accounts.  Not  long  after  bis 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  return,  in  1735,' his  father  died;  and,  being 
employed  in  his  father's  shop  or  on  the  now  the  heir  of  a  handsome  fortune,  it 
faTTn;but,showingadecidedtBSteforstudy,  was  resolved  to  complete  his  education 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  sent  to  school,  upon  a  liberal  plan.  In  1740,  he  took 
and  entered  YaIe*college  in  1799.  Having  chambers  in  Lincoln's  inn,  but  never  en- 
finished  his  collegiate  course  with  credit,  gaged  in  the  law  as  a  profession.  His  at- 
be  began  the  study  of  the  law,  wbich  he  tention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
soon  after  abandoned  for  that  of  divinity.'  pied  with  the  study  of  the  English  consti- 
In  1805,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  tution,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  zealous  at- 
charge  of  Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  tacbment  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
where  he  continued  three  years,  when  this  and  of  the  friendship  of  its  most  eminent 
connexion  was  amicably  dissolved.  He  supporters,  especially  among  the  dissent- 
was  now  at  maturity ;  his  mind  was  active,  era.  In  1748,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of 
vigorous  and  glowing;  his  person  manly,  the  continent,  and  in  1750  engaged  in  an- 
graceful  and  imposing,  and  his  eloquence  other  tour  through  the  remainder.    Find- 
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ing,  on  his  return,  that  he  could  not  enter  inhabiting  the  Southern  States  from  1st. 

parliament  without  compliances  which  he  37°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bearing  smooth, 

did  not  approve,  he  made  collections  of  elliptical  and  seriated  leaves,  an  infusion 

books  and  medals,  especially  suclf  as  pre-  of  which  is  taken  like  tea  by  the  aborig- 

served  the  memory  of  eminent  asserters  ines,  who  ascribe  to  it  extraordinary  vir- 

of  liberty,  among  whom  he  highly  regard-  tues,  and  are  accustomed  to  assemble  eve- 

ed  Milton  and  Algernon  Sidney.     He  was  ry  spring,  with  much  ceremony,  for  the 

a  fellow  of  the  royal,  antiquarian,  and  oth-  purpose  of  drinking  it    It  is  tonic  and 

er  learned  societies,  and  made  many  valu-  diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  purgative  and 

able  presents  to  the  British  museum.    He  emetic.     Three   other  species  of  ilex  in- 

E resented  a  handsome  collection  of  Eng-  habit  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States, 

sh  books  to  the  library  at  Berne,  and  also  From  its  retaining  its  foliage  during  the 

to  Harvard  college,  in  New  England,  to  winter,  the  holly  is  a  very  desirable  tree 

which,  in  imitation  ofsome  deceased  mem-  for  shrubberies  and  ornamental  planting. 

bees  of  bis  family,  he  was  a  most  liberal  As  a  fence,  it  is  very  serviceable;  and  when 

benefactor.     In  his  own  country,  also,  it  formed  into  hedges,  it  admits  of  being 

was  one  of  his  leading  objects  to  dissemi-  cropped,    and    retains   its   verdure   even 

nate  books  favorable  to  popular  principles  through  the  severest  winters.    Its  growth 

of  government,  editions  of  many  of  which  is  slow,  but  its  duration  is  longer  than  that 

he  caused  to  be  re-printed.     He  died  in  of  most  other  trees.     In  winter,  it  affords 

1774.    He  wss  very  gentle  and  polite  in  shelter  to  birds,  and  its  berries  supply  tbem 

his  manners,  and  seems  to  have  united  with  food ;  and  in  Corsica  they  are  used 

much  of  the  ancient  stoic  to  the  modem  to  make  a  liquor  somewhat  similar  to  cof- 

pertisau  of  freedom  and  general  philan-  fee.     The  bark  is   smooth,   and   replete 

thropisL     (See  Memoiri  of  Thomai  Hal-  with  a    strong    mucilaginous   substance, 

Hi,   by   Thomai  Brand  Mollis,   London,  from  which  birdlime  is  made.     Birdlime, 

1760.)  it  is  well  known,  is  used  for  snaring  emali 

Hollow  Square,  in  the  military  art ;  a  birds,     Among  the  Romans,  it  was  cua- 

body  of  foot  soldiers  drawn  up  with  an  tomary   to    send    boughs    of   holly    to 

empty  space  in  the  middle.  friends,  with  new  year's  gifts,  as  emblem 

Holly.     The  American  holly  {Stx  opa-  erica!  of  good  wishes  j  and  in  England  it 

ca)  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  U.  is  used,  as  other  evergreens  are  here,  to 

States,  extending  from  about  1st.  43?  to  decorate  houses  at  Christmas. 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  theMissis-        Hollthock  [ai&aa  rotta);   a   malva- 

sippi  to  the  border  of  the  desert  plains  ceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  and  very 

which  skirt  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun-  frequently   cultivated   in  gardens  for  the 

tains.     In  many  parts  of  this  district,  it  is  sake  of  its  ornamental  spikes  of  large  and 

_... n,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  beautiful   flowers.    The  root  is  biennial. 


the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  from  five  to  eight  feet.    The  leaves  sin 

in  diameter.    The  leaves  are  undulated,  cordate  at  base,  and  divided  into  from  five 

coriaceous,  dentate,  and  spiny   on   the  to  seven  lobes.    The  flowers  ore  subses- 

margin ;  the  flowers,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  site,  rose-colored,  and  situated  in  the  axils 

genus,  inconspicuous,  consisting  of  a  four-  of  the  superior  leaves,  thus  forming  a  long 

toothed  calyx,  four  petals,  and  as  many  terminal  spike.    From  cultivation,  many 

stamens;    and  they  are   succeeded   by  varieties  have  arisen,  bearing  flowers,  sin- 

rouuded  lierries  containing  four  osseous  gle  or  double,  white,  yellow,  red,  or  even 

seeds.     The  wood  is  very  hard,  suscepti-  almost  black.     It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 

ble  of  a  fine  polish,  and  more  capable  of  easily  re-produced  from  seed, 

receiving  a  black  color  than  any  other:  it  Holmxs'  Hols;  a  safe  and  commodious 

is   used   principally  for  veneering ;    the  harbor  on  N.  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 

black  lines  with  which  cabinet  work  is  in  the  township  of  Tisbury,  Mass.    It  is 

frequently   ornamented,  iu   this  country,  formed  by  West  and   East  Chops;   the 

are  formed  of  this  wood,  dyed  in  the  cop-  former  of  which  is  3},  and  the  latter  3 

pera  of  the  hatter.    It  is  a  good  wood  for  miles,  from  the  head  of  the  harbor.     The 

turning,  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  and  for  the  points  are  2i  miles  apart.    The  depth  of 

pulleys  of  vessels;  but  for  this  latter  pur-  water  is  from  3j  to  8  fathom*.     Numerous 

pose  lignum  vitas  is  preferable.     The  Eu-  vessels,  bound  to  Boston  or  the  eastward, 

ropeau  holly  is  very  similar  to  the  Ameri-  are  frequently  seen  here  waiting  for  a  fair 

can  in  size,  appearance,  and  the  qualities  wind.    From  about  1000  to  1300  sail  an- 

of  the  wooq\     The  X  vomiloria  is  a  shrub)  chor  hero  in  the  course  of  a'year.    Here  is 
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a  village  which  contains  a  meeting-bouse,  life  cannot  easily  fail,  and  are  generally 
apost- office,  and  80  or  90  bouses.  It  is  abundant.  There  are  good  schools  in  the 
83  miles  S.  8.  E.  of  Boston.  The  whole  principal  cities,  and  a  university  was  found- 
town  of  Tisbury  contains  a  population  of  ed  in  Kiel,  1665.  The  seminary  for  iu- 
1318,  and  furnishes  good  pilots  for  vessels  strutters,  established  in  Kiel,  1780,  lias 
bound  to  Boston  over  the  Nantucket  shoals,  been  of  great  service  iu  promoting  general 
and  to  New  Bedford.  education.  December  19,  1804, bondage 
Holstein;  a  German  duchy,  bounded  was  abolished.  The  most  important  cities  in 
on  the  north  by  Sieswick,  on  the  east  by  Holstein  are,  Altona  (q,  v.)  j  Gluckstndt,  a 
the  Baltic  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  fortified  city,  the  sent  of  government,  at 
on  the  south  and  west  separated  from  the  the  junction  of  the  Elbe  and  Stor,  (the  lat- 
kingdom  of  Hanover  by  the  river  Elbe,  ter  of  which  here  forms  a  pretty  good  har- 
and  washed  by  the  North  sea.  It  con-  bor),  containing  900  houses  and  5200  in- 
tains  3285  square  miles,  with  362,300  in-  habitants,  engaged  in  the  Greenland  seal 
habitants,  mostly  Lutherans.  A  ridge  of  and  whale  fisheries ;  Rendsburg  on  the 
hills  divides  the  country  from  north  to  Eyder,  at  trie  termination  of  the  canal 
south,  into  two  large  inclined  planes,  run-  which  connects  the  harbor  of  Kiel  with 
nine  down  on  one  side  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  is  an  important  fortress,  con- 
the  North  sea,  on  the  other  to  the  Baltic,  taining  7500  inhabitants ;  Kiel.  {q.  v.)  Of 
The  descent  towards  the  Elbe  is  compar-  less  note  are  Segeberg,  where  is  a  quarry 
atively  gradual,  and  on  this  side  several  of  limestone,  Oldeslohe,  where  are  salt 
streams  run  from  the  highlands,  most  of  springs,  Plon,  Itzehoe,  Wilster,  &c.  The 
which  empty  into  the  Elbe;  as  theAlster,  sovereign  is  die  king  of  Denmark:  for  the 
the  Pinnaii,  the  Kriikau  and  the  Stor.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  whole  coun- 
port  towards  the  Baltic  is  more  hilly,  and  try,  except  the  cities  and  the  estates  of 
there  are  only  two  rivers  worth  mentiou-  noblemen,  is  divided  into  districts,  under 
ing,  viz.  the  Schwentine  and  the  Trave.  the  jurisdiction  of  particular  courts,  from 
But  the  lakes  are  numerous,  the  principal  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  col- 
of  which  are  the  lakes  Plon  and  SelenL  lege  of  justice,  or  supreme  court  at  Gluck- 
On  the  eastern  declivity,  there  are  some  stadt,  and  from  the  seigneurial  courts  to-tlie 
charming  spots;  e.  g_  the  environs  of  cUstrictcourt,whichispartIyfilledbynobles; 
Plon,  Eutin  and  Kiel  Nearly  all  the  an  appeal  to  the  king  is  still  allowed  in 
country  is  fruitful,  particularly  the  low-  certain  cases.  The  established  religion  is 
lands  on  the  Elbe  and  North  sea,  which  the  evangelical  Lutheran,  but  other  reli- 
begin  about  20  miles  below  Hamburg,  and  gious  sects  are  tolerated ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
are  10  miles  broad.  But  a  great  part  of  poses  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
the  land  in  the  eastern  descent  may  now  country  is  divided  into  eight  provoetships. 
be  compared  to  the  above-mentioned  low-  Each  provostship  has  a  consistory,  or  spirit- 
lands,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  ual  court,  composed  of  several  clergymen 
use  of  marl.  As  for  minerals,  the  country  of  the  district,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
about  Oldeslohe  contains  salt  and  lime,  provost,  which  decides  toe  causes  that 
but  no  metals.  The  animal  and  vegetable  come  within  its  jurisdiction.  From  this 
productions  are  more  important  Grain  is  court,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  hi* 
almost  always  abundant.  Manufactures  perior  consistory  at  Gr&ckstadt,  or  supreme 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  court,  composed  of  the  clergymen  of 
meet  the  demand.  Manufactures,  there-  Gluckstadt  and  the  general  superintendent, 
fore,  together  with  colonial  products  and  The  provost  superintends  the  churches 
wines,  are  among  the  articles  of  imports-  and  schools  of  Ins  district,  and  visits  them 
tion.  Grain,  horses,  black  cattle,  butter  twice  a  year;  the  superintendent  does  the 
and  peat  are  exported.  The  import  and  same  for  the  whole  country.  The  earliest 
export  of  products  are  very  much  facili-  history 'of  Holstein  is  obscure.  Charle- 
lated  by  the  situation  of  the  country  on  nuurne  conquered  the  Saxons  who  inhab-  ■ 
two  seas,  and  would  be  rendered  even  heel  this  country,  and  transported  more 
more  easy  by  the  increase  of  canals  in  the  than  10,000  families  across  the  Rhine  in- 
country.  Hamburg,  lying  on  the  borders  to  Flanders,  Brabant  and  Holland.  The 
of  Holstein,  together  with  Altona  ami  Hi-  emperor  Lothaire  erected  Holstein  and 
beck,  are  important  markets  for  the  con-  Storman  into  a  county.  The  contest  he- 
sumption  of  domestic  products.  The  tween  Denmark  and  the  ducal  house  of 
Greenland  seal  and  whale  fisheries  furnish  Gottorp  was  ended,  1773,  by  the  grand 
many  inhabitants  of  Holstein  with  profits-  prince,  afterwards  emperor  Paul  I  ofRua- 
Ue  employment  Holstein  may  be  called  sia,  ceding  his  claims  on  Holstein  to  the 
a  fortunate  country,  for  the  necessaries  of  king  of  Denmark,  in  exchange  for  the 
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counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  of  lords  and  commons,  gained  him  popu- 
wbich,  in  1777,  were  erected  into  the  larity  with  his  contemporaries,  and  has  ne-  ' 
duchy  of  Holstein -Oldenburg,  and  confer-  cured  bun  the  veneration  of  posterity, 
red  by  Paul  I  on  the  younger  lint;  of  The  only  professional  remains  of  this  able 
Goltorp.  When  the  constitution  of  the  magistrate  are  his  edition  of  sir  John  Ke- 
German  empire  was  abolished  by  the  lyng's  Reports  of  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  king  of  Crown,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II,  with 
Denmark  united  (9th  Sept,  18061  the  Notes,  printed  in  1708,  folio.  Sir  John 
whole  duchy  of  Holstein  with  the  king'  Holt  died  in  the  spring  of  170% 
dom  of  Denmark,  and  took  away  its  exist-  H6ltt,  Lewis  Henry  Christopher, 
ing  constitution.  In  the  great  European  This  lyric  poet,  who  excelled  particularly 
crisis  of  1813,'  the  war  was  carried  into  in  the  elegy  and  idyl,  was  born  at  Man 
Holstein.  The  country  was  occupied  by  enact:,  in  Hanover  (17481  He  was  the  son 
the  combined  Swedish  and  Russian  armies,  of  a  clergyman,  was,  when  a  boy,  livery 
and,  after  a  abort  armistice,  a  peace  was  and  desirous  of  knowledge,  affectionate 
concluded  at  Kiel  (tj.  v.),  Jan.  14, 1814.  In  and  pleasing  ;  but  the  Ion  of  his  mother, 
1615,  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  sovereign  and  bis  sufferings  from  the  small- pox, 
of  Holstein,  was  admitted  into  the  Ger-  which  attacked  him  in  his  9th  year,  depriv- 
inanic  confederation.  Holstein  was,  there-  ed  him  of  his  gaiety.  His  severe  studies, 
fore,  once  mora,  connected  with  Germany,  which  he  often  pursued  until  late  at  night, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  con-  also  contributed  to  this  effect.  His  in- 
stitution in  which  the  estates  should  be  clinsiion  for  strong  emotion,  and  his  poet- 
represented,  according  to  the  decree  of  ical  talent,  were  early  developed.  In 
the  confederation.  The  prelates  and  no-  1765,  his  rather  sent  him  to  a  school  at 
bility  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  have  made  Celle,  and,  1769,  to  Gottingeii.  He  stud 
application,  in  consequence,  to  the  diet  ied  theology  faithfully,  but  without  neg- 
Hoi.T,  sir  John;  an  English  judge,  eel-  lectingthe  ancient  and  modern  poets,  and 
ebrated  for  firmness,  integrity  and  know]-  without  ceasing  to  exercise  his  own  poet- 
.......                 .  _.,   -1jentai    £s   ,— >-         -™   ■ 


edge  of  constitutional  law,  was  born  in  ical  talents.  As  early  as  1769,  he  had 
1643,  and  was  entered  as  gentleman  com-  gained  the  reputation  of  a  young  man  of 
moner  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  Being  senilis,  and  Kastner  admitted  him  into 
designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  his  German  society.  He  subsequently  he- 
he  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  came  acquainted  with  Burger  and  Miller, 


Gray's  Inn  in  1658,  was  called  to  the  bar    and  afterwards  with  Von,  itoje,   count 
1  ■  '   '"  ■■■"-"  --'      -■      rnembeni oftbe so- 

uijren  at 
vocate.    His  professional  eminence  having    where  the  young  members  i 


in  due    course,  and  aoou    distinguished  Stolbere,  and  the  other .  .  _. 

L: '*■      s  sound  lawyer  and  an  able  ad-  ciety  of  poets  at  Gottingen  at  that  period, 

is  professional  eminence  having  where  the  young  members  met  once  a 
procured  him  the  post  of  recorder  to  the  week,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  labors, 
city  of  London,  be  filled  that  responsible  The  best  of  Holly's  poems,  even  in  the. 
office  with  much  ability  far  about  a  year  department  peculiar  to  him,  were  written 
and  a  half,  when,  the  court  determining  on  at  this  period,  when  he  was  much  excited 
the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  his  uncom-  by  the  influence  of  this  association.  To 
promising  opposition  to  that  unpopular  enable  himself  to  remain  at  G&tingeri,  be 
measure  Tost  him  his  situation.  He  con-  applied  for  a  place  in  the  philological 
tinued  in  disgrace  with  James  till  1686,  seminary,  and  endeavored  to  earn  some- 
when  he  was  made  serjeant-at-law ;  and,  thing  by  translations  and  by  giving  in- 
becoming  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  sanction.  Lore  also  contributed  to  bind 
on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  him  to  this  city.  like  Petrarch,  be  be- 
disririguished  himself  so  much  by  his  tat  came  acquainted  with  a  Laura,  but  never 
ents  and  exertions  in  what  is  called  the  made  known  to  her  his  affection.  Hal 
convention  parliament,  that  William,  soon  health  was  undermined  by  severe  study, 
after  his  own  establishment  on  the  throne,  and  his  father's  death  (1775),  which  afreet- 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord-chief-  edhimdeeply,mcreasedhisdebib'ty.  Con- 
justice  of  the  kino's  bench,  with  a  seat  at  scions  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he 
the  council  board.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  many  touching  elegies,  and  was  oe 
continued  during  we  remainder  of  his  life,  cupied  with  a  collection  ofhis  poems,  when 
declining  the  chancellorship,  which  was  he  breathed  bis  last,  Sept  1,  1776.  In  ten- 
offered  him  on  the  removal  of  lord  Som-  der  elegiac  or  idylic  poetry,  he  is  peculiar- 
era  in  1700,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  If  successful.  An  edition  of  hispoema  was 
his  high  office  with  a  degree  of  resolute  edited  by  Voss  and  Stolberg  (1783),  finally 
uprightness,  which/h owe ver  distasteful,  on  corrected  and  increased  by  Voss  (1804). 
"'   a  one, to  both  the  houses        Holt  Aluaxcs.     Suffering  turns  the 
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eyes  of  nations,  aa  well  bb  of  individuals,  not  believe  that  Alexander  foresaw  to 
to  Him  who  consoles  when  si!  other  hope  what  violations  of  justice  this  alliance 
is  gone.  This  was  the  case  with  the  would  lead;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  repre- 
Germans  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  when,  hensible  for  the  consequences  of  a  union 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  endured  all  founded  on  principles  bo  indefinite.  The 
the  horrors  of  invasion  end  war.  They  sovereigns  were  soon  obliged,  by  the 
took  refuge  in  religion,  more  particularly  course  of  events,  to  become  more  precise; 
as  their  Bufferings  were  considered  the  di-  and  what  was  at  first  merely  an  act  of 
rect  consequences  of  the  French  revolu-  weakness,  soon  became  a  conspiracy  of 
tion,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  work  the  governments  against  the  nations.  It 
of  impiety.  The  emperor  Alexander,  as  •  was  distinctly  understood,  that  the  sore- 
is  well  known,  had  also,  at  least  as  early  as  reigns  became  members  of  the  league 
die  war  with  Napoleon,  acquired  a  reli-  personally,  and,  therefore,  no  counter-eig- 
gious  turn  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  in-  nature  of  ministers  was  necessary  ;  no 
crease  during  the  campaign  in  Germany  guarantees  were  stipulated.  This  person- 
and  France.  All  the  allies,  in  short,  as  al  union  of  princes  is  either  a  contxadic- 
well  as  their  people,  participated  more  or  tion  in  terms  [for  what  is  the  monarch 
less  in  this  deep  religious  feeling,  whilst  personally,  as  distinguished  from  a  chief 
Napoleon  was  held  up  as  the  represents-  magistrate,  and  considered  with  reference 
rive  or  incarnation  of  evil.  After  the  fall  to  liis  own  private  disposition,  but  a  sim- 
of  Napoleon,  this  religious  feeling  still  re-  pie  individual?)  or  it  implies  that  the 
mained  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people  sovereign  is  a  ruler  in  his  individual  ca- 
of  Europe,  and  blended  with  their  notions  pocity,  constituted  by  divine  right,  so  that 
of  politics  and  government,  which,  in  the  he  never  can  be  separated  from  the  idea 
case  of  the  great  mass,  were,  of  course,  of  a  state  or  government ;  but  behind  this 
crude  and  superficial.  They  were  indue-  notion  lurk  all  evil  and  tyranny,  an  entire 
ed  to  believe,  that  religion  might  be  made  contempt  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
the  basis  of  international  politics.     Avail-  sound  sense.     What,  then,  did  these  mon- 


denominated  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  justice  and  charity.     How  charity  cai 

C posed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  of  made  a  principle  of  political  relatioim,  n  is 
«a-  Participating  hi  the  spirit  above-  difficult  to  say ;  and,  as  for  justice,  a  corn- 
mentioned,  and  desirous  to  become  the  pact  to  be  governed  by  it  in  future  would 
pacificator  of  Europe  (an  idea  which  ap-  seem  to  imply  that  it  hod  not  been  their 
peais  to  have  flattered  Napoleon's  embi-  rule  in  times  past.  It  had  been  generally 
tion  in  the  first  years  of  bis  government),  conceded,  even  by  the  supporters  of  des- 
and  perhaps  instigated  by  madame  Krii-  potic  governments,  that  rulers  were  estab- 
dener  (q.  v.],  he  proposed  this  union,  Sept.  Iiahedfor  the  good  of  the  people;  only  the 
36,  1815,  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  people  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
Waterloo  had  cleared  the  way  for  the  ex-  school-boys,  who  should  submit  implicitly 
ecution  of  his  desire  of  establishing  a  set-  to  their  teachers.  The  members  of  the 
tied  peace  in  Europe.  Alexander,  Fran-  holy  alliance,  however,  thought  it  neces- 
cis  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  of  sary  to  make  a  formal  compact,  to  act 
Prussia,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  and  justly  towards  their  subjects.  As  regard- 
without  the  countersign  of  a  minister,  the  ed  the  subject  of  international  relations, 
act  establishing  this  alliance,  which  is  said  the  sovereigns  showed  very  little  political 
to  nave  been  sent  to  the  two  latter  in  the  wisdom  when  they  supposed  that  a  per- 
hand-writing  of  die  first  Alexander  pub-  Bona)  pledge  could  withstand  die  strong 
lished  the  act  in  1616,  and  at  a  later  pe-  current  of  events.  The  name  of  this 
riod  the  two  other  monarchs  followed  this  league,  too,  was  ill  chosen,  besides  being 
example.  It  consisted  of  a  declaration,  arrogant ;  since  an  institution  with  a  aim- 
that,  m  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  ilar  name — the  habf  ($ct  (and  not  entire- 
tlie  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  principles  of  ly  different,  in  respect  to  religion,  from 
justice,  charity  and  peace  shoidd  be  the  what  the  holy  alliance  turned  out  to  be. 
bans  of  their  internal  administration,  and  in  respect  to  politics) — had  drawn  upon 
of  their  international  relations,  and  that  itself  the  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Asthe 
the  happiness  and  religious  welfare  of  founders  of  the  holy  alliance  were  a  Rus- 
their  subjects  should  be  their  great  object  sian  and  two  German  princes,  the  nations 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  three  sove-  directly  interested  in  it  said  Utile  against 
reigns  should  invite  others  to  become  it.  In  Russia,  of  course,  nothing  was  per- 
membera  of  the  Holy  Alliance.    We  do  mined  to  be  said ;  and  the  Germans  are 
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bo  little  versed  in  politics  and  public  right,  of  those  congressional  politics,  of  wliich 
that,  far  from  seeing  through  the  league,  ire  have  spoken  in  the  article  Omgtttt, 
they  were  misled  by  their  natural  btmhom-  and  the  great  conspiracy  of  kings  to  sub- 
mte,  to  consider  it  as  indicating  the  ap-  due  the  liberal  spirit  then  breaking  out 
proech  of  a  new  era  of  Christian  govern-  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  the 
men t,  or  were  led  to  praise  it  from  habits  European  sovereigns  finally  became  tnem- 
of  obsequiousness.  Some  writers,  whom  bers  of  the  holy  alliance,  except  the  pope, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  tic-  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  a  member  of 
tuated  by  servile  motives,  and  among  them  a  religious  league,  without  being  at  its 
even  professors  in  the  universities,  suffer-  head.  The  German  princes,  soon  after 
ed  themselves  to  fall  into  a  strain  of  ex-  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  fq.  v.L 
tmragant  panegyric,  in  speaking  of  the  began  their  persecutions  of  the  liberals,  anil, 
holy  alliance,  which  is  quite  unaccount-  in  November,  1819,  a  German  congress 
able ;  while  others  immediately  denounc-  was  held  at  Vienna,  at  which  Mettemich 
ed  it  One  writer*  says,  that  only  since  presided,  and  which  lasted  until  May, 
the  establishment  of  the  holy  alliance,  1830.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
can  we  speak  of  Christian  politics,  whilst  the  holy  alliance,  at  least  several  of  the 
history  would  designate  all  former  politics  powers  as  members  thereof,  held  a  cod- 
as heathenish,  because  derived  from  the  grass  at  Troppau  (q.  v.)  on  account  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans  awl  barbarians.  Another  disturbances  in  Spain,  and  when  the  rev- 
writ  erf  says,  "Jealousy,  ambition,  passion,  olution  in  Naples  broke  out,  the  congress 
intrigue,  will  be  banished  from  the  circle  was  transferred  to  Layboch,  in  Camiola, 
of  the  sovereigns  and  their  cabinets,  and  where  the  right  of  armed  intervention  (i.e., 
Christian  charity  will  take  their  place,  a  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
The  mien  hare  united  to  rule  according  to  fairs  of  any  nation,  whose  condition  is  not 
the  principles  of  love,  of  justice  and  peace,  agreeable  to  the  views  and  Christian  bl- 
and to  act  towards  each  other  according-  tentions  of  the  crowned  friends),  already 
ly.  A  union  of  crowned  friends,  united  agreed  upon  at  Troppau,  was  diplomati- 
by  the  ties  of  a  noble  confidence,  will  cally  admitted  into  the  international  law  of 
watch  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  and,  the  powers  of  the  European  continent 
by  united  efforts,  remove  every  thing  hos-  After  the  Ausrrians  had,  as  the  phrase 
tile  to  their  repose,  particularly  the  fanat-  was,  restored  quiet  in  Italy,  Austria,  Kus- 
ical  spirit  of  revolution,  which  has  for  sin  and  Prussia  issued  u  proclamation, 
years  disturbed  the  peace  of  nations,  and  that  the  justice  and  disinterestedness 
arrayed  them  against  each  oilier  on  the  which  had  hitherto  guided  the  councils 
field  of  battle,"  &c  These  sen titnents  were  of  the  sovereigns,  would  always  be  the 
adopted  and  echoed  by  a  large  party.  Let  rule  of  their  politics.  In  1832,  the  chief 
us  see,  then,  how  these  crowned  friends  powers  and  their  adherents  held  a  new 
watched  over  the  happiness  of  nations,  congress  at  Verona  (see  Cojujrew ),  on  ac- 
As  early  as  in  1818,  a  congress  was  held  count  of  the  insurrections  in  Spain  and 
at  Aht-la-Chapelle,  in  which  die  holy  al-  Portugal,  aud  the  political  state  of  Italy 
liance  came  out  more  distinctly  with  its  and  Greece.  The  war  of  France,  or  rath- 
intentions.  A  Declaration  dt*  Monarqutt  er  of  the  Bourbons,  against  Spain,  La 
(Nov.  15, 1818),  signed  by  eight  ministers,  1823,  was  a  consequence  of  this  congress, 
was  issued  by  five  powers  (the  kings  of  We  all  know  the  deplorable  consequences 
England  and  France  having  acceded  to  of  this  invasion.  Spain  was  thrown  beck 
this  alliance  as  individuals,  though  not  in  into  barbarism.  For  the  Christian  views 
their  official  capacity,  not  being  able  to  of  the  holy  alliance,  respecting  Greece, 
blend  the  two  characters  with  the  same  see  Greece,  page  26 ;  and  as  to  Italy,  no 
ease  as  the  three  other  monarchs).  The  unprejudiced  visitor  of  that  country  will 
declaration  stated  that  peace  was  the  ob-  assert  that  it  is  happy  under  tile  watchful 
jeel  of  the  alliance,  and  the  system  of  U-  care  of  the  holy  alliance.     As  the  vf 


gitimaU   lability   was  announced.     The  of  the  holy  alliance  became  more  decided- 

Cotutnattvr     Imperial,     at      Petersburg  Jy  manifested,  England  drew  off  from  it, 

(March  14,  1817),  had  already  given  the  and,  after  Canning's  appointment  as  secre- 

views  of  the  monarchs  in  regard  to  what  tary  of  foreign  affairs,  she  refused  to  in- 

they  thought  to   be  jutUct  and   charity,  terfere  with  the  internal  anairs  of  Spain, 

From  this  congress  dates  the  beginning  through  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  Eng- 

,».        . .   „.    ,,„             ,     _  bah  minister  at  Verona.    The  manner  in 

tf™.tJ£m            AU,an"'  ,n  ^  P™*W  which  tlie  principles  of  the  alliance  were 

tThi  ariirle  Holy  .JUfonw,  in  the  HfttsM  Ctm-  viewed  by  the  U.  Stains,  appears   from 

twriat.  Ltximn.  the  message  of  president  Monroe  (1833), 
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in  which  he  declared,  thai  any  attempt,  on  coast  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  now  a 

the  port  of  the  European  powers,  to  ex-  place  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 

tend  the  system  of  national  interference  baa  become  the  great  port  of  communics- 

to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  would  don  to  the  Irish  capital,  and  the  rentlez- 

be  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  vous  of  the   mail  packets.      A  pier  has 

and  safety  of  the  U.  Stales ;   and  that  any  been  constructed,  to  allow  vessels  to  land 

interposition,  by  any  European  power,  for  or  sail  at  all  times  of  the  tide.    A  light- 

the  purpose  of  controlling,  in  say  manner,  house  is  erected   on  the  island  of  South 

the  governments  of  America  which  bad  Stack,     The  town  of  Holyhead  consists 

established  their  independence,  would  be  principally  of  a  long  street,  with  detached 

considered  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un-  buildings.    Population,  2195 ;   376  miles 

friendly  disposition  towards  the  U,  States,  north-west  of  London. 

(See  Coogru*  of  Panama,  vol  iii,  p.  435.)  Holtoke,   Edward  Augustus,  M.   D., 

The  constant  violation  of  the  promises  to  the  son  of  the  reverend  Edward  Holyoke, 

provide  for  civil  liberty  in  Germany  and  a  president  of  Harvard  college,  was  bom 

Italy;  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  August  1,1798,  old  style,  in  the  county  of 

of  Poland ;  the  benumbing  oppression  ex-  Essex,  Massachusetts.     He  was  graduated 

tended  all  over  the  European  continent ;  at  Harvard,  in  1746,  and  commenced  the 

the  arrogant  proscription  of  all  forms  of  study  of  medicine  the  following  year.     In 

government  not  agreeing  with  its  views ;  1749,  he  began  to  practise  his  profession 

toe  assertion  of  divine  right  and  legitiina-  in  Salem.     He   never  was  as  far  as  fifty 

cy,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  mike  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was 

age ;  many  persecutions  and  Bufferings  to  bom.     He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a 

which  virtuous  citizens  have  been  sub-  numerous  offspring.     He  died  March  31, 

jested, — is  the  sum  of  what  has  been  done  1829,  being  then  over  one  hundred  years 

Dy  thb  league.    It  is  highly  probable  too,  of  age.     Doctor  Holyoke  was  always 

that  the  hue  French  government  had  re-  deemed  an  acute  and  learned  physician, 

ceived  promises  of  support  from  the  allies  and  a   good    anatomist    and    surgeon, 

before  issuing  its  fatal  ordinances.    In  He  was  one   of   the  founders,  and   the 

future,  the  allien  will,  of  course,  have  not  a  first    president,    of  the   medical   society 

friend,  but  an  opponent,  in  the  French  gov-  of  Massachusetts.     He  published  various 

eminent.     The  readiness  of  the  members  scientific  disquisitions.     He  was  versed  in 

to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Bel-  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Hesel- 

Cm,  is  a  proof  that  the  holy  alliance  dom  passed  a  day,  for  the  first  sixty  years 

been  compelled  to  abandon  its  princi-  of  his  practice,  without  noting  down  some 

pies  of  "legitimate  stability  ;"  and,  in  fact,  fact  or  observation,  forming  an  increase 

the  people  at  this  moment  oblige  each  of  his  professional  knowledge.     His  me- 

monarch  to  direct  his  attention  bo  much  teorological    observations  were  recorded 

to  his  own  affairs,  that  it  can  hardly  be  daily  for  60    years.      When  he  was  92 

considered  as  still  existing.     But  certain-  years  old,  he  performed  the  operation  of 

ry,  should  the  people    be   overcome,  it  paracentesis.     Several  of  the  most  distin- 

would  show  itself  in  all  the  fierceness  of  guished  physicians  of  New  England  were 

rnny.     Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  educated   under    his    tuition.      He   cor- 

doctrine  of  legitimacy,  in  the  sense  in  responded    with     eminent    philosophers 

which  it  is  used  by  the  holy  alliance,  abroad.    In  a  letter  written  by  him,  so 

"  sophistry  lent  her  colors  to  the  most  ex-  late  as  October,  in  the  year  1828,  he  men- 

travagant  pretensions  of  tyranny,"  aud,  in  tions,  that  he  was  blessed  with  an  excel- 

case  of  the  success  of  these  pretensions  lent  constitution  ;  that  he  maintained  his 

(which  may  God  arcrtV  tyranny  would  health  by  constant  exercise,  having,  be- 

lend  the  most  formidable  weapons  in  its  rween  the  ages  of  30  and    80,    always 

arsenal  to  sophistry.    We  may  observe,  in  walked  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ; 

conclusion,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  rnon-  that  he  was  not  particular  in  his  diet,  but 

archs  have  united  to  keep  down  the  peo-  temperate  as  to  quantity,  and  that  he  had 

pie,  liberty  has  become  die  common  cause  a  good  set   of  teeth,  but   lost  them  all, 

of  all  nations.  through  their  gradual  decay,  by  his  80th 

Holt  Ghost.     (See  Ohost,  Holy.)  year.     His  temper  was  cheerful;  he  kept 

Holt  Ghost,   Ordkr   of   the.    (See  his  passions  under  due  restraint.    He  as- 

Ghoit,  Order  of  the  Hob/.)  cribed  his  longevity,  in  part,  to  ■  his  always 

Holi  Office.    (See  ntouMthon.)  having  taken  care  to  have  a  full  proportion 

-'■'■'  -  >  -»    ■■-- - -<=-  — -  rf aikindi 


Ho  like  ad  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Wales,  of  sleep."  He  ate  very  freely  of  ail  kinds 
situated  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula  or  of  fruit  His  hearing  and  memory  were 
island,  which  projects  from  the  western    impaired  for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life, 
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but  even  after  he  had  attained  hut  100th  them  at  certain  places,  from  which  the 
year,  he  took  interest  in  the  investigation  Catholics  sprinkle  themselves  before  pray- 
of  medical  subjects,  and  wrote  letters  er.  Holy  water  is  also  often  found  in  the 
which  show  that  he  still  possessed  clear-  chambers  of  the  Catholics,  and  ix  uaed 
nesa  and  strength  of  understanding,  before  prayer,  particularly  before  going  to 
When  he  was  45  years  old,  he  required  bed.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  seems 
for  his  sight  the  aid  of  convex  glasses,  to  consider  holy  water  not  only  symbol- 
These  he  employed  for  40  years,  when  ical  of  the  purity  of  the  soul,  but,  in  certain 
his  eyes  gradually  improved,  and,  at  the  cases,  as  effectual  in  exorcism.  In  Rome, 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  able  to  read  the  animals  are  also  sprinkled  with  holy 
finest  print  without  the  help  of  spectacles,  water,  on  a  certain  feast,  to  keep  them 
His  medical  brethren  of  Salem  and  Bos-  healthy  and  thriving.  The  Protestants 
ton  united  in  giving  him  a  public  dinner  renounced  the  use  of  holy  water,  probably 
on  his  one  hundredth  birth  day.  An  in-  from  a  fear  that  it  would  be  considered, 
teresting  memoir  of  his  lifts  and  character  like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something  effica- 
has  been  published  at  the  request  of  the  cious  in  itself,  without  the  repentance  corn- 
Essex  medical  society.  manded  by  the  church.    Ablutions  have 

Holtrooo,  Palace  um  Abbei  of,  in  always  been  used  by  pagans  and  Jews, 
Edinburgh,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  and  the  sprinkling  with  water  is  typical  of 
the  Old  Town.  The  abbey  was  founded  washing  or  ablution.  Protestant  writers 
in  1136,  by  David  I,  and  was  used  as  the  assert  that  vessels  were  not  placed  at  the 
royal  cemetery.  It  is  now  entirely  in  ru-  doors  of  churches,  for  washing  die  hands, 
ins.  The  palace  is  a  large  quadrangulur  before  the  4th  century,  and  that  the  water 
building  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court  was  not  blessed  for  this  purpose  until  the 
within,  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  It  con-  6th  century ;  but  Catholic  writers  con- 
tains &  gallery  ISO  feet  long,  in  which  are  aider  it  to  be  proved,  that  this  custom  is 
portraits  of  all  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is  banded  down  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
now  used  at  the  election  of  the  sixteen  ties.  (See  lather  Le  Brun,  Explic.  da  Ct- 
peers  of  Scotland,  to  represent  their  order '  rtmoma,  voL  i,  p.  76.) 
in  parliament.  In  the  north-west  tower,  Holywell  ;  a  town  and  parish  of  North 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  formerly  an  incon- 
with  the  remains  of  her  crimson  damask  stderable  village,  but  now  become,  from 
bed,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  an  adjoining  its  mineral  riches,  and  the  vast  manufao- 
cabinet,  from  which  Rizzio  was  dragged,  rures  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
and  murdered  in  her  presence.  A  large  rapidly  improving  and  flourishing  town- 
portion  of  it  was  repaired  for  the  Hour-  In  that  district  the  great  lead  mines  of 
Don  princes,  who  resided  here  after  the  Flintshire  are  situated.  The  principal 
revolution.  It  has  since  been  occupied  by  manufactures  round  Holywell  are  immense 
thedukeof  Hamilton,  hereditary  keener  of  copper  and  brass  works,  besides  cotton 
the  palace,  and  other  noblemen  and  per-  mtu*  and  silk  works.  The  situation  is 
sona  with  interest  enough  to  procure  recommended  by  the  easy  access  to  the 
admission,  and  again  became  the  resi-  sea,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Flintshire  coal 
dence  of  the  Bourbons,  after  they  were  pits.  The  machinery  at  these  works  is 
compelled  to  leave  France  by  the  revolt]-  set  in  motion  by  a  stream,  occasionally 
tion  of  1830.  aided  by  steam,  which  issues  from  the  re- 

HoitWatkr,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  raarkable  holy  well  of  St.  Winifred,  boil- 
Catholic  church ;  water  which  has  been  ing  up  with  violence  as  from  a  csJdron. 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcism,  and  Population,  8309, 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faithful  Hohbubo.  (See  Ham-Hombury.) 
and  things  used  for  the  church.  "  By  this  Horn  is  etymologically  the  same  with 
benedJctKm,"  says  the  Ihdiomairtdr,  Thi-  the  German  newt,  not  any  longer  employ- 
stagM  (Toulouse,  1817— a  Cathohe  work),  edasn  sut»tannv«,  aiid  formerly  signifyini. 
"the  church  implores  God  to  purify  those  *ui  enckwure  as  well  as  an  enclosed  fieki, . 
who  use  it,  from  sin,  to  avert  the  tempts-  also  a  tent.  The  German  Hfimath  is  an 
tiona  of  the  enemy  of  salvation  and  the  expressive  word  for  one's  country,  but 
snares  of  this  world.  In  the  apostolic  no  European  language  has  a  word  ex- 
constitutions,  the  holy  water  is  called  a  pressive  of  the  same  ideas  of  inde- 
means  of  expiating  etna,  and  putting  the  pendence  and  comfort  as  the  EngBah 
evil  spirit  to  flight"  It  is  contained  in  a  home.  With  the  southern  nations,  this 
particular  kind  of  vases,  probably  in  im-  may  be  owing  to  the  cireumsta"™*  th.i 
nation  of  the  brazen  sea  of  the  Jewn,  at  meir  happiness  is  not  so  closely  c. 
the  doom  of  churches,  and  also   within  who  a  particular  residence,  whit*  an  Eug- 
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lishman,  obliged   by  his  climate  to  seek  ingenious  stid  entertaining,  but  not  always 

for    Due    comfort    within   doors,   accu-  founded  on  the  beet  information.   In  1776, 

mulates  there    his  means  of  happiness,  at  the  age  of  80,  he  published  the  Gen- 

The  word  retains  the  same  expressiveness  tleman  Fanner  ;  being  en  Attempt  to  im- 

among  ail    people    of  English    descent,  prove  Agriculture,  by  subjecting  it  to  the 

When  used  in  reference  to  one's  country,  Teat  of  Rational  Principles,  (Svo.J.  He  died 

it  has  the  sense  of  the  German  Heimath.  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  86. 

The  word   was  commonly   used   in  the  Hoiu,  John,  a   dramatic  writer,  was 

American  colonies,  before  the  revolution,  bom  near  Ancrtim,  in  Roxburghshire,  in 

in  reference  to  England.    At  the  present  1734.    He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 

day,  advertisements  continually  appear  in  for  the  church.     In  1 745,  be  look  up  arms 

the  Calcutta  papers  of  vessels  "  bound  on  the  royal  side,  and  was  made  prisoner 

home,"  meaning  to  England.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  contrived  to 

Ho  he,  Henry  (lord  Kaimes),  a  Scotch  escape,  and   was  licensed  to  preach  in 

judge,  eminent  for  his  writings  on  various  1747.    After  visiting  London,  he  was  set' 

subjects,  was  descended  from  a  noble  fern-  tied    sa    minister    at    Athelstaneibrd,   in 

ily.     He  was  bom  at  Berwick  in  1696,  East  Lothian,  where   he  composed   his 

and  received  his  education  from  a  private  tragedy  of  Agis,  which  was  refused   by 

tutor  at  home.     In  1713,  lie  was  bound  to  the  London  managers.    His  Douglas  being 

-"■""■  'J  *H   signet,  but,   ambitious  also  refused  by  Garrick,  the  a—*~  u" '  ■' 

ng  an      '■       "      ■            '       '  "         •       ^  -   ■        ■    -     ■- 
supplied  u\ 

fined  himself  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  present.  For  this  departure  from  the 
called  in  1734.  He  soon  acquired  repute-  usages  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the 
lion  by  a  number  of  publications  on  the  author  was  threatened  with  ecclesiastical 
civil  and  Scottish  law,  the  first  of  which,  censures,  and  in  consequence  resigned  bis 
consisting  of  Remarkable  Decisions  in  the  living,  and  ever  after  acted  and  appeared 
Court  of  Session,  appeared  in  1728.  This  as  a  layman.  As  a  persecuted  man,  he 
was  followed,  in  1731,  by  Essays  on  sev-  was  complimented  on  this  occasion  by 
era]  Subjects  in  Law.  During  the  troubles  David  Hume,  who,  in  a  strain  of  high  pan- 
in  1745  and  174G,  he  sought  shelter  in  re-  egyric,  addressed  to  bim>  his  Four  l)iaser- 
tirement,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  tenons.      His  Douglas  became    a   stock 


1747,  in  his  Essays  upon  several  Subjects  piece.  Several  other  dramatic  attempts 
concerning  British  Antiquities.  In  17S7  by  him  completely  failed.  The  Siege  of 
appeared  his  work,  the  Statute  Law  of  Aquilea,  the  Fatal  Discovery,  AJonzo, 
Scotland  abridged,  with  Historical  Notes ;  and  Alfred,  had  not  even  temporary  sue- 
in  1766  and  1780,  additional  Decisions  of  cess.  His  History  of  the  Rebellion  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and,  in  1777,  hie  1745—6  (4 to.),  also  disappointed  public 
Elucidations  respecting  the  Common  and  expectation.  He  died  in  1808,  at  the  ad- 
Statute  Law  in  Scotland.    In  1753,  lie  be-  vanced  age  of  85. 

earns  a  judge  of  session,  and  assumed,        How»  and  the  Hommidbs.    The  lit- 

according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  the  tie  which  we  know  of  the  life  of  one  of 

title  of  lord  KaimeH.  From  his  youth  be  had  the  moat  distinguished  poets,  is  very  un- 

a  great  torn  for  metaphysical  disquisition,  certain.     According  to  common  tradition, 

and  maintained  a   correspondence   with  his  father  was  Mieon,  his  mother  Critheis, 

bishops  Berkeley  and  Butler,  doctor  Clarke,  and  he  was  a  child  of  love,  born  on  the 

and  other  eminent  reasoners.     In  1753,  he  river  Meka,  not  tar  from  Smyrna.    Hence 

published    Essays  on   the   Principles  of  he  was  called,  from  his  father,  Maoradtt, 

Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  in  which  and  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  MtUtigtmu 

he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  (bom  on  the  Males).     Other  genealogies 

necessity.      His  Introduction  to  the  Art  are  also  given.     It  is  well  known  that 

of  Thinking  (12mo.,   1761)  is  useful  to  seven  cities  disputed  for  the  honor  of  bo 

young  persons.     In  1763,  he  published  his  ing  his    birthplace :   Smyrna,  Colophon, 

Elements  of  Criticism   (3  vols.,  8voA  in  Chios,  Argos,  Athens,  Rhodes  and  Saln- 

which,  discarding  all  arbitrary  rales  of  lit-  mis  :  instead  of  the  two  latter,  however, 

erary  composition,  he  endeavors  to  estab-  some  mention  Cuumb  and  Pjlos.     If  we 

bah  a  new  theory  on   the  principles  of  search  his  poem*  for  indications  of  his 

human  nature.     Its  chief  defect  is  an  un-  birthplace,  we  shall  find  several  passages 

necessary  multiplication  of  original  tastes  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 

or  principles.    He  followed  this  elaborate  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  Ionia,  or 

work,  inl773,with  two  quarto  vok,  entitled  in  a  neighboring  island.     (See  Wood's  e#- 

Sketchesof  the  History  of  Man,  which  is  say  On  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer.) 
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According  to  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  quoted  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

by  Thucydides,  he  lived  in  Chios.     Smyr-  Twenty-four  poems  ore  ascribed  to  him, 

na  and  Chios  seem  to  have  the  su-ongest  which  are  lost.  Those  which  are  extant  are 

arguments  in  their  favor.     If  we   inquire  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,   Batrachomyomachia, 

farther,  When  did  Homer  live  ?  the  name  Hymns  and  Epigrams.    Criticism  decides 

uncertainty   meets     us.     It    is    doubtful  that  all  four  of  theee  cannot  be  ascribed 

whether  ha  should  be  referred  to  the  10th,  to     Homer.      The    Batrachomyoiiiacbia 

9th  or  8th  century  before  Christ.    The  (i.  c,  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice),  a 

second  date  is  the  most  probable.     Phe-  mock-heroic  poem,   is   evidently  merely 

inion  end  Pronapides  ore  mentioned  as  his  an  attempt,  and  a  successful  one)  to  trar- 

teachere,  according  to  a  hue  biography,  esty  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  its  eon- 

which  is  destitute  of  authority.    The  ma-  tents,  language,  and  the  customs  to  which 

ny  journeys  which  he  is  said  to  have  made,  it  refers,  betray  a  much  later  age  than  the 

not  only  through  Greece,  but  also  through  other  Homeric  poems.     The  Hymns  are 

Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  on  epic  character,  and   eaten - 

attributed  to  bun  merely  on  account  of  tially  different  from  those  of  Orpheus,  and 

the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  uav-  are  only  fragments  of  ancient  Cyclic  po- 

igation    of    his  time,   displayed    in  the  ems,  or  preludes  of  rhapsodies  ;  they  are 

poem.      If'  Homer  was  really  blind,   as  also  considered  by  the  more  acute  critics 

Pausanias  declares,  be   certainly  cannot  to  be  of  a  much  later  age  than  the  two 

have  been  so  from  his  birth,  for  it  would  great  epics,  and  not  to  be  by  the  Ionic 

be  impossible  for  a  man  born  blind   to  banL    There  remains,  then  (as  the  Epi- 

E"  re  such  descriptions  of  visible  things  as  grams  are  out  of  the  question  1,  only  the 
does.  Some  have  represented  hun  as  two  larger  poems,  the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey, 
a  blind  schoolmaster,  and  others  as  a  blind  from  which  we  con  form  any  judgment 
beggar,  who  was  obliged  to  sing  his  songs  of  Homer.  The  whole  man  of  stories 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich  for  bread,  in  these  poems  revolves  round  two  great 
This  assertion  is  inconsiBteut  with  all  we  centres  ;  the  one,  a  renowned  nation- 
know  of  the  ancient  Greek  bards  and  ol  enterprise,  redolent  of  youthful  vigor 
their  manner  of  life.  If  not  rich  and  and  the  glory  of  courage  (ss-conoerv- 
po  werfiil,  they  were  at  least  respected  and  ed  of  by  nations  in  their  infancy,  very 
esteemed,  and  equally  welcome  in  the  different  from  moral  firmness,  or  even 
assemblies  of  citizens,  in  the  palaces  from  the  military  valor  of  our  times);  the 
of  princes,  and  at  public  sacrifices.  If,  other,  a  full  picture  of  domestic  life,  united 
therefore,  Homer  was,  as  indeed  is  proba-  with  the  charming,  the  wonderful  of  djs- 
bla,  a  wandering  singer,  he  certainly  was  tsnt  countries,  and  exhibiting  a  model  of 
no  beggar.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  sagacity,  victorious,  at  last,  over  a  thousand 
death,  we  know  as  little  which  can  be  re-  obstacles.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
lied  upon.  Yet  his  grave  has  been  shown  works  exhibit  a  settled  plan,  based  upon 
on  the  island  los  (now  Nioj.  So  little  do  these  leading  ideas,aud  to  which  all  the 
we  know  of  Homer  1  But  what  if  there  parts  ore  subservient,  but  that  such  is  the 
never  was  tuch  a  person  as  Homer?  Ac-  result  to  which  we  are  brought  by  putting 
cording  to  an  old  tradition,  he  is  descend-  together  all  the  pons  of  the  two  poems, 
ed,  in  the  fourteenth  degree,  from  a  Thra-  Even  the  ancients  felt,  that  the  Odyssey 
dan  bard ;  the  names  ofhis  mother, father  was  composed  in  a  very  different  spirit 
and  grandfather  have  reference  to  poetry,  from  the  Iliad,  which  has  much  more  fire 
What,  then,  if  this  genealogy  (as  is  the  and  elevation.  The  style  of  the  two  po- 
case  with  many  of  the  mythological  rep-  ems  is  different.  In  the  Iliad,  one  book 
resentalions  of  other  subjects)  is  merely  often  contains  forty  aamilea,  whilst  the 
on  allegorical  history  of  poetry,  which  was  '  whole  Odyney  contains  but  twenty.  Lon- 
brougbt  from  Thrace  through  Thesaaly  to  ginua  {eh.  33)  speaks  at  length  of  the  dif- 
Gieece,  and  thence  passed  to  Asia  Minor  p  ference  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
Homer,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  a  col-  sey  ;  according  to  him,  the  author  of  the 
lecuve  name,  and  signify  an  Ionian  school  Iliad  resembles  the  rising,  and  the  author 
of  poets,  in  which  poetry  was  learned  and  of  the  Odyssey  the  setting  sun.  The  tone 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera-  of  complaint  which  prevails  in  the  Odys- 
non.  (See  the  celebrated  Frederic  Schle-  gey  is  cited  as  a  confirmation  of  the  sup- 
gel's  History  iff  the  Poetry  o/  t\r.  Gndu.)  posed  old  age  of  the  writer.  Some  Alax- 
On  this  supposition,  the  contradictory  ac-  andrine  scholars  received  the  r 
i  of  Homer    might  bo   explained,  thcraontu  (i.  e.  1" 

jmuuion  on  these  points  they  believed  the  r „ 

Odyssey,  the  language, 


they  believed  the 
authors.     In  the 
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ideas   and 

those  of  the  Iliad.  What  is  done  k 
the  Iliad  by  Iris,  is  performed  in  the  Odys-  tor  instance,  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  books 
sey  by  Mercury.  No  god  or  goddess  is  form  one  rhapsody— -the  victories  of  Hee- 
precisely  the  same  ill  both  poems  ;  the  tor.  Other  ports  also  form  wholes  of 
figures  have  changed.  The  Olympus,  the  themselves ;  some  of  them  were  evidently 
notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  shades,  inserted  at  a  later  period,  ss  was  acknowt- 
the  costume  of  the  gods  in  their  inter-  edged  by  the  ancients ;  among  them  are 
course  with  mortals,  are  different  ;  cub-  the  catalogue  of  ships,  the  games,  the  ep- 
toms,  manners,  moral  notions,  the  arts  and  isode  ofDolon,and  others.  The  question 
sciences,  are  advanced.  The  supposition,  then  is,  How  were  these  separate  parts 
therefore,  that  the  two  poems  belong  nei-  combined  into  two  wholes  ?  For  r.entu - 
ther  to  the  same  poet,  nor  to  the  same  ries,  these  parts  were  detached  songs,  pie- 
age,  is  obvious,  and  cannot  be  entirely  served  by  the  rhapsodists,  the  favorites  of 
a'ected.  Wolf,  the  famous  German  phi-  the  Ionian  Greeks.  Lycurgus,  shout  a 
ogifrt,  went  still  farther  in  bis  PnUgtmi'  generation  after  Homer,  first  brought  the 
tna  to  Homer,  and  maintained  new  views  Homeric  poems  into  the  mother  country, 
respecting  the  ancient  epic  poems  of  the  on  his  return  from  Crete  and  Asia.  Three 
Greeks  in  general,  and  the  Homeric  in  centuries  later,  PisistrntUB  and  the  Pisis- 
particulnr.  Neither  the  whole  Iliad,  nor  frauds?  began  to  collect  the  works  of  Ho- 
the  whole  Odyssey,  is,  according  to  him,  mer,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  Ba- 
the work  of  one  author,  but  each  was  Dually  sung  at  the  feast  of  the  Panathensa, 
originally  a  aeries  of  songs  of  different  by  the  rhapsodists.  After  they  had  been 
poets.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  put  in  order,  they 
the  following :  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  underwent  repeated  revisions,  their  de- 
art  of  writing,  if  invented,  was  at  least  not  ficiencies  were  supplied,  they  were  con- 
in  common  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  tinned,  and  at  last  received  their  present 
not  carried  so  for  as  the  writing  of  books,  form  from  the  labors  of  the  Alexandrine 
But  if  Homer  did  not  know  how  to  write,  scholars.  These  epics  also  owe  then- 
he  could  never  have  conceived  the  idea  division  into  34  books  to  these  learned 
of  composing  works  of  such  extent.  The  meu,  according  to  the  number  of  the  let- 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  were  not  so  ters  of  the  alphabet  (For  the  periods 
far  advanced  in  civilization  as  was  neces-  which  are  to  be  distinguished,  see  Wolf 
sary  for  the  composition  of  such  a  whole ;  andSchlegel,  in  the  work  already  quoted.) 
because,  though  there  is  by  no  means  an  The  scholars  engaged  in  this  labor  were 
entire  unity  of  plan  in  these  poems,  par-  called  dvukeuatU*  {>.  e.  editors).  Before 
ocularly  in  the  Iliad  (as  bos  often  been  these  duukeuatttt,  therefore,  we  cannot 
asserted  ;  in  fact,  all  perfections  bave  been  speak  of  an  Iliad  or  an  Odyssey.  They 
attributed  to  these  poems],  yet  it  is  an  have  not,  then, in  all  probability,  their  orig- 
Brtificml  composition,  and  the  Odysey  is  inal  form,  because,  even  on  the  supposition 
still  more  bo  ;  this  circumstance  does  not  of  the  most  faithful  tradition,  deviations 
agree  with  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  from  the  original  would  be  unavoidable  in 
the  Greeks  must  bave  been  at  that  early  so  long  a  course  of  time.  These  changes 
period,  according  to  all  appearances.  In  became  stilt  more  •  considerable  by  the 
addition  to  this,  there  is  in  the  poem  itself  boldness  of  the  grammarians  in  correcting 
a  great  inequality,  particularly  between  the  various  readings,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  first  and  last  books.  From  the  19th  passages  became  bo  frequent,  as  to  give 
to  the  33d  book  of  the  Iliad  are  traces  of  rise  to  a  proverb— to  cast  Homer  out  of 
a  tone  of  thinking  and  expression  foreign  Homer.  Not  only  single  passages,  but 
to  the  preceding  part  of  the  work.  From  whole  rhapsodies  were  rejected.  From 
the  8lh  book  we  perceive  marks  of  the  these  circuinstsnces  we  can  judge  how 
process  employed  to  connect  the  rhapso-  much  we  have  or  know  of  the  original 
dies.  Finally,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Homer.  The  (so  called)  Homeric  work*  are, 
language  was  not  carried  to  such  a  gram-  then,  chiefly  fragments  of  different  authors, 
matical  perfection  as  it  appears  in  both  and  tho  one  Homer  becomes  several  Ho- 
poems,  and  according  to  Hermann  (edit,  merides,  i.  e.  bards  of  the  same  Ionian 
Orpft.  p.  687),  the  metre  is  not  the  same  :  school  (see  Greet  lattratvrt)  from  which 
thus,  for  instance,  a  very  great  difference  Homer  himself  proceeded,  and  over  which 
in  this  respect  is  observable  betwecu  the  he  may  have  presided.  The  poets,  how- 
13th  and  33d  book.  The  result  of  all  ever,  are  properly  called  Htmmda,  or  de- 
these  investigations  is,  that  neither  of  scendants  of  Homer,  because  they  all  bear 
these  epics  is  from  one  author,  nor  of  the  the  stamp  ofthe  beautifullonian  epic  school 
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If  we,  nevertheless,  continue  to  speak  of  partiality  and  absence  of  individuality  it 
Homer3!  poena,  it  is  partly  in  conformity  at  leaat  equally  great,  and  much  more  nd- 
to  custom,  partly  because  the  real  Homer,  miroble,  as  he  is  a  dramatic  poet,  and  the 
whose  existence  cannot  be  positively  do-  display  of  character  is  therefore  his  para 
nied,  niay  have  furnished  tin;  ground  of  mount  object.  In  what  wo  have  already  said, 
these  poems,  and  perhaps  composed  a  con-  we  have  indicated  what  we  consider  the 
siderable  part  of  them.  However  this  chief  beauty  of  Homer.  Few  of  his  char* 
may  be,  this  critical  view  (which  has  sclera  are  of  an  elevated  stamp.  What, 
found  adversaries  in  Harles,  Voss,  St.  for  instance,  is  the  greatness  of  his  chief 
Croix,  Manneri,  Hug,  Bouterwek,  &c.)  hero,  Achilles  ?  The  excellence  of  Homer 
only  denies  the  character  of  a  regular  consists  in  the  simple,  true  and  diversified 
epic  to  the  Homeric  songs, — an  epic  in  representation  of  one  powerful  action, 
which  an  original,  artificial  unity  embraces  which  was  national,  and  therefore  all-en- 
the  whole,  and  strictly  subjects  all  the  grossing ;  a  representation  which,  though 
single  parts  to  a  plan,  which  binds  together  always  calm,  is  always  true.  It  is,  in  one 
the  whole  poem;  and  outhewholeuothing  word,  the  poetical  faithfulness,  the  calm- 
is  lost  but  the, rules  which  certain  critics,  nees  and  devotion  of  the  poet,  together 
blindly  following  Aristotle,  derived  from  with  the  beauty  of  his  language,  which 
that  pretended  whole.  A  mechanical  and  render  Homer  great.  If  it  were  only  for 
dramatical  unity,  foreign  to  the  epic,  has  the  chaste  and  yet  powerful  use  of  the 
been  attributed  to  those  poems,  which  noblest  idiom  ever  spoken,  so  harmoni- 
may  be  denied  the  Homeric  songs,  without  ous,  finely  organized  and  expressive,  the 
injury  to  their  poetical  value.  Though  pages  of  the  Ionian  epic  would  amply 
thereis  no  single,  uninterrupted  action  in  repay  perusal.  If  the  Homeric  poems  bad 
these  poems,  yet  action  is  in  general  the  always  been  considered  in  a  simple  and 
life  of  the  Homeric  poetry.  Nowhere  do  unprejudiced  manner,  free  from  the  influ- 
we  find  a  pause  in  the  action,  or,  as  it  is  ence  of  a  thousand  pedantic  theories  and 
called,  a  poetical  picture  or  description  ;  exaggerations,  they  would  have  had  fewer 
every  thing  is  in  a  constant  progress  ;  it  pretended  admirers,  but  more  who  truly 
grows  before  our  eyes.  But  every  mode  relished  them.  (For  some  excellent  ro- 
of expressing  action  is  not  compatible  marks  on  this  point,  see  A.  W.  Scblegel's 
with  the  epic;  a  passionate  description  criticism  of  Gaxke'e  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
would  pass  over  into  lyric  or  dramatic  po-  For  some  further  observations,  see  the  ar- 
etry.  Homer's  heroes  may  be  moved  by  tide  JVibthmgenliaL)  Germany  possesses 
the  strongest  passions  ;  the  representation  the  best  translation  of  Homer,  by  the 
of  them  is  always  calm.  What  the  poet  great  scholar  J.  II.  Voss;  there  are  also 
relates  finds  its  way  to  every  feeling  heart,  many  oilier  translations  in  the  same  lan- 
but  he  himself  never  shows  bis  feelings,  gunge.  Wolfs  translation  of  100  verses 
neither  inclination  nor  dislike.  Totally  of  the  Odyssey  (in  his  Analtda)  exhibits 
lost  in  his  subject,  you  never  perceive  his  the  highest  excellence  of  which  a  trans- 
individuality.  That  the  poems  are  not  lator  is  capable  ;  but  the  rules  which  he 
necessarily,  on  this  account,  the  work  of  prescribed  to  himself  of  a  close  adherence 
,0ns  man,  appears  from  the  fact  that  this  to  tlie  original  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
was  more  or  less  the  characteristic  of  carried  through.  The  English  version  of 
classic  art.  Though  the  poet  is  himself  a  Pope  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  trans- 
Greek,  he  speaks  impartially  of  the  Tro-  lation,  but  the  beauty  of  its  diction  has 
jane.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poems  made  it  a  standard  English  classic.  Cow- 
which  makes  us  impatient  for  the  dertoue-  pec's  version  is  much  more  faithful,  but 
meni.  A  uniform  aevelopement,  in  can-  inferior  in  beauty  of  language.  Sothebv, 
slant  progress,  is  the  character  of  the  Ho-  the  translator  of  Oberon  and  of  the  Geor- 
meric  epic  Herder  therefore  says  of  gics,is  now  engaged  iiunuislamig  the  Ib'ad. 
him :  "  The  truth  and  wisdom  with  which  Among  the  editions  of  Homer  are  those  of . 
he  unites  all  the  subjects  of  his  world  in  a  Clarke  (London,  1799-^0,  4  vols.,  4to^ 
living  picture,  the  firmness  of  every  stroke  often  reprinted);  Emesti  (Leipsic,  1739— 
in  all  tne  personages  of  this  immortal  pic-  64, 5  vols.,  and  1834  et  sea.)  ;  Wolf  (latest 
ture,  the  divine  freedom  with  which  he  ediuon,Leipsic,1817,4vols.);  Heyne(Ihad 
contemplates  the  characters,  and  paints  only,Lcipsic,1802eiseq.,8vok«.)  So  much 
their  virtues  and  vices,  their  successes  and  has  been  written  for  the  explanation  of 
disasters—  this  is  what  renders  Homer  Homer,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
unique,  and  worthy  of  immortality."  We  titles  of  the  worka  would  fill  a  volume, 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  this  view  of  We  may  mention  Wolf's  and  Knights 
Homer,  because   in   Shakspeare  tin's  im-  Prolegomena,  Feith's  Homeric  Antiquities, 
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De  Marie's  Essay  on  the  Civilization  of  the  missioned.  So  where  a  crime  is  punish- 
Greeks  in  (he  Time  of  Homer,  Halbkan's  able  capitally  according  to  the  laws,  the 
Homeric  Psychology,  several  works  on  the  -judge  is  bound  to  condemn  the  criminal 
Morality  and  Theology  ofHomer.byHeyne,  to  death,  and  the  sheriff  or  other 
Harles,  Delbruck,  Hermann,  Voss,  Wag-  officer  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
ner ;  on  the  Geography  of  the  Homeric  Po-  the  manner  prescribed  by  tl 
ems,  by  Schonemann,  Schlicbthorst,  A.  W.  condemnation.  But  the  judge  roust  have 
Schlegel,  Voss  and  Volcker.  Even  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  and  be  duly 
medicine,mineralogy,andthegeneralstock  commissioned,  and  the  executive  officer 
of  knowledge  contained  in  Homer,  works  must  be  empowered  to  carry  the  sentence 
are  not  wanting.  We  may  mention  also,  into  effect,  and  must  perform  the  execu- 
tor the  general  reader,  Ffaxmun's  Illus-  tion  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law, 
nations  of  Homer  (designs  from  Homer's  otherwise  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
descriptions),  and  Tiachbein's  Homer,  will  make  the  judge  or  the  officer,  as  the 
after  Antiques,  with  Explanations  by  case  may  be,  guilty  of  criminal  homicide. 
Heyne.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  being  doubtful  of  the 

HoMEiu)MiSTixlfi,om"OpiMo(andfiairri(fi>,  validity  of  his  commission  under  Crom- 

to  flagellate),  the  Scourge  of  Homer;  a  well,  declined  sitting  as  judge  in  a  capital 

surname  of  Zoilus.  case.    So,  too,  where  an  officer  of  justice 

Home  -Sicxjtess,  in  medicine  Nostalgia,  is  resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
The  natural  feeling  of  grief  nt  a  separation  in  his  attempt  to  arrest  a  person  inacrim- 
from  the  paternal  home  and  native  soil,  inal,  or,  as  is  maintained,  even  in  a  civil 
becomes,  in  men  of  great  sensibility,  who  case,  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  back,  but 
go  to  a  different  climate  (especially  from  a  may  repel  force  with  force,  and  if  the 
mountainous  to  a  champaign  country),  person  resisting  is  unavoidably  killed,  the 
and  art  surrounded  by  different  scenery,  homicide  is  justifiable,  for  few  men  would 
without  active  occupation,  a  real  disease,  quietly  submit  to  arrest,  if,  in  case  of  re- 
It  shows  itself  by  a  deep  melancholy,  tin-  eistance,  the  officer  was  obliged  to  give 
der  which  the  whole  nervous  system  in  a  back.  But  if  the  party,  instead  of  resist- 
short  time  suffers.  The  mind  or the  patient  ing,  attempts  to  avoid  an  arrest  by  Sight, 
is  filled  with  thoughts  of  his  country,  and  the  officer  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  justi- 
with  associations  which  serve  to  recall  it.  tied  in  killing  him  to  prevent  his  escape. 
The  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  despair  of  It  is,  however,  hud  down  as  law,  that  if  a 
gratifying  the  desire,  engross  him.  As  felony  be  committed,  and  the  felon  at- 
the  disease  of  the  nerves  increases,  spasms  tempts  to  fly  from  justice,  it  is  the  duty  of 
come  on.  The  respiration  of  the  individ-  every  man  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
ual  becomes  difficult,  interrupted,  and  prevent  an  escape;  and  if,  in  the  fresh 
consists  almost  wholly  of  sighs.  His  ap-  pursuit,  the  party  be  killed,  where  he  can- 
petite  is  lost.  A  deadly  paleness  extends  not  be  taken  alive,  it  will  be  deemed  a 
over  all  his  countenance,  and  his  sight  justifiable  homicide.  And  this  jusofiea- 
grows  dim  and  weak.  His  heart  beats  tion  is  not  limited  to  those  who  may  wit- 
immoderately,  and  throbs  with  the  slight-  neas  the  act  of  felony,  but  extends  to  all 
est  motion.  His  secretions  become  irreg-  who  join  in  the  fresh  pursuit.  The  same 
ular ;  congestions  afterwards  originate  m  rule  applies  to  cases  of  an  attempt,  on  the 
the  noblest  organs ;  sleep  flies  from  him,  part  of  a  felon,  to  break  away  and  escape, 
or  consists  principally  of  dreams,  which  after  he  has  been  arrested,  and  is  on  the 
are  filled  whh  the  scenes  he  has  left,  way  to  gaoL  So  if  a  party  has  been  in- 
Sudden  death  sometimes  puts  an  end  to  dieted  for  felony,  and  will  not  permit  him- 
this  situation ;  but  more  commonly  a  slow,  self  to  be  arrested,  the  officer,  having  a 
nervous  and  hectic  fever  ensues,  which  warrant  for  his  arrest,  may  lawfully  kill 
carries  off  the  individual,  if  it  is  impossible  him,  if  he  cannot  be  taken  alive.  But  this 
to  overcome  the  disease.  A  return  to  is  to  be  understood  only  of  officers,  and 
his  home  is  the  most  effectual  remedy,  not  of  private  persons.  Magistrates  and 
The  confidence  that  this  will  happen  has  officers  authorized  to  suppress  and  dis- 
cured  many.  But  when  this  is  impossible,  perse  mobs,  are  justified,  by  the  common 
agreeable  occupation  is  a  better  remedy  law,  in  taking  the  requisite  measures  and 
than  medicine.  using  the  requisite  force  for  this  purpose. 

Homicide  is  either  justifiable,  excusable  though  it  extend  to  the  killing  of  some  of 

or  felonious.     Of  the  first  sort  is  the  killing  the  rioters.      An  English  statute   of   21 

of  public  enemies  in  battle,  in  the  prosecu-  Edward  I  provides  for  a  case  of  forcible 

tion  of  a  declared  war,  in  pursuance  of  die  resistance  of  trespassers,  which  is  not  ap- 

orders  given  by  commanders  duly  com-  plicable  in  the  U.  States,  where  there  is  no 


similar  law.     It  relates  to  trespasses  in    those  of  nature.    If  01 


grounds,  intending  to  do  damage  therein,  danger,  the  laws  will,  a  Jortiori,  permit 

who  will  not  yield  after  hue  and  cry  made  him  to  defend  himself  against  attacks  upon 

to  stand,  but  flees  or  defends  himself,  if  he  his  own  person.    This  right  may  be  more 

is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  take  him,  the  clearly  explained  in  connexion  with  the 

homicide  shall  be  no  crime.     And  a  strik-  subject  of  felonious    homicide,    usually 

ing  application  of  this  law  is  mentioned  in  classed  under   the  titles  of  murder  and 

Hales  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of  maixxlaughter ;  for  this  latter  term,  though 

air  William  Hawkesworth,  who,   being  etymologically  coinciding  with  the  term 

weary  of  life,  after  blaming  his  parker  for  homicide,  is  usually  applied  to  cases  of 

his  negligence,  and  ordering  him  to  exe-  blamsble  homicide.    Murder  is  the  kill' 

cute  the  law  rigorously  against  any  one  ing  of  a  person  who  is  under  the  protec- 

who  should  enter  the  park  for  ihe  purpose  n'on  of  the  lawn,  with  piafcce  prepense, 

of  stealing  deer,  went  himself  into  the  either  express  or  implied.    Malice  is  the 

park,  by  night,  when  he  could  not  be  dis-  distinguishing  characteristic  of  murder. 

languished  by  the  keeper,  and,  on  being  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 

questioned  and  refusing  to  stand,  was  shot,  the   crime   of   murder,    that    the    slayer 

and  the  homicide  was  considered  justifi-  should  have  the  direct  intention  of  killing. 

able.    The  law  armsevery  member  of  the  If  the  act  be  done  with  a  wicked,  depraved, 

community  with  the  power  of  life  and  malignant  spirit,  a  heart  regardless  of  so- 

deatb  for  the  prevention  of  atrocious  fclo-  cial  duty  and  deliberately  bent  upon  mis- 

nies  accompanied  with  violence  and  per-  chief,  it  is  characterized  by  what  the  law 

sonal  danger  to  others  ;    as,  in  cane  or  an  denominates  malice,  though  it  may  not 

attempt  to  murder  or  rob,  or  commit  burg-  result  from  any  enmity  or  grudge  against 

lary  or  arson,  the  person  making  the  at-  the  particular  victim.    Thus,  tor  instance, 

tempt  may,  by  the  common  law,  if  he  if  a  man  resolves  to  kill  the  first  person  he 

cannot  be  otherwise  prevented,  be  killed  may  meet,  a  homicide  committed  in  pur- 

on  the  spot,  and  the  law  will  not  recognise  suance  of  such  a  resolution,  is  a 


is  of  this  sort,    nied  by  the  malice  contemplated  by  the 
to  justify  the  homicide,  it  must    law  as  the  characteristic  of  murder,  al- 
appcar  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  a    though  the  parties  may  never  have  known 


suspicion  that  the  person  killed  had  a  fe-  each  other.  So  if  a  man  wantonly  dis- 
lomous  intent  Thus  hi  Levet's  case,  charges  a  gun  among  a  multitude  of  peo- 
reported  by  Croke,  Level  being  awaked    pie,  whereby  any  one  is  killed,  the  act  will 


reported  by  Croke,  Level  being  awaked  pie,  whereby  any  one  is  killed,  the  act  will 
by  one  of  bis  servants,  and  told  that  there  be  done  with  that  depravity  of  disposiric 
were  thieves  in  the  house,  got  up,  and    which  the  law  considers  malice.    Anotb 


with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  searched  instance  of  this  intention  of  murder  is,  the 
the  different  rooms  to  find  the  thieves,  purposely  or  wantonly  letting  fall  a  heavy 
A  servant  had  concealed  Frances  Free-  body  from  the  top  of  a  house,  or  other 
man,  a  visitor  of  hers,  in  the  buttery,  not  height,  into  the  street,  where  people  are 
wishing  her  to  be  seen,  and  Levet's  wife  known  to  be  frequently  passing,  and 
discovering  Frances,  it  being  too  dark,  whereby  any  one  is  killed.  The  very 
however,  to  distinguish  her  clearly,  called  definition  of  this  crime  imports  that,  like 
out  to  her  husband  that  she  had  found  the  ail  other  crimes,  indeed,  it  can  be  corn- 
thieves,  and  he  thereupon  went  into  the  mitted  only  by  a  free  agent.  The  crime 
buttery,  and,  thrusting  with  his  sword  in  presupposes  a  will,  motive  or  disposition, 
the  dark,  kilted  Frances.  The  homicide  on  the  pert  of  the  perpetrator.  Nor  will 
was  held  to  be  justifiable,  though  sir  Mi-  any  mere  threat  so  far  take  away  his  free- 
chael  Foster  expresses  a  doubt  whether  dom  of  action  as  to  excuse  him  for  Irilnng 
sufficient  caution  had  been  used.  But  a  third  party,  though  the  coercion  used 
lord  Hale  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  for  this  purpose  miriiteioneratc  him  from 
cases  in  which  the  ignorance  of  the  tact,  a  contract  made  under  its  influence.  Ait 
and  the  strong  grounds  of  the  suspicion,  idiot  or  insane  person  cannot  commit  this 
afford  a  sufficient  excuse.  The  cases  crime.  But  drunkenness  is,  in  general,  no 
already  mentioned  of  justifiable  homicide,  excuse  for  homicide,  though  the  act  be 
are  those  in  which  the  public  authority  done  under  its  immediate  influence.  But 
and  laws  are  directly  concerned.  The  in  the  case  of  tlte  U.  States  against  Drew, 
laws  of  society,  however,  leave  every  in-  reported  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Mason's 
dividual  a  portion  of  thai  right  of  personal  Reports,  Mr.  Justice  Story  heU  that  where 
defence  with   which  he  ia  invested  by  a  person  bad  been  so  long  in  the  hubris  of 
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intemperance,  as  to  cause  the  kind  of  in-  be  ignominioualv  buried.    But  ibis  was 

sanity  known  under  the  name  of  mania  a  only  punching  the  surviving  relatives  and 

potu,  and  was  accordingly  subject  to  an  friends  of  the   deceased  for  his  offence; 

established  derangement  of  mind,  an  act  and  though  it  should  be  admitted  to  be  a 

of  homicide  by  such  a  person  was  not  discouragement  of  suicide,  it  would  be  a 

murder,  but  that  be  was  to  be  considered  very-  questionable  justification  of  the  law, 

as  insane,  and  not  responsible  for  crimes  whic  h  will  appear  from  applying  the  same 

any  more  than  if  his  mental  disorder  had  rule  to  any  other  offence;  as,  for  instance,  we 

been  caused  by  any  other  vice,  or  without  may  suppose  that  if  amah  knew  that  all  bis 

any  fault  on  his  part.     The  manner  of  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  would  be 

killing  is  not  material.    Whether  it  be  whipped  for  any  theft  he  might  commit,  he 

by  sword,  poison,  beating,  imprisonment,  might  there  I  jy  possibly  be  induced^rommo- 

starvation,  or  exposure  to  the.  inclemency  tives  of  humanity,  to  refrain  from  thieving ; 

of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  equally  mur-  butthe  chance  of  this  salutary  influence  up- 

der.     A  son,  who  cruelly  and  unnaturally  on  a  vicious  mind,  would  hardly  be  usuffi- 

exposed  his  sick  hither  to  the  open  air  dent  justification  of  the  law.     These  laws, 

during  inclement  weather,  whereby   his  inflicting  punishment  upon  the  living  by 

death   was  occasioned,  was  held  to   be  theignom]nJouasepultureofsuicides,have 

guilty  of  muder;  and  so  was  a  woman,  accordingly  been  very  rarely  put  into  exe- 

who   caused  the   death  of  her  child  by  cution,  and  the  laws  themselves  begin  to 

leaving  it  in  an  orchard  scantily  covered  by  disappear  from  the  statute   book.      The 

leaves,  whereby  it  perished ;  and  so,  also,  lines  of  distinction  between  felonious  and 

persons  having  the  care  of  a  child,  who  excusable  or  justifiable  homicide,  and  be- 

causcd  its  death  by  removing  it  from  par-  tween  manslaughter  and  murder,  are,  in 

ish  to  parish  without  supplying  it  sufficient  many  cases,  nice  and  difficult  to  define 

sustenance.     A  master  who  compelled  his  with  precision.     But,  in  general,  the  ac- 

£  prentice  to  sleep  on  boards,  exposed  to  cused  has  the  advantage  of  any  uncertainty 

3  atmosphere,  and  thereby  occasioned  or  obscurity  that  may  banc  over  his  case, 

his  death,  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  since  the  presumptions  of  law  are  usually 

This  crime  may  be  committed  by  mere  in  hie  favor.     The  characteristic  distinc- 

advice  and  encouragement    In  the  case  tion  laid  down  in  the  books  between  mur- 

of  the   Commonwealth   against   Bowen,  der  and  manslaughter  is  the  absence  of 

reported  in  the    Massachusetts   Reports,  malice  in  the  latter.     Host  of  the  instances 

vol  13,  p.  356,  a  prisoner  being  con-  of  homicide  which  come  under  the  term 

demited  to  death,  and  the  day  of  his  exe-  maniUiughttr,  are   those  which  the  law 

cution  appointed,  was  advised  by  another  considers  excusable.     Sudden  provocation* 

to  commit  suicide,    and    disappoint  the  may  be  anexcusefbrstrikinsanotherwith 

sheriff'  of  [he  execution  and  the  multitude  the  hand,  or  with  a  stick  held  in  tbe  hand, 

of  the  spectacle.    He  did  commit  suicide,  without  the  intention  to  give  a  deadly 

and  the  court  instructedthejurythatifthe  blow,  and  though  death  ensue,  the  party 

act  was  done  in  pursuance  and  in  conse-  may  not  be  guilty  of  murder.     It  is  made 

quence  of  such  instigation,  it  was  an  act  a  question  whether  mere  words,  unaccora- 

of  murder  by  the  instigator.    As  to  the  panied  by  acts,  such  as  menacing  gestures, 

person  on  whom  a  murder  may  be  com-  are  a  sufficient  provocation  to  justify  a 

milted,  the  English  books  say  K  must  be  blow  or  violence  which  results  in  homi- 

nne  "  in  the  peace  of  the  king,"  that  is,  a  cide.     Where  a  person,  whose  pocket  was 

-"    d  to  the  protection  of  the  picked   in  a  crowd,  to  avenge  himself, 

_      e  of  the  public  enemy,  if  he  threw  tbe  pickpocket  into  a  neighboring 

n  the  country  and  not  participating  in  pond,  intending  only  to  duck  him,  and  the 

tne  war.    An  infant  unborn  is  within  the  man  was  drowned,  it  was  held  to  be  only 

protection  of  the  law,  and  it  is  laid  down  manslaughter.     For  though  a  bodily  harm 

that  if,  in  consequence  of  poison  given  or  was  intended,  yet  the  injury  which  ap- 

wotmda  inflicted  before  the  birth  of  a  child,  peered  likely  to  result  from  the  act,  was 

which  is  afterwards  bom  alive,  it  dies  soon  not  greater  man  the  provocation  seemed  to 

after  its  birth,  the  act  is  murder.    Tbe  act  excuse,  or  at  least  palliate.    One  circum- 

of  suicide  is  considered  by  the  law  to  be  stance,  allowing  the  degree  of  malice,  or, 

murder,  and  the  person  making  away  with  rather,  showing  ice  presence  or  absence, 

himself  is  accordingly  styled  a  ify-nutr-  is  the  kind  of  weapon  used  in  giving  a 

dtrtr ;  and  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  as  wound  on   a  sudden  provocation ;    and 

well  as  those  of  the  U.  States,  have  here-  another  circumstance   of  Importance    is 

tofore  attempted  to  punish  this  crime  by  (he  fact  of  tbe  weapon's  being  already 

directing  that  the  body  of  a  suicide  should  in  the  hand  or  not,  for  going  to  aeek1  a 
vojl  vi.                  3S 
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weapon  gives  time  for  deliberation.     The  science,  us  hie  Biblio'Juca  Juris  Xabbumea 

ground  of  excuse  of  homicide,  in  case  of  ti  Saracatttrum  .Qiabica,  his  Jwisprudenlia 

provocation  merely,  is  tho  supposed  sud-  r\'iwiiiituiiibiu   MuitroUt,   and    his  many 

den  passion,  some  influence  of  which  the  academical   writings  prove.     Anions;   fast 

law   concedes  to   the   frailty   of  human  works  are  his  German  Flavius,  that  is,  di- 

nature.     But  the  excuse  of  self-defence  rections  for  drawing  up  sentences,  both  in 

goes  still  further ;  and  where  a  man  is  at-  civil  and  criminal  cases  (4th   ediL,  aug- 

tacked,  so  that  his  own  life  is  endangered,  mented  and  corrected  by  doctor  Klein, 

or  in  such  way  that  he  may  reasonably  Buyreuth,  1800, 2  vols.);  Hhaptodia  Quag- 

suppose   it  to   no  so,   he  may  repel  the  tionum  in   Fbro    quatime  abvenicntium  (7 

attack  with  mortal  weapons.     One  of  the  vols,  4th  edit,  Leipsic,  1763 — 87, 4toA  of 

most  frequent  cases  of  manslaughter  is  that  .  which  die  seventh  volume,  edited  by  R5a- 

occaaiooed  by  single  combat ;  and  on  sc-  sig,  contains  Hommel's  Life ;  his  Obleita- 

count  of  the  film  bold  which  the  point  of  maitaJuri*  Aiuldi>(Leipaic,1755,4to.);his 

honor  has  taken  of  the  civilized  nations  vroikonRewardsandPunishmentx^ccotd- 

of  the  west,  this  has  long  been  among  the  ingTOtheTurkishI.awa(2dedit,1772J,&c. 

most  difficult  subjects  of  legislation.    (See  Homo  Novus  (Latin,  anewman);in 

Dud.)    The  crime  of  murder,  in  its  most  ancient  Rome,  a  person  of  plebeian  birth, 

aggravated  degree,  is  punished  with  death  and  the  first  of  his  family  that  held  a  cu- 

throughout  the   civilized  world ;  and,  in  rule  office,  with  the  right  of  putting  a  w" 


Euglnnd  and  a  greater  part  of  the  IT-States,    image  of  himself  in  the  atrium  of  bis 
**"'-    rime  is  so  punished  without  excep-    bouse  [jut  imaginum),  which  placed  him 
But  in   Pennsylvania    and    some    in  the  class  of  nobHes.     The  dignity  thus 


other  of  the  states,  only  murder  in  the  acquired  descended  to  his  children, 
first  degree,  that  is,  with  deliberate  intent,  Homoeopathy  ;  the  name  of  a  system 
or  committed  with  circumstances  of  great  of  medicine,  introduced  by  Samuel  Hah- 
atrocity,  is  a  subject  of  capita]  punishment ;  nemann  (q.  v.),  and  which,  for  about  30 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  or  of  a  less  years,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Ger- 
aggravated  character,  being  punished  by  many,  and,  of  late,  in  other  countries  also, 
imprisonment  in  the  public  penitentiary  The  name  expresses  the  essential  charac- 
ter a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Man-  ter  of  the  new  system,  which  consists  in 
slaughter  is  punished  by  imprisonment  this— diet  such  remedies  should  be  em- 
only,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  ployed  against  any  disease  as,  in  a  healthy 
Homilius,  Godfrey  Augustus,  music-  person,  would  produce  a  similar,  but  not 
director  in  the  three  principal  churches  at  precisely  tbesame  disease  (from  ^ng>  ufec). 
Dresden,  one  of  the  greatest  organists  and  .  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system 
composersofcl)urchmusicofliistime,bom  is,  therefore,  rimiiia  $vralHnit  eumnlw. 
February  2,  1714,  at  Rosenthal,  on  the  Bo-  To  find  such  medicines  against  soy  given 


February  ■£,  1/14,  at  KoaeutuaJ,  on  the  ho-  To  hndsuch  medicines  against  any  given 
bemian  frontiers,  was  mode,  in  1742,  or-  disease,  experiments  are  made  on  healthy 
genial  at  a  church  in  Dresden.  He  died  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  on 
June  1,  1785.  Few  of  his  compositions  them.  In  the  conviction  that  every  dis- 
have  been  printed.  ease  carries  with  it  a  great  susceptibility 
Hummel  ;  the  name  of  several  great  ju-  for  the  proper  medicine,  and  that  the  pow- 
rista  in  Saxony. — 1.  Ferdinand  Aus-mtiu  er  of  medicine  increases  by  minute  di- 
Htimmel  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1697,  was  vision,  the  homceopathist  gives  but  one 
professor  of  law  and  a  member  of  the  su-  drug  at  a  time,  and  does  not  administer 
premc  court  in  the  same  place.  He  died,  another  dose,  or  a  new  medicine,  until  the 
afters  lift  devoted  industriously  to  the  sci-  former  has  taken  effect  At  the  same 
ence  of  law  and  the  administration  of  jus-_  time,  a  strict  diet  is  prescribed,  mat  the 
tice,  in  1766.  His  works  show  his  philo-'  operation  of  the  medicine  may  not  be  dis- 
sophicHl  mind  and  great  legal  erudition. — 2.  turbed.  Homoeopathy  directs  the  atten- 
CnarUt  Ferdhumd  Ffommk,  son  of  the  pre-  tion  chiefly  to  the  symptoms  of  the  die- 
ceding,  was  bom  in  1732 ;  in  1750,  taught  ease,  which  are  followed  up  and  observed 
law  at  Leipsic,  and,  in  17S6,  was  made  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  former- 
professor  of  the  decretals.  After  having  ly.  Disease  is  considered  by  it  as  only 
received  many  honors  and  titles,  he  died  an  aggregate  of  symptoms ;  and  there- 
in 1761.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  fore  the  business  of  the  physician  is  to  ex- 
jurists  of  bis  age.  Besides  his  labors  in  tinginsh  the  symptoms.  The  disciples  of 
the  science  of  law,  he  contributed  to  in-  this  system  care  little  about  the  customary 
troducs  a  better  and  purer  language  in  the  names  and  divisions  of  diseases;  they  only 
German  courts.  Besides  the  law,  be  was  regard  the  particular  pains  and  debilities 
well  versed  in  many  other  branches  of  ofwhich  the  varieties  of  scknesB  arecom- 
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rate  causae  of  diseases,  mo&ooaihy.  Ifitspri  ..,.. 
little  regarded,  though  the  true,  it  will  result  in  a  knowledge  o 
more  remote  causes  are  studied,  at  least  in  cific  means  of  cure,  and  thus  nuke  a  vat- 
relation  to  diet  Every  disease  is  cousid-  uable  addition  to  medicine,  as  other  sya- 
ered  as  requiring  a  specific  remedy.  Ho-  terns  hove  done.  The  works  on  homce- 
moEopatby  is  thusinopporitioDtotheHip-  opathy  are  already  numerous.  Hahne- 
pocratic  system,  which  has  existed,  under  mann's  Orvanon  der  ratbmdlen  HaUcunH 
various  forms,  for  22  centuries ;  and  it  has  appeared  first  at  Dresden  (18I0|,  and  baa 
been  exposed  to  numerous  attacks  on  this  reached  a  fourth  edition  (IBS) ;  a  French 
account.  We  will  mention  some  of  the  transla'JonmDreedenbvBrunow(1824),un 
points  in  dispute.  Homoeopathy  objects  English  by  Ahner,  an  Italian  by  professor 
to  the  Hippocratic  system,  tint  it  acts  on  Bernardo  Quaranta,  and  Russian  in  Caasn 
the  maxim  contrana  contraria  ewantur,  by  Petersen.  The  Reint  JksneimUltUthre 
and  therefore  effects  merely  a  palliative  turn  Hahnemann  appeared,  in  six  volumes, 
cure.  This  reproach  is  unjust,  because  Dresden,  1811  to  1631.  The  Archives  of 
the  judicious  physician  endeavots  to  re-  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  under  the  direc- 
store  the  diseased  organs  by  the  influence  tion  of  StapK  has  been  published  at  Leip- 
of  the  healthy  organs,  and  the  merest  em-  sic,  since  1831.  Other  works  on  bomra- 
piric  alone  attempts  to  cure  by  absolute  opathy,  some  of  which  are  against  h,  have 
eontrariet.  The  Hippocratic  medicine  been  written  by  A.  J.  Hecker,  Biachoft*, 
does  not  even  reject  the  homoeopathic  Puchelt,  Rau,  Heinroth,  &c. 
principle,  as  the  treatment  of  nervous  dis-  Hokpesch,  Ferdinand,  baron  of,  last 
eases  proves.  Secondly,  the  bommopa-  grand-master  of  the  order  of  the  knights 
thists  accuse  their  opponents  of  directing  of  St  John,  was  born,  1744,  at  Duneldorf, 
their etrbrtssgaingt  whatcannotbeknown,  In  the  13th  year  of  his  age,  hewentto 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease ;  while,  Malta,  where  ne  rose,  successively,  from  a 
in  turn,  the  hoinceopathist  may  be  re-  page  of  the  grand-master  to  the  rank  of 
preached  with  attaching  himself  merely  to  grand-cross,  Tor  25  years  was  minister  of 
the  superficial,  external  appearance*  of  the  the  court  of  Vienna  to  his  order,  and,  in 
disease,  and  with  a  pedantic  minuteness  in  1797,  was  chosen  grand-master.  He 
regard  to  those  symptoms  which  disease  was  the  first  .German  invested  with  this 
•sauraesm  a  given  case.  Thirdly,  the  ho-  dignity.  When  Bonaparte  landed  atMal 
mampathist  accuses  the  others  of  adminis-  ta,  on  his  passage  to  Egypt,  in  June,  1766, 
tering  remedies  of  which  they  do  not  the  works  were  surrendered  by  the  corn- 
know  the  effects;  to  which  it  may  be  repli-  tnonder,  Bosreddon,  without  the  knowl- 
ed,  that  the  effect  of  a  medicine  becomes  edge  of  Hompesch.  The  grand- master,  on 
perfectly  known  only  through  a  patient,  the  third  day  after  the  surrender,  embark- 
never  by  a  healthy  person.  Fourthly,  the  ed  for  Trieste.  He  received  100,000 
minuteness  of  the  dose  prescribed  by  the  crowns  for  his  plate,  and  was  promised  an 
homoopethists  is  objected  to  by  other  phy-  annual  pension,  of  the  same  amount, 
acians,  who,  however,  should  not  forget  which,  however,  he  did  not  receive;  for, 
that  they  constantly  order  a  solution  of  after  his  arrival  in  Trieste,  he  solemnly 
one  grain  of  tartar-emetic  in  eight  ounces  protested  against  the  capitulation,  as  never 
of  water.  The  unnecessary  or  injudicious  consented  to  by  him,  and,  some  months 
mixture  of  medicines  has  become  much  afterwards,  abdicated  his  dignity  hi  favor 
lea*  common  tban  formerly  among  tho  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.  He  afterwards 
Hippocratic  physicians.  The  Hippocrat-  lived  in  obscurity  and  greet  distress.  Ne- 
ic  school  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  the  idea  cessity  at  length  compelled  him  to  go  to 
that  all-  classification  of  diseases  under  Montpellier,  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the 
generic  names  is,  in  itself,  without  mean-  pension  which  had  been  promised  him. 
tng,  and  that  the  course  of  acute  diseases.  He  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  15,000 
the  doctrine  of  the  crisis,  &c  (the  basis  of  francs  of  this  sum,  and  died  in  1803.  (See 
the  Hippocratic  medicine),  is  imaginary,  Egypt,  Landing  of  tht  Frrnek  in.) 
since  it  rests  on  a  faithful  observation  of  Ho.ndexokteh,  or  Hondbsotter. 
nature.  The  old  system,  therefore,  re-  There  were  three  Flemish  artists  of 
proaches  liomte  opathy  not  only  with  not  this  name,— Gtltf,  bom  in  1583,  at 
knowing,  but  with  disdaining  to  know,  Utrecht,  excelled  in  landscape  painting, 
the  nature  of  diseases.  Since  the  knowl-  —His  son,  (tybrtcht,  bom  in  1613,  was 
edge  of  the  nature  and  tbe  course  of  dis-  celebrated  for  bis  delineation  of  ducks 
cases  is  the  indisputable  basis  of  the  Hip-  and  other  fowls,  as  well  as  of  buds  in 
poi-raric  medicine,  a,  great  revolution  in  general. — Mdekwr,  the  grandson,  by  far 
medicine  is  not  to  be  expected  from  ho-  The  most  celebrated  of  the  three,  was  born 
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in  UrrecLit,  in   1636,   and  died  there,  in  contains  much   saccharine   uutter,    and, 

1695.  probably,  some  mucilage,  from   which  it 

Honduras,  one  of  the  states  of  Central  derives  its  softness  and  viscosity.  -    Honey 

America,  is  bounded  north  by  the  bay  of  very  readily  enters  into  the  vinous  fertnen- 

Honduraa,  east  liy  the  Caribbean  sea,  south  tsiion,  and  yields  a  strong  liquor, -called 

by  Nicaragua,  and  west  by  Guatunala  and  mead.    There  ore  two  species  of  boner ; 

Vera  Paz;  890   miles  from   east  to  west,  the  one  is  yellow,  transparent,  and  of  the 

and  150  from  north  to  south.     Tbe  coun-  consistence  of  turpentine ;  the  other  white, 

try  consists   Of   mountains,    valleys   and  and  capable  of  assuming  a  solid  form,  and 

plains,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  riv-  of  concreting  into  regular  spheres.  These 

eta.     It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  pop-  two  species  are  often  united ;  they  may  be 

ulous  countries  of   America ;  at  present,  separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  die>- 

thougb  exceedingly  fertile,  it  is  almost  a  solves  the  liquid  honey  much  more  readi- 

deaert.     The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  ly  than  the  solid.     Honey  bss  never  been 

in  many  parts  unhealthy.    Tbe  soil  is  of  accurately  analyzed,  but  some  late  e: 

great  fertility,  producing  in  abundance  the  merits  go  to  prove  it  to  be  compose 

various  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegeta-  sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.     The  honey 

hies.     It  yields  three  crops  of  maize  and  made  in  mountainous  countries  is  more 

two  of  grapes  in  a  year;  other  produc-  highly  flavored  than  that  of  low  grounds. 

dons  are  wheat,  peas,  cotton,  wool,  with  The  honey  made  in  the  spring  is  more 

excellent  pastures,  honey,  wax,  provisions  esteemed  than  that  gathered  in  tbe  sum 

of  all  kinds ;  but  mahogany  and  logwood  mer ;  that  of  the  summer  more  than  that 

form  the  principal  exports.     Chief  towns,  of  the  autumn.  There  is  also  a  preference 

Valladolid,  the  capital,  Truxillo,  Gracilis  a  given  to  that  of  young  swarms.     Yellow 

Dios,  St.  Jago  ana  Oman.    The  part  ly-  honey  is  obtained,  by  pressure,  from  all 

ing  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  is  sorts  of  honey-combs,  old  as  well  as  new, 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Mtuqmto  Short,  and  even  from  those  whence   the  virgin 

and  is  situated  between  lli°  KKaiidlQ0  W  honey  has  been  extracted.    The  combs 

N.  laL,  and  between  83s  55'  and  67°  50*  are  broken,  and  heated,  with  a  little  water, 

W.  Ion.     It  belongs  to  the  Mosquito  In-  in  basins  or  pots,  being  kept  constant! vstir- 

duuts.    The  British  have  settlements  in  ring ;  they  are  then  put  into  bags  of  thirl 

the  country.  linen    cloth,    and  these  into  a  press,  to 

Honduras  ;  a  large  bay  between  cape  squeeze  out  the  honey.  Tbe  wax  stays 
Catoclie  and  cape  Honduras,  having  the  behind  in  the  bag,  excepting  some  parti- 
coast  of  the  province  of  Honduras  south,  ties,  which  pass  through  with  the  honey, 
that  of  Yucatan  west,  and  the  Caribbean  Honey  is  the  production  of  most  coun- 
sel east  LaL  15°  W  to  21°  30"  north.  It  tries,  yet  more  abundant  in  the  island 
is  well  known,  from  the  British  settlement  of  Candia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
of  Belize,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  form-  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  than  any  where 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany  else.  The  Sicilian  honey  seems  to  be  par- 
and  dye  woods.  The  town  of  Balizecon-  ticulexly  high-flavored,  and,  in  some  parts 
tains  about  300  whites,  upwards  of  500  of  the  island,  even  to  surpass  that  of  Mi- 
free  people  of  color,  and  about  3000  slnvee.  norca,  which,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
Besides  mahogany  and  logwood,  the  coun-  quantity  of  aromatic  plants  with  which 
try  produces  various  other  kinds  of  valua-  that  country  is  overspread.  This  honey  is 
bfe  trees,  and  the  soil  isvery  fertile,  adapt-  gathered  three  nines  in  the  year,  in  July, 
ed  to  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  all  August  and  October.  It  is  found,  by  the 
the  West  India  productions.  The  ap-  peasants,  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks, 
praech  of  the  extensive  coast  which  lies  The  country  of  the  lesser  Hybla  is  still,  as 
contiguous  to  the  bay  of  Honduras  is  at  fbrmerlv,  the  pari  of  the  island  that  is 
alt  times  dangerous,  more  especially  so  most  celebrated  for  this  article.  Consid- 
during  the  continuance  of  tbe  north  arable  quantities  of  honey  are  produced  br 
winds.  the  wild  bees,   in  the  woods  of  North 

Honir;  a  vegetable  product,  very  sim-  America.    Honey  is  used  in  preserves  and 

ilar  in  its  properties  to  sugar.     It  is  found,  confectionary,  and,  in  its  pure  state,  to  put 

in  large  quantities,  in  a  number  of  vegeta-  upon   bread;  also  as  a  demulcent  rnedi- 

Hes,  is  collected  by  the  bee,  and  is  feu  up-  cine  against  hoarse ness,  catarrhs,  &c^  and 

on  by  many  insects.     It  is  always  formed  externally,   as  a  softening  application,  to 

hi  the  flower,   chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  promote  suppuration.     It  is  used,  in  its 

pistil,  and  it  seems  designed  to  receive  and  clarified  state,  to  sweeten  certain  medi- 

retain  the  fecundating  pollen.     Honey  dif-  ernes.     It  is  more  Aperient  nnd  detergent 

fen  much  in  color  and  in  consistence ;  it  than  sugar,  and  is  particularly  serviceable 
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J   in  disorders  flowers  of  plants,  vet  do  not,  thai  we  know 

of  the  breast,  ana  osan  ingredient  in  cool-  of,  exist  in  them  in  that  form,  have  given 
ing  and  detergent  gargarisins.  For  these,  great  cause  of  speculation.  The  wax  is 
and  other  similar  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  secreted,  by  the  peculiar  organization  of 
mixed  with  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  the  insect,  in  the  form  of  small  and  thin 
two  pounds  of  clarified  honey  to  one  pint  oval  scales,  in  the  incisures  or  folds  of  the 
of  the  acetic  acid,  boiled  down  to  a  proper  abdomen.  The  regular  structure  of  the 
consistence  over  a  slowfire,  and  thus  forms  comb  is  also  equally  wonderful.  The 
the  oxymel  simple  of  the  shops.  It  is  comb  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cells, 
also  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  dif-  most  of  them  exactly  hexagonal,  con- 
ferent  vegetables,  by  boiling  it  in  the  same  stnicted  with  geometrical  accuracy,  and 
manner,  with  their  juice  or  infusions,  till  arranged  in  two  layers,  placed  end  to  end, 
the  watery  parts  have  exhaled.  It  is  the  the  openings  of  the  different  layers  being  in 
basis  of  several  compositions  in  pharma-  opposite  directions.  The  comb  is  placed 
cy,  though  in  this  way  it  is  less  used  than  vertically ;  the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizon 
formerly.  It  is  also  used  in  making  mead.  tnl.  The  distance  of  the  different  cakes 
When  collected  from  poisonous  plants,  of  comb  from  each  other  is  sufficient  for 
as  rhodo dmdron  pontvvm,  dec,  it  partakes  two  bees  to  pass  readily  between  them, 
of  the  Qualities  of  the  plants.  The  inferi-  and  they  are  here  and  there  pierced  with 
or  qualities  of  honey,  and  what  remains  passages  affording  a  communication  be- 
when  it  is  purified,  can  be  used  in  the  prep-  tween  all  parts  of  the  hive.  The  eon- 
arntinu  of  brandy,  vinegar,  &c.  Honey,  stniction  of  the  cells  is  such  as  to  afford 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  one  of  the  the  greatest  possible  number  in  a  given 
first  articles  of  human  nourishment.  The  space,with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
gods  of  Greece  were  imagined  to  live  on  material.  The  base  of  each  cell  is  com- 
milk  and  honey  (ambrosia).  Aristotle,  posed  of  three  rhomboidal  pieces,  placed 
Cclsus,  Pliny,  Julian,  and  probably  the  an-  so  as  to  form,  a  pyramidal  concavity. 
ctents  in  general,  did  not  know  where  Thus  the  base  of  a  cell  on  one  side  of  the 
honey  originally  came  from ;  they  thought  comb  is  composed  of  part  of  the  bases  of 
it  was  a  dew  which  tell  from  heaven,  three  on  the  other.  The  angles  of  the 
Pliny  does  not  decide  whether  it  issued  base  are  found,  by  the  most  accurate  ge- 
from  the  heavens  in  general  or  from  the  ometrical  cslculation,  to  be  those  by  which 
stars,  or  was  a  juice  produced  by  the  pu-  the  least  possible  expense  was  required  to 
rmcation  of  the  air,  and  which  afterwards  produce  a  given  degree  of  strength.  The 
was  collected  by  the  bees.  The  juice  of  sides  of  the  cells  are  all  much  thinner  than 
the  flowers,  they  believed,  produced  only  the  finest  paper ;  and  yet  they  are  so 
the  wax.  Hence  we  find  the  honey  flow-  strengthened  by  their  disposition,  that  they 
ing  from  the  trees  in  great  abundance,  in  are  able  to  resist  all  the  motions  of  the 
the  descriptions  which  the  poets  give  of  bee  within  them.  The  effect  of  their 
the  golden  age.  In  the  Bible,  we  find  thrusting  their  bodies  into  the  cells  would 
-  mention  made  of  beta '-honey,  grape-  be  the  bursting  of  those  cells  at  the  top, 
honey  (must,  boiled  to  a  sirup,  and  still  were  not  these  well  guarded.  Hut,  to  pre- 
used),  and  tree-honey,  which  is  found  up-  vent  this,  the  creatures  extend  a  cord,  or 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  roll  of  wax,  round  the  verge  of  every  cell, 
having  been  thrown  out  by  certain  insects  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
(aphU,  I..).  In  all  the  works  on  ogricul-  they  should  split  in  that  particular  part, 
ture  left  by  the  ancients,  we  find  much  This  cord,  or  roll,  is,  at  least,  three  times 
importance  attached  to  honey  and  the  care  as  thick  as  the  sides  of  the  cell,  end  is 
of  bees.  The  ancients  abo  ascribed  me-  even  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  an 
dicinal  powers  to  honey.  In  their  domes-  gits  of  die  cells  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
lie  concerns,  they  used  it  as  we  do  sugar,  the  aperture  of  each  cell  is  not  regularly 
and  made  of  it  and  good  old  wine  a  mix-  hexagonal,  though  its  inner  cavity  be  per- 
ture  very  much  liked.  This  was  distrib-  fectly  so.  The  cells  which  have  served 
uted  among  the  soldiers  when  they  return-  or  are  to  serve  for  the  habitation  of  the 
ed  in  triumph.  worms  of  the  common  and  of  the  msle 
BlMg-tM&i  a  waxen  structure,  full  of  bees,  are  often  made  also,  at  other  times, 
cells,  framed  by  the  bees,  to  deposit  their  the  receptacles  of  honey  ;  but,  though 
honey  and  eggs  in.  The  construction  of  these  are  indifferendy  made  to  serve  either 
the  honey-comb  seems  one  of  the  most  use,  there  are  others  destined  only  to  re- 
surprising  parts  of  the  works  of  insects ;  ceive  honey.  The  celerity  with  which  a 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  swarm  of  bees,  received  into  a  hive  where 
which,  though  evtdendy  collected  from  the  they  find  themselves  lodged  to  their  minds, 
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bring  their  works  of  the  comb  to  perfec-  tute  of  fragrance,  and  having  the  margin 
tion,  is  amasing.  There  ere  vast  numbers  of  the  corolla  regularly  and  not  deeply  di- 
al work  all  at  once  ;  and,  that  they  may  vided.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
not  incommode  one  another,  they  do  not  the  year  1656,  and  ie  now  frequent  there 
work  upon  the  first  comb  oil  it  is  finished,  in  gardens.  Both  these  speciea,  aa  well  as 
but,  when  the  foundation  of  that  is  laid,  many  others,  are  hardy  plants  and  of  easy 
they  go  to  work  upon  another,  so  that  cultivation.  Five  other  speciea  inhabit 
there  are  often  the  beginnings  of  three  or  the  V.  States,  principally  in  the  northern 
four  stories  made  at  once,  and  ao  many  or  mountainous  districts.  The  term 
divisions  allotted  to  the  carrying  on  the  honeuruddt  is  often  improperly  applied 
work  of  each.  toalind  of  clover,  as  also,  in  this  country, 

Honei  Locust^  TEETLocusT.orBLACK  to  some  speciea  of  axoUo. 

Locust  {gUdittMutrintanlhtta).  This  lofty  Hosruoa  ;    an   irregularly   built  and 

and  beautiful  tree  Beams  to  belong,  proper-  ill  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  depart  - 

ly,  to  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  meat  of  Calvados,  on  the  Seine,  opposite  to 

mountains,  occurring,  however,  within  the  Havre  de  Grace.     It  has  a  good  harbor, 

valleys  of  those  mountains ;  but  on  ap-  and  some  maritime trade.    Ithasmanufac- 

prooching  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  entirely  dis-  tures  of  lace,  hardware,  vitriol,  cordage, 

appears,  except  iti  the  vicinity  of  habita-  &c     Population,  9796;  30  miles  N.  E. 

dona,  where  it  is  frequently  planted  for  Caen;  Ion.  0°  14'  14"  E.;  lit  49°  3S  13" 

the  sake  of  ornament.     It  belongs  to  the  N. 

natural  family  Ugimmoin.  The  leaves  lloMt  Merchants  ;  a  body  of  6 — 12 
are  pinnated,  divided  into  numerous  small  Chinese  merchants  at  Canton,  who  alone 
leaflets,  which  give  a  light  and  very  elegant  have  the  privilege  of  trading  with  Euro- 
appearance  to  the  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  peans,  and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
greenish  and  inconspicuous,  and  are  sue-  of  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  deal, 
ceededby  long,  flat,  pendulous,  and  often  Honor,  in  law,  is  used  especially  for  the 
twisted  pods,  containing  the  large  brown  more  noble  sort  of  seigniories,  on  which 
seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulp,  which,  when  other  inferior  lordships  or  manors  depend 
arrived  at  maturity,  is  extremely  sweet,  by  performance  of  some  customs  or  ser- 
This  tree  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  vices  to  those  who  are  lords  of  them, 
formidable  branching  thorns,  frequently  Before  the  statute  18  Edward  I,  the  king's 
growing  to  the  length  of  several  inches,  greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of 
on  which  account  it  baa  been  recommend-  territory  holden  under  the  crown,  fre- 
ed for  hedges.  The  wood  resembles  that  quently  granted  out  smaller  manors  to  in- 
of  the  locust,  but  is  coarser  grained,  and,  tenor  persons,  to  be  holden  of  themselves, 
notwithstanding  its  excessive  hardness  which  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held 
when  well  seasoned,  ia  but  little  esteemed,  under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called,  in 
— The  G.  motwspema,  a  tree  inferior  in  such  cases,  the  lord  paramount  over  all 
dimensions  to  the  preceding,  end  distin-  these  manors ;  and  his  seigniory  is  fre- 
guished  by  its  pods,  containing  a  single  quently  termed  an  honor,  not  a  manor, 
seed,  inhabits  also  the  Western  States,  but  especially  if  it  has  belonged  to  an  ancient 
it  ia  a  more  southern  plant,  and  roaches  feudal  boron,  or  been,  at  any  time,  in  the 
the  Atlantic  in  lower  Carolina  and  Geor  hands  of  the  crown.  When  the  king 
ma.  The  wood  is  inferior  in  quality.  A  grants  an  honor  with  appurtenances,  it  is 
third  species  ( G.  bradiycarpa)  inhabits  the  superior  to  a  manor  with  appurtenances ; 
same  countries  with  the  preceding.  for  to  an  honor,  by  common  intendment, 
Hosetscckle,  or  WooDBiHX.  Several  appertain  franchises,  and,  by  reason  of 
species  of  lomcara  are  cultivated  for  the  those  liberties  and  franchises,  it  is  called 
beauty   or  delightful  fragrance  of  their  an  honor. 

flowers.     They  are  shrubby  vines,  with  Honor,  Courts  of.      There  ia  a  court 

opposite  simple  leaves  and  lone  tubular  of  honor,  over  which  the  earl-marshal  of 

flowers,  disposed  in   terminal   heads,  or  England  presides,  which  determines  dis. 

whirls.    The  L.  caprifolaiin,  a  native  of  putes  concerning  precedency  and  points 

Europe,  is  a  familiar  and  favorite  plant,  of  honor. 

especially  remarkable  for  the  delicious  per-  Honoa,  Maids  of;  ladies  in  the  aer- 

furnt!  of  its  flowers,  which  are  irregularly  vice  of  European  queens,  whose  busmess 

divided,  aa  in  most  of  the  genua.    The  it  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she  appears 

cord  honn/twkU,  a  scarcely  less  familiar  in  public.     In  England,  they  are  six  in 

Slant,  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  the  number,  with  a  salary  of  £300  each. 

'.  States  and  Mexico,  and  differs  from  the  Honoa,  Legion   or.    (See   Legion  of 

preceding  in  its  red  flowers  being  deeti-  Honor.) 
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Honor,  Pout  of.    (See  Dud.)  of  France,  to  encourage  pilgrims ;  ami  to 

Hdhom  of  War  are  stipulated  terms  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  tc 

which  are  granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  him    r— " —  .  ...  .       < 

aud  by  which  be  is  permitted  to  march  John,  I 

out  of  a  town,  from  a  camp,  or  line  of  ceeeor,  ____.„ 

entrenchments,   with  all  the  inaignia  of  with  the  French  prince  Louis,  who  laid 

military  etiquette. — In  another  sense,  they  claim  to  the  English  throne,  and  had  been 

signify  the  compliments  wliioh  are  paid  encouraged  in  ids  pretensions  by  Inno- 

lo  great  personages,  military  characters,  cent      Honorius   reconciled   the   barons 

when  they  appear  before  an  armed  body  with  Henry,    and  obliged   Louis  to   re- 

of  men,  or  such  as  are  given  to  the  re-  nounce  his  pretensions.    The  pope  then 

mains  of  a  deceased  officer.    The  panic-  turned  his  attention  to  the  crusades,  and 

ular    circumstances   attending  the  latter  crowned  Frederic  II  emperor  of  Germany, 

depend  greatly  upon  the  usages  of  differ-  on  condition  that  he  would  go  to  Palestine 

ent  countries.  within  two  yeara.     In  France,  he  insti- 

Honobakium  ;   the  pecuniary  reward  gated  Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  VIII  to 

for  actions,  services  or  works  whose  value  support  the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 

cannot,  in  fact,  be  estimated  in  money  He  died  in  1327,  and  was  succeeded  by 

(optm  liberates)  Gregory   IX. — Honorius  IV  was  elected 

Honorius;  the  fust  Roman  emperor  pope  in  1385.    He  supported  the  French 

of  the  West,  son  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great,  king)  Philip  the  Bold,  in  the  war  against 

He  succeeded  his  father,  with  his  brother  Peter  of  Arragon.     He  died  in  1287. 
Arcaiiiue,  A.  D.  395.    He  was  neither       Hohtan,  baron  de  la ;  a  native  of  the 

bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a  modest  province  of  Gascony,  in  France,   who 

and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise  served  afl  a  common  soldier  in  Canada, 

and  fearful  of  danger.     Re  conquered  his  end   afterwards  as  an  officer.     He   was 

enemies  by  means  of  his  generals,  and  sent  to  Newfoundland  as  king's  lieutenant; 
suffered  himself  and  his  people  to  be  gov-  -  but,  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the 

unied  by  ministers  who  took  advantage  governor,  be  was  disgraced,  and  retired 

of  their  imperial  master's  indolence  and  first  to  Portugal,  and  then  to  Denmark, 

inactivity.    He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  tbe  His  travels  in  North  America  (Amsterdam, 

39th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  423.     He  left  1705,  3  vobt,  13mo.)  afford  some  curious 

no  issue,  though  he  had  married  two  details  respecting  the  Indian  tribes;  but 

wives.     Under  nim  and  his  brother,  the  the  work  is  written  in  a  barbarous  style, 

Roman  power  was  divided  into  two  dif-  and  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable, 
ferent  empires.     The  successors  of  Hono-         Honthbim,  Johann  Nicolaus  von,  de-  ' 

rius,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  scended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family 

were  called  the  emperors  of  the  West,  and  in  Treves,  was  bom  in  1701,  and  educated 

the  successors  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  by  the  Jesuits.     He  studied  law,  became 

throne   of  Constantinople,  were    distin-  afterwardsa  clergyman,  travelled  to  Rome, 

pushed  by  the  name  of  emperors,  of  the  and  made  himself  acquainted  with   the 

Eastern  Roman  empire.     This   division  policy  and  abuses  of  the    ecclesiastical 

>ved  fetal  to  both  empires,  government     On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 

_„  „__,  i  looked  upon  one  another  pointed,  by  the  elector  of  Treves,  counsel- 

with    indifference,    contempt   and   jeal-  lor  of  the  consiatorium,  and,  soon  after- 

ousy.  wards,   professor  of  tbe  civil  law.      In 

Honorius  (popes  of  the  name).    Ho-  1748,  he  was  made  suffragan  of  the  arch- 

uorius  I  was  elected  pope  in  636.     He  bishopric.     Between  1750  <and  1760,  be 

favored  the  heresy  of  the  Honothelites,  wrote  a  History  of  Treves  in  Latin;  and, 

which  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  coun-  in  1763,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jus- 

cH  of  Constantinople.    He  died  in  638.—  tiuua  Febroniua,  a  bold  work,  which  pro- 

HonoriuB  II,  elected  pope  in  1 124,  was,  at  cured  him  much  reputation,  On  the  Condi- 

tbe  mho  of  his  election,  bishop  of  Ostia.  riou  of  tbe  Church  and  the  lawful  Power 

A  part  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals  bad  of  the  Pope.    This*  was  likewise  in  Latin, 

previously  invested  cardinal  Tbibaut  with  Though  he  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and 

that  dignity ;  bin,  both  candidates  having  dedicated  the  work  to  the  pope,  yet  the 

resigned,   Honorius  was  reelected.     He  usurpations  of  the  Romish  see  are  here 

died   1130.— Honorius  HI  was  raised  to  attacked  with  so  much  boldness,  that  the 

the  papal  chair  1216,  on  tbe  death  of  In-  author  was  persecuted,  ami  tbe  work  pro- 

nocent  IIL    Immediately  on  his  election,  bibited  by  the  court  of  Rome.     He  died  in 

he   wrote  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  .  1790,  at  Montquintin,  much  esteemed  for 

assure  him  of  hi*  support ;  to  the  bishops  his  piety  and  benevolence. 


and  they  s 
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II oirr il out,  Gerard,  a  celebrated  artist,  saide  Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall 
called  also  Gerard  dtlU  A'ofti,  from  his  men  and  good  archers,  with  suche  spoiles 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1592,  and    and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon  whom  four  hnn- 


a  disciple  of  Abraham  Bloemart.  He  dred  (were  they  ever  so  strong)  durst  not 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  and  imi-  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to  be 
tated  the  style  of  Caravaggio.     His  sub-    oppressed,  violated  or  otherwise  in 


e  generally  night  pieces,  as  large  as  poors  men's  goods  he  spared,  nhuudnnilifc 

life,  and  illuminated  by  torch  or  candle  reliveing  them  with  that  which  by  theft 

light.     Among  his  numerous  pictures,  that  he  got  from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich 

of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  Tribunal  of  Pi-  old  carles,  whom   Maior  (the   historian} 

late,  in  the  Giustiniani  gallery,  is  the  most  blamethe  for  his  rapine  and  theft ;  but  of 

celebrated.     He  visited  London,  and  ob-  all -the  tbeeves  he  affirmeth  him  to  be  the 

tained  the  favor  of  Charles  I  by  many  able  prince,  and  the  most  gentle  theenV  {Jhi- 

Erformances,  and,  on  his  return  to  Hoi-  oil,  p.  159).  The  personal  courage  of  this 
id,  was  much  employed  by  the  prince  celebrated  outlaw,  his  skill  in  archery, 
of  Orange.  The  pencil  of  Honlhorst  is  his  humanity,  and  especially  his  levelling 
free  and  firm,  end  his  coloring  has  a  great  principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  and 
deal  of  force,  although  often  unpleasing,  giving  to  the  poor,  nave,  in  oil  ages,  ren- 
from  a  predominancy  of  brown  and  yel-  tiered  him  the  favorite  of  the  common 
low  tints;  with  more  grace  and  correct-  people,  who,  not  content  to  celebrate  his 
uess  in  his  figure  he  would  have  been  an  memory  by  innumerable  songs  and  ste- 
el eef  lent  painter.  Hediedinl660,aged(J6.  ries,  liave  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of 
— William  Honthorst,  brother  to  tie  above,  an  earl.  Indeed,  il  is  not  impossible  that 
painted  portraits,  which  are  highly  es-  Robin  himself,  to  gain  more  respect  from 
teemed.  his  followers,  or  they,  to  derive  the  more 
Hood,  Robin.  The  severity  of  the  credit  to  their  profession,  may  have  given 
tyrannical  forest  laws,  introduced  into  rise  to  such  a  report ;  for  we  find  it  re- 
England  by  the  Norman  kings,  and  the  corded  in  an  epitaph  which,  if  genuine, 
great  temptation  to  break  them  in  die  case  must  have  been  inscribed  on  his  tombstone, 
of  persons  living  near  the  royal  forests,  near  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees,  in  Yorit- 
at  a  time  when  die  yeomanry  of  the  coun-  shire,  where  (as  the  story  goes)  be  was 
try  were  every  where  trained  to  the  use  bled  to  death  by  a  treacherous  nun,  to 
of  the  long-bow,  and  excelled  all  other  whom  he  applied  for  phlebotomy.  Thin 
nations  in  the  art  of  shooting,  must  con-  epitaph  gives  the  year  1247  as  the  time  of 
stantly  have  occasioned  great  numbers  of  his  death.  (See  Percy's  Retiqua  of  Jtti- 
outlaws,  especially  among  the  best  marks-  cir.nl  EngiwA  Pottry,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
men.  These  naturally  fled  to  the  woods  king's  Hutary  of  Mii&ic,  4to.'  vol.  3.) 
for  shelter,  and,  forming  into  troops,  endeav-  Hood,  Samuel,  lord  viscount;  an  Eng- 
ored,  by  their  numbers,  to  protect  them-  lisb  admiral,  son  of  an  episcopal  clergy- 
selves  from  the  dreadful  penalties  of  their  man  In  Devonshire,  where  he  was  bom  m 
delinquency.  The  ancient  punishment  for  1734.  He  entered  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
killing  the  king's  deer  was,  loss  of  eyes  navy,  in  1740,  and,  six  years  after,  was 
and  castration — a  punishment  worse  than  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  In  1754,  be 
death.  This  will  account  for  the  troops  was  made  master  and  commander ;  and, 
of  banditti  which  lurked  in  the  royal  for-  in  1759,  post-captain.  He  had  the  office 
ests,  and,  from  their  superior  skill  in  arch-  of  commissioner  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard 
ery  and  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of  bestowed  on  him  in  1778  ;  but  resigned  it 
those  unfrequented  solitudes,  found  it  no  two  years  after,  on  being  made  a  rear- 
difficult  matter  to  resist  or  enide  the  civil  admiral.  He  was  then  employed  in  the 
C'er.  Among  all  those,  none  was  mote  West  Indies,  where  he  preserved  the  isle 
oils  than  Robin  Hood,  whose  chief  of  St  Christopher's  from  being  taken  by 
residence  was  in  Sherwood  forest,  in  count  de  Grasse,  and  was  present  .at  the 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  heads  of  whose  famous  defeat  of  that  officer  by  admiral 
story,  as  collected  by  Stow,  am  briefly  Rodney,  April  12, 1762.  His  services  on 
these:  "In  this  time  (about  the  year  U90,  ibis  occasion  were  rewarded  with  an  Irish 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I)  were  many  rob-  peerage.  In  1784,  ho  was  chosen  mem- 
bers end  outlawes,  among  which  Robin  her  of  parliament  for  Westminster;  but 
Hood  and  Little  John,  renowned  tbeeves,  vacated  his  seat  in  1788,  on  obtaining  the 
continued  in  the  woods,  despooling  and  appointment  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
robbing  the  goodes  of  the  rich.  They  killed  In  1793,  he  commanded  against  the 
none  but  such  as  would  invade  them,  or  French  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he 
by  resistance  for  their  own  defence.    The  signalized  himself  by  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
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and  afterwards  Coraicn  ;   in  reward  of  manamurs  was  Observations  on  four  Pieces 

which  achievements  he  was  made  a  vis-  upon  the  Roman  Senate  (1756,  4io.),  in 

count  and  govemorof  Greenwich  hospital,  which  he  discusses  the  opinion  of  Vertot, 

He  died  at  Bath  in  1816.  Middleton  and  Chapman,  with  some  se- 

Hooft,  Peter  Cornelius  van ;  a  Dutch  verity  in  respect  to  the  two  latter.     He 

historian  and  poet,  born  in  1581,  at  Am-  also  translated  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus, 

sterdam.    He  translated  Tacitus  into  the  He  died  July  19, 1763. 

Dutch  language   with   great  fidelity  and  Hooke,  Robert,  an  English  mathemati- 

perspicui  tv ;  published  a  life  of  Henry  IV  dan  and  natural  philosopher,  was  bora  in 

of  France,  in  Latin;  a  History  of  the  Low  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1635.     He  was  en- 

Countries,  from  the  Abdication  of  the  Em-  tercd  of  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  in 

peror  Charles  V  to  the  Year  1508  (2  vols.,  1653.     In  1658  or  1659,  he  invented  the 

folio) ;  besides  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pendulum-watch ;  at  least,  the  prior  rtis- 

works,  consisting  of  epigrams,  comedies,  covery  of  it  is  usually  assigned  to  Hooke 

&a:    LouisXIII  made lumaknightof  the  by  the  English,  while  foreigners  ascribe  it 

order  of  St.  Michael.    He  was  on  his  way  to  Christian  Huygens.    In  1663,  he  was 

to  witness  the  obsequies  of  Frederic  Hen-  nominated  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the 

Si  prince  of  Orange,  when  he  was  sud-  rtyal  society,  and  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
nly  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  road,  in  her  of  the  council.  In  1664,  he  was 
1647.  made  Cutlerian  professor  of  mechanics 
Hooohlt  River,  properly  the  Bhagi-  to  the  royal  society ;  and  he  afterwards 
ruttt;  a  river  of  Bengal,  formed  by  the  became  profenor  of  geometry  at  Gresbam 
junction  of  the  two  western  branches  of  college.  The  next  year  he  published  his 
the  Ganges,  the  Dummooda  and  Roopna-  Micrographia,  or  Philosophical  Descrip- 
rain  rivers. '  The  entrance  to  this  river  is  tions  of  Minute  Bodies.  In  1673,  he  pro- 
rendered  extremely  dangerous  and  diffi-  posed  a  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
;ult,  by  reason  of  numerous  sand-banks,  Mariner's  Compass.     His  death  took  place 


which  are  frequently  shifting.  The  spring  in  March,  1703.  He  published  a  great 
tides  also  run  up  with  great  violence,  ad-  number  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Tancing  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,    Transactions,  besides  which  he  was  the 


and  frequently  overset  boats,  and  drive  author  of  Cutlerian  Lectures,  a  volume  of 
ships  from  their  anchorage.  All  the  Posthumous  Tracts  (printed  in  1705),  and 
towns  belonging  to  the  European  nations;  Philosophical  Experiments  and  Observa- 
and  several  others  occupied  by  natives,  tions  (published  by  doctor  Derham  in 
stand  on  its  banks ;  and  few  rivers  can  1736).  Doctor  Hooke  was  a  man  of  un- 
boast  of  a  more  extensive  commerce.  doubted  talents,  but  of  a  very  unsmiable 
Hookah.  (See  Pipe.)  disposition.  His  quarrels  with  other  men 
Hooke,  Nathaniel ;  celebrated  for  an  of  science  were  generally  managed  in  a 
elaborate  Roman  history.  The  time  of  his  way  by  no  means  creditable  to  his  char- 
birth  is  unknown.    The  first  fact  known  acter. 

of  him  is  given  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  Hooker,  Richard,  a  celebrated  divine 
lord  Oxford,  in  which  he  describes  him-  and  theological  writerof  the  16th  century, 
self  as  ruhted  by  the  South  sea  infatuation,  was  bora  about  1553,  at  the  village  of 
He  was  recommended  to  Sarah,  duchess  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  His  avidity  for 
of  Marlborough,  to  aid  her  in  drawing  up  learning  procured  bun  the  patronage  of 
her  Apology,  for  which  service  she  pre-  bishop  Jewel,  who,  in  1567,  sent  him  to 
salted  him  with  £5000,  although  she  af-  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  place  of 
terwards  quarrelled  with  him  tor  endeav-  one  ■  of  the  clerks  of  Corpus  CbrisD  col- 
oring to  make  her  a  Catholic.  His  zeal  lege.  He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  his 
tortus  religion  was  very  grent,if  not ortho-  college  in  1573;  end,  in  1577,  was  chosen  , 
dox,  he  bemg  greatly  attached  to  the  mys-  a  fellow  of  Christ-church.  In  1579,  his 
ticism  and  quietism  of  the  school  of  Fen e-  skill  in  the  Oriental  languages  procured 
It  was  Hooke  who  brought  the  him  the  appointment  of  deputy-professor 
to  confess  Pope  on  his  death-bed.  of  Hebrew;  and,  in  1581,  he  took  holy 
i'b  great  work,  his  Roman  History  orders,  and  was  shortly  after  made  preach 
from  the  eariiest  Period  to  the  Accession  erat  St  Paul's  cross,  in  London.  In  1584, 
of  Octavius,  is  comprised  in  4  vols.,  4to.,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton 

Clished  in  1733,  1745,  1764,  and  1771.  Beeuchamp,  in   Buckinghamshire.     The 

i  a  performance  of  great  accuracy  and  first  four  books  of  his  celebrated  treatise 

critical  acumen,  the  style  of  which  is  clear  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  were 

and  perspicuous,  without  being  eloquent  or  printed  in  1594.     The  ensuing  year  he  was 

masterly.     Another  work  of  his  upon  Ro-  presented,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  liv 


.looked 
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iog  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where  be  stories  in  a  regular  series,  which  alteration 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  by  no  means  superseded  his  former  edi- 
lifth  book  of  his  great  work  appeared  in  tion.  In  1792,  lie  translated  Taaso's  Ri- 
1597 ;  the  last  three  were  not  published  naldo,  and  ended  his  literary  labors  with  a 
till  after  his  death,  in  1600.  The  Ecclesi-  more  complete  collection  of  dramas  from 
aetical  Polity,  written  in  defence  of  the  Metastatic  Mr.  Hoole  is  smooth,  but 
church  of  England,  against  the  attacks  of  prosaic  and  monotonous  in  his  versifies- 
tbe  Puritans,  is  no  lees  remarkable  for  tion,  and  hie  translations  are  now  nearly 
learning  and  extent  of  research,  than  for  superseded.  He  died  in  1803. 
the  richness  and  purity  of  its  style,  wbkh  Hoop  Ash.  (See  Had&trry.) 
entitles  its  author  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  Hooper,  William,  a  signer  of  the  decla- 
tbe  classics  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  ration  of  independence,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
most  convenient  edition  is  that  of  Oxford  ton,  June  17, 1743,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
(3  vole.,  8vo.).  Hooker  was  also  the  au-  clergyman  who  had  emigrated  to  that 
thor  of  some  tracts  and  sermons.  city  from  Scotland.  After  graduating,  in 
Hooker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine,  1760,  at  Harvard  college,  he  commenced 
was  bom  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  in  the  study  ofthe  law  in  the  office  of  James 
1586.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  Otis,  and,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
college,  Cambridge,  and  a  lecturer  in  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  be 
Chelmsford,   Essex,  but  was  obliged  to  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.     In 

S've  up  his  ministry  in  consequence  of  1773,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in 

s  refusal  to  conform  to  all  the  rites  of  the  provincial  legislature,  from  the  town 

the  established  church.     He  then  kept  a  of  Wilmington,  in  which  he  had  fixed  his 

school;  but,  being  still  persecuted  bythe  residence,  and  signalized  himself  by  his 

spiritual  court,  he  went  over,  in  1630,  to  opposition  loan  arbitrary  measure  ofthe 

Holland,  and,  in  1633,  embarked  for  Bos-  government    He  also  wrote  several  es- 

ton,  where  he  arrived    September   4   of  says,  under  the  signature  of  Hampden, 

that  year.    The  following  October,  he  against  the  same  measure.    In  1774,  lie 

was   ordained   pastor  of  the   church   in  was  named  a  delegate  to  the  general  con- 

Newtown;  but,  in  June,  1636,  he  removed  cress  about  to  meet  at  Philadelphia.     In 

with  his  whole  congregation  to  the  banks  mat  body  he  fully  maintained  his  previous 

of  the   Connecticut   nver,  mid   may.   be  reputation.     He  was  the  chairman  of  the 

termed  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  that  committee  appointed  to  report  an  address 

name,   and  especially   of  the   town   of  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  the  draught 

Hartford.    Whenever  be  visited  Boston,  of  which  was  his  work.     Shortly   after 

which   he   did   frequently,    he   attracted  signing    the    declaration    of   ind'epend- 

great  crowds  by  the  force  of  bis  preach-  ence,  Mr.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  resign 

ing.     He   died   July  7,   1647.     He  pub-  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  the  embar- 

hshed   many   volumes   of  sermons,   and  rassed  state  into  which  his  private  affairs 

various  polemical  works.      His  principal  had  fallen  whilst  he  was  occupied  with 

production  is  the  Survey  of  Church  1Mb-  his  public  duties.     He  died  in  October, 

cipline — a  work  of  great  merit   and   re-  1790,  at  the  age  of  48  years, 

search.      Mr.   Hooker    was    particularly  Hooping-Couqh  ;  a  disease  known  by 

noted  for  his  power  in  argument.  a  convulsive,  strangulating  cough,  with 

Hoole,    John,    bom    iu    London,    in  hooping,  returning  by  fits,  that  are  usually 

1737,  was  the    son  of   a   watch-maker,  terminated  by  a  vomiting.     It  is  conta- 

At  the  age  of  17,  ha  became  a  clerk  of  the  gious.     Children  are  most  commonly  the 

East  India  house.     In  1758,  he  began  to  subjects  of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to 

translate  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,   and  depend  on  a  specific  contagion,  which  af- 

?u  Wished   the  translation    in   1763.      In  feels  them  but  once  in  their  life.      The 

767,  he  published  a  translation  of  six  disease  being  once  produced,  the  fits  of 

dramas  of  Metastatic,  in  S  vole, ;  and  the  coughing  are  often  repeated  without  any 

next  year  brought  out  his  own  tragedy  of  evident  cause ;   but,  in  many  cases,  the 

Cyrus,  which  did  not  succeed.    Timnn-  contagion  may  be  considered  as  only  giv- 

thes,  in  1770,  and  Cteoue,  in  1775,  were  ing  the  predispoai tion,  and  the  frequency 

equnlly  unsuccessful,  being  the  whole  of  of  the  fits  may  depend  upon  various  ex- 

his  dramatic  efforts.     In  1773,  he  pub-  citing  causes,  such  as  violent  exercise,  a 

lisbed  the  first  volume  of  bis  Orlando  Fu-  full  meal  the  having  taken  food  of  diffi- 

rioso,  and  concluded  it  in  1783,  when  it  cult  digestion,  and  irritation  of  the  li 

appeared   complete  in  5  vols.,  8vo.     He  ""       ' 
afterwards  connected  the  narrative  of  the 
Orlando  in  34  books,  and  disposed  the 
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is  to  be  a  viscid  matter  ter.      The  young  shoots,    however,   are 

or  phlegm    lodged  about  the   bronchia,  sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  uspara- 

trachen  and  fauces,  which  sticks  so  doee  gua ;  the  fibres  of  tbe  old  steins  make 

■a  to  be  expectorated  with  the  greatest  good  cords;  and  it  is,  besides,  employed 

difficulty.      The   hooping-cough   usually  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  sudorific,  end  sed- 

comee  on  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  atrre.     The  cultivation  of  tbe  hop  is  more 

some  degree  of  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and  carefully  attended  to  in  England  than  in 

other  alight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  any  other  country.     A  light  and  somewhat 

succeeded  by  a   hoarseness,  cough,  and  substantial  soil  should  be  selected.    Th« 

difficulty  of  expectoration.    These  symp-  time  of  planting  is  in  the  autumn,  and  that 

toiris  continue,  perhaps,  for  s  fortnight  or  of  harvesting    about  six  weeks  or  two 

more,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  the  die-  months  after  the  flowers  are  expanded ; 

ease  puts  on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  if  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  get  too  ripe,  it 

form,  and  is  now  evident,  as  the  cough  loses  many  of  in  good  qualities.    Other 

becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended  with  low  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  the  intcr- 

a  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop,  vals  between  the  hop-poles.      The  hops, 

The  coughing  continues  till  either  a  quan-  on  being  gathered,  should  be  taken  immedi- 

tityof  mucus  is  thrown  up  from  the  lungs,  atelv  to  the  kiln  for  drying.and  afterwards 

or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacu-  packed  in  bogs,  the  closer  the  better  will 

uteri  by  vomiting.     On  tbe  first  coming  on  they  preserve  their  smell  and  flavor.    The 


of  the  disease,  there  is  little  or  no  expec-  whole  process,  from  the  time  of  planting 
"on;  or  if  any,  it  consists  only  of  thin  to  tbe  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
is;  and,  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,    commerce,  requires  much  experience  and 


the  fits  of  coughing  are  frequent,  and  of  many  precautions.  The  crops  e 
considerable  duration ;  but,  on  tbe  expec-  excessively  variable,  often  in  a  ten-fold 
tomtiou  becoming  free  and  copious,  the  proportion  in  different  seasons  and  situa- 
fits  of  coughing  are  less  frequent,  as  well  turns.  The  excellence  of  bops  is  tested 
as  of  shorter  duration.  The  disease,  bay-  by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  con- 
ing arrived  at  its  height,  usually  continues  mined  in  the  cones, 
for  some  weeks  longer,  and    at    length  Hope,  Thomas,  an  English  gentleman  of 

C  off  gradually.     In  some  cases,  it  is,  large  fortune,  the  nephew  of  a  very  opulent 

ever,  protracted  for  several  months,  or  Amsterdam  merchant,  published,  in  1805, 

even  a  year.     It  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to  Household  Furniture  and  Internal  Deco- 

very  young  children,  who    are    always  rations  (folio) ;  subsequently,  two  superb 

hkely  to  suffer  more  from  it  than  those  of  works  on  costumes— The  Costumes  of  the 

b  more  advanced  age.    The  danger  seems,  Ancients  (2  vols,  royal  Svo.,  1809),  and 

indeed,  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  Designs  of  Modern  Costume  (folio,  1812). 

youth  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of  His  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modern 

fever  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  Greek   (London,  1819),   holds  a  ilistin- 

•ccompanies  the  disease,  as  likewise  the  guished    rank    among    modem    English 

state  of  debility  which  prevails.  works  of  fiction.     It  was,  for  some  time, 

Hop  -(Aumufus  fapuliu).     This   well-  supposed  to  be   from  the  pen  of  lord 

known  and  useful  plant  is  a  native  of  Eu-  Byron.      Mr.  Hope    is   a   distinguished 


rope,  Siberia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  NuttalL    patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and   lives  with 

of  North  America  also,  being  found  on  tbe    great  splendor. 

upper  parts  of  tbe  Missouri.     In  many  of        Hof-Ho unseam.     (See  ban-Wood,) 


the  settled  parts  of  the  U.  States,  it  occurs  IIopital,   Michael  de  1', 

apparently  wild,  but  may  have  escaped  chancellor  of  Prance,  was  bom  in  1505, 

from  a  state  of  cultivation.     It  belongs  to  at  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne.    His  father, 

tbe  same  family  with  the  hemp  and  nettle,  who  was  physician  and  chief  manager  of 

The  root  is  perennial,  giving  out  several  the  affairs  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon, 

herbaceous,  rough,  twining  stems,  which  sent  him  to  study  jurisprudence  in  the 

bear  opposite  three  to  five-lobed  leaves;  most  celebrated  universities  of  France  and 

tbe  male  flowers  are  green,  consisting  of  a  Italy,  where  he  also  distinguished  himself 

perianth,  deeply  divided  into  five  parts,  by  his  acquirements  in  polite  literature, 

and  five  stamens;  the  fruit  is  a  sort  of  He  quickly  rose  in  his  profession,  and, 

cone,  composed  of  membranous  scales,  after  obtaining  the  office  of  counsellor  of 

each  of  which  envelopes  a  single  seed,  parliament,  wss  sent  ambassador,  by  Henry 

These  cones  are  the  object  for  which  it  is  II,  to  the  council  of  Trent.     In  1554,  he 

so  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi-  was  made  superintendent  of  tbe  royal 

pal  use  is  to  communicate  to  beer  its  finances,  in  which  post,  by  his  ability, 

strength  and  their  agreeably-aromatic  bit-  economy  and  integrity,  he  restored  the 


*  highly  hooor- 
, ,    .         capacity,  and  of 

ments  of  a  horde  of  rapacious  court  Favor-  the   greatest   benefit  to  France.     It  was 

ilea,  whose  enmity  he  encountered  with  comprised  in  various  ordinances,  parties- 

inflexible  steadiness.    On  the  death  of  larry  that  of  Mouline,  in  1966.     His  other 

HenryII,hewasintroduced,bytheGmBeB,  works  are,  Latin  Poems,  of  a  grave  and 

into  the  council  of  stale,  which  post  he  masculine  character;  easy,  energetic,  but 

Save  up,  to  accompany  Margaret  of  Valois,  diffuse ;  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that 
aches  of  Savoy,  as  her  chancellor.  Hie  of  Amsterdam  (1733) :  Harangues  before 
confusion  which  followed  in  France  Boon  the  Estates  of  Orleans,  from  which  he  ap- 
mndeit  necessary  to  recall  a  minister  of  so  pears  to  have  excelled  lees  as  an  orator 
much  talent,  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  than  as  a  poet :  Memoirs,  containing  trea- 
poet  of  chancellor.  Although  patronised  ties,  state  papers,  &c. :  a  Discourse  in  Fa- 
tty the  house  of  Guise,  and  obliged  to  ac-  tot  of  Peace ;  and  his  Testament.  The 
quiesce  in  many  things  which  he  dissp-  eulogy  of  L'Hopital  was  made  a  price 
proved,  to  prevent  a  greet  deal  that  be  subject  by  the  French  academy  in  1777, 
disapproved  more,  he  never  ceased  to  ad-  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  by 
rotate  toleration,  and  was  the  principal  Louis  XVI.  An  essay  on  his  life  and 
author  of  the  edict  of  1563,  which  allowed  writings  was  published  by  M.  Bemsnli, 
freedom  of  worship  to  Protestants.  By  in  1807.  Charles  Butler  published  an 
this  conduct  he  rendered  himself  exceed-  essay  on  bis  lite,  drawn  from  thin  and 
ingly  odious  to  the  court  of  Route,  which  other  French  works  (1814).  It  is  not 
sought  in  vain  to  remove  him,  until  die  very  valuable. 

court  came  to  the  sanguinary  resolution         Hopital,   William    Francis    Anthony 

of  exterminating  the  reformed  religion  by  de  1',  marquis  de  St.  Mesme ;  a  celebrated 

violence.    Finding  himself  regarded  with  French  mathematician  of  the  17th  ceotu- 

suspicion  and  dislike, 'he  anticipated  his  ry.     He  was  bom  in  1661,  his  father  being 

dismission  by  a  voluntary  retreat  to  bis  a  lieutenant-general    in  the    army,    and 

country-house,  where,  a  few  days  after,  -master  of  the  hoiae  to  thedukeof  Orleans. 

the  seals  were  demanded  from  him,  which  After  being  educated  at  homes  under  a 

he  resigned  without  regret,  observing,  that  private  tutor,  be  entered  into  the  army ; 

the  attain  of  the  world  were  becoming  too  but  was  obliged  to  quit  the  service  on 

corrupt  for  him  to  take  a  part  in  them.     In  account  of  the  imperfection  of  his  sight. 

lettered  ease,  the  conversation  of  a  few  He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  die 

friends,  and  in  the  composition  of  Latin  study  of  mathematics.     At  the  age  of  32, 

poetry,  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure,  he  distinguished  himself  by  solving  prob- 

he  enjoyed  himself  with  great  satisfaction,  lems  proposed  to  the  lovers  of  mathemal- 

imtil  the  atrocious  day  of  St.  Battholo-  its  by  James  Bernoulli ;  and,  in  1698,  be 

mew,    in   1573.      Upon    this   event,  his  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the 

friends,  fearing  that  he  might  be  made  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.     From  that 

one  of  its  victims,  urged  him   to  take  period  he  published,  in  the  French  and 

monsurte  for  his  safety  ;  but  he  not  only  foreign  journals,  solutions  of  difficult  que* 

disdained  to  seek  concealment,  but,  when  done,  and  other  mathematical  communi- 

tive  was  cations.    Such  wan  his  reputation,  that 

s  house,  Huygens,  profound  as  was  his  sequaini- 

he  refused  to  close  his  gates.    Theywere,  once  with  science,  did    not   disdain  to 

in  feet,  despatched  by  the  queen  with  ex-  apply  to  him  for  information  relative  to 

press  orders  to  save  him.     On  this  occa-  the  nature  of  the   differentia]   t   '     * 

awn,  he  was  told  that  the  persons  who  This  led  to  the  publication 

made  the   list  of  proscription  pardoned  use,  entitled  Jinaiyst  de*  uyf 

him,  when  he  coolly  observed,  « I  did  not  (1696),  the  first  French  wort 

know  that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  deserve  ject,of  which  a  new  edition  was  published 

either  death  or  pardon.''    This  excellent  by  Lefevre  {Paris,  1781, 4to.)    The  mar- 

magistnue  and  truly  great  man  survived  quia  de  fHopital  continued  his  researches 

that  execrable  event  a  few  mouths  only,  with  ardor  fill  his  death,  which  took  place 

dying  March  13,  1573,  at  the  age  of  68.  in  1704.     Besides  the  works  mentioned, 

Distinguished  by  that  firmness  of  mirJ  * '        "'      "    •'        "     ' 

without  which   the  greatest  talents   i 

often  useless,  no  one  was  a  more  deter-  Equations ;  an 

mined  enemy  to  injustice ;  and  the  reform  Mickamqua  (4to.).     He  was,  in   private 

in  legislation,  produced  by  him,  is  regarded  life,  a  manor  integrity,  of  an  open  end 

by  the  president  Henautt  and  other  en-  candid  disposition,  and  of  agreeable  and 


he  was  the  author  of  La  Section*  Cunit/ua, 
It*  Littu  GitmttriquuAa  Cuattnution  da 
Equation*  f  and  Une  Thtorit  du  Owner 
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polislted  manners,  mured  to  his  station  in  that  they  besought  him  to  remain.     He 

society  did  so  until  his  death,  December  20, 1803 

Horim,   Lemuel,  a    physician    and  Doctor  Hopkins  was  a  pious  and  zealoiu 

author,  was  born  at  Weterbury,  Connect!-  man,  with  considerable  talents,  and  almost 

cot,  in  1750.    He  commenced  the  prae-  incredible  powers  of  application.     He  is 

tfce  of  medicine  at  Litchfield,  but,  after  said  to  hare  been  sometimes  engaged  dur- 

soroe  yean,  removed  to  Hartford,  where  ing  18  hours  of  the  day  in  his  studies. 

....  „:_.._.,  _  ^ ~*-^    He  ^  He  public*!  ■        ■ 

r  of  his  age.  various  other 

the  greatest  which  are  a  JO 
confidence  hy  hie  skill  and  unremitting  at-  Dutyand  Interest  ofthe  American  States  to 
tetukrn.  Whenever  be  became  much  in-  emancipate  all  their  African  81aveB(1776); 
terested  in  a  ease,  his  attentions  were  uu-  a  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  De- 
ceasing. Denying  all  other  calk,  he  would  vine  Revelation,  explained  and  defended, 
dcTotehJB  days  and  nights,  often  for  aeon-  to  which  w  added  a  Treatise  on  the  MiV- 
stderabte  time,  to  the  case,  and  not  unfre-  lennium  (two  volumes,  8vo^  1793),  and  a 
quently  administer  every  dose  of  medi  sketch  of  his  own  life.  His  theological 
cine  with  his  own  hand.  The  antiphlo-  opinions,  which  are  in  part  those  of  tha 
gjstic  regimen  and  practice  in  febrile  dis-  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  have  given 
eases  was  introduced  by  doctor  Hopkins,  birth  to  the  most  earnest  controversy, 
physicians  having  previously  been  eccus-  (For  nfiill  account,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
totned  to  pursue,  with  regard  to  them,  the  all  Rdijrioni,  by  Hannah  Adams,  articM 
alexiphBrmic  practice.  He  whs  also  dis-  thpkrnnant;  the  work  of  doctor  Ezra 
tjnginnbed  as  a  literary  character,  and  was  Stiles  Ely,  entitled  a  Contrast  between  Cai- 
rn prominent  member  of  that  association  siniim  laid  Hopkiniitmim,  and  the  third 
of  gentlemen  called  the  HaHferd  wit*,  volume  of  the  General  Repository  (Com- 
With  Trumbull  and  Barlow,  be  wrote  the  bridge,  1813),  where  the  whole  subject  is 
Anorebiad,  a  satirical  work,in  34  numbers,  ably  reviewed.) 

which  contributed  much  to  draw  (hearten-        Homits,    Stephen,    a   signer    of  the 

tion  of  the  public  to  the  precarious  state  declaration   of  independence,   was  bom 

of  the  union  under  the  old  confederation.  March  7,  1707,  in  that  pert  of  Providence 

At  a  later  period,  ho  was  joined  with  others  which  now  forms  the  town  of  Schuate. 

in  the  pobJication  of  the  Echo,  Political  After  receiving  a  common  education,  he 

Groan-House,  &c^  which  were  intended  pursued  his  father's  occupation  of  farm- 

to>  give  a  tone  to  the  public  feeling  and  mg,  until   1742,    when  be    removed   to 

sentiment  in  favor  of  the  administration  Providence,  which   continued  to  be  his 

of  Washington.    Of  his  poetry,  the  pieces  home  until  his  death.     In  1739,  be  was 

best  known  are  the  Hypocrite's  Hope,  and  elected  a  representative  to  the  general  as- 

an   Elegy  on  the   Victim  of  a   Cancer  sembly  from  Scituate,  and  was  chosen 

Quack.  speaker  of  that  body  in  1741.    The  fbl- 

Horuns,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  lowing  year,  be  removed,  as  we  have  said, 

divine,  and  founder    of  the  sect  called  to  Providence,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 

JXnitnsMms,   waa   bom   September    17,  canine  business.     He  bad  resided  in  this 

1731,  hi  Waterbtiry,  Connecticut,  and  was  town  hut  a  few  months,  when   he  was 

graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1741.    Soon  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  assembly,  of 

afterwards,    he    engaged   in    theological  which  he  was  again  made  speaker.     In 

studies   at  Northampton,   Massachusetts,  1751,  be  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 

under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ed-  the  superior  court  of  Rhode  Island.    In 

wards,   and,  m  1743,   was   ordained    at  1754,  he  was  a  commissioner  from  that 

Houaatoaic,  now  Great  Harrington,  Mas-  colony  to  the  convention   which   met  at 

mebowtts,    where    be    continued    until  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 

1709,  when   he  removed   to  Newport,  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians 

Rhode    Island,  in   consequence   of  the  in  the  approaching  French  war,  and  ee- 

■  diminution  of  his  congregation  and  the  tabbshing  a  union  between  the  colonies. 

want  of  support.    When  he  had  resided  In  1756,  he  was  elected   governor  of 

for  sonas  time  in  tha*  place,  the  people  be-  Rhode  Island,  and  continued  to  hold  that 

came  iliamliaTaiil  with  his  sentiments,  and  office,  with  the  exception  of  three  years, 

resolved  in  a  meeting  to  intimate  to  him  until  1767.     In  that  year  he  retired  from 

their   disinclination   to    hie   continuance  ir  voluntarily,  in  order  to  appease  a  party 

amongst  them.    On  the  ensuing  Sunday,  dispute  by  which  the  colony  was  distract- 

be  preached  to  mam  a  farewell  discourse,  ed.    He  was  at  the  head  of  one  party, 

which  waa  so  interesting  and  impressive,  and  governor  Ward  of  the  other,  and,  to 
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were  taking  place  in  Rome.  Julius  Caesar  titer  some  yean,  presented  him  with  the 
was  assassinated ;  Brutus  olid  Cosrius,  the  Sabine  estate,  which  Horace  bo  often 
bar  props  of  the  sinking  republic,  leaving  mentions  in  liis  poems.  If  the  poet  did 
Italy,  came  to  Athene,  prepared  themselves  not  acquire  a  #dii  more  splendid  fortune, 
there  for  the  war,  and  received  into  their  the  tank  lay  in  himself.  The  recollection 
army  the  Roman  youth  who  studied  there,  of  the  republic  and  the  party  which  he 
Among  these  was  Horace,  who  followed  served  continued  too  vivid  in  his  heart,  to 
Brutus  to  Macedonia.  While  at  Rome,  permit  him  to  court  the  favor  of  the  pow- 
M.  Lepidiia,  M.  Antony  and  Octavius  erfol  usurper.  The  three  notes  of  Augus- 
Caaar  declared  themselves  triumvirs  of  tus  to  him,  which  Suetonius  has  preserved 
the  repuUic'for  five  years,  and  divided  the  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  prove  that  be  rather 
provinces  among  themselves.  Horace  ■  avoided  it.  He  even  declined  the  propo- 
waa  legionary  tribune  in  the  army  of  Bru-  sal  which  Augustus  made  to  him  through 
tus,  and  fought  in  the  last  battle  for  the  Maecenas,  to  enter  his  service  and  under- 
freedom  of  Rome,  at  Philippi  in  Macedo-  take  the  management  of  his  private  corre- 
nia(B.C.4S>  Brutus  and  Caaajus  fell;  spondence,  under  the  pretence  of  ill  health. 
Horace  saved  tus  life  by  flight.  Some  Having;  witnessed  such  striking  examples 
persona,  understanding  neither  his  fine  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  ho  withdrew 
irony  nor  his  delicate  turn  of  expression,  from  the  tumult  at  Rome,  and  preferred 
have  concluded,  from  one  of  tus  odea  the  retirement  of  his  Sabine  farm  to  a 
(Book  II,  Ode  7\  that  the  poet  fled  in  a  dis-  more  brilbimt  life.  Almost  all  his  poems 
graceful  manner ;  but  Leasing  has  victor!-  addressed  to  Maecenas  celebrate  love  and 
ousry  defended  him  from  this,  as  from  freedom,  and  express  indifference  to  that 
other  charges.  (See  the  Defence  of  /for-  happiness  which  depends  on  the  will  of 
au,  Leading's  complete  works,  voL  3,  page  another,  and  contentedness  in  a  atuutiun 
191.)  Liberty  of  return  was  granted  to  in  which  he  found  himself  rich  above  bis 
the  vanquished,  and  Horace  availed  him-  wishes.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
self  of  the  opportunity.  His  father  was  parade  of  rusticity,  or  deem  a  strict,  mo- 
now  dead ;  his  paternal  estate  was  conns-  rose  manner  of  life  necessary  to  virtue : 
cated ;  poverty,  aa  he  himself  says  (Epia-  he  rather  displayed  a  genuine  urbanity, 
ties,  Book  II,  tpistle  11,  49  et  seq.j,  com-  which  rinds  a  tone  adapted  to  every  cir- 
pelled  him  to  make  verses.  Whether  cumstanoe.  He  has  left  us  four  books  of 
this  expression  was  meant  literally,  aa  odea;  a  book  of  epodes,  so  called,  which 
many  believe,  is  uncertain,  as  he  had  a  differ  from  the  odes  not  only  in  metre,  the) 
moderate  support  from  the  station  of  second  verse  being  always  shorter  than 
cleric  to  the  questor.  But  he  could  not  the  first,  but  also  in  the  sentiment,  which 
have  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  a  no-  would  rather  rank  them  among  the  satires, 
bier  manner  than  in  the  exercise  of  the  in  which  he  took  Archilochua  aa  ji  partem: 
talent  which  nature  had  so  richly  bestow-  two  books  of  satires,  and  two  book*  of 
ed  upon  him ;  nor  could  he  have  chosen  epistles,  one  of  which  (that  addressed  to 
a  better  way  to  soothe  those  feelings  the  Pisos)  is  often  cited  as  a  separate  work, 
which,  in  contemplating  the  occurrences  under  the  title  of  Jin  Pot&ea.  In  appm- 
of  his  time,  must  often  have  powerfully  dating  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet,  it  must  not 
disturbed  Ins  inmost  aouL  But  he  also  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  among 
bad  recourse  to  philosophy.  He  chose  the  Romans  who  formed  the  Roman  lan- 
therefore  a  specie*  of  poetry  particularly  guage  for  lyric  poetry,  and  applied  it,  with 
adapted  to  a  poetical  and  philosophical  no  small  labor,  to  the  difficult  Greek  rue- 
spirit — the  didactic.  The  seventh  satire  tree.  Uninterrupted  study  and  persever- 
of  the  first  book  is  the  first  poem  of  this  anoe  only  could  have  effected  so  masterly 
kind  which  he  preserved.  The  talent  a  structure  of  the  verse.  It  is  said,  indeed, — 
which  he  displayed  procured  him  the  and  it  cannot  be  denied, — that  the  greater 
friendship  of  two  eminent  poets,  Virgil  part  of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  only  imita- 
and  Variua,  and  to  them  he  was  indebted  lions  of  Greek  masters — Archilochus,  Al- 
for  his  first  acquaintance  with  Meecenas,  a  casus,  8  teeichorus,  Sappho  and  others—and 
refined  man  of  the  world,  who,  without  therefore  so  foil  of  Greek  forme,  termi- 
leaving  his  private  station,  was  the  friend  nations  and  constructions,  in  particular 
and  confidant  of  Augustus  Ctesar,  and  parts,  indeed,  mere  translations  from  the 
who  expended  his  wealth  willingly  for  the  Greek.  Many  have  made  use  of  this 
embellishment  of  social  life,  by  the  encour-  objection  to  detract  from  the  poetical 
agement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Nine  fame  of  Horace.  But,  granting  that  origi- 
months  after,  Mtecenas  received  Horace  nality  cannot  be  attributed  to  Horace  as  a 
into  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  and,  lyric  poet,  no  one  can  deny  it  to  him  as  a 
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following  Ennius,  Pacuvius  and  Lucilius,  Gesner,  Zeune,  Juni,  Mitscberiich  (only 

by  whom  its  form  and  object  bod  been  the  odes  and  erodes  {first  edition,  Leijeic, 

defined,   gave  it  a  peculiar  tone.     The  1778—82,  S  vole. ;  2d  edit.,  Leipsic,  1800, 

snores  of  Horace,  among  which  mar  be  2  vols.),  Ddring  (Leipsic,  1803;  3d  edit, 

included  his  epistles,  since  they  differ  little  1815),   Eichst&dt,    Preis,    Heindorf,   Fea 

from  the  others,  except  in  their  title,  and  (Rome,  1811, 2  vols.).     Wieland's  transla- 

in  being  addressed  to  en  individual,  have  lion  of  the  epistles  and  satires  of  Horace 

more  or  less  a  comic  character,  and  are  to  contains  illustrations  of  the  genius  of  Hor- 

be  judged  only  in   this  point  of  view,  ace  and  his  age,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 

Horace  does  not  expose  vices  so  much  as  works. 

follies,  which  he  places  in  a  ridiculous  Horns  (Arabic,  Dajabel  Muta),  a  moun- 

light:   he  sees  more  folly  than  vice  in  tain  in  the. northern  part  of  Arabia,  of  the 

the  world,  and  even  declares  himself  not  same  ridge  as  mount  Sinai,  which  lies  not 

exempt  from  a  portion  of  it.    Neverthe-  far  distant  from  it,  is  memorable  in  the 

less,  he   seeks  to  amend  follies  as  far  as  history  of  Hoses.     The  monks  on  mount 

possible,  because  he  considers  them  pcrni-  Sinai  still  point  out  the  rock  on  Horeb 

cioue.     To  prejudices  and  errors  he  op-  from  which  water  issued  at  the  blow  of 

poses  his  philosophy,  which,  so  far  from  Moses. — A  small  party  of  Hussites  called 

unbitteiina  or  even  forbidding  the  enjoy-  the  mountain  between  Ledetz  and  Lipoi- 

ments  of  fife,  only  exhorts  to  a  prudent  za,   in  Bohemia,  where  they  assembled, 

vigilance,  and  teaches  all  the  virtues,  with-  Horeb,  and  themselves  Hortbitet. 

out  which  happiness  is  impossible.    The  Horehound    (marrubivm  vulgare) ;   a 

easy,  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  phi-  labiate  plant,  with  whitish,  cottony  leaves 

losopbizcs  without  appearing  to  do  it,  the  and  stem,  now  naturalized  in  the  U.  States, 

salt  with  which  he  seasons  his  thoughts,  the  (and  growing  in  waste  places,  Sec.     Like 

delicacy  and  ease  with  which  he  expresses  *  other  plants  of  the  same  family,  it  possesses 

himself,  afford  the  most  agreeable  enter-  an  aromatic  odor;  but,  in  this  instance,  it 

tainmeoL    We  know  not  which  most  to  is  strong  and  unpleasant,  end  the  taste  is 

admire,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  bitter  and  penetrating.     It  is  a  popular 

'   human  heart  and  of  tho  different  classes  remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

of  men,  his  love  of  truth,  candor  and  in-  Horizon;  the  line  that  seems  to  link 

Ciousnees,  the  agreeable  tone,  the  ur-  the  land  orsea  and  sky;  and  it  is  other 
Ey  which,  in  seriousness  or  derision,  rational  or  tensihle.  The  rational,  true  or 
never  forsakes  him,  the  delicacy  with  astronomical  horizon,  which  is  also  called 
which  he  presents  the  ridiculous  without  simply  and  absolutely  the  horizon,  is  a 
bringing  it  out  in  bold  relief,  or  his  skill  in  great  circle,  whose  plane  passes  through 
delineating  characters.  He  seems  not  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whose  poles 
.  hunt  after  follies,  or,  w here  be  does  this,  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the 
his  ridicule  is  not  bitter,  and  is  accompa-  sphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  uemi- 
nied  with  so  much  good  humor,  that  the  spheres.  The  ttntible,  visible  or  apparent 
..person  ridiculed  might  laugh  at  the  pic-  horizon  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
ture.  His  expression  is  easy  and  unaf-  which  divides  the  visible  part  of  the 
focted,  and  he  manages  the  hexameter  with  sphere  from  the  invisible.  Its  poles  are 
such  skill,  that  be  seems  to  tread  the  net-  likewise  the  zenith  and  nadir;  and,  conse- 
ural  path  of  social  conversation.  His  de-  quently,  the  sensible  horizon  is  parallel  to 
scriptjons  are  still  applicable  and  interest-  the  rational,  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 
ing,  and  the  poet  will  therefore  ever  re-  and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  vertical 
main  the  favorite  of  those  whose  morality  These  two  horizons,  though  distant  irom 
does  not  exclude  the  refinements  of  life,  each  other  by  the  semi  diameter  of  the 
He  composed,  at  the  express  command  of  earth,  will  appear  to  coincide,  when  con- 
Augustus,  the  secular  ode  for  the  festival  turned  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stats, 
of  the  centennial  games.  He  died  sudden-  because  the  earth,  compared  with  this 
ly,  in  the  year  of  Rome  746,  and  the  9th  sphere,  is  but  a  point.  The  sensible  bori- 
B.  C,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  not  long  zon  is  divided  into  eastern  and  western, 
after  the  death  of  bis  patron  and  friend,  The  eastern  or  ortitoe  horizon  is  that  port 
Maecenas,  near  whose  tomb,  on  the  Esqui-  of  the  horizon  wherein  the  heavenly  bod- 
line,  he  was  interred.  Among  his  earlier  ies  rise.  The  loesttm  or  Decidual  horizon 
commentators  are  Acron,  Porphyrion,  and  is  that  wherein  the  stars  set.  By  sensible 
the  scholiast  of  Cruquius  ;  among  his  horizon  is  also  frequently  meant  a  circle 
later  editors  and  commentators,  we  will  which  determines  the  segment  of  tho  aur- 
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towns,  to  indicate  the  richness  of  their  Netherlands,  and  admiral  of  the  Flemish 

territory;  and  in  those  of  rivets,  to  express  seas.      He  distinguished  himself  in   the 

the    fertility    produced    by  them.      The  bottle  of  St.  QuoHtin,  and  had  an  impor- 

beautiful  statue  of  the  Nile,  of  which  a  taut  share  in  the  victory  of  Graveuoes. 

copy  may  be  seen  in.  the^palace  of  the  The  ties  of  blood  which  united  bim  with 

Tuileries,  holds  a  horn  of  plenty,  full  of  the  (peat  Egmont,  caused  him  to  share  his 

the  productions  of  Egypt;  and  on  the  political  opinions  on  toleration.      Their 

reverse  of  the   medals  of  the  kings  of  connexion  with  William,  prince  of  Or- 

Egypt,  we  find  two  comucophe  attached  ange  {q.  v.),  destroyed  both.     Far  from 

together.  approving  his  resistance  to  the  royal  au- 

Hofi.f,  or  Boole-Horh  ;  a  wind  instru-  tliority,  they  remained  inaccessible  to  all 

ment,  chiefly  used  in  hunting,  to  animate  his  representations.     In  vain  did  Orange 

the  chase  and  call  the  dogs  together.    The  represent  to  them  that  there  was  no  alter- 

himting   horn   was   formerly   compassed,  native,  but  either  to  humble  themselves 

whence  the  old  phrase  to  "  wind  a  horn."  under  the  absolute  will  of  an  inexorable 

Hoatt,  Fkekch.    The  French  horn,  or  minister,  or  seek   their  safety  under  the 

cor  de  chant,  is  a  wind  instrument,  con-  banners  of  freedom.     His  prophecy  was 

sistine  of  a  long  tube  twisted  into  several  true:  duke  Alva  arrested  them  both.  Tbej 

circular  folds,  and  gradually  increasing  in  were  tried  and  beheaded  on  the  4th  of 

diameter   from  the   end  at   which  it  is  June,  1568.      Philip's  brother,  Floris  of 

blown  to  that  at  which  the  sound  issues.  Montmorency,   was    likewise    beheaded. 

The  intervals  of  the  natural  scale  of  the  and   thus   the   race  of   Montmorency  - 

French  horn  are  conformable  to  those  of  Nivelle  become  extinct. 

the  trumpet,  but  its  pitch   is  an  octave  HoaroEt.ii.     The  American  hornbeam 

lower.  The  natural  tones  of  a  horn  are,  (earpmiM  Amerii;ana)  is  a  small  tree, 
rarely  attaining  the  height  of  30  feet, 
sparingly  diffused  over  the  whole  of  (be 
U.  States,  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
some  species  of  birch,  but  the  fertile  Bow- 
ers are  in  large  leafy  amenta.  The  wood 
is  fine-grained,  tenacious,  and  very  com- 
pact, but  is  little  used,  on  account  of  in 

In  order  to  produce  tones  which  the  ham  inferior  size.     The  European  hornbeam, 

does  not  otherwise  yield,  the  performer  on  the  contrary,  attains  large  dimensiona, 

putshishandintothenorn,soastoprevent,  and  the  wood,  being  similar  in  properties 

more  or  less,  the  egress  of  the  air.    The  to  the  American,  is  employed  for  a  variety 

Germans  have  done  most  for  the  bom,  of  useful  purposes. 

and  by  their  inventions  of  valve -horns,  and  Hornblende,  or  Amphibole,  is  one  of 

even  machine-horns,  have  carried  this  in-  the  most  abundant  and  widely-diffused 

atrument  to  much  perfection.    The  horn  substancee  in  die  mineral  kingdom,  next 

is  not  proper  for  the  expression  of  the  to  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  is  very 

grand,  but  the  tender  and  plaintive,    Nev-  remarkable  on  account  of  the    various 

ertheless,  in  Germany,  some  of  the  rifle  forms  and  compositions  of  he  crystals  and 

regiments  have  only  hom  music,  which  crystalline  pamclea,  and  of  its  exceedingly 

sounds  very  finely.  diversified  colore,  thus  giving  rise  to  ai 

Hort,  Cafe;  a  promontory  on  the  south  most  numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 

coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  southern  have  obtained  distinct  appellations.     The 

extremity  of  America.    Loa  67°  4ff  W.  J  primitive  form  of  the  species  is  an  oblique 

lat.  55"  58'  8.    (See  Cape  Horn.)  rhombic  prism  of  124°  Sff  and  55"  30',  iu 

Hoan,  or  Horwes,  Philip  II  of  Mont-  which  the  terminal  planes  are  inclined  to 

morency-Nivelle,  count  of,    ohb  of  the  the  obtuse  lateral  edges,  under  angles  of 

most  illustrious  victims  to  the  policy  pur-  105'  and  75°.     The   former  planes  are 

sued  by  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  to  main-  easily  developed,  by   cleavage   from   ha 

lain  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Netherlands,  crystals  and  crystalline  masses ;  but  the 

was  the  grandson  of  John  de  Nivelle,  who,  latter  have  never  been  obtained  in  this 

being  disinherited  by  his  lather,  had  lost  way,  having  been  inferred  from  caJcula- 

his  barony  and  bis  paternal  fiefs.    Philip  tion.    The  crystals  of  hornblende  are  gen- 

of  Hon,  born  1523,  sovereign  of  Horn,  erally  long,  and  destitute  of  regular  termi- 

Altooa,   Meura,  6jc,  one  of  the  richest  nations;  they  are  often  deeply  striated 

lords  in  the  Netherlands,  was  captain  of  longitudinally,  and  much  disposed  to  in- 

the  Flemish  guards  of  the  king  of  Spain,  tersect  each  other,  sometimes  in  such  • 

president  of  the  council  of  state  of  the  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sheaf-like  or  to  ■ 
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stellular  composition.  Perfectly  regular,  columnar  varieties,  except  auch  aa  are 
implanted  crystals  do  occur  occasionally ;  black,  easily  cleavable,  and  of  a  shining 
and  these  present,  for  the  moat  pan,  the  lustre,  which  have  been  distinguished  by 
following  shapes :  six-sided  prisms,  from  the  name  of  earmtfni.  Hornblende  slate 
the  truncation  of  the  acute  lateral  edges  comprehends  auch  varieties  as  consist  of 
of  the  prism,  acuminated  by  four  planes,  minute  and  closely-aggregated  particles, 
corresponding  either  to  the  lateral  edges  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
or  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism ;  the  slaty  fracture.  Tremolite  consists  of  the 
same  witbenacummattonofihreeplanes;  pale  green,  gray,  bluish  and  white  varie- 
tiie  same  with  dihedral  summits ;  and  the  ties,  and  hns  been  subdivided  into  common, 
primitive  form  with  dihedral  terminations,  xUuxi/,  asbestxform  and  granular  tremolite. 
of  which  the  faces  correspond  to  acute  The  first  occurs  in  crystals,  rarely  with 
edges  of  the  prism.  The  massive  varie-  perfect  terminations,  and  in  massive  varie- 
ties frequently  offer  n  granular  structure,  in  ties;  the  second  in  columnar  composi-  , 
which  the  individuals  are  of  various  sizes,  dons,  or  coarsely  fibrous,  with  a  high  de- 
and  stronglv  coherent,  often  with  a  ten-  gree  of  transparency ;  the  third  refers  to 
dency  to  a  slaty  fracture;  more  commonly,  very  thin  or  capillary  crystals;  and  the 
however,  the  composition  of  masaive  vn-  fourth  consists  of  granular  particles.  The 
rieties  is  columnar,  the  individuals  being  varieties  of  actynolite  differ  from  those  of 
sometimes  very  long,  parallel  or  diverging,  tremolite  by  their  deep  (often  grass-green) 
and,  when  delicate,  producing  a  silky  Ins-  colors.  The  aabeetifoRn  tremolite  ana 
The  lustre  of  hornblende  is  vitreous,  asbestiform  actynolite  form  a  p 
e,  which  term  is  applied 
columnar,  ana  van ou sly-inter- 
colors."  Color,  various  shades  of  green,  woven  individuals  of  this  species,  but  to 
often  inclining  to  brown,  white,  and  those  also  of  augiie  or  pyroxene,  and  may 
black,  with  every  intermediate  shade ;  be  said  to  denote  rather  a  peculiar  state 
nearly  transparent  in  some  varieties;  in  ofaggregation  in  these  species  than  the  eub- 
otheis  opaque;  brittle;  hardness  about  stanceofodistinctmiiieral.  (Foranaccount 
the  some  with  feldspar;  specific  gravity,  of  the  varieties  of  asbestos,  see  JhbctUa.) 
3.00.  Three  varieties,  analysed  by  Bona-  The  best  crystals  of  basaltic  hornblende 
dorf,  gave  the  following  results :  come  from  near  Teysing  and  Teplitz,  in 
A  tclutt  Arrtm  A  black  Bohemia.  Common  hornblende  abounds 
Vartity.  Varirty.  Votvrs.  at  Arendsl,  and  other  places  in  Norway 
Silex,  6031  4636  45.69  and  Sweden;  a  light  greenish  variety, 
Magnesia,  24.23  19.03  18.79  imbedded  in  granular  limestone,  at  Pargas. 
Lime,  13.66  1356  13B5  in  Finland,  has  received  the  name  of  par- 
Alumine,  0.26  11.48  12.18  gasiU.  The  varieties  of  actynolite  and 
Protoxide  of  iron,  0.15  3.43  7.32  tremolite  abound  in  numerous  places  in 
do.  of  manganese,  0.00  9.36  03U  Europe ;  the  former  occurring  in  talcose 
Fluoric  acid,  054  1.60  1.50  state,  and  the  latter  in  limestone  and  dolo- 
Water  and  foreign  \a,a  ,  ft.  nnn  mite  rocks.  In  the  U.  States,  this  species 
substances,  S  iM*  is  also  widely  disseminated.  The  iron 
Of  those  varieties  of  the  present  species  mine  of  Franconia,  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  have  obtained  distinct  names,  and  produces  the  common  hornblende,  in  long, 
which,  in  some  systems  of  mineralogy,  slender,  black  crystals;  the  talcose  slate 
have  even  been  regarded  as  forming  sep-  formations  of  Vermont  afford  the  varieties 
arate  species,  the  following  are  the  most  of  actynolite  ;  the  deposits  of  dolomite,  in 
remarkable,  viz,  hornblende,  tremotilt,  ae-  the  north -western  parts  of  Connecticut 
tynotiii,  and  certain  kinds  of  asbestos,  and  the  south-western  of  Massachusetts, 
Hornblende  differs  from  the  rest  princi-  abound  in  the  varieties  of  tremolite ;  and 
pally  by  its  dark,  blackish,  or  greenish  the  white,  granular  limestone  of  Orange 
colors,  anil  is  divided  into  three  sub-varie-  county,  New  York,  furnishes  also  many 
.  ties,  basaltic  Aornolerufe,  common  hornhUndt,  very  handsome  colored  varieties  of  crys- 
aud  hornblende  slate.  The  first  consists  talhzed  common  hornblende.  • 
of  black  and  perfectly-cleavable  crystals,  Horn-Book  is  a  copy  of  the  alphabet, 
which  are  always  found  imbedded  in  ba-  set  in  a  frame  and  covered  with  a  thin 
Baltic  or  volcanic  rocks ;  the  second  refers  plate  of  born,  ,to  prevent  the  paper  from 
to  imbedded  crystals  of  various  colors,  being  thumbed  to  pieces  bv  the  children 
but  always  of  dark  shades,  and  in  which  who  were  made  to  study  it  It  is  now 
cleavage  is  less  easily  obtained ;  it  in-  almost,  if  not  quite,  antiquated,  as  an  in- 
cludes, besides,  all  massive,  granular,  or  strument  of  elementary  education. 
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HoRiticK,  Ottoear  of,  one  of  the  oldest  seillas,  where  he  embarked.    After  having 

historians  in  the  German  language,  lived  visited  Cyprus,  he  landed  at  Alexandria, 

in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  and  the  be-  and  remained  some  months  in  Cairo,  to 

ginning  of  the  14th  century.    Hia  native  learn  the  language  of  the  Maugrabine  or 

country  was  Stiria,  where  lus  family  cas-  Southern  Arabians.    When  the  landing 


tie,  Homeck,  La  still  to  be  round.  He  of  the  French  in  Egypt  became  known, 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  I  minnuww-er  he,  like  all  the  otherEuropeana,  was  de- 
by  Conrad  of  Rotenburg.     He  died  after    tained  in  the  castle,  in  order  to  save  tbetn 


the  decline  of  tbe  Hobenataufen,  when  from  the  rage  of  the  people.  General 
the  golden  age  of  chrvalric  poetry  was  Bonaparte^Ming informed  ofHomemanns 
past.  After  having  been  present  at  the  plans,  gave  him  passports,  and  showed  a 
battle  of  Weidenbach,  and  accompanied  disposition  to  promote  his  objects  in  every 
Kodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  Bohemia,  he  way  possible.  Sept.  5, 1799,  Homemann 
returned  to  hia  native  country,  which  was  left  Cairo  with  the  caravan  of  Fezzan;  on 
delivered  from  the  Bohemian  yoke,  and  the  8th,  he  entered  the  Lybian  desert, 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Stirian  governor,  reached  Siouaii  on  the  16th,  an  oasis  ei- 
Otho  of  Liechtenstein,  who  resided  in  ready  visited  by  Brown,  and  arrived,  after 
the  castle  at  Gratz.  He  employed  his  tal-  a  tedious  journey  of  74  days,  at  Hour- 
ents  in  writing  snd  rhyming  on  historical  zonk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  Here  he 
subjects,  for  which  the  German  prose  was  staid  some  time,  and  made  on  excursion 
not  yet  adapted.  About  the  year  1280,  be  to  Tripoli,  which  be  left  again,  Jan.  39, 
composed  a  work  on  the  great  empires  of  1800.  April  12,  he  wrote  that  he  was  on 
the  earth,  which  concluded  with  the  death  the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  great 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  Q,  and  is  still  ex-  caravan  of  Bornou.  From  that  time, 
tant  in  manuscript,  at  Vienna.  Being  en-  nothing  certain  was  known  of  him  till 
couraged  to  note  down  the  important  1816,  when  Von  Zacb,  in  his  Cornrpimd- 
m .:....  i_ r..._  -.., icated  a  letter 


Is  of  his  own  time,  he  wrote  a  chron- 


which    the    Benedictine    friar    Pez,    i 

1745,  published  as  the  third  folio  volume  turn  from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  of  a  fever, 

of  his  Scriptaret  Renim  Austria.     It  ex-  caused  try  drinking  cold  water,  after  be- 

tends  from  the  death  of  Manfred  to  the  ing  exposed  to  great  fatigue,  and  lies  buried 

emperor  Henry  VII,  and  is  therefore  im-  at  Aucalus.     His  companion,  the  bey  of 

Sonant  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Ro-  Fezzan  assured  the  captain,  that  he  had 

olph  and  Ottocar,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  sent  Homemann's  papers  to  the  Britiah 

and  Albert  of  Austria.     It  is  rich  in  re-  consul  at  Tripoli.     Hornemann  himself 

marknble  events,  which  the  author  wit-  had  sent  bis  journal  from  Tripoli  to  Eng- 

nessed,  in  portraits  of  eminent  men  whom  land.    It  was  written  in  German,  and,  in 

he  had  known,  and  in  description  of  festi-  1809;    the  African    society  published  a 

vuls,  tournaments  and  battles,  at  pert  of  translation  of  it.    In  the  same  year,  tbe 

which  he  was  himself  present    (See  the  original  was  published  by  Charles  Konig. 

Jbit  and  titer  Ottokari  von  Horacck  Ram-  It   contains   much  valuable  information, 

ehmmk,  by  Th.  Schacht,  Meutz,  1831.)  with  useful  notes,  by  Rennel,  Young  and 

HoRHBMArtit,  Frederic  Conrad,  a  celebrat-  Marsden. 

ed  traveller, wan  born  in  177S^M  Hildeaheim,  Hornpipe  ;  a  dance,  of  which  the  it 

studied  theology  at  Gdttingen,  and  received  is  probably  derived  from  the  iiistnm 

anappointmentinHanover.  Ad  ardent  de-  played  dunng  its  performance.  Thalitwm 

aire  to  visit  the  interior  of  Africa,  induced  not  unusual  to  give  to  certain  airs  the  names 

him,  in  1795,  to  request  Blumenbach,  the  oftbe  instruments  on  which  they  were  com- 

fimous  naturalist  in  Gdttingen,  to  recom-  monly  played,  appears  from  the  word  Gcig, 

mend  him  to  the  African  society  in  London,  which,  with  a  little  variation,  is  made  to 

After  having  fully  convinced  himself  of  the  signify  both  ajiddlt  and  the  sir  called  a 

great  zeal  and  capacity  of  the  young  as-  jig.    The  instrument  called  the  hem-pipt 

pirant,  Blumenbach  wrote  to  sir  Joseph  is    common    in    Wales,      Its    name    in 

Banks,  and   Hornemann's  proposal  was  Welsh    is  the  pib-corn   (ham-pipe).      It 

accepted.      He.  immediately  drew  up  a  canasta  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at 

Slan,  which  he  laid  before  the  society,  and  stated  distance!?,  and  a  nom  at  each  end. 

evoted  himself  to  natural  history  and  the  HoansTom.    (See  Qwrrtz,) 

Oriental  languages,  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Hornthil,  Francis  Louis,  born  176% 

'-""*.  1797,  he  w-  ■-    '     "'           '  -  ■'                ■  ■                  -'      "  - 


In  Feb.  1797,  he  was  in  London,  where  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  German 
the  society  gave  him  their  instructions ;  he  political  writers,  was  a  long  time  in  the 
then  went  by  the  way  of  Paris  to  Mar-    service  of  the  last  prince  bishop  of  Bam- 
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berg,  and,  when  this  bishopric  was  incor-  Hona    d'<Euvbe   (French) ;  meaning  a. 

poraced  with  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  be  thing  of  secondary  importance,  often  used 

was  one  of  the  most  active  and  success-  for  a  secondary  dish  at  entertainments. 

Ail  officer!  of  the  Bavarian  government,  It  is  also  used  for  an  unnecessary  devia- 

in  the  agitated  period  when  Napoleon  rul-  tton  from  the  chief  subject  in  works  of 

ed   over  Germany.    Bavaria  received  a  art 

constitution  in  1616,  and  the  city  of  Bam-  Hoes  a.    (See  ifaigur,! 

berg  elected  Hornlhal  its  representative.  House  (eqtnitcabaUus,  Lilt.).  The  genus 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  he  has  al-  tquvs  belongs  to  the  third  family  of  the 

ways  shown  himself  a  friend  to  liberal  paeh/dermata,  the   tnlidvngula,  or   those 

ideas,  and,  during  late  yearn,  yean  which  animals  having  but  one  apparent  toe,  and 

have  been  marked  by  the  prosecutions  of  this  covered  by  an  undivided  hoof.   They 

liberal  men  in  Germany,  every  such  act  of  are  distinguished  by  having  six  incisors  in 

injustice  has  been  censured  by  him.     In  each  jaw,  which,  in  their  young  state,  are 

short,  Ilorathal  belongs  to  those  few  public  marked  by  a  furrow  on  the  crown.    The 

characters  in  Germany,  who  have  steadily  molars,  which  are  24,  are  square,  hav- 

defended  the  rights  of  their  ft  How-citizens,  ing  their    crown    divided  by  numerous 

Hokoloot.     (See  Watch   and    Clock  plates  of  enamel,  disposed  in  a  crescent 

Mating.)  farm.    The  male  has  two  small  canine 

Horoscope  (from  ty*,  time,  and  ntfuitv,  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  sometimes  the 
to  observe] ;  a  careful  observation  of  the  same  number  in  the  lower;  these  are  al- 
moment  of  birth,  and  of  the  position  of  most  always  wanting  in  the  female.  Be- 
the  celestial  bodies  at  the  time,  for  the  rween  those  canines  and  the  molars  is  a 
purpose  of  predicting  the  fortune  of  the  vacant  space.  The  stomach  of  the  horse 
infant.  It  is  also  used  for  a  scheme  or  is  simple,  and  of  a  moderate  size,  but  the 
figure  of  the  position  of  the  heavens  at  intestines  are  very  long,  and  the  ccecum 
any  time.  The  heavens  were  divided  by  enormous.  The  mane  is  long  and  flow- 
astrolocers,  for  this  purpose,  into  12  parts,  ing,  and  the  tail  covered  with  long  hair. 
called  fount,  to  each  of  which  was  as-  The  horse  is  known  to  most  nations  as  the 
signed  its  particular  virtue  or  influence,  most  useful  and  manageable  of  those  ani- 
The  ascendant  was  that  part  of  the  hear-  mals  that  live  under  the  sway  of  man.  In 
ens  which  was  rising  in  the  east  at  the  gracefulness  of  form  and  dignity  of  car- 
moment  ;  this  is  the  first  house,  or  house  riage,  he  is  superior  to  almost  every  other 
of  life,  and  contained  the  five  degrees  im-  quadruped ;  he  is  lively  and  high-spirited, 
mediately  above  the  horizon,  and  the  25  yet  gentle  and  tractable  ;  keen  and  ardent 
beneath  it ;  the  second  was  the  house  of  in  his  exertions,  yet  firm  and  persevering, 
riches,  &c. ;  the  seventh,  or  angle  of  the  The  horse  is  equally  qualified  for  all  the 
west,  the  house  of  marriage ;  the  eighth,  various  purposes  in  which  man  has  em- 
the  house  of  death.  (See  Astrologer  of  ployed  him  ;  he  works  steadily  and  pa- 
rte 19u\  Century  (1835),  and  Manual  of  tiently  in  the  loaded  wagon  or  at  the 
Astrology,  1828.)  plough ;  becomes  ss  much  excited  as  his 

Horrox,  Jeremiah ;  an  English  astron-  master  in  the  race ;  and  appears  to  rejoice 
omerofthe  17th  century,  born  about  1619,  in  the  chose.  The  horse  feeds  on  grass 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  accurately  and  grain,  and  defends  himself  with  his 
observed  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  boots  and  teeth.  Besides  his  invaluable 
sun's  disk,  Nov.  24,  1639.  He  died  Jan.  services  whilst  olive,  after  death  his  skin 
3,  1641,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  the  hair 
fltUBbed  bis  treatise  entitled  Venus  in  Sole  of  his  mane  and  tail  for  chair  bottoms, 
vita.  Other  productions  of  bis  pen,  left  mattresses,  &c  His  flesh,  although  re- 
in an  imperfect  state,  were  collected  and  jected  among  civilized  nations,  is  much 
published  by  doctor  Wallis,  in  1673,  un-  used  among  several  rude  tribes ;  and  from 
der  the  due  of  Opera  potthuma.  Horroi  the  milk  of  the  more,  the  Calmucks  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  pre-  other  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  drink 
dieted  or  observed  the  passage  of  Venus  of  considerable  strength.  Theperiod  of 
over  the  sun's  disk,  from  which  be  de-  gestation  is  about  290  days.  The  young 
duced  many  useful  observations,  though  horse  does  not  acquire  his  canine  teeth 
not  aware  of  the  full  advantages  to  be  de-  till  about  his  fifth  year.  The  voice  of  this 
rived  from  an  examination  of  that  im-  animal  is  peculiar,  and  well  known  under 
portant  phenomenon.  His  theory  of  hi-  the  name  of  net/thing.  The  life  of  the 
nar  motions  afforded  assistance  to  New-  horse,  when  not  shortened  by  ill  usage,  ex- 
ton,  who  always  spoke  of  Horrox  as  a  tends  from  85  to  30  years.  The  most  cer- 
mathematical  genius  of  the  highest  order,  tain  knowledge  of  the  age  of  a  horse,  ia 
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nays  il  was  found  in  Syria;  and  Pliny,  on  and  are  otherwise  supported  by  friction 
the  authority  of  TheophrastuB,  Bays  it  also  wheels.  Various  other  modes  of  applying 
occurred  in  Cappadocia.  It  is  no  longer  the  force  of  animals  are  practised,  but 
an  inhabitant  ofthese  countries,  only  being  most  of  them  are  attended  with  great  loss 
found  in  Tartary,  where  they  chiefly  fre-  of  power,  either  from  friction  or  from  the 
quent  the  country  around  the  lake  'fane-  unfavorable  position  of  the  animal. 
noor.  They  live  in  herds,  consisting  of  Horse-Che  strut  [asiadiu  hippocatia- 
mares  and  colts,  with  an  old  male:  these  man];  an  ornamental  tree,  a  native  of  the 
herds  seldom  contain  more  than  30.  The  northern  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  fre- 
foal  attains  its  growth  in  its  third  year,  at  quently  cultivated  in  Europe  and  the  U. 
which  time  the  mates  expel  them  from  States,  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  bekrag- 
tbe  troop.  Their  neigh  ta  louder  than  ing  to  the  class  htpUnutria  of  Linnteus,  or 
that  of  the  horse.  They  are  very  timid  having  seven  stamens.  The  leaves  are 
and  cautious,  stationing  sentinels  whilst  opposite,  composed  of  five  or  seven  leaf- 
they  are  feeding.  They  are  amazingly  lets  radiating  from  a  common  foot-stalk, 
swift,  even  outstripping  tne  antelope.  The  The  flowers  are  white,  spotted  with  red 
Tartars  often  take  them  alive  when  young,  and  yellow,  and  disposed  in  superb  re- 
but have  never  been  able  to  domesticate  cemes.  The  fruit  is  a  prickly  capsule, 
them.  They  are  usually  killed  or  taken  containing  one  or  two  large  _eeds,  extrr- 
in  rainy  or  stormy  weather,  at  which  nutty  somewhat  resembling  cWestnutB,  but 
time  they  are  less  any.  The  Mongol  and  possessing  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  flavor, 
other  Tartar  tribes  prefer  their  flesh  to  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
any  other  food.  (See  Ats.)  now  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
Hortt  Power.  A  horse's  power  of  beauty,  the  wood  being  of  no  value. 
draught  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes  With  the  exception  of  the  above,  and  one 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion  other,  whose  habitation  is  unknown,  all 
of  diminution,  according  to  professor  Lea-  the  remaining  species  of  axculus,  five  in 
lie,  is  as  follows:  If  we  represent  his  number,  are  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and 
force  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  ere  known  under  the  name  of  buckeyr. 
an  hour  by  the  number  100,  his  force  at  None  of  them  inhabit  the  Northern  and 
3  miles  per  hour  will  be  81  j  at  4  miles,  Eastern  States :  the  south-western  ports 
64;  at  5  miles,  49;  at  6  miles,  36;  which  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  but- 
results  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  obser-  rounding  country  seem  to  be  their  pecu- 
vations  of  Mr.  Wood  (Treatise  on  BaS-  liar  region.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
Roads,  page  239).  At  his  height  of  speed,  some  of  them  with  spiny  and  others  with 
of  course,  he  can  carry  only  his  own  weight,  smooth  fruit,  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
A  hone  draws  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  but  their 
when  the  line  of  draught  inclines  a  little  wood  is  soft,  and  destitute  of  any  useful 
upwards.  DesBguhers  and  Smeaton  eon-  properties.  One  of  them  attains  largo 
aider  the  force  of  one  horse  equal  to  that  dimensions,  reaching  sometimes  the  height 
of  five  men,  but  writers  differ  on  this  sub-  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  a  trunk  3  or  4  feet 
ject .  The  measure  of  a  horse's  power,  as  in  diameter.  The  horse-chestnut  is  one 
the  standard  of  the  power  of  machinery,  of  our  most  admired  ornamental  trees, 
given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he  can  raise  a  In  large  and  bright  green  foliage,  its  full 
weight  of  33,000  pounds  to  the  height  of  and  rich  form,  and  the  profusion  of  spikes 
one  foot  in  a  minute.  Care  should  be  of  flowers,  of  the  most  delicate  and  bril- 
taken,  when  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill,  or  an  liant  colors,  with  which  it  is  covered,  ren- 
erurine  of  any  kind  in  which  ho  moves  in  der  it  one  of  tile  most  showy  trees  to  be 
a  circle,  that  the  circle  be  large ;  for,  since  found.  In  Europe,  the  fruit  is  used  for 
he  pulls  obliquely,  and  advances  sideways  feeding  various  kinds  of  cattle,  who  are 
as  well  as  forwards,  his  fatigue  is  greater  said  to  be  fond  of  it  For  this  purpose,  it 
as  the  circle  is  smaller.  In  some  ferry-  is  first  soaked  in  lime-water  or  an  alkaline 
boata  and  machinery,  horses  are  placed  on  solution,  which  deprives  k  of  its  bitterness; 
a  revolving  platform,  which  passes  back-  it  is  then  washed,  and  boiled  to  a  paste, 
ward  by  the  pressure  of  their  feet  as  they  In  Turkey,  H  is  ground  and  mixed  with 
pull  forward  against  a  fixed  resistance,  so  provender  for  horses.  It  has  been  made 
that  they  propel  the  machinery  without  into  starch,  and  forms  a  paste  or  stes, 
moving  from  their  place.  A  horse  may  act  which  is  preferred,  by  book-Dmdera,  ahoe- 
within  still  narrower  limits,  if  he  stands  makers,  4c,  to  that  made  from  flour.  In 
on  the  circumference  of  a  large  vertical  France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  used  for 
wheel,  or  on  a  bridge  supported  by  endless  cleaning  woollens,  and  in  the  washing  and 
chains,  which  pan   round    two  drums,  bleaching  of  linen,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
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it  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  near  the  left  shoulder,  and,  grasping  the 
of  soap  in  washing  and  fulling.  The  reins  firmly,  takes  a  handful  of  the  mane 
powder,  snuffed  up,  excites  sneezing,  and  in  his  bridle  hand,  puts  the  left  foot  into 
has  been,  used  with  benefit  in  affections  the  stirrup,  and,  raising  himself  up,  passes 
of  the  eyes.  This  tree  was  first  brought  the  right  leg  clear  over  the  saddle.  The 
to  Europe  from  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  reins  must  not  be  taken  too  short,  lest  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  should  make  the  horse  rear,  run  or  fall 
is  very  easily  raised,  and  grows  with  back  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  of  equal 
greater  rapidity  than  any  tree  we  kuow,  length,  and  neither  tight  nor  slack.  The 
.  the  whole  length  of  in  spring  shoots  being  rider  should  be  placed  upright  in  the  sad- 
complete  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  dle^  with  the  body  rather  back,  and  the 
first  opening  of  the  buds.  head  held  up  with  ease,  but  without  siift- 

Horse-Gcards  ;    a  building  opposite  ness.    The  breast  should  be  pushed  out  a 

Whitehall,  London,  so  called  because  the  little;  the  thighs  and  lege  turned  in  witb- 

borse-guards  usually  do  duty  here.    In  this  out  restraint,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the 

building  is  the  office  of  the  commander-  inside  of  the  knees  may  press  on  the  sad- 

iti  chief  of  the  English  army,  and  we  find  die,  and  the  legs  hang  down  easily  and  nat- 

tberefbre  many  important  papers  dated  urnlly,  the  feet  being  parallel  to  the  horse's 

from  it.  sides,  neither  turned  in  nor  out,  but  so 

Holts emaks hip.    The  earliest  writer  on  that  the  toes  should  be  kept  a  little  higher 

this  subject,  whose  work  has  come  down  than  the  heels.     By  this  position,  the  nat- 

to  us,  is  Xenophon  :  in  his  treatise  Iti^i  ural  weight  of  the  thighs  has  a  proper  and 

!niii>)[,  he  gives  rules  for  judging  of  horses,  sufficient  pressure  of  itself,  and  'the  legs 

dressing  them,  and  riding.     The  Romans  are  in  readiness  to  act  when  necessary. 

have  left  us  no  work  on  the  manege,  and,  For  this  purpose,  they  should  always  be 

though  the  mounted  hordes  who  overthrew  near  to  the  horse's  sides,  but  without  touch- 

the  Roman  empire,  and  the  knights  of  the  ing  or  tickling  them.     The  body  must  be 

later  period  of  chivalry,  must  have  been  kept  easy  and  firm  when  in  motion ;  the 

skilledinthecareandguidanceofthehorae,  left  elbow  should  lean  gently  against  the 

the  earliest  modem  treatise  on  horseman-  body,alittleforward,and  the  hand,  in  gen- 

Bhip  was  written  in  the  16th  'century,  by  eral,  should  be  of  about  the  same  height 

Grieone,  an  Italian.     "  There  are,"  says  a  as  the   elbow;   the   right  arm   must   be 

French  writer,  "  three  principal  European  placed  in  symmetry  with  the  left,  only  let 

races,  the   Latin,  the  Teutonic   and   the  the  right  hand  be  a  little  more  forward  or 

Sclavonic,  each  of  which  is  no  less  char-  backward,  as  occasion  may  require.     The 

acterized  by  its  manner  of  ridingon  horse-  left  hand,  which  holds  the  reins,  must  be 

back  than  by  its  language.     The  Poles  kept  clear  of  the  body,  about  two  inches 

and  Hungarians,  however,  who  belong  to  and  a  half  forward  from  it,  and  immedi- 

the  Sclavonic  race,  have  adopted  the  Teu-  ately  above  the  pommel  of  the   saddle  ; 

tonic  manner;  but  the  three  Latin  nations  the  nails  should  be  turned  towards  the 

—the  French,  Italians  and  Spaniards— are  buttons  of  the  waistcoat,  and  the  wrist  a 

all  of  the  Italian  school."    The  English,  little  rounded  with  ease,  the  joint  being 

according  to   this  very  erudite  division,  kept  easy  and  pliable,  yielding  and  taking 

belong  to  the  Teutonic  school;  and,  among  occasionally,  as  necessary.     A  firm  and 

the  Noble  and  Royal  Authors  of  Walpole,  well-balanced  position  of  the  body  is  of 

the  duke  of  Newcastle  appears  aa  the  au-  the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  affects  the 

thor  of  two  treatises,  which  later  writers  horse  in  every  motion.    The  body  must 

have  done   little  more  than  to  copy  or  always  go  along  with  the  horse,  and  the 

abridge — Mithodc   funaxUt   de  dru»er  let  leaning,  therefore,  should  always  be  to- 

Cktvaux   (Antwerp,    1656  ;    in    English,  wards  that  side  to  which  he  moves.     It  is 

1743,  S  vols,  folio),  and  New  Method  to  requisite,  in  horsemanship,  that  the  hand 

dross  Horses  (London,  1667).   The  princi-  and  lega   should   act  in  correspondence 

pal  matters  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  with  each  other  in  every  thing,  the  latter 

instructed  at  the  manege  are,  to  sit  on  being  always  subservient  to  the  former. 

horseback  with  firmness,  ease  and  grace-  Upon  circles,  the  outward  leg  (the  one 

fulness,  and  to  guide  his  horse  accurately  from  the  centre)  iB  the  only  one  tobe  used, 

in  going  straight  forward,  to  the  right  or  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  to 

left,  or  sideways,  at  a  walk,  trot  or  gallop,  make  the  horse  go  true,  if  he  be  false, 

to  halt  at  once,  and  to  rein  back  without  If  the  horse  is  lazy,  or  in  any  way  retains 

.  difficulty.     (For  an  account  of  the  man-  himself,   both    legs    must   be   used,  and 

ner  of  training  a  horse,  see  Manege.)     In  pressed  to  his  sides  at  the  same  time.     In 

mounting,  tbe  rider  approaches  the  hone  general,  however,  the  less  the  legs  are 
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er,"  and  a  treatise  on  orange  trees,  by  Mantinople,  were  collected  under  the  title 
Quintiuyne ;  and,  having  devoted  the  re-  of  Gtapomca,  and  have  been  translated,  by 
maiiider  of  hie  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his  Owen.  Among  the  Latins,  Vbito  was  the 
rural  seat  at  Sayes  court,  near  Deptford,  first  author,  to  whom  succeeded  Cato, 
and  the  publication  of  hia  Svlva,  Terra,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Columella  and  Palladiua. 
Pomona  and  Acetaria,  he  "first  taught  Passages  are  to  bo  found,  relative  to  the 
gardening  to  speak  proper  English.'1  In  subject,  in  Martial,  Virgil  aiid  Horace ;  but 
die  Netherlands,  France,  Germany  and  It-  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  Columella's 
aly,  a  formal  and  vety  imperfect  system  of  book  on  gardens,  contain  the  most  correct 
gardening  was  practised,  with  considers-  information  on  Roman  horticulture.  Lit- 
ble  success ;  but  it  was  generally  in  a  Ian-  enture  and  the  arts  having  revived  in  It- 
guishing  condition,  throughout  the  world,  aly,  that  country  was  the  first  to  produce 
until  the  commencement  of  the  18th  ceo-  books  on  agriculture  and  gardening,  and 
tury,  when  it  attracted  the  attention  of  that  of  Creacenziabecame  celebrated!  The 
some  of  the  Gist  characters  of  Great  Brit-  field  and  garden  cultures  of  Italy  are  so 
aili;  butthe  establishment  of  the  present  nearl)  allied,  and  horticulture  and  agricul- 
improved  style  of  horticulture  is  of  very  lure  have  been  so  blended  by  the  writers, 
recent  dale.  "  Bacon  was  the  prophet,  that  il  is  difficult  to  ascertain  under  which 
Milton  the  herald,  and  Addison,  Pope  and  department  to  include  their  works,  Tbe 
Kent  the  champions  of  true  taste.''  The  best  for  general  information  on  tbe  tillage 
principles  which  were  developed  in  their  of  that  delightful  region,  is  the  Jbatali  ddT 
writings,  and  those  of  Shenstone,  die  Ma-  Agricvltwa.  The  Germans,  as  in  all  the 
sons  and  Wlieatly,  were  successfully  ap-  branches  of  tetters,  science  and  arts,  have 
plied  by  Bridgeman,  Wright,  Brown  and  an  immense  number  of  books  in  the  de- 
Eames;  the  system  soon  became  popular,  pertinent  of  gardening,  especially  on  the 
and  gradually  extended  over  Europe,  and  subject  of  planting  and  forest  trees.  Those 
ultimately "  reached  the  U.  States.  But  which  furnish  the  best  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  labors  of  the  London  horticultural  so-  culture  in  that  country,  are  Dietrich's 
ciety  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  per-  fVbrterbtich,  with  the  supplement  of  1830, 
fecoon  and  present  high  estimation  of  gar-  and  Sickler'a  Deutidte  HanJirirttchaJL 
dening.  -  That  noble  institution  has  given  Tbe  Dutch  excel  more  in  the  practice  than 
an  impetus  to  cultivation,  which  is  felt  in  tbe  literature  of  gardening.  They  have 
tbe  remotest  countries.  Its  example  has  no  work  of  very  recent  date;  that  of  CoBV 
'  been  followed  in  tbe  most  flourishing  melin,  which  was  published  about  tbe 
kingdoms  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  middle  of  the  17th  century,  is  among 
many  similar  institutions  have  been  the  earliest;  and  those  of  La  Court  and 
founded  in  the  U.  States.  The  effect  of  Van  Osten  are  said  to  be  among  die  best 
these  is  to  diffuse  through  every  country  that  have  appeared.  Tbe  Journal  of  a 
the  knowledge  and  products  of  all.  The  Horticultural  Tour  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
history,  literature  and  science  of  garden-  tiers,  by  a  deputation  of  tbe  Caledonian 
ing,  open  a  wide  field  for  study  and  inqui-  horticultural  society,  gives  the  most  sahs- 
ry.  The  pleasure  which  gardens  afforded  factory  account  of  gardening  in  that  part 
men,  even  in  the  earliest  tunes,  appears  ofthecontinent,inl817.  The  Transactions 
from  the  scriptural  account  of  the  garden  of  the  Stockholm  and  Upsal  academies 
of  Eden.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  furnish  the  chief  information  which  is  to 
and  that  of  tbe  good  and  just  Arimathean,  be  obtained,  in  relation  to  the  rural  econo- 
are  memorable  in  the  sacred  history  of  the  my  of  Sweden.  The  first  author  was 
Messiah.  The  Elyaian  fields  were  the  Rudbeck,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
heaven  of  classic  mythology,  and  the  de-  Cotnmelin.  Russia  and  Poland  have  pro- 
vout  Mussulman  hopes  to  renew  hia  exist-  duced  but  very  few  original  books  on  bor- 
ence  in  a  celestial  paradise.  The  bards,  ticuhure.  The  Agricultural  Transactions, 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  classic  occasionally  pubusbed  by  a  society  is 
ages,  have  transmitted  descriptions  of  the  Warsaw,  with  those  of  die  Economical 
gardens  of  the  ancients,  from  those  in  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  may  be  cousid- 
which  Homer  places  the  palace  of  Akin-  ered  as  affording  the  most  accurate  intelh- 
ous  and  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  to  tbe  gence  as  to  the  culture  of  those  eo 
splendid  villas  of  Pliny  and  Lucullus.  In  the  latter  city  is  an  extensive  i. 
Among  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  Hesiod,  botanical  garden,  which,  being  under  the 
Theonhrastus,  Xenophon  and  jElian  direction  of  able  professors,  emulates  those 
treated  of  gardens  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  of  the  more  favored  portione  of  southern 
the  works  of  those  who  wrote  after  the  Europe.  The  only  recorded  source  for  ob- 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Con-  taining  any  knowledge  of  Spanish  tillage. 


Base  and  Vicomte  Hericart  de  Thury, 
may  be  considered   —   -  -' 
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nre  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Agri-  which  am  generally  circulated,  and  held 
cultural  Society  of  Madrid.  The  horticul-  in  great  estimation.  The  scientific  rela- 
tu«al  literature  of  Prance  is  of  an  early  tiona  of  horticulture  are  numerous,  and  re- 
date,  and  the  authors  are  not  only  numer-  quire  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
ous,  but  many  of  them  in  the  highest  re-  various  branches  of  natural  history  and 
pute.  Etienne  and  Belon  were  the  pio-  physics.  Botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry, 
neera,  while  Du  Hamel,  Girardin,  DAr-  hydraulics,  architecture  and  mechanics 
Dvnvillp.  Rdsipr.  Tpasier,  Calve],  Noisette,  must  furnish  their  several  contributions, 
and  Gabriel  Thouin,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  artist  to  np- 
"  de  Thury,  ply.  After  the  illustrious  Linrueus  pub- 
ig  the  most  lished  his  System  of  Nature,  botany  be- 
i  of  their  followers,  in  the  various  came  a.  popular  science,  and  a  variety  of 
branches  of  rural  economy.  For  a  gener-  interesting  elementary  works  awakened  at- 
a!  knowledge  of  French  culture,  the  tendon  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  andapas- 
.Youveaii  Court  rTAgricutiurt,  in  13  vol-  sion  for  experimental  and  ornamental 
iimes,  published  in  1610,  should  be  con-  planting  was  induced,  which  has  been 
suited ;  but  the  most  valuable  publications  productive  of  great  results.  Mineralogy 
on  the  existing  mode  of  gardening,  are  the  enables  us  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge 
monthly  JhmaUt  de  la  Sociite.  a" Horticul-  of  terrestrial  substances,  and  the  mode  of 
dor,  the  Jlnnulti  de  Cimitivt  Bawl  Hot-  distinguishing  the  divers  kinds  of  earths 
ticolt  de.  Framoni,  and  the  Btm  Jarduutr,  which  constitute  a  cultivable  soil;  and 
an  annual  publication,  compiled  by  pro-  chemistry  instructs  us  as  to  the  nature  and 
feasor  .Poitcau  and  Vilmonn.  The  first  properties  of  these  various  earths,  having 
English  treatise  on  rural  economy  was  lor  its  objects,  when  applied  to  horticul- 
Fitzherfaert's  Book  of  Husbandly,  which  ture,  ell  those  changes  in  the  arrangements 
was  published  in  1634.  The  works  of  of  matter,  which  are  connected  with  the 
Tusser,  Googe  and  Piatt  soon  after  an-  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants,  the 
penred,  and,  early  in  the  18th  century,  the  comparative  value  of  their  produce  as  food, 
celebrated  treatise  of  Jethro  Tull  excited  the  constitution  of  soils,  the  manner  in 
much  attention ;  and  several  new  works  which  lands  are  enriched  by  manure,  or 
of  considerable  merit  were  announced  be-  rendered  fertile  by  the  different  processes 
fore  1764,  when  the  valuable  publications  of  cultivation.  Inquiries  of  such  a  nature 
of  Arthur  Young,  Marshal,  and  numerous  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  important, 
other  authors,  spread  a  knowledge  of  cul-  both  to  the  theoretical  horticulturist  and 
tivation,  and  cherished  a  taste  for  rural  the  practical  gardener.  To  the  first  they 
improvements,  throughout  Great  Britain,  are  necessary  in  applying  most  of  the  fun- 
The  literature  of  horticulture  rapidly  ad-  damental  principles  on  which  the  theory 
vanced ;  but  as  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  art  depends.  To  the  second  they 
writers  have  been  named,  in  treating  of  the  are  useful  in  affording  simple  and  easy  ex- 
science  and  art  of  gardening,  it  is  unneces-  perintents  for  directing  his  labors,  and  foi 
wiry  to  mention  them  in  this  place.  The  enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  sys- 
citizens  of  the  U.  Stales  have  been  chief-  tematic  plan  of  improvement.  To  hy- 
ly  dependent  on  England  for  books  re-  draulics  belong,  not  only  the  conducting 
biting  to  agriculture  and  gardening.  Still  and  raising  of  water,  with  the  construction 
several  have  appeared  by  native  writers,  of  pumps  and  other  engines  for  those  pur- 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  authors,  poses,  but  the  laws  which  explain  the  na- 
and  the  country ;  especially  those  which  ture  of  springs  and  fountains.  By  the 
relate  to  the  botanical  department.  Mu-  principles  of  that  science,  artificial  lakes, 
lenburg,  Bigelow,  Eliot,  Tony,  Colden,  canals  and  aqueducts  are  formed,  irriga- 
Bartram,  Barton,  Hosack,  Mitchel,  Bar-  tions  projected,  and  water  rendered  aub- 
lington,  Ives,  Dewey  and  Hitchcock,  are  servient  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  ni 

entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  successful    — "  ■■■  '"  '*"'  • — '-h  "■!—■—■■■■  «*'  «i 

attempts  to  illustrate  the  American  flora. 


a  great  praise  for  their  successful    well  as  to  the  embellishments  of  pleasure- 

to  illustrate  the  American  flora,    grounds  byjdjifa™,  cascades  and  streams. 

One  o'f  the  earliest  writers  on  husbandry    Architecture,  as  a  branch  of  horticulture, 


was  Belgrove,  who  published  a  treatise  on  is  of  the  first  importance.     Without  its 

husbandry,  in  Boston,  in  1755;  and  in  1790  aid,  it  would   be  impossible  to  give  that 

Deane'e  New  England  Farmer  appeared ;  propriety  and  elegance  to  the  scenery,  and 

but    McMahon,    Cox,  Thacher,    Adlam,  to  produce  that  pleasing  effect,  which  is 

Prince,   Bundly,  Butler,   Nicholson    and  the  chief  object  of  landscape  gardening. 

Fessenden,  since  the  commencement  of  Mechanics,  in  all  its  branches,  is  required 

the  present  century,  have  produced  works  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  Great  im- 

on  the  various  cultures  of  the  U.  States,  provements  have  been  effected  in  garden- 
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ing  within  the  last  half  century.  During  and  Mason  more  extensively  into  execn- 
the  sge  of  Cicero,  a  formal  kind  of  garden-  tion.  According  to  lord  Walpole,  he  was 
ing  prevailed,  characterized  by  clipped  painter  enough  to  bate  the  chums  of  land- 
hedges  and  king  avenues  of  trees.  Pliny  scape,  sufficiently  bold  and  opinio  native 
the  Younger  has  given  an  account  of  his  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  bora  with  a 
villa  at  Lsurenium,  and  from  the  descrip-  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  system  from 
tion,  it  was  rather  distinguished  for  its  nu-  the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays.  He  leap- 
merous  superb  edifices,  extensive  prospects,  ed  the  fence,  and  saw  that  all  nature  was 
and  the  systematical  arrangement  of  the  a  garden.  The  great  principles  on  which 
pleasure  grounds,  than  for  the  improve-  he  worked  were  perspective,  light  and 
menu  and  decorations  of  the  surrounding  shade.  Groups  of  trees  broke  a  too 
scenery,  in  accordance  with  chose  princi-  extensive  lawn;  evergreens  and  wood 
pies  which  are  derived  from  a  close  ob-  were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  cham- 
eervance  of  the  pleasing  effects  of  nature,  paign,  and,  by  selecting  favorite  objects, 
The  rural  residences  of  the  Romans  ap  ana  vailing  deformities,  be  realized  the 
pear  to  have  been  mere  places  of  tempo-  compositions  of  the  great  masters  in 
rary  retreat,  and  were  planted  with  ode-  painting.  Where  objects  were  wanting 
riferous  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  oma-  to  animate  his  horizon,  his  taste  as  an 
mented  rather  by  the  civil  architect  than  architect  eould  immediately  produce 
the  horticultural  artist.  From  the  estab-  them.  His  buildings,  his  temples,  his 
Bailment  of  the  papal  government  to  the  seats,  were  more  the  work  of  his  pencil 
commencement  of  the  13th  century,  than  of  bis  science  as  s  constructor.  He 
the  monks  were  the  only  das*  of  persons  bade  adieu  to  ail  the  stiff  modes  of  ca- 
who  attended  to  ornamental  gardening,  nals,  circular  basins,  and  cascades  turn- 
After  that  period,  the  style  prevalent  bling  over  marble  steps.  Dealing  in 
throughout  Europe  consisted  in  toll  hedges,  none  but  the  true  colon  of  nature,  and 
square  parterres  fantastically  planted,  seizing  upon  its  most  interesting  features, 
straight  walks,  and  rows  of  trees  uniform-  a  new  creation  was  gradually  presented, 
ly  placed  and  pruned.  In  fact,  but  little  The  living  landscape  was  chastened  or 
improvement  was  made  from  the  time  of  polished,  not  transformed.  The  elegant 
the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  until  works  of  Repton,  the  unrivalled  essays 
the  reign  of  George  III  of  England.     It  ta  of  Price  on  the  picturesque,  and  the  valu- 


true,  Hampton  court  had  been  laid  out  by  able  publications  of  Gilpin,  Madock, 
cardinal  Wolsey  ;  Le  Notre  had  planted  Panty,  Sang  and  Loudon,  with  those  of 
Greenwich  and  St.  James's  park  during    many  other  writers,  on  landscape  and  o 


the  reign  of  Charles  II ;   and,  in  that  of  namental  gardening,  have  bad  an  exten- 

George  II,  queen  Caroline  bad  enlarged  aive  influence  in  promoting  correct  ideas 

Kensington  gardens,  and  formed  the  Serj  of  natural  scenery.     The  improved  style 

Cine  river;  but  lord  Bathumt  was  the  of  horticulture,  every  where  apparent  in 
who  deviated  from  straight  lines,  as  Greet  Britain,  attracted  the  attention  of 
applied  to  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
following  the  natural  courses  of  a  valley,  lish  gardening  became  the  designation 
Still,  what  has  been  emphatically  called  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  that  pleasjne 
the  Dutch  tyitem  universally  prevailed,  art — the  synonyme  of  perfection  in  rural 
and  the  shearing  of  yaw,  box  and  holly  in-  culture.  At  the  period  when  this  new 
to  formal  figures  of  various  kinds,  and  the  system  of  laying  out  grounds  was  gaining 
shaving  of  nver  banks  into  regular  slopes,  converts,  and  Degan  to  be  practically 
went  on  until  their  absurdity  became  con-  adopted,  viscount  Girardin,  a  French 
temptible,  and  a  better  and  more  natural  military  officer  of  high  rank,  travelled 
taste  was  induced.  Verdant  sculpture,  through  England,  and)  on  his  return,  be 
regular  precision  in  the  distribution  of  not  only  improved  his  seat  at  Ermenon- 
compartments,  and  rectangular  boundary  ville  in  conformity  to  that  style,  but  pub- 
walls,  yielded  to  more  chaste  designs,  lished  a  work  of  greet  celebrity  on  the 
Bridgeman  succeeded  to  London  and  Competition  da  Pataara  tur  U  Tenon, 
Wise,  and  became  a  distinguished  artist ;  on  da  Mrn/ent  <f emtaftr  la  JVaturt  prit 
he  rejected  many  of  the  absurd  notions  of  da  Habitatum*.      The  French  style  of 


his  predecessors,  and  enlarged  the  bounds  laying  out  gardens  had  been  settled  by  Le 
of  horticulture.  Other  innovate™  depart-  Notre,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
ed  from  the  rigid  rules  of  symmetry;  but    and  continued  in  repute  for  upwards  of  a 


it  was  reserved  for  Kent  to  realize  the  century ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  vogue  as  late  as  1770;  The  court  and 
carry  the  ideas  of  Milton,  Pope,  Addison    nation  wished  to  be  dazzled  by  novelty 
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andsingularity,sndhjslc>ng,clippeda]leys,  Soulonge  fiodiu,  for  educating  gardeners, 
triumphal  arches,  richly  decorated  par-  and  introducing  improvements  in  every 
terres,  his  fountains  and  cascades,  with  department  of  horticulture.  The  garden 
their  grotesque  and  strange  ornaments,  contains  about  130  acres,  and  is  divided 
his  groves  full  of  architecture  and  gilt  into  compartments  for  every  variety  of 
trellises,  and  his  profusion  of  statues,  en-  culture.  Extensive  green-houses,  stoves 
chanted  even*  class  of  observers.  His  and  orangeries  have  been  erected,  and  all 
principal  wonts  were  the  gardens  of  Ver-  the  other  appendages  furnished,  which 
sallies,  Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  Sceaux,  Chan-  are  requisite  for  rendering  the  establisn- 
tilly,  and  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain,  mem  effectual  for  instruction  and  experi- 
Gray,  the  poet,  was  struck  with  their  ment.  The  nursery  of  the  Luxembourg  - 
splendor  when  filled  with  company,  and  long  supplied  a  crest  part  of  Europe  with 
when  the  water-works  were  in  full  action  ;  fruit  trees.  The  jartiiti  da  piantit,  in 
but  lord  Koiroea  says,  they  would  tempt  Paris,  includes  compartments  which  may 
one  to  believe,  that  nature  was  below  the  be  considered  as  schools  for  horticulture, 
notice  of  a  great  monarch.  Le  Ndtre  planting,  agriculture,  medical  botany  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dufresny,  who,  dif-  general  economy,  and  is  unquestioBBbly 
feting  considerably  in  taste  from  that  the  most  scientific  and  best  managed  es- 
great  artist,  determined  on  inventing  a  tablishment  in  Europe.  The  flower  gar- 
more  picturesque  style;  but  his  efforts  den  of  Malmeison,  the  botanical  garden 
were  rarely  carried  into  full  execution,  of  Trianon,  and  numerous  nursery,  herb, 
He,  however,  constructed,  in  a  manner  medicinal,  experimental  and  botanical 
superior  to  his  predecessor,  die  gardens  gardens,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
of  abbe  Pajot  and  those  of  Moulin  and  are  preeminent  for  the  variety,  number 
Chemio  creux.  After  the  peace  of  1703;  and  excellence  of  their  products.  Hol- 
tlle  English  system  began  to  pass  into  land  baa  been  distinguished,  since  the  pe- 
France,  and  portions  nf  ancient  gardens  riod  of  the  crusades,  for  her  flower  gar- 
were  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  young  dens,  culinary  vegetables,  and  plantations 
plantations  a  VJingUane.  Laugier  was  the  of  fruit  trees.  The  north  of  Europe  and 
first  author  who  espoused  the  English  the  U.  States  are  still  dependent  upon  her 
style,  and  the  next  in  order  was  PrevoL  florists  for  the  most  splendid  varieties  of 
It  was  at  this  time  that  viscount  Girardin  bulbous-rooted  plants;  and  her  celebra- 
commenced  his  improvements  at  Erme-  ted  nurseries,  which  have  long  repten- 
nonviUe,  and  the  change  of  the  horticul-  ished  those  of  Europe,  have  been  recent- 
tiiral  taste  in  France,  may  be  referred  to  ly  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  Van 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  The  Mous  and  Duquesne.  Some  of  the  finest 
English  style  has  gradually  found  its  way  fruits  of  our  gardens  were  produced  by 
into  most  civilized  countries.  Only  35  these  indefatigable  experimentalists,  and, 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  London  hor-  with  the  excellent  varieties  created  by 
ticultural  society  was  established,  and  Knight,  promise  to  replace  those  which 
there  are  now  more  than  50  similar  insti-  have  either  become  extinct,  or  ore  so  de- 
tutions  in  Great  Britain,  which  still  main-  terioratod  in  quality,  as  to  discourage  their 
tains  the  first  rank  in  the  art ;  but  France  cultivation.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
is  making  great  efforts  to  rival  her.  A  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  horticulture 
horticultural  society  was  established  in  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  each  na- 
Paris  in  1826,  and  has  already  more  than  tion  is  emulous  to  perfect  its  culture,  in 
two  thousand  members,  and  the  number  accordance  with  die  most  improved  prin- 
ia  rapidly  increasing.  It  has  been  patron-  ciples  of  science,  art  and  taste.  In  the 
ised  by  the  court,  and  most' of  the  nobles  U.  States,  a  like  spirit  has  been  more  re- 
and  men  of  distinction  in  France  have  cently  developed.  Horticultural  societies 
eagerly  united  with  the  proprietors  of  es-  have  been  instituted  in  New* York,  Phila- 
Eates  and  practical  cultivators  to  collect  delpbia,  Boston,  Albany,  Geneva  and 
and  disseminate  intelligence  throughout  South  Carolina,  and  ajzealous  disposition 
that  flourishing  empire.     In  the  various  evinced  to  compete  with  the  nations  of 

Cvinces    where  horticultural   societies  the  eastern  continent.    The  environs  of 

e  not  been  founded,  those  of  agricul-  many  of  the  cities  are  in  a  high  state  of 

ture,  or  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  have  es-  cultivation,  and  the  markets  are  beginning 

tablislied  departments  expressly   devoted  to  be  well  stocked  with  numerous  varie- 

to  that  interesting  pursuit;  and  during  the  tics  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Jt  is  now 

year  1827,  a  practical  and  theoretical  in-  the  duty  of  American  cultivators  to  recip- 

stitution  was  founded  at  Fremont,  by  the  rocate  the  benefits  which   they  have  so 

enlightened     and    munificent     chevalier  long    received     from    their    transatlantic 
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also  gave  this  name  to  a  prayer  which  they  prytancuai,  but  there  was  do  asylum  for 

pronounced  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  them  in  case   of  sickness.      In  Sparta, 

Rub.  Elias  says  that  the  Jews  colled  the  where  all  the  citizens  ate  together,  there 

palm  branches,  which  they  bore  on  this  was  no  institution  for  the  nek.     In  Rome, 

day,  alao  hotanna. — Hoittnna   Rabba,   or  neither  Numa.  nor  Servius,  neither  the 

Grand  Hasaana,  is  a  name  which  the  Jews  consuls  nor  the  emperors,  thought  of  mat  ■ 

Eve  to  their  least  of  tabernacles,  which  big  any  provision  for  the  poor  or  (he  in- 

sta. eight  days,  because,  during  the  course  firm.    The  first  establishment  of  hospitals 

thereof,  they  are  frequently  calling  for  the  must  be  ascribed  to  Christians ;  some  at- 


:e  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  their  tempts  had  already  been  made  by  them  i: 
sins,  and  his  blessing  on  the  new  year.  Rome,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  centu- 
Hqsea  ;  the  first  among  the  minor  ry.  Fabiola,  a  pious  Roman  lady,  estab- 
propbets  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  book  hshed  an  institution  for  receiving  poor  and 
was  admitted  into  the  canon  after  the  sick  persons ;  and,  after  the  establishment 
Babylonish  captivity.  He  appeared  in  the  of  Christianity,  the  emperors  at  Constan- 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  770  B.  C,  to  de-  tinople  built  many  hospitals  for  poor  in 
nounce  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  fouls,  for  aged  people,  for  orphans,  for 
and  threaten  them  with  divine  punish-  strangers,  etc.  The  emperor  Julian  ai- 
ment.  He  has  represented,  in  the  three  tributed  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Chriwku 
first  chapters  of  his  book,  the  guilty  viola-  religion,  in  great  part,  to  these  charitable 
lion  of  their  covenant  with  God,  by  an  al-  insututions,  and  proposed  to  imitate  the 
legory,  very  common  among  the  Hebrew  example  of  the  Christians,  in  his  attempts 
poets,  of  a  marriage  covenant  which  the  to  restore  paganism.  Piety  impelled  ma- 
wife  has  violated,  referring  to  the  cove-  ny  individuals  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
nant  which  God  had  concluded  with  the  their  funds  to  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
Israelites.  The  remaining  chapters  treat  poses.  Institutions  thus  formed  were  of 
of  the  same  subject,  under  different  fig-  great  benefit  to  the  sick  poor,  but  soon  be- 
ures,  with  reproaches,  exhortations  and  came  liable  to  abuses.  The  funds  devot- 
threats ;  he  predicts  the  approaching  exile  ed  to  charitable  purposes  were  unaliena- 
of  bis  countrymen,  and  the  consoling  bio,  and  the  monastic  institutions  with 
promise  of  the  final  return  of  an  unproved  which  they  were  connected  were  contain- 
people  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  pro-  inated  with  looseness  and  extravagance, 
iihctical  book.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  In  Catholic  countries,  the  hospitals  are 
laconic  style,  hastening  from  image  to  itn-  generally  attended  by  nuns,  sisters  of  rner- 
ege,  and  from  reflection  to  reflection,  cy,  &.c,  of  whom  even  Voltaire  says,  that 
The  stream  of  a  powerfully  excited  fancy  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  sight  of 
forces  him  irresistibly  onward.  Hence  delicate  females,  sacrificing  beauty,  youth, 
he  does  not  exhibit  the  roundness,  grace  often  wealth  arid  rank,  to  devote  tbem- 
and  harmony  which  characterize  the  oth-  solves  to  the  relief  of  human  miseries, 
er  prophets.  The  frequent  and  sudden  under  the  most  revolting  forms.  Hoepi- 
interruptions,  and  the  abrupt  peculiarity  of  tab  are  an  honor  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
his  images,  render  his  book,   in    many  and  their  American  descendants.    *    ' 


C"  cee,  obscure,   and  the  coarseness  of    civilized  countries,  we  find   them  to  be 
expressions  frequently  oversteps  the    frightful  abodes  of  misery.    The  plague- 
bounds  of  delicacy.     Still,  on  account  of    hospital,  at  Alexandria,  described  by  Mad- 


his  marked  originality,  the  depth  and  den,  or  the  insane  hospital  a  ,  , 
truth  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  strength  of  sent*  a  scene  of  horrors  not  inferior  to 
his  language,  he  will  always  maintain  a  Dante's  description  of  the  feverish  people, 
distin pushed  rank  among  the  Hebrew  one  above  the  other,  in  Ms  Jn/emo.  If 
poets.  possible,  it  is  beat,  in  infirmaries,  to  sepa- 
Hospital";  a  building  appropriated  for  rate  certain  patients.  Thus,  in  all  popu- 
the  reception  of  sick,  infirm  and  helpless  bus  cities,  there  should  be  an  hospital  for 
paupers,  who  are  supportedand  nursed  by  incurables.  It  is  never  advisable  to  have 
charity ;  also,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  hospital  nor  the  lying-in  hoe- 
sick  or  insane  persons,  whether  paupers  phal  connected  with  others ;  still  less,  as 
or  not;  or  an  establishment  for  seamen,  is  the  case  in  many  places  in  Europe,  to 
soldiers,  foundlings,  &C-,  who  are  support  connect  the  work-houses  and  the  hospitals. 
ed  by  charity.  Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  In  Paris,  there  are  32  hospitals ;  in  London, 
wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor  or  about  the  some  number.  Those  in  Paris 
infirm,  were  wholly  unknown  among  the  are  supported  by  government.  The  name 
ancients.  In  Athens,  those  who  had  suf-  of  h/ipilal  is  generally  applied  to  the  estab- 
fered  in  the  public  service  were  fed  in  the  nshments  for  the  sick,  and  that  of  kotpict 
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to  those  in  which  ibe  aged,  children  and  men  are  shut  up  in  a  Email  space  and  in 
infirm  people  are  received.  More  than  close  air.  Under  such  circumstances,  al- 
15,000  beds  are  made  up  at  these  different  most  any  fever  will  assume  a  more  nialig- 
establishments,  and  the  annual  expendi-  nunt  character,  and  become  more  or  less 
hire  is  over  a  million  of  dollars.  From  contagious.  The  causes  of  common  hos- 
40  to  50,000  persons  are  annually  accotn-  pital  fever  are  to  be  found  in  die  want  of 
jnodated  in  h&pitaux,  or  about  4000  at  a  good  and  wholesome  provision^  fatigue, 
time.  The  hospices  generally  contain  care  and  anxiety,  and,  more  especially,  the 
nearly  10,000  persons  at  the  same  time,  corruption  of  the  air,  which  is  always"  pro- 
The  hospitals  of  Paris  are  generally  clean  duced  by  many  men  living  in  even  a  large 
and  in  good  order,  for  which  they  are  in-  building,  or  by  fewer,  if  shut  upin  a  small 
dented  to  the  amir*  de  la  eharUt,  who  space ;  and  these  causes  are  found  to  pro- 
wait  upon  the  sick,  and  curse  them  with  duce  this  effect,  not  only  upon  the  soldier, 
the  greatest  care.  They  are  not  always  but  upon  the  poor,  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
favorably  situated,  being  often  too  much  places.  A  similar  disease  is  developed 
confined.  The  H6UI  -des  bivalidts  is  des-  among  those  confined  in  prisons  and  ships,- 
tined  for  military  veterans,  and  contains  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  damp,  nar- 
7000men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  vol-  row  huts,  and  is  called  gaol,  ship,  or  typhus 
umes.  The  Hotel  Die*  is  the  most  an-  fever.  The  common  fever,  which  often 
cient  hospital  in  Paris,  and  is  situated  in  prevails  under  the  last  name,  has  not,  in- 
tbe  most  populous  part  of  the  city.  Be-  deed,  all  the  characteristics  of  this  form 
fore  the  revolution,  5000  sick  were  here  of  fever,  although  it  easily  asumes  them. 
huddled  together  in  1400  beds ;  butseveral  The  hospital  feeer  is  only  a  high  degree 
monasteries  were  then  converted  into  hos-  of  that  form  of  disease  which  is  usually 
phsJs,  and  lying-id  women,  scrofulous  pa-  called  a  putrid,  or  putrid  nervous  fever ; 
tients,  lunatics,  children,  Ssc,  who  had  all  that  is,  a  fever  with  diminished  power  and 
been  crowded  together,  were  separated,  action  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The 
and  placed  in  different  establishments,  contagion  produced  by  hospital,  or  putrid 
The  Hatpict  de  la  SalpHriert  generally  fever,  is  capable  of  producing  fever  in 
contains  several  thousand  poor  women,  others,  although  the  fever  so  produced  is 
who  are  kept  at  work.  In  one  part  is  a  often  of  a  different  character  and  appesr- 
prison  for  prostitutes.  The  Hopdal  de  la  ance ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it 
ChariU  receives  only  men  attacked  by  almost  ceases  to  be  contagious  by  removal 
acute  diseases;  the  Hipiial  SL  Louis  is  to  a  pure  air  and  well- ventilated  apart- 
used  as  a  pest-house ;  the  Hospice  des  En-  rnems.  The  form  assumed  by  the  disease 
fonts  Tnaoes  is  for  foundlings,  about  6000  is  much  affected  by  the  general  state  of 
of  whom  are  annually  born  or  received  in  the  weather,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the 
it ;  the  Hospice  de  C Accouchement  receives  individual.  In  strong,  young,  well-fed  and 
about  3000  women  annually ;  the  H&pital  full-blooded  persons,  in  whom  the  arterial 
des  Qutruz  Vingts,  or  for  300  blind  persons,  system  is  full,  and  an  inflammatory  dispo- 
admits  only  the  indigent ;  the  actual  num-  sition  much  developed  by  stimulating 
her  is  over  400.  Among  the  hospitals  in  drinks,  or  a  dry,  cold  air,  which  is  very  fa- 
London  and  vicinity,  are  the  Foundling  rotable  to  inflammation,  an  inflammatory 
Hospital;  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  re-  excitement  of  the  whole  nervous  system 
claiming  prostitutes ;  the  Greenwich  Hoe-  takes  place,  which  muy  even  run  to  the 
pital  and  Naval  Asylum  (see  Grttramch) ;  height  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
Guy's  Hospital,  for  sick  persons  and  incu-  with  delirium,  &c.  In  others,  who  have 
rants  lunatics ;  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Beth-  been  much  reduced  by  bod  diet,  and  by 
Jem  Hospital  (commonly  called  Bedlam),  exposure  to  warm,  moist  weather,  a  gaa- 
for  lunatics,  &c  The  Chelsea  Hospital  is  trie  form  of  fever  is  developed,  attended 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  also  with  violent  nervous  symptoms.  If 
superannuated  soldiers;  the  number  of  it  happens  to  seize  persons  in  whom  the 
pensioners  is  about  400,  besides  the  out  or  nervous  and  circulatory  systems  are  much 
extraordinary  pensioners.  The  hospitals  debilitated  by  any  of  the  causes  above- 
in  the  U.  States  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  named,  a  fever  more  like  the  true  hospital 
those  of  Europe,  and  fewer  in  number,  but  fever  is  produced,  which  is  termed  a  fu- 
very  well  managed.  phus,  pvtrid,  or  adynamic  fever.  In  truth, 
IIospiTir.  Fever  is  a  malignant  form  we  scarce  ever  see  a  form  of  this  fever 
of  fever,  which  has  received  this  title  from  which  is  quite  unmixed,  hut  all  the  forms 
its  being  moat  frequently  met  with  in  pass  into  each  other,  with  innumerable 
places  of  this  sort,  especially  in  military  shades  of  accidental  difference,  arising 
and   other  large  hospitals,  where  many  from  difference  of  the  parts  most  affected, 
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&c.    It  will  therefore  be  it  once  evident,    ed  into  agreements  to  afford  each  other 
that  no  universal  mode  of  treatment  can    mutual  entertainment,  whenever  be 
be  laid  down,  but  that  die  treatment  muat    should  bring  either  of  them  to  the  & 


be  varied  according  to  the  cauaes  of  of  too  other  ;  and  this  they  promised  not 
the  disease,  the  ante,  constitution  and  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  children 
previous  habits  of  the  sick,  fcc,  and  ae-    and  posterity.     In   Homer  we    find  this 


cording  to  the  changes  which  are  con-  custom  spoken  oE  The  visitor  was  kindly 
atantly  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  saluted.  He  was  bathed,  clothed,  eater- 
disease.  The  most  important  modes  of  tained,  and  his  conversation  listened  to 
guarding  against  the  hospital  fever,  are  to  with  pleasure.  After  nine  days,  if  the 
remove  the  causes  of  it,  to  purify  the  air,  stranger  had  not  previously  made  himself 
to  improve  the  nourishment,  allowing  a  known,  the  question  might  be  put  to  him, 
generous  diet,  and  to  prevent  the  sack  "Who  and  whence  art  thou  W  If  hede- 
from  being  accumulated  in  great  numbers  dared  himself  to  be  connected  by  ancient 
in  one  apartment.  The  wards  or  rooms  ties  of  hospitality  between  their  ancestors, 
in  which  they  are  or  have  been  collected,  liis  host  was  rejotceM  to  have  renewed  the 
should  be  purified  by  the  vapors  of  strong  ancient  bond.  Still  more  welcome  r 
.      .,       ,...             ,,_.  .,._:._  i  .u « ^e  ^^  Aow  mB  half 

n  between  their  fathers,  it 
i  of  their  agreement.    Tb 

r ..  _ _.  r__jents  to  the  guest  at  his  de 

sulphuric   acid.     But  above  alL  perture,  which    were   carefully    handed 

me  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  down  in  the  family. 
the  clothes  of  all  kinds  should  be  changed        Hospititjm    (Latin;  an   inn)   signifies 

daily.  either  a  little  convent  belonging  to  a  re- 

HoiriTU,  the  chancellor.    {See  Hop*-  ligioua  order,  occupied  by  a  few  monks, 

tat.)  and   destined  to  receive    and    entertain 

Hospital,  tbe  marquis.     (See  HopitaL)  travelling  monks,  or  houses  in  uninhabited 

Hospitality.    The  rites  of  hospital-  mountains,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

ity  were  acknowledged  and  practised  from  ceiving  travellers  who  have  loet  their  way 

the  earnest  antiquity,  and  in  tbe  moat  bar-  or  are  exhausted  by  fatigue.    The  most 

barous  ages.    Natural  feeling  taught  men  famous  of  the  latter  are  the  Juupdusrt  on 

to  receive  the  stranger  with  kindness,  in  St.  Bernard  (q.  v.],  that  on  tbe  Simpfam, 

times   when   there   was  no    commercial  built  by  Napoleon,  with  another  of  earlier 

intercourse   between   different  countries,  origin,  the   futrpilnan  at  Val  d'Obbia  in 

and  nothing  but  necessity  could  induce  an  Piedmont,  that  on  St.  Gothord  (q.  vA  that 

individual  to  leave  his  home.    We  find  on   the  Grimsel,  and  that  on  toe  Luck- 

hospitality  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  writ-  maner. 

tags,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  as   well  as        HosponAi   signifies,  in   the  Sclavonic 

among  the  Arabs,  the  Germane,  and  al-  language,  lord,  and  is  the  title  of  the  prinees 

most  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  dif-  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  (q.  r.) 
ferent  ideas  were  held  In  different  places        Host  (from  the  Latin  nemo,  a  victim 

as  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  service  for  sacrifice.)     Ifoitia  means,  in  the  Lat- 

which  was  due  to  tbe  guest.  In  this  respect  in  of  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  Christ, 

no   people    surpass  the   Arabs.    Among  in    so    far  as  he   sacrificed  himself   for 

them  the  host  receives  the  stranger  who  men ;  and  ItosHa,  or  host,  is  also  used  for 

comes  to  bis  tent  with  fraternal  kindness,  the  bread  (or  wafer)  and  wine  in  the  eo- 

If  his  provisions    fail,    be  conducts  the  cbarist,  as  containing  the  body  and  blood 

guest  to  his  neighbor,  who  now  entertains  of  Christ,   among  those  Christian  Beets 

them  both  with  equal  generosity.  Tbisahn-  who  believe  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in 

pie  custom  was  consecrated  among  the  the  bread  and  wine.    As  the  wafer  alone 

Greeks  by   their  religion.     Jupiter,   who  is  given  to  hymen  in  the  Catholic  church, 

was  hence  sumamed  the  hotpitabU  (Xeni-  as  containing  both  the  body  and  blood  of 

as)  was  the  guardian  of  strangers,  and  the  the  Redeemer,  the  term  hail  is  usually  ap- 

avenger  of  tbe  injuries  offered  them.    As  plied  to  tbe  consecrated  wafer.    Common 

we  learn  from  Homer,  the  belief  that  the  bread  was  originally  used  at  the  Lord's 

immortals  sometimes  appeared  on  earth  supper ;  but  bread  baked  particularly  and 

in  human  shape  contributed  to   the  on-  solely  for  this  purpose,  large,  round  sUsto, 

servsnee  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.    In  the  came  into  use,  in  the  4th  century,  which  it 

early  times  of  Greece,  when  increasing  was  customary  to  break  after  consecration 

commercial  intercourse  compelled  men  to  into  as  many  pieces  aa  there  were  commu- 

meke  frequent  journeys,  individuals  enter-  nicante.     The  hosts,  or  smaller  wafers, 
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were  introduced  into  the  Latin  church  in  FMUl.    Httd-Dieu  hi  the  appellation  foe 

the  12th  century.     The  Greeks  use,  for  the  tbe  ordinary  hospitals  of  the  sick.  ;  hence 

eucharist,  leavened  bread,  whilst  the  Ro-  tbe  nuns  of  Hiitel-Dieu.     H6UI  dt    Fillr. 

man  Catholics   use   unleavened   wafers ;  is,  in  France,  the  town-house.  Hotel  is  also 

which   custom  was  followed  by  the  Lu-  used  for  an  inn,  like  the  Italian  otUria, 

therans.    It  is  well  known,  that  tbe  Cal-  with   which    it    has   a    common  origin, 

vinists   on    the   continent,   not   believing  both  being  derived  from  hoitu.     In  thia 

in  transulwtaniiauon  or  con  substantiation,  sense,  it  Iras  passed  into  the  English  laii- 

prefor  unleavened  bread   to  the  wafers,  gunge. 

Ttus  bread  baa  been  adopted  in  Prussia  Hot  Springs,  in  Bath  county,  Virginia, 
in  the  new  ritual  for  the  united  Lutherans  40  miles  south-west  of  Stanton.  The 
and  Calvinists ;  yet  any  person,  preferriM  common  temperature  of  the  water  is  siod 
tbe  wafer,  may  We  it,  as,  at  the  end  of  to  be  118°  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  so  hot  as 
the  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  supper,  it  is  to  boil  an  egg.  It  is  considered  useful  in 
offered  to  them.  Tbe  Protestants  in  Bng-  curing  some  diseases.  Here  is  a  post- 
land  and  America  use  common  leavened  office.  (For  the  Hot  Spring*  in  Arkansas, 
bread.    (For  tbe  elevation  of  the  boat,  see  see  Arkansas.) 

Etevatiorit  and  for  more  information,  see  Hottentots.      Tbe     natives    of    the 

Maxt.)  southern  part  of  Africa  ere  reducible  to 

Host,  Jens-Kragh  ;  a  Danish   scholar,  two  distinct  families,  the  Hottentots,  and 

doctor  of  law,  bom  at  St-  Thomas,  Sept.  the  Betiuanas  or  Bushwanas   (q.  v.),  to 

15,  1772.     In  1801,  Host  was  made  judge  whom  the  Cadres  (q.  v.]  are  related.     To 

of  the  royal  and  municipal  court,  but,  in  the  former,  or  Hottentot  family,  belong 

1806,  was  deprived  of  this  place  by  a  de-  also    the  Bosjesmans  or    Bushmen,    the 

cision  of  tbe  superior  court     He  appears  Koranae  and  the  Namaquaa.     When  the 

to  have  injured  his  fortune  by  the  freedom  European  colony  was  first  established  at 

of   his  language.      He   has     contributed  tbe  Cape,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  country 

much   to   Danish  literature  and   history,  between  it  and  Orange  river  were  Hot- 

With  Guliibcrg  and  Haste,  he  conceived  lentots,  divided  into  various  tribes.     Of  a 

the  idea  of  uniting  Sweden  and  Denmark  moderate  height,  lean,  with   high  cheek 

by  literary  ties.     With  Nyerup,  Pram  and  bones,  thick  Tips,  email,  half-closed  eyes, 

Baggeeen,  he  founded  the  Scandinavian  woolly  hair,a  mild  expression, but  indolent 

literary  society,  of  which  the  publication  and  unenterprising,  they  were    despised 

of  the  Scandinavian  Museum  was  the  con-  and  oppressed  by  the  colonists.  Their  filth 

sequence.      Denmark  and    Sweden    are  and  indolence,  and  the  barshuese  and  pov- 

alao  indebted   to  him  for  many   fugitive  erty  of  their  language,  led  the  Europeans 

productions,  for  many  excellent  tranela-  to    consider    them  as    little   better  than 

none,  and  for  the  extension  of  their  literary  brutes,  and  by  their  treatment  ihey  almost 

fame.     Besides  his  Aordta,  we  will  men-  reduced   them  to   that  condition.    But  a 

lion  bis   Svtneke  Blade,  his  Euphrosynt,  kinder  treatment,  introduced  by  tbe  Mora 

Mrii,  Dtavnora  and  Dana  ;  and  among  his  vian  missionaries,  has  shown  them  to  be 

translations,  his  (Mm,  or  the  Emigration  capable  of  civilization,  and  not  to  be  want- 

of  the  Asen,  after  Leopold  and  his  Wreath  ing  in  ingenuity  and  industry.     The  co- 

of  Romances,  from  the  French  and  the  lonial  Hottentots,  who  were  at  one  time 

German.    He  also  published  a  Swedish  rapidlydiminishingonaccountoftheinode 

grammar  and  dictionary  for  Danes.     In  of  life  to  which   they  were  reduced,  in- 

1810,  he  wrote  Memorials  of  the  Reign  creased  in  number  from  17,431  to  30,549  be- 

of  Christian   VII;  in  1813,  Sketch  of  a  tween  1807  and  1833.   Their  mutual  arTec- 

History  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  under  tion,  kindness,  integrity,  chastity  and  hospi- 

ChrisDan  VII  ;  1815,  Clio,  one  vol. ;  On  tality  are  commended  by  travellers  who 

Politics  and  History,  5  vols.  (1630,  Ate),  sew  them  while  yet  comparatively  inde- 

His  most  important  work  is  Count  Stru-  pendent      A  inu  or  karat  (sheep-skin) 

ensee  and  his  Ministry  (in  Danish),  {Co-  serves  tbe  Hottentot  as  a  dress  by  day,  a 

penhagen,  1834,  3  vols.),  in  which   the  bed  by  night,  and  a  winding  sheet  in  the 

history  of  that  period  is,  for  the  first  time,  grave.    A  thick  plaster  of  dirt  and  grease 

correctly  and  impartially  given,  and  the  covers  his  head  and  body ;  a  blunt  javelin 

errors  relative  to  it  are  corrected.  (auagay)  and  a  dart  were   formerly  his 

Hostiliub.     (See  TuMvt  Ilastilivt.)  only  weapons.   The  Hottentots  eat  animal 

Hotel    {French);  the    mansion   of  a  food  voraciously,  but  are  often,  reduced  to 


grand   personage  ;    for  instance,  HiUl  dt    grest    abstinence. 

Condi.  Formerly  die  palace  of  the  king  was    their  common  bevem^  urn  un-.j  mimui 

simply  called  TUfaf ;  hence  grand  prtrut  de    hemp  when  they  cannot   get  tobacco. 
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Their  Tillages,  called  kraals,  are  a  circular  and  the  results  of  these  inquiries  am 
cluster  of  beehive-shaped  huts,  which  are  scattered  through  his  writings.  His  repu- 
covered  with  mats  woven  by  the  women ;  totion  in  the  literary  world  was  so  great, 
an  opening  in  front  serves  as  a  window,  a  that  the  elector  palatine,  by  a  letter  written 
door  and  chimney.  The  Bushmen  (q.  v.),  with  bis  own  hand,  obtained  permission 
or  wild  Hottentots,  resemble  the  Hotten-  from  the  council  at  Zurich  for  him  to 
tots,  strictly  so  called,  in  their  features  spend  a  few  years  at  Heidelberg,  to  revive 
and  language.  The  Koranas  lead  an  in-  the  university  there,  which  he  did  from 
dolent,  wandering  life,  on  the  Orange  1653  to  1661,  with  the  happiest  results, 
river  and  its  vicinity.  The  Namaquas  are  But  bis  endeavors  to  unite  (he  Protestant 
a  Hottentot  tribe,  inhabiting  the  country  sects,  which  the  elector  favored,  encoun 
on  each  side  of  the  Orange  river,  in  the  tered  the  usual  obstacles.  In  1658,  he  ac- 
lower  part  of  its  course.  companied  the  elector  to  the  diet  a! 
Hot-timber  ;  aSwiss  family, which  has  Frankfort,  where  he  became  acquainted 
produced  several  distinguished  scholars,  with  the  first  men  of  Germany,  and  inti 
"  '  '  '  ■'■  ■'■--  '  '  '  -  "  "  italist  Ludolph 
,  Bending  young 
such  progress  in  the  ancient  languages  men,  skilled  in  Eastern  literature,  at  the 
at  school,  that  he  was  sent  to  foreign  uni-  prince's  expense,  to  make  inquiries  into 
vcrsides  at  the  public  expense.  In  1638,  the  state  of  the  African  and  particularly 
he  set  out  for  Geneva,  and  went  thence  to  the  Ethiopian  churches.  After  bis  return 
France  and  Holland.  He  here  studied  to  Heidelberg,  the  elector  prevailed  on  the 
the  Oriental  languages  in  Groningen.  In  council  at  Zurich  to  prolong  his  leave  of 
1641,  he  returned,  through  England,  back  absence.  He  finally  returned,  in  1661,  to 
to  his  native  country,  enriched  with  large  Zurich,  loaded  with  honors.  Here  be 
stores  of  knowledge.  In  1642,  he  was  was  appointed  perpetual  rector  of  the  uni- 
appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his-  veraiiy,  and  received  many  other  honorable 
tory  in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1613,  professor  offices.  He  was  even  sent  ambassador  to 
of  carechetics  and  the  Oriental  languages,  Holland.  In  1667,  he  was  on  the  point 
and  contributed  much  to  promote  the  study  of  complying  with  a  repeated  invitation  to 
of  Oriental  literature.  His  reputation  was  visit  the  university  at  Ley  den;  but  death 
widely  spread  by  his  numerous  writings  prevented  him ;  he  was  drowned  in  tbe 
upon  this  subject.  He  explored  the  rela-  Limmat,  with  three  of  his  children.— 2. 
tiona  of  the  Eastern  languages  with  un-  His  son  John  Jama,  bom  at  Zurich,  1652, 
common  assiduity,  and  snowed  what  ad-  began  his  studies  under  bis  father's  super- 
vantages  might  be  thence  derived  for  the  intendence,  and  afterwards  held  many 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  clerical  offices ;  was,  in  169B,  professor  of 
Grainmatka  quatuor  Linguarum,  Htbr^  theology  at  Ziirich,  and  died  in  1773.  J. 
ChaUL,  Syr.  et  Jlrah,  Harmonica  (Zurich,  J.Lavater  has  written  his  life.  The  most 
1649,  4to.);  in  his  Etymologicum  Oriental*  valuable  of  his  works  is  his  Ecclesiastical 
(Frankfort,  1661);  Thuaurm  PhiL  sax  History  of  Switzerland  (Hcbxtischt  Br- 
Ciams  Scriptural  Ziirich,  3edit,lG96,4*>.),  chatgttdutUe),  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
by  which  book  he  contributed  gready  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  church.— This 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Oriental  litera-  latter  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  John 
ture  i  and  in  many  other  works.  In  close  James  Hottiwrtr,  who  was  bom  1750,  was 
connexion  with  this  study,  he  also  pursued  professor  at  Zurich,  and  died  Feb.  4,  1619, 
that  of  Eastern  history  and  archteology,  known  by  his  editions  of  the  classics,  as 
and  abed  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Sallust  and  the  work  of  Cicero  Dt  Din- 
Jews  and  Mohammedans,  as  generally  on  itatinu,  his  translation  of  this  work  and 
the  religions  and  religious  sects  of  thoEest,  of  the  Offices,  the  characters  of  Theo- 
in  his  HUloriaOriei&tfis  (Ziirich,  1651  and  phraetus,  and  many  others.  This  acute 
1660,  4to.) ;  Premtuarium  tea  BMtothtca  and  elegant  scholar  acquired  a  high  repu- 
Qritntal.  (Heidelberg,  1658, 4io.  Land  other  tation,  not  merelyasapnilologian,  but  also 
works,  as  likewise  in  iiia  very  valuable  His-  for  his  works  of  general  criticism,  and  bis 
Soria  ecclesiattka  A".  T.  (Zurich,  1651—67,  other  literary  productions.  His  Essay  to 
9  volumes),  extending  to  the  reformation,  wards  a  Comparison  of  the  German  with 
which,  although  derived  from  authentic  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  is  among  die 
sources,  is  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  is  must  excellent  ivories  of  the  kind, 
somewhat  irregular  in  itsarrangementand  Hoonoit,  N. ;  a  distinguished  French 
unpolished  in  its  style.  He  endeavored,  es-  sculptor,  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
pecially.to  obtain  accurate  information  con-  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1782,  he  bad 
ceruing  the  state  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  already  laid  the   foundations  of  hw  fame. 
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His  Diana  and  hn  sitting  statues  of  Vol-  produce  complete  obedience.     Toe  feeder 

tau-e,  are  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  stations  himself  at  the  door,  and  calls  each 

The  two  last  are  executed  from  the  same  dog  individually ;  the  animal  instantly  ad- 

modeL      One  of  them   is  placed  in  the  vancee ;  the  reel,  however  impatient  they 

peristyle  of  the  great  French  theatre.     He  may  be,  remaining  quiet  till  their  turn 

has  also  modeled   an   excellent  bust  of  arrives.     In  these  kennels,  a  barbarous 

Rousseau,  taken  after  hie  death.     Besides  custom  of  these  dogs  towards  each  other 

these   works,  he  has  executed   bunts  of  has  sometimes  been  observed.   Ifabound 

D'Alembert,Barthelemy,thelatemargrave  gets  down  of  hia  own  nceordfroro  a  bench 

of  Anspach,  marshal  Ney,  Napoleon,  the  on  which  he  has  been  lying,  no  notice  is 

empress  Josephine  and  many  others.     His  taken  of  it  by  the  others;  but  if  he  should 

statue  of  Cicero,  which  is  placed  in  the  unfortunately  fall  from  the  bench  by  ucci- 

hall  of  the  former   conservative    senate,  dent,  his  companions  fly  at  him  and  wor 

represents  the  orator  as  denouncing  the  ry  him  to  death.   The  beagle  is  tbe  small- 

traitor  Catiline  to  the  assembly,  and  pro-  est  of  the  doga  kept  for  the  chase,  and  is 

duces  a  hue  effect. .  Houdon  has  also  ex-  only  used  in  nunung  the  hare,  and,  though 

ecuted,  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  two  for  inferior  in  speed  to  that  animal,  will 

models  of  the  human  frame,  represented  follow,  liy  its  exquisite  sceut,  with  woudcr- 

wttbout    the    skin,    and    showing    great  fill   perseverance,  till  it  fairly   tires    the 

knowledge  of  the  muscles.     The  statue  hare.    The  harrier  differs  from  the  beagle 

of  Washington  and  the  bust  of  Lafayette  in  being  somewhat  larger,  as  well  as  more 

in  the  caphol  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  are  nimble  and  vigorous ;  they  are  also  used 

also  by  Houdon.  almost  exclusively  in  the  chase  of  tbe 

Hooxnus,  Madame.     (See  Dethou  hare.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  hunts 

Iwra.)  of  this  animal  took  place  in  England  some 

Hocrm  (emu  sagas,  L.).     The  hound  years  since,  showing  the  perseverance  of 

forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  spaniels,  and  is  tier  pursuers.     After  a  hard  chase  of  16 

distinguished  by  its  long,  smooth  and  pen-  miles,  the  timid  creature,  finding  herself 

dulous  earn.    The  bloodhound  (q.  v.)  has  closely  pushed  by  the  dogs,  took  to  the 

already  been  described,  and  appears  to  eea,  and,  being  followed  by  the  whole 

have  been  the  origin  of  the  other  sub-vari-  pack,  after  braving  the  ocean  for  near  a 

eties,  the  principal  of  which  are  tbe  fox-  quarter  of  a  mile,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 

bound,  harrier  and  beagle.    England,  per-  stanch   pursuers,  and  was   brought  safe 

haps,  excels  all  other  countries    in   her  on  shore  by  one  of  them. 

breed  ofhounde,  not  onlyfrom  the  climate  Hour;  the  34th  part  of  a  day  (q.  v.). 

being  congenial  to  them,  but  also  from  the  In  many  countries,  the  hours  are  counted 

great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and  from   midnight,  and   13  hours  are  twice 

management.      The    points   of  a   good  reckoned.     But  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  24 

hound  are  thus   laid  down : — His  legs  hours  are  counted,  beginning  with  sunset, 

should  be  perfectly  straight,  hia  feet  round  so  that  noon  and  midnight  are  every  day 

and  not  too  large,  his  shoulders  back,  his  at  different  hours.     Each  hour  is  divided 

breast  rather  wide  than  narrow,  bis  chest  into  60  minutes,  these  into  60  seconds, 

"  is  beck  broad,  his  head  small,  his  these  into  60  thirds,  Ate     Many  nations 


neckth 


irpreju-  ofthedaviati 

ibII,  and  ore,  the  hours  of  the  (natural)  day  are 

others  large ;  for  general  service,  however,  longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  night 

it  appears  that  a  medium  is  the  best ;  this  (Skc  Day,  and  Sidereal  Time.)    Tbe  fixed 

is  the  sentiment  of  SomerviUe:  stars  complete  their  apparent  revolution 

round  the  earth  in  34  hours  of  sidereal 

"  wul  fc^araZrd  Uw 'var£u. Sd,'"™8'  timB'  and  *eTe&m>  P°»  through  360  de- 

And  erowa  thy  ptaaaB.  labo™  with  .uceaw."  8"**  ■»  M  houra' OT  15  degrees  in  1  hour. 

If  we  suppose  two  observers  15  degrees 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  the  hounds  in  a  of  longitude  distsnt  from  each  other,  one 

pack  should  run  well  together;  to  attain  of  them  has  the  fixed  star  one  hour  of  si- 

which  they  should  be  of  the  same  sort  and  dereal  time,  or  the  sun  one  hour  of  solar 

size.    The  management  of  hounds  may  time,  later  in  his  meridian  than  the  other. 

be  considered  as  a  regular  system  of  edu-  Meridians  sre  thence  called  hour-cirdu,  or 

cation,  from  the  rime  they  are  taken  into  horary  tveht,  by  which  name  they  are 

the  kennel.     The  feeding  of  a  kennel  of  known  in  dialling.     A  horary  angle  m  that 

foxhounds  is  one  of  the  most  striking  angle  which  any  hour-circle  makes  with 

I  of  the  power  of  training  to  the  meridian  of  the  observer.    If,  for  in- 
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stance,  it  is  10  o'clock  A.  M.  according  to  mon  with  the  portresses  of  heaven  or  the 
the  sun-dial  at  the  place  of  ohserretiou,  goddesses  of  the  seasons;  a  physical  idea 
and  the  sun  is  therefore  two  houn  distant  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  and  a 
from  the  meridian,  its  hour-circle  makes  moral  idea  forming,  the  foundation  of 
an  angle  of  30°  with  the  meridian.  (See  the  Conner.  The  Houn  experienced  the 
Dial.)  same  changes  as  the  Graces.  As  the  idea 
Houms;  with  Homer,  goddesses  of  of  the  latter  was  transferred  from  the 
the  air  and  the  winds,  the  portresses  of  physical  pleasure  to  moral  beauty,  so, 
heaven.  The  old  Ionic  bard  does  not  fix  in  the  former,  there  was  a  transition  from 
their  number,  nor  assign  them  names,  the  physical  to  moral  order,  while  they 
But,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  the  still  continued  the  goddesses  of  beau- 
Athenians  knew  two — Thnllo,  the  goddess  ty  and  loveliness.  But  bow  happened  it 
of  blossoms  and  of  spring,  and  Carpo,  the  that  three  political,  moral  abstractions, 
goddess  of  fruit-bearing  autumn.  We  such  as  the  Hours,  could  so  supplant 
likewise  find  these  two  mentioned  as  the  goddesses  of  time  and  of  the  year, 
Graces  (q.  v.),  who,  for  a  long  time,  were  that  the  latter  should  almost  sink  into  for- 
considered,  if  not  the  same  with  the  Horse,  get  fulness  ?  Without  doubt,  Themis  was 
at  least  as  very  closely  connected  with  here  the  turning  point  of  the  rrnmatiTn 
them.  They  were  not  only  portresses  of  The  Hours,  as  goddesses  of  time,  were  the 
heaven,  but  goddesses  of  the  seasons:  the  daughters  of  Themis,  as  rite  was  at  fin* 
idea  of  the  Horn;  was  therefore  changed,  conceived  of  as  the  goddess  of  physical 


Mentation  may  not  be  easily  derived  front  These  daughters  may  have  had,  in  the  be- 
the  former.  The  idea  of  the  goddesses  ginning,  entirely  different  names.  Wbeu 
of  beauty,  which  was  afterwards  united  Themis  is  afterwards  considered  as  moral 
with  that  of  the  Graces  and  Hone,  was  order,  these  moral  abstractions  are  attrib- 
also  easily  deduced  from  their  original  uted  to  her  as  daughters,  and  these  sup- 
character.  Hora  signifies — 1.  originally,  plant  either  the  early  Attic,  or  the  stilt 
the  air;  with  this  idea  is  connected — 2.  earlier  nameless  Homeric  goddesses.  In 
the  idea  of  time,  which  occurs  frequently  this  way  beauty  is  also  again  received  as  the 
in  Homer  [hora,  among  the  Romans,  sig-  quality  of  the  Hone,  so  that  the  god- 
nified  hour) ;  and  from  this — 3.  the  year.  Jesses  of  beauty  are  looked  upon  as  god- 
It  is  not  with  him,  however,  the  eipres-  desses  of  law  and  order.  That  all  these 
son  for  any  particular  season :  when  be  ideas  were  often  confounded  together, 
wished  to  designate  these,  he  added  the  and  thus  rendered  the  mythology  of 
term  tpring,  trailer,  &c  We  then  find,  in  the  Horse  very  complicated,  appears  from 
a  narrower  sense — 4.  hora,  the  season  of  the  double  list  of  them  in  Hyginus,  who 

r'ng  or  summer;  and,  because  this  is  twice  names  11  Hours.    All  these  names 

most  beautiful  season — 5.  the  time  of  are  significant,  and,  in  the  first  catalogue, 

the  bloom  of  man,  of  youth,  beauty.   Why  we  find  merely  the  daughters  of  Themis 

the  Hours  and  Graces  should  be  consid-  as  seasons  and  authors  of  civil  prosperity ; 

ered  as  goddesses  of  the  seasons  is  not  hut,  in  the  second,  they  appear  in  a  nar- 

difficult  to  be  understood,  when  we  re-  rower  signification,  as  divisions  of  the  day 

member  that  the  Graces  (according  to  the  and  of  life.     According  to  the  usual  ac- 

etymology  of  the   name,  CharUes)  were  counts,  however,  there  are  three   Horn, 

the  givers  of  joy.     We  here  speak  not  of  who,  in  the  words  of  Hesiod,  bring  to 

the  later  Graces,  but  of  the  early  Attic —  perfection  all  the  undertakings  of  men. 

Hegemone,  the  governess  of  the  year,  and  Statuary,  in  the  earliest  times,  represents 

'  — -  -'■■             '"■' With  thr-  -■'■■■         "               ,          .,     .. 


Auxo,  the  giver  of  increase.     With  these    only  two ;  for  example,  on  the  throne  at 
two,  the  Attic  Hours  were  often  con-     Araycke.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were 


founded,  and  they  were  afterwards  distin-  three  on  the  throne  of  the  Olympian 
1  by  making  the  Hours  bring  in  the  Jupiter.  On  a  candelabrum  in  the  villa 
i,  and  representing  the  Graces  as    Albeni,  the;  are  re 


rendering  them  agreeable.    Thus  far,  the  of  dancers,  with  their  robes  gathered  up 

difficulty  of  explaining  this  fable  is  not  by  a  loop  fixed  on  the  side.    The  first 

very  great;  but  it  increases,  when  we  con-  figure  bears  in  her  hand  a  fruit-dish,  and 

aider  the  later  representation  of  the  Hours  near  her  fie  fruits,  a  symbol  of  autumn; 

in  Hesiod.    According  to  this  poet,  there  the  other  two  hold  nothing  in  their  hands, 

are  three  Hone,  daughters  of  Themis,  but  at  the  feet  of  one  burns,  upon  an  ele- 

whoeo  names  are  Dike  (Justice),  Euno-  vaied  stone,  a  fire,  the  emblem  of  winter, 

mia  (Order)  and  Eirene  (Peace).     It  is  and  at  the  side  of  the  third  is  placed  a 

obvious  that  these  hare  nothing  in  com-  flower,  the  emblem  of  spring.     Their 
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heads  are  crowned  with  garlands  of  lea  res.  divided  at  the  summit  into  four  spreading 

On  a  candelabrum  in  the  P'arnese  palace,  segments.  It  belongs  to  the  letnmdria  mo- 

there  are  four  figures ;  those  on  asarcoph-  iwgynia  of  LinmeUB.    All  the  species  of 

agus  in  the  villa  Alhani  are  remarkably  houstoma  are  exclusively  confined  to  North 

beautifUl  and  expressive.  America. 

Hocais;  virgins  who,  in  Mohammed's  HoDTHAim,  Cornelius,  founder  of  the 
paradise,  are  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  Dutch  East  India  trade,  was  born  at  Gou- 
blesr.  According  to  the  description  of  the  da,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Koran,  they  surpass,  in  their  dazzling  Being  obliged  to  spend  some  time  in  Lis- 
beauty,  both  pearls  and  rubies;  they  are  bon,  he  made  inquiries,  from  curiosity, 
subject  to  no  impurity,  and  reserve  the  concerning  the  trade  with  the  Indies, 
languishing  glances  of  their  dark  black  which  then  exclusively  enriched  Portugal, 
eyes  for  individual  admirers.  They  dwell  and  concerning  the  routes  followed  by  the 
in  green  gardens,  beautiful  beyond  descrip-  Portuguese.  He  soon  became  sensible 
lion,  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  bowers  of  the  great  advantages  which  his  country- 
lying  upon  green  cushions,  and  the  most  men  might  derive  from  this  commerce; 
beautiful  tapestry^ndflounshinginperpet-  but  all  such  inquiries  being  strictly  forbid- 
uel  youth.  Mohammed  bas  omitted  noth-  den  to  foreigners,  Houtmann  was  suspect- 
ing to  render  his  paradise  delightful  to  the  ed,  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  a  large 
voluptuous  inhabitants  of  the  East.  Rut  fine.  Being  unable  to  pay  this,  he  offered 
he  bad  a  pattern  in  the  religion  of  the  to  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  reveal 
Parsees,  in  whose  paradise,  celled  Behiikt  every  thing  relating  to  the  India  trade,  if 
and  Menem,  the  black-eyed  nymphs,  Hunt-  they  would  free  biro  from  his  contine- 
nt bitfiithi,  are  endowed  with  no  unsub-  mem.  They  accordingly  ransomed  him, 
manual  loveliness.  A  paradise  for  women  and,  in  1594,  he  returned  to  his  native 
is  also  provided,  abounding  in  pleasures  country,  and  performed  his  promise.  The 
of  every  kind.  A  further  hope  is  held  out  merchants  then  formed  a  company,  which 
to  affectionate  wives,  for  it  is  left  optional  they  called  the  company  of  remote  parts, 
with  their  husbands  to  take  back  their  fittcdoutfburvessels,andmadeHoutmann 
wives  in  the  place  of  the  Hourie.  supercargo.  The  flotilla  set  sail  April  2, 
House.  (See  DoaucS,  Appendix  to  1595,  and  arrived  before  Bantam,  Java, 
vol.  4.)  June  23,  1596.  They  were  kindly  receiv- 
Hocsi-BaEAiiso.  (See  Hvrglary.)  ed,  but  the  Portuguese  soon  involved  them 
House  Burning.  (See  Anon.)  in  difficulties  with  the  natives.  They  made 
Household  Troops.    (See  Guards.)  many  attempts  upon  the  Indian  islands, 


Hodseleee  {stmpti  vivum  tectonan) ;  a  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  return,  their 

succulent  plant,  having  the  leaves,  which  forces  being  diminished  to  less  than  one 

are  all  radical,  disposed  somewhat  in  the  third  of  their  original  number.    They  ar- 

form  of  a  double  rose.     The  stem  rises  to  rived  again,  Aug.  14, 1597,  in  the  harbor 

the  height  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  bears  a  of  Amsterdam.    Although  this  expedition 

few  purplish  flowers,  which  have  13  or  15  had  brought  but  little  profit,  it  waa  immedi- 

petata  and  as  many  ovaries.     It  is  a  native  stely  determined  to  fit  out  another.     After 

of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the  example  of  Amsterdam,  similar  com- 


rocks,  on  old  walls  and  the  roots  of  cot-  ponies  were  formed  in  other  ports  of  the 
tages.  The  other  specks  of  tempervitnuit,  United  Provinces,  and,  finally,  alt  united 
nearly  30  in  number,  are  all  natives  of    into  an  East  India  company,  which  de- 


Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  countries  atroyed  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  and 

about  the  Mediterranean.  drove  them  out  of  the  East  Indies,  and 

Houstoku  {carvlta);  the  delicate  cru-  which  continued  to  monopolize  the  trade 

cifbnn  flowers  of  this,  one  of  our  earliest  fill  the  end  of  the  18th  century.    Hout- 


spring  plants,  are  familiar  to  almost  ev-  mann  went  again,  in  1598,  to  the  East 
ery  observer;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  Indies,  as  commander  of  the  second  expo- 
seem,  it  has  no  where,  to  our  knowledge,    dition,  and  was  this  time  more  successful 


received  a  common  name.      It  usually  After  be  had  visited  Madagascar,  the  Mal- 

growa  in  patches,  which  are  conspicuous  dives  and  Cochin-Chins,  he  landed  at  Su- 

even  at  a  distance,  though   the  flowers  matro,  where  he  was  at  first  kindly  receiv- 

individually  are  inconsiderable    in   size,  ed  by  the  king,  but  was  afterwards  thrown 

11m  stems  are  slender  and  dichotomous.  into  prison.    The  ships,  which  were  al- 

about  four  inches  high,  and  bear  small  ready  laden,  returned  home,  and  it  was 

opposite  leaves.     The   flowers  are   light  believed  that  Houtmann  was  dead.     But, 

blue,  or  sometimes  white.    The  tube  of  Dec  31, 1600,  he  came  with  three  sailors 

the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  is  on  board  a  Dutch  ship,  lying  off  Acheen, 


he  was  employed  against  the  Catholir.  in- 
aurgeote  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  in 
1542,  against  the  Scots.     In  1544,  be  went 
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and  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  en-  knight  of  the  (Tartar  toon  after  lite  acces- 

cape,  as  be  hoped  to  receive  his  freedom,  son  of  Henry  VIII,  nod  be  obtained  early 

end  to  conclude  with  the  king  a  treaty  distinction  by  nil  talents,  both  as  a  naval 

which  would    be    advantageous    to    tua  and  military   commander.     In    1513,  be 

country  men.    The  king  was  really  favor-  became  high-admiral  of  England.     The 

ably  disposed  towards  him,  but  yielded  to  same  year,  he  commanded,  with  his  rather, 

the  influence  of  the  Portuguese,  and  sent  at  the  bottle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James 

Houtmann  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  IV,  king  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  and 

where  he  afterwards  died.     Many  inter-  slain.    For  their  aervicea  on  this  occasion, 

eating  accounts  appeared  of  these  first  voy  •  the  lather  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 

ages  of  the  Dutch,  but  they   published  the  son  earl  of  Surrey.     The  latter  was 

nothing  officially  concerning  their  later  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  in  1531, 
where  he  suppressed  a  dangerous  insur- 

.  _  .  ,  rection  under  O'Neal.    His  father  dying 

November,   1778,  in  the  Lower  Luaace.  in  1534,  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 

While  a  boy,  he  displayed  poetical  talents.  He  was  afterwards  a  leading  member  of 

He  studied  in  Halle,  and  afterwards  de-  the  kind's  council,  and  wan  considered  as  the 

voted  himself  to  the  public  service,  and  bead  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  though 

became  eventually  syndic  of  the  margra-  heactedwithaomucbprudenceaBtoreraia 

viate  of  Lower  Luaace.    He  is  the  author  the  favor  of  his  capricious  sovereign  till 

of  many  novels,  tales  and  poems,  which  near  the  ekes  of  his  long  reign.    In  1536, 

are  much  esteemed  as  books  for  children.  """  '  ■..,..,... 

He  is  also  the  author  of  several  dramas, 

which  are  still  performed.  1542,  against  tl 

Hovfdi:*,  Roger  de ;  an  English  hietori-  to  France  with  the  king,  in  a  nosoie  ex- 

an,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  peditioii,  and  commanded  at  the  siege  of 

II.    He  was  born  at  York,  and,  entering  MontreuiL     All  his  services  could  not 

the  church,  was  for  some  time  professor  secure  him  from  the  suspicious  jealousy 

of  theology  at  Oxford.     He  was  also  n  of  Henry,  who,  on  slight  grounds,  had 

lawyer,  ana  he  is  said  to  hove  served  the  condemned  him  to  suffer  the  death  of  a 

king  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and  in  traitor  on  the  39tb  of  January,  1547.    The 

other  confidential  offices.    Alter  the  death  king's  death  the  preceding  night  procured 

of  Henry,  he  applied  himself  to  the  com-  him  a  respite;   but  he  was  detai 

pilation  of   English    history,  and  wrote  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  n 

Annals  in  Latin,  commencing  at  731,  the  Edward  VI.    He  was  released  anc 

period  at  which  Beds  finished,  and  bring-  stated  in  his  rank  and  property  on  the 

mgdown  affiurstothe  third  year  of  John,  accession  of  queen  Mary;  and  he  sat,  as 

1301.    His  Style  is  defective,  but   be  is  high-steward,  on  the  trial  of  the  duke  of 

highly  esteemed  fbr  his  diligence  and  fidel-  Northumberland.      He  died  in    August, 

ity,  and,  according  to  Leland,  surpasses  ell  1554. 

the  writers  of  his  class  who  preceded  How&an,  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  eldest 
him.  Vossius  asserts  that  he  is  author  of  son  of  the  preceding,  an  accomplished 
a  history  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and  nobleman,  and  the  best  Rngliali  poet  of 
of  a  afe  of  Thomas-a-Becker.  Such  was  bis  age.  His  birth  is  dated  by  some 
his  authority,  that  Edward  I  caused  a  writers  in  1515,  and  by  others  in  1530. 
diligent  search  to  be  made  in  all  the  libra-  He  was  placed  at  cardinal.  Wokey's  mi- 
nes for  copies  of  Hoveden's  Annals,  m  toga  at  Oxford,  now  Christ-church,  where 
order  to  ascertain  the  homage  due  from  he  studied  polite  literature  with  great  auc- 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Thai  work  was  cess.  He  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe ; 
published  in  sir  Henry  Savile's  Collection  and,  in  Florence,  he  signalized  bis  oour- 
ofaoewntEnglJ*HistorianB(15fW--ie01,  ago  and  romantic  spirit,  by  publishing,  hi 
rbho).  the  style  of  a  knight-errant,  a  challenge  to 

How  ajj>,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk;  an  all  comers— Christians,  Jews,  Saracens, 

eminent   statesman  and  warrior   in  the  Turks  or  cannibala-Hn  defence  of  the 

reign  of  Henry  VHI.     He  was  bom  about  surpassing  beauty  of  his  mistress,  the  fair 

1473,  and  was  grandson  of  the  first  duke  Ueraldine ;  and  lie  was  victorious  in  the 

of  the  Howard  family,  who  lost  his  life  at  tournament  instituted  by  the  grand-duke 

the  battle  of  Bosworth,  fighting  for  Rich-  on   the  occasion.      In   1540,  he    drsan- 

ard  III.      His  rather,  who  was  also  in  Brushed  himself  at  a   tournament  held 

arms  on  that  occasion,  was  restored  by  before  the  court  at  Westminster;  and,  not 

Henry  VII  »o  his  tide  and  estates,  which  long  after,  he  was  honored  with  the  order 

he  had  forfeited.    The  son  was  mode  a  of  the  garter.    In  1543,  he  served  under 
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bis  father  as  lieutenant  general  of  the  and  those  of  sir  Thorns*  Wyatt,  were 
army  sent  against  Scotland ;  and,  in  1544,  published,  with  notes  and  memoirs,  by 
he  accompanied  the  troops  with  which  doctor  Nott  (2  vols.,  4to.,  18161 
the  king  invaded  France,  and  was  field-  Howard,  Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham ; 
marshal  of  the  army  before  Boulogne,  a  distinguished  naval  commander  in  the 
On  the  surrender  of  that  place  in  1546,  he  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the 
was  made  captain-general  and  command-  son  of  William  lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
er  of  the  garrison  led  for  its  defence ;  but  ham,  and  grandson  of  the  second  duke  of 
the  same  year,  being  defeated  by  the  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in  1536,  and, 
French  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a  con-  while  a  youth,  served  in  several  expedi- 
voy,  be  was  superseded  in  his  command  tions  under  bis  father,  who  was  lord  high 
by  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford.  On  his  admiral.  In  1559,  he  went  on  an  embaaey 
return  to  England,  conscious  of  his  for-  to  France,  and  he  subsequently  acted  as 
mer  services,  and  smarting  under  what  he  general  of  the  horse,  in  the  army  sent 
conceived  to  be  unmerited  disgrace,  he  against  the  rebel  earls  of  Northumberland 
dropped  some  reflections  on  the  king  and  and  Westmoreland.  In  1573,  he  succeed- 
council,  which,  being  reported  to  his  mnj-  ed  to  his  father's  title,  and  to  the  office  of 
eery  by  the  earl's  enemies,  proved  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  was  made  a  knight 
cause  of  his  ruin.  He  had  quartered  in  of  the  garter.  But  the  principal  occasion 
his  escutcheon  tbe  royal  arms  of  Edward  on  which  this  nobleman  signalized  hira- 
the  Coufemor,  to  which  be  had  an  hered-  eel£  was  in  the  defeat  of  the  famous  Span- 
itnry  right,  and  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  isli  armada,  in  1588,  when  he  was  com- 
the  band  of  the  princess  Mary.  On  these  mander-in-chief  of  the  English  fleet.  In 
and  other  charges  of  a  more  frivolous  1596,  he  had  the  command  of  the  naval 
nature,  he  was,  together  with  his  father,  force  sent  against  Cadiz,  while  the  earl  of 
committed  to  tbe  Tower,  in  December,  Essex  led  the  military  branch  of  the  expe- 
1546,  and,  January  13,  was  tried  at  Guild-  dition.  Thetbllowiog  year,  lie  wmh  created 
ball,  before  a  common  jury,  by  whom  he  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  also  made  chief 
was  obsequiously  found  guilty  of  high  justice  in  eyre,  south  of  the  Trent  His 
it  withstanding  he  made  an  elo-  latest  public  service  of  importance  i 
'  '  "  "'  'ays  after,  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  suppression  o 
law,  by  the  ill-concerted  rebellion  of  the  unforUi 
decapitation,  on  Tower  Hill.  Doctor  nate  earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  took  into 
Hejbn,  in  his  Church  History,  says,  "He  custody.  James  I  continued  him  in  his 
was  beheld,  in  general,  by  the  English,  as  employments,  and  availed  himself  of  bis 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  nation,  highly  services  in  an  embassy  to  Spain,  and  on 
esteemed  for  bis  chivalry,  his  affability,  other  occasions.  He  died  in  1624. 
his  learning,  and  whatsoever  other  graces  Howabb,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an 
might  either  make  him  amiable  in  the  English  nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  pat- 
eyes  of  tbe  people,  or  formidable  in  the  ron  of  the  fine  arts,  was  earl -marshal  in 
sight  of  a  jealous,  impotent  and  wayward  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
ponce."  Lord  Orfbrd,  in  speaking  of  him,  and  was  employed  in  several  foreign  era- 
observes,  "  We  now  emerge  front  the  bossies  by  that  prince  and  his  father.  In 
twilight  of  learning  to  an  almost  classic  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  lie 
author,  that  ornament  of  a  boisterous,  but  sent  agents  into  Greece  and  Italy  to  col- 
not  unpolished  court,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lect  for  him,  at  a  \ast  expense,  whatever 
celebrated  by  Drayton,  Dry  den,  Fenlon,  was  curious  and  valuable  of  the  works  of 
Pope,  illustrated  by  his  own  muse,  and  ancient  artists,  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
lamented  for  his  unhappy  death ;  a  man,  Don.  His  museum  of  antiquities  was 
as  sir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  no  less  vsluuit  divided  at  his  death.  Henry,  sixth  duke 
than  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes."  of  Norfolk,  about  the  yesr  1668,  presented 
His  works  consist  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  to  the  university  of  Oxford  a  consider- 


(in  a  collection  published  in  London,  in  able  part,  including  the  celebrated  Parian 
1557,  of  which  there  were  several  reprints  Chronicle,  which,  with  the  other  ancient 
i   the   16th   century) ;    the  second  and    inscribed  stones  accompanying  it,  have 


fourth  books  of  Virgil's  jEneis,  translated  been  termed  the  Jirwuidvm  marbUa.  (q.  v.) 

into  blank  verse  (London,  1557,  12mo.) ;  Lord  Arundel  died  at  Padua,  in  VAU. 

a  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of  Ho  ward,  Frederic,  earl  of  Carlisle,  waa 

the  Psalms ;   Snores  on  the  Citizens  of  tbe  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  fourth  earl, 

London;   a  translation  from  Boccaccio;  by  hta  second  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of 

and  some  smaller  pieces.      The    entire  William  fourth   lord   Byron.       He    was 

works  of  Henry  Howard;  earl  of  Surrey,  born  Hay  38, 1748,  and  succeeded  to  the 
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family  titles  and  estate*  Sept.  3, 1758.     At  wh  t  member.     In  1773,  be  served  b  tb« 

the  expiration  of  bis  minority,  be  took  bis  office  of  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Bedford. 

•eat  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  and  was  after-  In  applying  to  the  necessary  duties  of  this 

wards  selected  at  one  of  the  commission-  station,   the  subject  of  prison   discipline 

era  despatched,  in  J  778,  to  America,  with  came  under  his  notice ;  and,  finding  that 

a  view  of  healing-  the  breach  between  the  many  abuses  existed  in  the  management 

mother  country  and  the   colonies.       In  of  gaols,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  time  to 

1780,  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Inland,  the  investigation  of  the  means  of  correct- 

which  office  be  retained  for  a  period  of  ing  thorn.     With  this  view  be  visited  moat 

two  years,  when  the  sudden  dissolution  of  of  the  English  county  gaols  and  houses 

the   Rockingham  administration   recalled  of  correction,  and  in  March,  1774,  be  laid 

him  to   h)»  native  country.     From  this  the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  house 

period,  lord  Carlisle  continued  in  oppust.  of  commons,  for  which  be  received  a  vote 

tton  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  of  thanks.     In  1775  and  1776,  he  visited 

revolution,  when  be  ranged  himself  on  the  many  of  the  continental  prisons,  as  well  as 

aide  of  the  ministers.  Id  1773,  be  published  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  the 

a  quarto  volume,  containing  miscellaneous  substance  of  bis  investigations  appeared 

pieces,  anginal  and  translated.     In  1801  in  a  work  he  published  m  1777,  entitled 

appeared  a  complete  edition  of  the  Trage-  the  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  a    ' 

dies  and  Poems  of  Frederic  earl  of  Car-  Wales,    ' '  "    " 
lisle,  K.G.,  &^.     Theenrtt*"    " 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine 

made  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  at  nent,  and  extended   his  tour  into  Italy, 

his  seat,  Castle  Howard,  where  he  died,  in  After  his  return  from  this  journey,   be 

his  78th  year,  Sept  4, 1895.  tnadeafteshsuiTeyoftheprisonsthroticb- 

Howinn,  John,  the  celebrated  philan-  out  the  British  empire,  to  which  be  added 

it ;  born  in  1736.     His  father  dying  an  examination  of  the  public  hospitals; 


-as  young,  he  was  bound  ap-    and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  c 
i  wholesale  gi ■--■.__..  -   >  -    ->  •-  . 


prentice  to  a  wholesale  grocer  in  the  me-  municated  to  the  public  in  an  Appendix 
tropobs;  but  on  the  approach  of  his  ma-  to  the  former  work,  published  in  1780  (4tc). 
jonty,  he  purchased  the  remaining  term  In  1781  and  1783,  he  made  a  tour  through 
of  his  indentures,  and  indulged  his  taste  the  northern  pans  of  Europe,  including 
by  making  a  tout  in  France  and  Italy.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Poland. 
Returning  home  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  he  In  1783,  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal; 
took  lodgings  at  Stoke  Newington ;  sod,  and,  baring  again  surveyed  the  prisons  of 
on  his  recovery,  he  married  his  landlady,  bis  own  country,  he  printed,  in  1784,  a 
an  elderly  widow,  out  of  gratitude  for  ber  second  Appendix,  comprising  the  addi- 
care  in  nursing  him.  She  died  in  1756,  tional  information  be  bad  obtained',  and  at 
about  three  yean  after  die  marriage,  and  the  same  time  was  published  a  complete 
Mr.  Howard  commenced  a  voyage  to  edition  of  his  State  of  the  Prisons,  with  all 
Usbon,  to  view  the  effects  of  the  recent  tbe  supplementary  matter.  A  new  sub- 
earthquake.  The  vessel  in  which  he  em-  ject  now  engaged  his  attention,  namely, 
barked  being  captured,  he  was  consigned  the  management  of  lazarettos,  and  the 
to  a  French  prison.  The  hardships  he  means  of  preventing  die  communication 
suffered  and  witnessed  previously  to  his  of  the  plague  and  other  contagious  din- 
release  first  roused  hie  attention  to  the  eases.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  infbr- 
subject  of  his  future  researches.  When  mation,  be  went  to  Smyrna,  where  be 
be  reached  England,  be  was  induced  to  knew  that  the  plague  prevailed,  for  tbe 
lay  before  tbe  commissioners  of  the  sick  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Venice,  with  a 
and  hurt  office  tbe  information  be  had  foul  bill  of  health,  that  he  might  be  sub  - 
gained,  and  bis  communication  was  well  iected  to  all  the  regulations  of  quarantine 
received.  At  Cardington,  where  he  then  m  the  lazaretto,  and  thus  become  experiW 
resided,  he  indulged  the  benevolence  of  mentally  acquainted  with  them.  On  bin 
bis  disposition. in  building  cottages  for  the  return  home,  through  Vienna,  he  was  in- 
peassntry,  establishing  schools  for  gram-  troduced  to  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  whose 
i tous  instruction,  and  other  plana  for  tbe  curiosity  wss  excited  by  the  fame  of  How- 
encottmgement  of  industry  among  the  aid's  philanthropic  investigations.  In 
lower  orders.  Horticulture  at  this  time  1789,  he  published  an  Account  of  the 
was  his  principal  amusement ;  and  be  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  vtri- 
also  mado  some  experimental  researches  ous  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague,  together 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  communicated  with  farther  Observations  on  some  Foreign 
them  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  be  Prisons    and    Hospitals,   with    additional 
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Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  those  of  room  to  merit  by  such  acta  of  benevolent*! 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (4to.).     At  the  hereafter.-" 

end  of  this  work,  he  announced  an  inten-  Howard,  John  Eager,  colonel,  an  offi- 
Don  of  revisiting  Russia  and  European  cer  in  the  American  revolution,  was  bom 
Turkey,  and  extending  his  travels  into  June  4,  1752,  in  Maryland,  of  a  reepecta- 
Aaia.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  set  hie  family.  When  the  colonies  began 
off  from  London  in  the  summer  of  1789,  their  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  he 
and  proceeded  through  Germany  to  Pe-  was  appointed  a  captain  ;  and,  in  Decem- 
tersburg  and  Moscow.  The  greatest  ber  of  the  same  year  (1776),  he  was  pro- 
respect  was  every  where  paid  to  nis  ex-  moted  to  a  majority  in  one  of  the  seven 
shed  merit,  and  he  seemed  to  be  regarded  regiments  organized  in  bis  native  state, 
as  the  general  censor  of  the  discipline  and  June  1, 1779,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
mauagement  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  colonel ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  tlnbkick's 
which  were  thrown  open  for  his  inspee-  hill,  be  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
tion  as  a  friendly- monitor  and  public  bene-  second  regiment,  in  consequence  of  the 
factor.  He  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  death  of  heutenant-colone]  Ford.  Colo- 
the  town  of  Cherson,  a  Russian  settlement  nel  Howard  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
on  the  Black  sea.  A  malignant  fever  pre-  and  conspicuous  coadjutors  of  general 
vailed  these,  and,  having  been  prompted  Greene  in  the  south.  At  the  battle  of  the 
by  humanity  to  visit  a  patient  laboring  Cowpens,  he  especially  distinguished  him- 
under  the  contagious  disease,  he  received  self,  and  may  be  said  to  have  turned  the 
the  infection,  and  died  in  consequence,  fortune  of  the  day,  by  a  charge  with  fixed 
Jan.  SO,  1790.  He  was  interred  in  the  bayonets,  which  he  headed, — a  mode  of 
vicinity  of  Cherson,  and  every  respect  fighting  then  used  for  the  first  time  during 
waa  shown  to  his  memory  by  the  Russian  the  war,  and  for  which  the  Maryland  line 
authorities.  A  cenotaph  is  erected  in  St.  became  remarkable.  At  one  period  in 
Paul's  cathedral,  exhibiting  his  statue  in  a  this  battle,  colonel  Howard  is  said  to  have 
Roman  garb,  executed  by  Bacon.  The  had  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seven 
culogium  pronounced  on  Howard,  by  British  officers,  who  had  surrendered  to 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  speech.at  Bristol,  him  personally.  For  his  gallant  conduct 
previously  to  the  election,  in  1780,  must  in  tins  action,  colonel  Howard  received 
not  be  omitted :  "  I  cannot,"  said  the  ore-  the  thanks  of  congress  and  a  silver  medal, 
tor,  "name  this  gentleman  without  re-  In  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  the  Maryland  line 
marking  that  his  labors  and  writings  have  were  ordered  by  Greene  to  attempt,  by 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  repeated  charges,  to  drive  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe,  from  their  position.  In  this  service  they 
not  to  survey  the  eumptuousness  of  pal-  were  so  cut  up,  that,  of  the  whole  corps, 
aces,  or  the  standiness  of  temples ;  not  to  colonel  Howard  was  left  with  only  one 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  re-  commissioned  officer,  and  30  men.  With 
mains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  this  gallant  little  band,  he  was  advancing 
scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  again  to  the  charge,  when  he  received  a 
collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts  ; —  severe  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons;  he  never  recovered  entirely.  He  was, 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals;  however,  continued  in  his  command  till 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain;  tile  army  was  disbanded,  wben  he  retired 
to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  mis-  to  his  large  patrimonial  estate,  near  the 
cry,  depression  and  contempt ;  to  remem-  city  of  Baltimore.  He  was  also  present 
ber  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglect-  at  the  battles  of  Germantown,  White 
ed,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  Plains,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  Hob- 
and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  kick's  bill.  In  November,  1786.  he  was 
countries.  His  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  chosen  governor  of  Maryland,  which  post 
as  full  of  genius  os  it  is  of  humanity.  It  he  filled  for  three  years.  In  1796,  he  waa 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery;  a  circumnavi-  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and 
cation  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  continued  a  member  of  that  body  until 
Eis  labor  is  felt,  more  or  teas,  in  every  March,  1803.  In  1798,  when  Washing- 
country;  I  bope  he  will  anticipate  his  ton  was  appointed  to  command  the  Aroer- 
final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  ican  army,  in  the  expectation  of  a  war 
realized  in  bis  own.  He  will  receive,  not  with  France,  colonel  Howard  was  selected 
by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those  by  him  for  the  poet  of  brigadier-general, 
who  visit  the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so  The  declaration  of  the  late  war  with 
forestalled  and  monopolized  this  brsnch  Great  Britain  found  colonel  Howard  in 
of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  complete  retirement  from  the  political 
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world.  But  when  the  soil  was  invaded,  footed  inspiteof  tbe  combined  fleets  of  th« 
he  was  among  the  foremost  to  repel  the  enemy.  In  1783,  be  accepted  the  post  of 
aggression.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which,  with  a 
in  the  other  cities  along  the  coast,  it  was  partial  intermission,  he  continued  to  bold 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  committee  until  1798,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
of  vigilance  and  safety,  to  whom  was  the  war  with  Prance,  he  took  the.  corn- 
intrusted,  by  universal  content,  such  maud  of  the  English  fleet,  and,  bringing 
powers  as  became  necessary  in  time  of  the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  1st  of  June, 
danger,  and  which  exceeded  the  limits  of  1794,  he  obtained  over  them  a  decisive 
the  usual  authorities.  Of  ibid  committee  victory.  The  rank  of  general  of  ma- 
colonel  Howard  was  a  member.  After  lines,  and  the  vacant  garter,  both  confor- 
ihe  capture  of  Washington,  when  the  ene-  red  on  this  successful  commander  in  tne 
my  were  advancing  on  Baltimore,  it  was  course  of  the  next  year,  were  the  consum- 
i  in  this  body,  that  it  would  be  maiion  of  his  honors.  •  In  1797,  lord  Howe 


best  to  capitulate,  to  save  the  city  from  de-  exerted  himself  with  great  success  to  quell 
Btruction.  Indignant  at  the  proposition,  the  mutiny  among  die  seamen  at  Ports- 
colonel  Howard  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  I  mouth.  His  death  took  place  Aug.  &, 
have,  I  believe,  as  much  property  in  the  1799. 

city  as  any  one  of  the  committee,  and  I  Howe,  sir  William,  brother  of  tbe  pre- 
have  four  sons  in  the  field ;  but  I  will  ceding,  succeeded  general  Gage  in  tbe 
sooner  see  my  property  in' ashes,  and  my  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
sons  in  their  graves,  than  consent  to  listen  America,  having  landed  at  Boston  with 
to  any  proposal  of  capitulation."  After  generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  in  May, 
the  war,  he  retired  again  to  his  estate,  1775.  General  Howe  commanded  at  ih« 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  attack  on  Bunker  hill,  was  besieged  in 
death,  in  October,  1827.  In  private  life,  Boston  during  the  next  winter,  evacuated 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  amenity  of  that  town  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  re- 
ikis manners,  the  soundness  of  his  jiidg-  tired  to  Halifax.  In  June,  1776,  he  fer- 
ment, his  hospitality,  and  his  extensive  rived  at  Btaten  Island,  where  he  was 
and  usetbl  knowledge.  As  a  soldier  and  joined  by  Jiis  brother,  lord  Howe.  Hero 
patriot,  he  deserved,  said  general  Greene,  the  brothers  informed  congress  that  they 
"  a  statue  of  gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  had  received  full  powers  to  grant  pardon 
Grecian  heroes."  to  all  the  rebels  who  should  return  to  their 
Howe,  Richard,  earl,  a  celebrated  Eng-  obedience  ;  but  the  cotnmisaionera  ap- 
lish  admiral,  was  the  third  son  of  Emnn-  pointed  by  that  body  considered  both  tbe 
uel,  second  viscount  Howe,  and  was  bom  form  and  substance  of  tbe  propositions 
in  1735,  After  having  received  the  nidi-  too  objectionable  to  deserve  attention, 
ments  of  a  liberal  education  at  Eton,  his  August  37,  general  Howe  defeated  tbe 
strong  predilection  for  the  sea  induced  bis  Americans  on  Long  Island,  and,  Septem- 
fatber  to  place  him,  at  the  age  of  14,  in  her  15,  took  possession  of  New  York, 
quality  of  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  After  the  campaign  in  the  Jerseys,  he  set 
Severn,  in  which  ship  he  sailed  with  An-  sail  from  New  York,  and  entered  Cbesa- 
son  for  the  Pacific,  and  continued  going  peake  bay,  August  24.  September  93, 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  the  ser-  having  previously  secured  the  command 
vice  under  that  admiral,  till  1745,  when,  of  the  Schuylkill,  he  crossed  it  with  his 
though  only  20  years  of  age,  he  obtained  army,  advanced  to  Germantown  on  the 
the  command  of  the  Baltimore  sloop  of  26th,  and,  on  the  27th,  lord  ContwaUni 
war.  After  having  distinguished  himself  entered  Philadelphia.  October  4,  general 
on  many  occasions,  be  sailed,  as  com-  Howe  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
maiider-m-chief;  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  cans  at  Germantown.  In  May,  1778,  be 
1770,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Clin- 
blue,  from  which  step  he  proceeded  to  ton.  He  died  in  1614. 
those  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  Howkl  the  Good,  or  Hywel  Dda,  a 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On  the  break-  Cambrian  prince,  famous  as  a  legislator  in 
ing  out-  of  the  war  with  France,  lord  tbe  10th  century,  in  926  went  to  Rome  to 
Howe  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America,  with  obtain  information  prepamtory  to  th«com- 
a  squadron  destined  to  act  against  D'Es-  Dilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  tbe  Welsh. 
taign,  who  commanded  tbe  French  force  On  tbe  return  of  Ho  we  I,  nkindof  national 
in  that  quarter,  and  on  bis  return  was  convention  was  assembled  of  the  heads 
'    in  1782,  to  an  English  earldom,  of  tribes,  and  learned  clergymen  and  lay- 


In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  sailed    men,  by  whose  cooperation  a  collection 
' "  "     "  "  '  "  is  prepared,  foundetT 


>  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  which  be  ef-    of  laws  was  prepared,  founded  on  tbe  laws 
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of  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  an  ancient  Brit-  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  taken  pos- 

ish  sovereign  ;  and  this  coda  was  cousti-  session  of  Navarre,  and  driven  out  king 

tutionally  established  throughout  the  ter-  Jean  d'Albret,  Huarte  may  have  been  the 

ritories  of  Walts.    Howel  went  again  to  sou  of  Spaniards  who  had  settled  there. 

Rome  in  930,  to  procure  the  farther  sane-  He  is  known  to  have  been  living  about 

tiou  of  learned  jurists  for  the  confirmation  1580,  and  to  have  been  dead  in  1590.    In 

of  his   laws,  which   were  long  held  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  he  soya,  that  no 

great  veneration  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  ought  to  write  before  the  age  of  31, 

Wales.    Theee  institutes  are  still  extant,  and  ever;  prudent  man  will  lay  down  his 

and  may  be  found  among  the  Leges  ffal-  pen  when  50  years  old.    He  was  a  phy- 

Uea  tedeiiastiea  rt  civile*,  Hoth  Bom  ft  siciaii  by  profession.     His  work  is  entitled 

alionan  Waiiiir.  Prmdpvm,  published  by  Examen   de   higenioi  para  lai  Citnciat, 

Wonon,  in  1730.    "The  laws  and  ordi-  &c,  or  an  examination  of  such  geniuses 

Dances  of  Howel  Dda,™  says  Dairies  Bar-  as  are  born  fit  for  acquiring  the  sciences, 

ringlon,   "are  the   most  regular  of  uiiy  "wherein,  by  marvellous  and  useful  se- 

extant,  and  have  been  wonderfully  pre-  crets,  drawn  from  true  philosophy,  both 

served,  considering   their  antiquity ;   but  natural  and  divine,  are  shown  the  gifts 

though  there  are  many  provisions  in  them  and  different  abilities  found  in  man,  and 

dictated  by  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  there  for  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every 

are  some  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  manner,  that 

without  a  smile,  and  others  which  should  whoever  snail  read  this  book  attentively 

not  be  passed  over  without  censure."  will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own 

Howitceb,;  apiece  of  ordnance  which  genius,  and  be  able  to  make  choice  of 

ranks  midway  between  the  cannon  and  that  science  in  which  he  will  make  the 

mortar.     It  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage,  greatest  improvement"     This  work  has 

»nd  throws  its  grenades  in  a  curve  ap-  been    translated  into    many   languages; 

preaching  a  horizontal  line  (at  the  highest  into  English  by  Carew  and  Bellamy,  un- 

16°).    The  arrangement  of  the  chamber,  der  the  title  of  the  Tryal  of  Wits ;  into 

and  the  extensive  range  of  the  piece,  re-  German  by  Leasing,  under  the  title  of 

semble  those  of  the  mortar.    The  length  Prilfung    der    Kfofe.      Respecting  the 

of  the    tube    amounts    to    five   seventh  many  paradoxes  of  the  author,  Leasing 

times  the  caliber.    The  howitzer  is  used  says,  A  good  horse  strikes  out  the  bright- 

to  throw  grenades  (q.  v.),  case-shot,  and  est  sparks  when  he  stumbles.    The  work 

sometimes  fire-balls.     Its  principal  object,  is  full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  continues 

however,  is  the  discharge  of  grenades,  to  he  in  great  esteem  with  the  Spaniards ; 

Troops  upon  an  open  plain,  who  are  se-  and  don  Vicente  de  loa  Rioa,  the  author 

cure  from  the   fire   of  cannon,  can  be  of  the  Vida  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  calls 

reached  and  injured  by  the  discharge  and  Huarte  nuestro  labia  Filoiafo.      Huarte 

bursting   of    grenades.       By    the    same  has  been  reproached  for  having  published, 

means  villages  and  towns  can  be  set  on  as  genuine,  a  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus, 

fire,  and  garrisons  dislodged  from   their  the  proconsul,  from  Jerusalem,  in  which  a 

works.    Howitzers  are  of  German  inven-  description  of  the  Savior's  person  is  given, 

tion,  and   bore,  originally,  the  name  of  Hub;   a  provincialism   for  nae*   of  a 

HauTetubL,  when  they  were  loaded  with  wheel.     Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary 

old  nails,  broken  glass,  itc.   From  thence  of  Americanisms,  quotes  Marshall's  Rural 

is  derived  the  French   obuaitr,  and  the  Economy   of    the    Midland    Counties— 

English  howitzer.  "  hvbt,  naves  of  wheels  f  and  doctor  Bige- 

H.  R.  R. ;   abbreviation  for    Hriligu  low,  in    his    Elements    of  Technology, 

R&msthtt  Retch  (holy  Roman   empire),  says,  in  a  note,  "This  word,  instead  of 

met  with  in  very  many  manuscripts,  di-  nave,  is  so  generally  used  in  this  country, 

ploinas  and  books  printed  during  the  ex-  that  it  would  be  a  useless  refinement  to 

istence  of  the  German  empire,  which,  as  avoid  it.     The  same  is  true  of  the  word 

is  well  known,  was,  in  theory,  the  con-  factory  for  mamtfadory,  and  also  of  many 

"   "  mechanical  terms."    Mr.  Pickering,  how- 


tinuatktn  of  the  old  Roman  empire.  mechanical  terms."  Mr.  Pickering,  how- 
Huarte,  Juanj  the  only  Spanish  phi-  ever,  thinks  hub  a  New-EngUndiem  on- 
loaophar  who  is  much  distinguished  be-  ly,  but  even  if  used  through  the  coun- 
yond  the  limits  of  Ins  own  country,  try,  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  in  writing 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  might  be  questioned.  If  we  admit  into 
from  the  title-page  of  his  works,  it  ap-  books  all  words  which  become  common 
pears  that  he  was  bom  at  San  Juan  del  in  conversation,  we  should  be  likely  to 
Pie  del  Puerto,  in  Navarre.  Some  hare  deviate  greatly  from  the  English  stand- 
therefore  called  him  a  Frenchman,  but,  as  oxd. 
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Hoara;  a  name  of  many  distinguished  Bonstatten.  His  assistant  BnBMMlMfipg 
authors,  including, — 1.  John  Janus  Huber,  become  one  of  the  magistrates  of  bis  dis- 
horn 1707,  in  Switzerland,  died  in  1778,  trict,  Huber  instructed  his  own  son  in 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Cassel. — 2.  VU  natural  science.  This  son  afterwards) 
rich  Huber,  born  at  Dockum,  in  Friesland,  mode  some  observations  on  ants,  which 
1636,  died  1694,  known  by  his  work  ft  have  been  printed  under  the  title  Estai 
Jure  Civiiati*  ( Leydeu,  1667,  4to.).  He  stir  PHisleirt  a  let  Means  da  Fanr+is  Jn- 
was  professor  of  law  at  Franeker.— 3.  His  digines  (Paris,  1806,  one  volume),  trans- 
soo,  Zacharias  Huber,  born  in  1669,  died  lated  into  English  (London,  1690). 
1731,  also  known  as  a  jurist. — 1.  Mary  Hcbxrt,  St.;  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Huber,  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  Catholic  church,  the  patron  of  huntsmen. 
1694,  at  Geneva,  and  died  175%  at  Lyons.  The  legend  says  that  be  waa  a  son  of 
She  was  a  deiatical  writer,  and  her  priuci-  Bertrand,  duke  of  Guienne,  at  the  court 
psl  work,  Jjettret  tvr  la  Religion de rtiomme  of  Pepin  d'lleristal,  and  a  keen  hunter; 
(1739  and  1754),  was  translated  into  Eng-  and  that  being  once  engaged  in  the  chase, 
hah  and  German. — 5.  John  James  Huber ;  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
bom  1668,  died  1748,  a  painter  whom  de  noes,  a  stag  appeared  to  him,  having  a 
FGssli,  in  his  History  of  Swiss  Painters,  shining  crucifix  between  its  antlers,  aud 
cslla  the  Swiss  Tmturetta. — 6.  Mickatl  be  beard  a  warning  voice.  He  was  con* 
Huber,  born  1727,  in  Bavaria,  died  1804,  rened,  entered  the  church,  and  became  a 
was  professor  of  the  French  language  in  zealous  disciple  of  bishop  Lambert, 
Leipsic,  and  translated  several  German  whom  lie  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Maa- 
wotks  into  French,  which  did  much  to-  tricbt  and  Liege.  He  worked  manyruir- 
wards  making  the  two  nations  better  ac-  acles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  737  or 
quainted  with  each  other. — 7.  Lotus  Ftr-  730.  His  body  was  placed  in  the  Bene- 
dtnatid  Huber,  born  at  Paris,  1764,  died  dictine  convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ar* 
1804,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  Sdnml-  demies,  which  received  the  name  SL  Hu~ 
liche  Werkt  sal  1803  were  published  at  beri's  of  Jirdennes.  It  is  celebrated  for 
Tubingen  (1807).  He  edited  several  St.  Hubert's  key,  given  him  by  St.  Peter, 
journals.— -8.  Theresa  Hubtr,  born  1764,  which  cures  the  hydrophobia,  Sec.  No- 
ne Gottingen,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  ve tuber  3  is  the  day  of  the  saint,  and  wasj 
philologist  Heyue,  was  married  to  Louis  formerly  celebrated  at  many  courts  by  a, 
Ferdinand  Huber.  '  She    is   s  popular  solemn  chase. 

German  author.    She  wrote  several  nov-  Hdbert,  Oanea  or  St.;  the  oldesjt 

eh,  during  her  husband's  life,  which  were  and  highest  order  of  Bavaria,  founded  in 

published  under  his  name.     She  also  ed-  1444 ;  often  re-formed, — the  last  dine  La 

ited,  for  some  tune,  the  well  known  Mar-  1808.     It  consists  of  one  class  of  13 

genbialt.  members,  who  must  be  natives,  and  of  an- 

Huhek,    Francis;    a    naturalist,    bom  cient  noble  families. 

1750,  at  Geneva.    Having  lost  his  way  in  Huberts  berg,  a  Saxon  hunting  sent 

a  winter  night,  he  was  so   blinded   with  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic,   formerly  very 

snow  and  pinched  with  cold  as  to  be  de-  splendid,  was    destroyed    in    the   seven 

prived  irrecoverably  of  his  sight,  which  years'  war,  and   is  now  used  as  a  corn 

waa.  previously    weak,    notw it lisutnding  magazine.     In  this  castle,  the  peace  of 

which  the  lady  whom  he  loved  gave  him  Hubertaberg,  which  put  an  end  to  the 

•  ■-■  — J    and  her  aid,  with  that  of  a  young  seven  years'  war,   was    signed    between 

'  " ~~ *  "  was  employed  Prussia,  Austria  and    Saxony,  February 

id  amanuensis,  15, 1763.  Peace  bad  been  concluded,  ax 
enabled  him  to  make  such  great  progress  in  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
bis  studies.  In  1796  appeared,  in  the  form  Spain  and  Portugal,  February  10,  1763. 
of  tetters,  Ins  JVauvelits  Observations  svr  The  peace  of  Hubertaberg  placed  die 
Us  Abeilla  (second  edition,  Paris,  1814 ;  Prussian  monarchy  among  the  first  pow- 
Engush,  London,  1806),  in  which  he  ex-  ere  in  Europe.  The  empress  queen  Mar- 
plains  the  manner  of  the  queen-bee's  im-  ria  Theresa  renounced  all  chums  to  the 
pregnation,  and  demonstrates  that  this  act  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  which  had 
takes  place  in  the  air  by  coition  with  the  been  ceded  to  Prussia  bv  the  nam  of 
drones.     In  his  Memoire  svr  Fbj/hiente  de  Bresbu  and  Berlin,  h 


— n  de  dffirenltt  Plantet,  was  king  of  Poland,  bis  electorate.    The 

herelates  the  observations  which  he  made  peace  of  Dresden  (1745)  was  confirmed, 

in  company  with  Sennebier.    Huber  was  and  the  German  empire  waa  expressly  in- 

also  intimately  connected   with  Charles  eluded  in  the  treaty  of  Hubertaberg. 
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HOiim,  John ;  a  German  scholar  on  shore  ;  upon  which  a  bod;  of  them 
who  rendered  important  services  in  geog-  entered  lite  cabin  at  night,  tied  his  anna 
raphy.  He  was  bom  in  1668,  in  Tyrgau,  behind  him,  and  put  him  in  his  own  ahal- 
taught  history  and  geography  at  the  uni-  lop,  at  the  weet  end  of  the  straits,  with  bia 
venty  of  Leipeic,  became  rector  of  a  son,  John  Hudson,  and  seven  of  the  most 
gymnasium  at  Hamburg,  and  died  1731.  infirm  of  the  crew.  They  were  then 
tub  Short  Questions  from  Ancient  and  turned  adrift^uid  were  never  more  heard  of 
Modern  Geography  went  through  36  edi-  A  small  part  of  the  crew,  after  enduring 
tiona  during  his  life,  and  waa  translated  incredible  hardships,  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
into  several  languages.  He  invented  the  in  September,  1611.  An  account  of  his 
plan  of  coloring  maps  methodically.  He  last  voyage  is  contained  in  the  4th  volume 
published  many  works,  among  others  Das  of  Purchas's  Pilgrimage.  His  voyage  in 
JRtaU  StaaU-,  Zcitimgi-  imd  Ctmveria-  the  service  of  the  Dutch  is  contained  in 
HontUxican.  His  son  revised,  continued  the  collections  published  by  that  nation, 
and  edited  anew  several  of  his  works,  for  Hudson's  Hit;  a  large  bay  of  North 
instance,  the  Miuhvm  gtographievm—ea  America,  situated  north  of  Canada,  reach- 
enumeration  of  the  beat  maps  (Hamb.  ing  in  its  whole  extent  from  Ion.  78°  to 
1746).  Ion.  95°  W., and  from  let  53°  to  Int.  68" 

Hanson,  Henry.  This  distinguished  N,  in  which  are  included  the  different 
English  naval  discoverer  sailed  from  Loo-  gulfs  and  bays,  such  as  James's  bay,  Wei- 
don  in  the  year  1607,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  come  sea,  flic,  which  are  no  otherwise  to 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north-east  be  distinguished  than  sa  being  narrower. 
passage  to  China  and  Japan,  with  a  crew  lb  superficial  area  is  about  21*1,000  square 
of  only  ten  men  and  a  boy  besides  miles;  its  length  from  north  to  south  be- 
himself,  and,  proceeding  beyond  the  80th  ing  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth  800.  It  is 
degree  of  latitude,  returned  to  England  navigable  only  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
in  September.  In  a  eecond  voyage,  the  being  completely  frozen  over  or  obstruct- 
next  year,  he  landed  at  Nova  Zembls,  but  ed  by  drift  ice  during  the  other  months, 
could  proceed   no  farther  eastward.     In  It  is  full  of  sand-hanks,  reefs  and  islands. 

1609,  be  undertook  a  third  voyage,  under  The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  the  cli- 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  East  India  mate  is  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole 
company.  Being  unsuccessful  in  his  at-  appearance  of  the  surrounding  country 
tempts  to  find  a  north-east  passage,  he  desolate  and  frightful.  The  bay  contains 
nailed  for  Davis's  straits,  but  struck  -the  few  fish,  though  the  beluga  or  white 
continent  of  America  in  44°  N.  lat,  end,  whale  is  taken.  Shell  fish  are  very  scarce, 
holding  a  southerly  course,  discovered  The  Hudson's  bay  company  have  several 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hudson,  which  settlements  and  forts,  especially  on  the 
ho  ascended  about  SO  leagues  in  a  west  coast,  where  their  agents  carry  on  a 
boat.     Hal  lost  voyage  was  undertaken  in  traffic  with  the  Indiana,  for  beaver-skins 

1610.  He  sailed,  April  17,  in  a  bark  named  and  other  valuable  furs. 

die  Discovery,  with   a  crew  of  33  men,  Hanson's  Stkut  lies  north  of  Lflbra- 

and  came  within  sight  of  Greenland,  June  dor,  and  connects  Hudson's  bay  with  the 

4-     Proceeding  westward  he  reached,  in  Atlantic  ocean. 

latitude  60°,  the  strait  bearing  his  name.  Hanson's   Bat   Cosmirr.    (See    JW 

Through  this  he  advanced  along  the  coast  Trade.) 

of  Labrador,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Hanson  or  North  Riven  ;  s  river  of 

of  AsM  flr&rama,  until  it  issued  into  the  New  York,  which  rises  in  S  mountainous 

vast  bay,  which  is  also  called  after  him.  country  west  of  rake  Champtain,  in  the 

He  resolved  to  winter  in  theme*  southern  counties  of  Essex  and  Montgomery,  about 

part  of  it,  and  the  crew  drew  up  the  ahip  lat.  44°  N.,  and   communicates   with  the 

in  a  small  creek,  and  endeavored  to  bus-  Atlantic,  below  New  York  city.     It  is 

lain  the  severity  of  that  dismal  climate,  in  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  Hudson, 

which  attempt  they  endured  extreme  pri-  and  For  sloops  to  Troy.    The  tide  flows  up 

various.     Hudson,  however,  titled  up  bis  ns  far  as  Troy.     It  is  remarkably  straight 

shallop  for  farther  discoveries  ;  but,  not  for  300  miles,  snd  is  one  of  the  finest  nv- 

being  able  to  estabush  any  communica-  ere  in  America,  and  is  a  channel  for  an 

□on  with  the  natives,  or  to  revictual  his  extensive  navigation,  particularly  between 

ahip,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  distributed  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  by 

his  little  remaining  bread  to  his  men,  and  means  of  stetunboats  and  sloops.    There 

prepared  to  return.     Having  a  dissatisfied  are  upon  its  banks  a  number  of  handsome 

ami  mutinous  crew,  he  imprudently  utter-  and  flourishing  towns ;  and  in  passing  up 

ed  some  threats  of  setting  some  of  them  the  river  through  the  Highlands,  there  is 
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exhibited  a  fine  and  picturesque  scenery,  in  1664,  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 

(See  Highland*.)  poems.      An  edition   of  Origen's  Com- 

_.  mentaries  on  the   Scriptures  followed  in 

From  m  source  to  J     Jfi-.    ITM' Ota.  Romance*,  m  prefi^  »  «*  Zayde  of 

SandyhdLaboutJ       100           100  S^JTawi*.™^ 

™"erfbrd *          J"  »PP°i»te<i  preceptor  to  me  dauSm,,  ir. 

^°y 2           IS  conjunction  whhBoawot    WhihOwfilled 

Arlbmny -J*         T™  this  office,  ho  wrote  h»  Defence  of  Cnras- 

g™1??    *  ■ £J          iS  oanhy,  published  in  1679,  under  the  tide  of 

Poughkeepae 55          237  ifcmiiSr^lhwwdicth  which  dispaaya 

2fTS5S 2£         3£  hie  vast  edition.    AtlhiatimeahohVui. 

Nf  York    65          318  ^nook,  at  the  earnest  recommendation 

The  Narrows 12         324  of  „*,  duke  de  Montaueter,  governor  to 

It  is  connected  with  lake   Champlain  by  the   dauphin,  the  plan  of  publishing  all 

the  Champlain  canal,  with  lake  Erie  by  the  Latin   classics,  with   the  ample  fflua- 

tbe  Erie  canal,  with  the  Delaware  river  bartons  which  have  made  what  are  called 

by  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  and  the  lielphin  edition*  so  well   known  and 

the  Morris  canal.     (See  Canait,  ii.  p.  464.)  generally  esteemed   throughout  Europe. 

Hudson  Citi,  the  capital  of  Columbia  The  plan  was  executed  under  the  direc- 

county,  and  a  port  of  entry,  in  New  York,  don  of  Huet,  in  leas  than  twenty  yean,  to 

on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson  river,  28  the  extent  of  62  volumes,  Lucan   being 

miles  south  of  Albany,  117  north  of  New  the  only  ancient  Roman  author  of  iro- 

Yorkcity,  in  Ion. 73°  4ff  YV-,  and  lat  42°  portance  who  was  omitted,. the  freedom 

14'  N.      Population   in   1830,  5390.      It  of  his   political  principles  r     " 


is  founded  in  1784 ;   for  several  yearn,  works  objectionable  to  the  French  despot 

it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  af-  Louis  XIV.    Various  Jesuits  and  other 

terwarda  its  prosperity  was  checked.     It  teamed  persona  were  engaged  by  Huet  as 

is  pleasantly  situated,  and  regularly  laid  editors  of  the  different  classics  ;  one  alone, 

out;   the  streets  intersect  each   other  at  namely,  The  Astrtmoimton  of  Manlius,  was 

right  angle*.     The  city  is  tolerably  well  edited  by  himself.    After  the  completion 

built,  and  is  considerable  both  for  trade  of  hia  tutorship,  having  taken  holy  orders, 

and     manufacture*.       Claverack    creek,  he  was  made  abbot  of  Atunai,  and  sub- 

which  flows  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  sequently  nominated  bishop  of  Boa——, 

town,  and  Abram's,  or  Factory  creek,  on  which  see  he  exchanged  tor  that  of  Av- 

the  northern  side,  afford  good  seats  for  ranches.    But  after  holding  the  epieoopal 

various  mills  and   mauufactoriea.     The  office  some  time,  he  became  so  tired  of 

whale  fishery  has  lately  been  undertaken  the  troublesome  duties  attached  to  it,  that 

from  this  place.    Three  vessels  (1019  tons)  he  abdicated  the   bishopric,   contenting 

are  engaged  in  it.  himself  with  the   abbacy   of  Fontenai. 

Honaoti  xhd  Dtuiriu  Cahai_    (See  He  died  January  26,  1731.     Besides  the 

Canali,  n.  p.  46t)  works  already  mentioned,  be  wrote  JKa- 

HuDBOit  and  Erie  Cahaj..     (Bee  Co-  totre  du  Commerce  ct  dt  la  Marigatiim  it* 

naU,  ii.  p.  464)  .Onctens,-  Oiuwj  dt  Caen;and  memoirs 

Hdeb.     (See  Iceland.)  of  his   own  life  in  Latin,  besides  other 

Hoar,  Peter  Daniel,  a  celebrated  critic  pieces  of  lees  importance.    A  translation 

and  classical  scholar  of  the  17th  and  18th  of  the  memoirs,  with  copious  notes,  was 

centuries,  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  published  in  1810  (2  voku,  6vo,),  by  doctor 

was  born  in  1630,  and  was  educated  m  John  Aikm. 

the  Jesuit's  college  at  Caen.   After  gaining  Hueth(tetij.paij.a*.     In  the  province 

a  geueral  knowledge  of  literature,  he  went  ofCiudad  Real  del  Chiapa,  in  Guatemala, 

to  Paris,  where  he  indulged  his  passion  about  four  leagues  from  the  town  of  Pa- 

for  study  by  reading  all  the   books    he  lenque,  lie  the  ruins  of  this  old  Mexican 

could  procure,   and    cultivating  the  ac-  city.     Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  a  Spanish  cap-- 

quaintance  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  tain,  examined  it  in  1787,  at  the  command 

of  his  time.      In   1652,  he  accompanied  of  the  viceroy  of  Guatemala.     In  1791,  it 

Bochert  on  a  visH  to  the  court  of  Christina,  waa  explored  by  doctor  Cabrera;  but  the 

queen  of  Sweden,  of  which  journey  he  reports  respecting  it  remained,  till  1823,  in 

wrote    an    amusing   narrative    in    Latin  the   archives  of  New  Guatemala,  when 

verse;     In  1661,  he  published   a  treatise  they  came  accidentally  into  the  hands  of 

on  translation,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  dia-  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Berthoud,  who  pub- 

logue,  entitled   Dt   bderprttatiant ;    and,  hahed  the  account    contained   in   them. 
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Id  London,  with  17  lithographic  plates,  He  wan  passed  over  in  the  election  of  king-, 
representing  the  antiquities  found  there,  and  Hugh,  renowned  for  his  boldness  and 
Those  remaikabte  ruins,  which  the  people    sagacity,  possessed  himself  (987)  of  the 


of  the  country  call  by  the  shore  name,  throne,  to  which  he  bad  no  claim,  by 
extend  about  16  or  17  miles  in  length,  fraud  and  force.  The  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  perhaps  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth,    endeavored,  indeed,  to  enforce  his  claim  by 


along  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  chain  anna,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hub 
of  hills.  The  spot  is  covered  by  a  high  and  died  992.  Thus  Hugh  founded  the 
wood.  A  group  of  fourteen  large  build-  third  race  of  French  kings,  in  three  prin- 
ings  forma  the  chief  remains  of  the  an-  cipal  lines:  the  Capets,  who  filled  the 
cientcity.  Tbey  are  furnished  with  pi)-  throne  from  967to  1328,  the  line  of  Valoia 
Ian  and  architectural  ornaments,  and  a  to  1589,  and  that  of  Bourbon  till  Louis 
subterraneous  aqueduct  of  stone  is  to  be  XVI  (1793),  occupied  tbe  throne  800 
Men.  These  ruins  have  a  wonderful  re-  years,  and,  in  1814.  after  the  abdication  of 
semblance  to  the  relics  of  Egyptian  and  Napoleon,  returned  to  it  in  the  person  of 
Nubian  antiquity.  A  further  argument  Louis  XVIII.  In  1830,  the  elder  line 
for  a  connexion  between  America  and  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of  Orleans  call- 
Egypt  has  been  derived  from  a  Mexican  ed  to  the  throne.  The  family  estates  of 
manuscript  on  deer-akin,  published  by  Hugh  were  converted  into  royal  domains, 
Beyffenh  at  Rome,  in  which  the  gods  of  except  that  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  passed 
Egypt,  Isih,  Osiris,  Horns,  &c,  are  said  to  over  to  hie  brothers,  Otho  and  Henry,  and 
be  distinctly  indicated ;  likewise  from  the  to  their  successors.  Hugh  endeavored  to 
existence  of  pyramids  in  Mexico,  and  confirm  hia  power  by  courage  and  pru- 
from  the  old  traditions  of  the  Mexicans.  dence,  without  taxing  vengeance  on  his 
HuFELinn,  Christian  William,  Prussian  earlier  enemies.  According  to  some, 
counsellor  of  state,  bom  at  Langensalza  he  obtained  the  Damn  of  Capet  [q.  v.)from 
in  1763.  His  father  was  physician  to  the  his  large  head  ;  according  to  others,  from 
duke  of  Weimar.  The  son  at  first  prac-  his  sagacity ;  others  consider  it  his  family 
used  physic  at  Weimar;  in  1793,  was  name.  Hugh  died  99G.  He  made  Pans 
made  professor  at  Jena,  and,  in  1601,  pby-  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
sieian  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  Hcoo,  GustavUs,  doctor,  professor  of 
director  of  the'  medico-cbirurgical  col-  law  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  one 
lege,  and  first  physician  of  the  hospital  of  the  first  living  jurisprudents,  particu- 
called  ChariU,  in  Berlin.  He  is  distin-  lariy  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of. 
gtushed  for  his  profound  and  extensive  Roman  law  and  the  history  of  law,  was 
learning,  and  ingenious  application  of  the-  bora  at  Lorrach,  in  Baden,  in  November, 
ory  to  practice.  He  is  well  acquainted  1764,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
-with  tbe  spirit  of  the  ancient  end  modem  his  instruction  at  Montbeliard  and  Carls- 
systema,  and  judiciously  adopts  what  ruhe.  He  then  studied  at  Gottingen 
is  good  and  practically  useful,  wherever  from  1762  to  1785,  where  be  paid  par- 
he  finds  it.  He  has  improved  the  method  ticuiar  attention  to  philosophy  and  history, 
of  treating  the  scrofula.    The  inoculation  and   gained   a  prize.    He  was  then   iu- 

"--  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  the  genera]  structer  to   the  prince  "r  ■»-—»"    « 

"this   disease,  was  improved  1786  to  1788,  and  was 


.. „. ,  was  improved  1786to  1786,  and  was  appointed  in  the 

by  his  observations  on  this  subject,  1789.  latter  year  extraordinary  professor  of  law 
He  has  also  written  on  the  uncertainty  of  at  Gottingen,  and,  in  1792,  ordinary  pro- 
the  appearances  of  death,  and  the  danger  feasor.     In  the  first  year  of  his  professor- 
of  burying  alive  persons  apparently  dead,  ship,  he  translated  Gibbon's  View  of  the 
By  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Prac-  Civil  Law  (the  44th  chapter  of  the  Hls- 
tieal  Medicine,  he  has  done  a  real  service  tory  of  tbe  Decline  of  the  Roman  Era- 
to the  science.    Hewasandpponentofthe  pire),  with  notes  ;  and  afterwards  Ulpian's 
Brunouian  system.     Hia  System  of  Prac-  Fragments,  &c,  upon  which  he  lectured, 
tical  Medicine  is  a   valuable  work.     His  nnd  a  new  edition  of  which  established  his 
lectures  on  dietetics  led  to  his  An  of  pro-  reputation.    Contrary  to  the  custom  prev- 
longing  Life  (English,  London,  1797).  alent  at  that  time,  he  lectured  upon  the 
lltrsH  C*i-kt;  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  a  modern  Roman  law  not  according  to  the 
powerful  duke  in  France  ;  his  capital  was  succession  of  titles.    He  also  divided  the 
Paris.     Tbe  last  Cariovingians  had  been  history  of  the  law  into  periods,  and  treated 
stripped  of  almost  all   their  possessions,  the   philosophy    of  positive   law,  in  bis 
and  at  the  same  time  of  their  power,  by  course  of  lectures  on  civil  law.    Haubold 
their  restless  vassals.  One  only  still  remain-  and   8                        ......:..    ... . 

ed— Charks,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  cause, 
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debted  for  the  present  improved  method  fled  were  sold,  and  their  children  who  re- 
of  studying  it  Hugo's  writings  ere  die-  inahiad  behind  wore  exposed  to  the  great- 
tinguiflhed  for  research  and  learning,  and  eat  sufferings.  But  notwithstanding  this 
generally  relate  M  the  a&re-menfoned  sub-  persecution,  the  Protestants  would  not 
jeets.  The  6th  edition  of  bis  Lckrbuch.  have  thought  of  a  rebellion,  had  Dot  a 
derjvnttisdiaiEncyldojt6dk{}i<-.Thti,17^i],  prince  of  the  blood  encouraged  them  to 
and  of  his  Institutes  of  Modern  Roman  it,  by  the  promise  of  his  assistance.  In 
Law  (Berlin,  1789),  appeared  inlf?-W;Qnd  1560,  the  conspiracy  begin.  Thediscon- 
the  9th  edition  of  his  Manual  of  the  His-  tented  inquired  of  lawyers  and  theolagi- 
tony  of  Roman  Law  (Berlin,  17801  in  ans,  whether  they  could,  with  a  good  con- 
1823 ;  the  4th  edition  of  hiH  Manual  of  science,  take  arms  against  the  Ounce. 
Natural  Law,  a*  the  Philosophy  of  Poei-  The  Protestant  divines  in  Germany  de- 
tire  Law,  in  1819.  These  writings  are  clared  it  proper  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
also  contained  in  his  Manuel  of*  a  Course  Guises,  if  it  were  under  the  guidance  and 
of  Civil  Law,  in'  7  vols.  To  toe  history  direction  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
of  Roman  law,  and  other  departments,  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority  in 
Hugo  baa  made  important  contributions,  the  states.  The  malcontents  having  con- 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Civilutitchrn  Mag-  suited  upou  the  choice  of  a  leader,  all 
tain,  edited  by  him  (Berlin,  1790—1817),  voices  decided  in  favor  of  the  brave 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Gottingen  Litera-  prince  Louis  of  Conde,  who  had  con- 
ry  Gazette.  The  acuteness  of  this  jurist  ducted  the  whole  nifttir,  and  gladly  seized 
has  sometimes  led  him  into  paradoxes, .  the  opportunity,  to  make  liimself  formida- 
Husokhots.  This  term,  which  was  ble  by  the  support  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
applied  to  the  Protestants  in  France  in  name  of  the  leader  was,  however,  kept  se- 
contempt,  is  of  uncertain  origin.  In  pub-  cret,  and  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  Pen- 
he  documents,  they  were  styled  Our  de  gord,  John  du  Barry,  nigncur  of  Renau 
la  rr&gwnprtUnthie  rtfontUt,  or  Rdxgion,-  die,  was  appointed  his  deputy.  It  was  de- 
nairu.  The  principles  of  Luther  and  tennined,  that  a  number  of  the  Cslvinhtts 
Zwingtiua  bad  gained  an  entrance  into  should  appear  on  an  appointed  day,  before 
France,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I  the  king  at  Blois,  to  present  a  petition  for 
(1515—471  The  doctrines  of  Calvin  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  and,  in 
spread  still  more  widely,  although  Francis  case  this  request  was  denied,  as  it  was 
endeavored  to  suppress  them,  by  prohib-  foreseen  it  would  be,  a  chosen  band  of 
iring  Calvinjsnc  books,  and  by  penal  laws,  armed  Protestants  were  to  make  them- 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  capital  punish-  selves  masters  of  the  city  of  Blois,  seize 
moots.  Under  Henry  U,  the  successor  the  Guises,  and  compel  the  king  to  name 
of  Francis,  these  doctrines  mode  greater  the  prince  of  Conde  regent  of  die  realm, 
progress,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  This  plot  was  betrayed.  The  court  left 
violently  persecuted.  The  opinions  and  Blois,  the  military  were  summoned,  and 
influence  of  queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  the  greatest  part  of  the  Protestants,  who 
had  no  small  share  in  this  extension,  and  had  armed  themselves  to  cany  the  cod- 
the  parties  at  court  contributed  much  to  spiracy  into  effect,  were  executed  or  im- 
the  bloody  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  prisoned.  Few  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
One  party  wished  to  enrich  themselves  power  of  the  court,  found  mercy  ;  and 
by  the  estates  of  the  heretics,  who  were  about  1200  expiated  their  offence  with 
executed  or  banished,  and  the  other  to  their  lives.  The  Guises  now  desired  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  people  by  their  pun-  establish  the  inquisition,  but  the  wise 
Moment.  The  parties  of  the  Bourbons  chancellor,  Michael  de  I'Hdpital,  in  order 
and  of  the  five  princes  of  Guise,  under  the  to  avoid  the  greater  evil,  advised  that  all 
government  of  the  weak  Francis  II,  made  inquiries  into  the  crime  of  heresy  should 
use  of  this  religious  dispute,  in  order  to  be  committed  to  the  bishops,  and  that  par- 
advance  their  own  political  ends.  The  liament  should  be  prohibited  from  exer- 
Bourbons  belonged  to  the  Protestant  par-  cising  any  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faith; 
ty ;  and  the  Guises,  in  order  to  weaken,  and  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  edict  of  Ro- 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  their  rivals,  morantin  (1560).  In  the  reign  of  the  next 
continued  the  persecution  of  the  heretics  king,  Charles  IX,  during  whose  minori- 
with  fanatical  fury.  In  ever;  parliament,  ty  the  queen  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medi- 
there  was  a  chamber  established  to  exam-  ci,  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
ine  and  punish  the  Protestants,  called  by  the  contest  between  trie  parties  became  yet 
the  people  the  burning  chamber  {cliambrt  more  violent,  and  their  contending  inter- 
ardenle\  because  all  convicted  of  heresy  ests  were  more  and  more  used  for  a  pre- 
were  burnt.    The  estates  of  those  who  tence  to  accomplish  unholy  designs ;  and 


itwas  only  from  motives  of  policy  that  Henry  III,  the  king  of  Navarre  wasoblig- 

the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  te-  ed  to  maintain  a  severe   struggle  for  the 

cured  to  the  Protestants,  by  the  queen,  in  vacant  throne ;  and  not  until  he  bad,  by 

order  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  the  advice  of  Sully,  embraced  the  Catho- 

purties,  by  the  edict  of  January  (1562),  so  lie  religion  (1593V  did  he  enjoy  quiet  poa- 

called.     The  Protestants  thereby  gained  session  of  the  kingdom.     Five  years  af- 

new  courage;  but  their  adversaries,  diseot-  forwards,  he  secured  to  the  Huguenots 

iafied  with  this  ordinance,  and  regardless  their  civil  rights,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 

of  decency,  disturbed  the  Huguenots  in  which  confirmed  to  them  the  free  exercise 

their  religions  services.      Bloody  scenes  of  their  religion,  and   gave  them   equal 

were  the  result,  and  the  massacre  of  Vassy  claims  with   the  Catholics  to   all  offices 

(1568)was  me  immediate  cause  of' the  first  and  dignities.   They  were  also  left  in  pos- 

civil  war.    These  religious  wars  desolated  session  of  the  fortresses  which  had  been 

France  almost  to  the  end  of  the  loth  een-  ceded  to  them  for  their  security.    This 

tury,  and  were  only  interrupted  by  occa-  edict  afforded  them  the  means  of  forming 

sioual  truces.    The  suffering  which  these  a  kind  of  republic  within  the  kingdom, 

wars  brought  upon  the  people,  is  to  be  as-  and  such  a  powerful  party,  which  bad  for 

cribed  to  the  instability  and  bed  policy  of  a  long  time  been  obliged  to  be  distrustful 

Sieen  Catharine  de'  Medici,  who  exerted  of  the  government,  would  always  offer  to 
e  most  decided  influence,  not  only  over  the  rustless  nobility  a  tallying  point  and  a 
the  feeble  Charles  IX,  but  likewise  over  prospect  of  assistance.  Louis  XIII,  the 
the  contemptible  Henry  III.  She  wished,  weak  and  bigoted  son  of  the  liberal  and 
in  fact,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Hugue-  magnanimous  Henry  IV,  allowed  himself 
note,  and  it  was  merely  her  intriguing  to  be  influenced  by  bis  ambitious  favorite, 
policy,  which  induced  her,  much  to  the  De  Luines,  and  Ins  confessor,  against  the 
vexation  of  the  opposite  party,  to  favor  Huguenots,  who  were  able  to  offer  a  now- 
the  Protestants  from  time  to  time,  and  to  erful  resistance,  as  they  had  become  very 
grant  them  freedom  of  conscience.  Al-  numerous  in  many  provinces.  But  in  the 
ways  wavering  between  the  two  parties,  first  religious  war,  which  broke  out  in 
she  flattered  herself  with  the  expectation  1621,  the  Protestants  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  holding  them  in  check  during  peace,  of  their  strong  places,  through  the  Auth- 
or of  destroying  the  one  by  the  other  in  leanness  or  cowardice  of  the  governors, 
war.  Both  parries  were,  therefore,  gene-  Some  of  these,  however,  and  among  the 
roily  dissatisfied  with  the  court,  and  fid-  rest  Rocbelle,  remained  to  them,  when,  dis- 
I  owed  their  own  leaders.  A  wild  fanati-  united  among  themselves  and  weary  of 
cism  seized  the  people.  Heated  with  pas-  war,  they  concluded  a  peace.  Rocheue 
sion  and  religious  hatred,  they  endeavored  enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  connexion 
only  to  injure  each  other ;  and,  with  the  with  England ;  and  Richelieu,  who  aimed 
exception  of  some  party  leaders,  who  to  make  the  royal  power,  which  he  ex- 
made  use  of  this  excitement  for  the  ac-  ercised  under  the  name  of  Louis,  absolute, 
complishment  of  their  own  ambitious  used  every  means  to  deprive  the  Protest- 
schemes,  their  only  object  was  to  acquire  ants  of  this  bulwark  of  their  liberty,  and 


the  superiority  for  their  own  creed,  by  fire  thus  destroy  every  remnant  of  a  league 
and  sword.  The  horrible  effect  of  Cath-  which  recalled  the  times  when  civil  fac- 
arine's  policy  Was  the  massacre  of  St,  tions  had  so  often  weakened  the  royal 
Bartholomew's  (1573),  of  which  she  and  power.  Rocbelle  fell  into  the  bands  of 
her  son,  her  pupil  in  dissimulation,  had  Louis,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in  1639; 
laid  the  plan  with  their  confidants.  Short-  the  Huguenots  were  obliged  to  surrender 
jy  before  the  hue  of  kings  of  the  house  of  all  their  strong  holds,  and  were  thus  left 
Valois  had  become  extinct  with  Henry  III,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  Froe- 
and  the  way  was  opened  for  the  house  of  dom  of  conscience  was  indeed  promised 
Bourbon,  roe  head  of  which  was.  the  them,  and  Richelieu  and  his  successor 
Protestant  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  the  Mazarin  did  not  disturb  them  in  the  en- 
relations  of  the  two  parties  became  still  joyment  of  it  ;  but  when  Louis  XIV 
more  involved.  The  feeble  king  found  abandoned  his  voluptuous  life  for  an  of- 
himself  compelled  to  unite  with  the  king  fected  devotion,  he  was  led  by  his  conies' 
of  Navarre  against  the  common  enemy,  son  and  madante  de  Maintenon,  to  perse- 
os  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  Guises,  cute  the  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of 
who  openly  aimed  at  the  throne,  had  ex-  bringing  them  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
cited  the  people  against  him  to  such  a  true  church.  In  1681,  he  deprived  them 
degree,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  of  most  of  their  civil  rights,  and,  on  the 
the  crown.     After  the  assassination  of  death  of  Colbert,  who  bad  generally  op- 
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posed  violent  measures,  he  followed  alto-  (See   Browning'*   ISitory  of  Ike   Aontc- 

gether  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  who  nab,   London,  1829,  2  vobv,  Bvo.)     The 

were  in  favor  of  persecution — bis  minister  involution    restored   them   all  the  civil 

of  war,  Louvois,  the  chancellor  LeTellier,  righto,  and  they  frequently  laid  out  their 

and  (he  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  his  father  con-  hitherto  secreted  treasures  in  the  purchase 

feasor.    Bodies  of  dragoons  were  sent  in-  of  the  national  domains.     It  was  not 

to  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  Pros-  therefore  strange,  that,  at  the  restoration, 

sstants  were  most  numerous,  to  compel  they  appeared  attached  to  the  former  gov- 

the  unhappy  inhabitants  to  abjure  their  eminent,  which  hod  granted  them  privi- 

faith.    To  prevent  the  emigration  of  the  leges  that  they  were  fearful  of  losing  uo- 

Protestants,   the   frontiers    were  guarded  der  the  new.     Although  they  did  not  of  - 

with  the  utmost  vigilance ;   yet  more  than  fer  any  opposition   to  the  new  order  of 

500,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzerland,  things,  yet  troubles  took  place,  which  were 

Germany,  Holland  and  England.     Many,  attended  with  bloodshed,. at  Niatnos  and 

who  could  not  escape,  were  obliged  to  re-  the  vicinity;  but  these  were  suppressed  by 

nounce  their  faith.     Lists  of  Protestants,  the  judicious  measures  of  the  government. 

who,   it  was    pretended,  had  been  coo-  (See  /Vance.) — Consult  Aurnnn,  De  Vital 

verted,  were  sent  to  the  king,  and  it  was  da  Protettam  m  France  (2d  edit,  Puis, 

very  easy  for  bis  flattering  counsellors  to  1816). 

persuade  him  that  he  had  gained  honor,  Hnissma  (French)  ;  a  kind  of  offi- 
dy  having  almost  extirpated  the  Protest-  -  cere  whose  attendance  is  necessary  at  ev- 
ents in  France.  Under  tl lis  erroneous  gup-  ery  judicial  tribunal,  from  wet  of  a  jus- 
position,  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  tice  of  the  peace  to  the  court  of  cassation 
Oct.33,1685.  But  he  had  still  more  than  (q.  v.).  Their  name  is  derived  from  what 
half  a  million  of  Protestant  subjects,  and  was  originally  their  exclusive  business,  to 


this  unjust  and  unwise  revocation  robbed  wait  at  the  doors  (nuiij.  This,  however,  as 
France  of  a  great  number  of  useful  and  at  present  only  a  small  part  o£  their  offi- 
rich  inhabitants,  whose  industry,  wealth    cial  duties;  those  who  attend  personally 


and  skill  found  a  welcome  reception  in  '  at  the  courts,  a 
foreign  countries.  But  quiet  was  by  no  tier* ;  they  an 
means  restored  in  France.  In  the  prov-  the  sheriffs,  clerks  and  criers  of  our  courts. 
inces  between  the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  the  There  are  other  Metiers,  who  have  duties 
Protestants  were  yet  very  numerous,  and  corresponding  somewhat  to  those  of  Enc- 
the  neighboring  mountains  of  Cevennes  liah  justices  of  the  peace.  The  BfcgBsii 
afforded  them  shelter.  There  the  Garni-  word  utter  (q.  v.)  is  derived  from  huiaier. 
sards  (q.  v.)  maintained  war  for  a  long  Hull,  or  rtiNasron  epos  Hull;  a  sea. 
time,  armed  for  the  most  pert  with  clubs  port  town  of  England,  in  the  East  Riding- 
alone.  The  contest  was  not  altogether  of  Yorkshire.  It  hi  situated  on  the  great 
unlike  the  war  of  La  Vendee  in  Later  inlet  of  the  Humber,  at  the  point  where 
times.  After  SO  years  (1706),  the  govern-  this  receives  the  river  Hull,  and,  from  the 
ment  was  filially  obliged  to  come  to  terms  facilities  for  trade  which  it  thus  acquires, 
with  them  ;  yet  quiet  was  not  perfectly  has  become  a  place  of  much  commerce, 
restored.  In  the  level  country,  especially  The  harbor  is  artificial,  formed  by  deep- 
at  Nismes,  a,  Protestant  spiritstill  survived  ening  and  widening  the  channel  of  the 
in  secret;  even  the  compassion  of  the  river, and  large  docks  have  been  erected 
Catholics  was  excited,  and  many  perse-  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  shipping, 
cutors  of  the  Protestants  became  their  de-  Hull  has  extensive  navigable  communica- 
fenders  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  lions  inland,  either  by  rivers  or  canals, 
clergymen  among  the   Huguenots  who  Tbe  foreign  trade  is  principally  to  tbe 

'  were  kept  concealed.    In  the  reign   of  Baltic  and  to  the  whale-nauery ;   but  a 

Louis  XV,  new  but  less  severe  measures  regular  traffic  is  also  kept  up  to  the  sotith- 

'■  were  adopted  against  tbe  Protestants,  and,  em  parts  of  Europe,  to  tbe  West  Indies, 

a  1746,  they  ventured  to  appear  publicly  and  to  America.    The  coasting  trade  for 


in  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny.  By  de-  coals,  com,  wool,  manufactured  goods, 
green,  many  voices  were  raised  in  fhvorof  &c,  is  great;  and  the  inland  trade  ex- 
religious  toleration.     Montesquieu  led  the    coeds  that  of  any  other  English  port.  Va- 


way ;  but  Voltaire,  shocked  by  the  un- 
happy fate  of  John  Colas  (a.  v.),  effected 
still   more  by  bis  Bessy  on  Toleration,  in 

1762.    From  this  time,  Protestants  were      _.  =     „ 

no  longer  disturbed  ;   yet  thev  did  not    tngs  is  the   Trinity  church,  which  is  a 
dare  to  make  pretensions  to  public  offices,    large  and  beautiful   structure  of   Gothic 


ban 

still  more  by  bis  Essay  on' Toleration,  in    self  has  within  the  last  30  years  been 

1762.    From  this  time,  Protestants  were    greatly  enlarged.  Among  the  public  build- 


fate  of  John  Colas  (q.  v.),  effected    are  also  carried  on  at  Hull.    The  town  h*- 

'       ■    "  Tok ■  ~" 
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architecture,  and  of  exquisite  workman-  In    1834,  he  wrote  a  reply  to   S 

ship,  partly   built  about  the  year   1312:  concerning  the  death  of  the  duke 

The  charter-house  hospital  was  founded  ghien. 
by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  in  1384,  for  the        Homaititwb  ;  used  in  schools  and  col 

support  of  poor  pensioners  i  and  there  are,  leges,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or  gram- 

besides,  seven  other  hospitals  forthe  poor,  mar,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  including  the 

The  grammar  school  waa  instituted  in  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  in  opposi- 

1436.    In  the  market-place  stands  a  beau-  tJon  to    philosophy   and  science.      It  k 

tiful  equestrian    statue  of  William   III.  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  for 

The  old  dock  was  begun  in  1775:  it  en-  philology.     In  classics!  Latin,  kumamtaa 

ters  immediately  from    the    river   Hull,  has  the    secondary    sense   of  erudition, 

about  300  yards  from  its  mouth ;  it  is  700  learning ;  and  aflKftf  nionanioro  is  used  by 

yards  long,  85  wide,  and  29  deep,  and  will  modem  writers  for  elegant  literature,  or 

contain  130  vessels  of  300  tons.     Itcovers  belles-lettres.     A  humamit  in  hewho  pur-  , 

an  area  of  10  acres,     The  Humber  dock  sues  the  kumaniera. 

was  begun  in  April,  1807;  it  opens  into  Humboldt,  Charles  William,  baron  of, 
the  Humber  by  a  lock  which  will  admit  a  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  was  bom  at 
50  gtm-ship,  and  which  is  crossed  by  an  Berlin,  in  1767,  and  received,  in  his  native 
iron  bridge.  There  are  also  several  dry  city,  a  careful  education  in  languages  and 
docks  for  repairing  vessels.  Tbe  town  in  the  sciences,  whence  his  habits  of  thov- 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  elected  ough  investigation,  which  have  led  him  to 
by  the  burgesses.  Population,  93,591  ;  the  accurate  study  of  mom  than  one  de- 
but, including  tbe  county  part,  31,425:  36  pertinent  of  knowledge.  His  work  up- 
miles  south-east  of  York ;  Ion.  0°  It?  W. ;  on  66016*8  little  epic,  Hermann  vnd  Dor- 
lax.  53s  45/  N.  otheo,  embraces  comprehensive  views  of 
Hoixis,  Pierre  Augusts,  count,  born  poetry  in  general.  His  investigations  iu- 
at  Paris,  1758,  entered  the  service  of  Gene-  to  tbe  Basque  language,  which  be  studied 
va,  wag  one  of  the  leaders  of  tbe  attack  on  on  tbe  spot,  throw  much  fight  upon  this 
the  Beanie,  Jul  v  14,  1789,  and  was  thrown  dialect.  (A  Basque  lexicon,  compiled  by 
into  prison  during  the  reign  of  terror,  but  him,  may  be  found  in  Adelung's  Mithri- 
set  at  liberty  on  the  9th  Thermidor ;  af-  dates,  4th  vol)  His  translation  of  tbe 
terwards  became  adjutant  in  general  Bona-  Agamemnon  of  jEschytus,  is  the  result 
pane's  Italian  campaigns,  and  was  made  of  the  most  indefatigable  research  into 
commandant  of  Milan  (1797).  After  the  the  language  and  metres  of  the  Greeks. 
battle  of  Marengo  (1600),  at  which  he  was  After  having  lived  several  years  in  Jena, 
present,  he  was  made  general  of  division,  where  be  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  dairy 
and  was  president  of  the  military  com-  society  of  Schiller,  he  entered  upon  his  tb- 
mission  which  condemned  the  duke  plomatic  career,  as  Prussian  resident  at 
d'Enghien  to  death.  (Respecting  bis  per-  Rome.  He  waa  afterwards  appointed 
urination  in  this  affair,  see  ERgtutn.)  He  minister  plenipotentiary  to  tbe  same  court, 
received  the  grand  cross  of  tbe  legion  of  The  king  then  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
honor,  and,  in  1804,  was  created  count,  tbe  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
He  was  commandant  of  Vienna  in  the  and  public  education.  The  dependence 
campaign  of  1805,  commandant  of  Berlin  of  this  department  upon  tbe  ministry  of 
in  that  of  1808,  and,  after  the  peace  of  the  interior,  which  limited  too  much  the 
Tilsit,  commandant  of  Paris,  and  severely  activity  of  tbe  head  of  it,  probably  caused 
wounded  in  Mailers  conspiracy.  He  af-  him  to  resign  that  place.  In  the  year 
terwards  attended  the  empress  Maria  1810,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
Louisa  to  Blois,  in  March,  lS14,and,  April  with  the  rank  of  a  minister  of  state,  in 
8,  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  new  gov-  that  important  period  when  the  north  and 
ernmenL  But  in  1815,  having  joined  Na-  the  south  of  Europe  resembled  an  ava- 
poleon,  he  was  again  appointed  com-  lanche,  which  only  waited  for  a  shock  to 
mandant  of  Paris ;  and,  on  the  second  re-  precipitate  itself  upon  the  western  part  of 
turn  of  the  Bourbons,  was  arrested  under  the  continent.  He  was  sent  to  the  coo- 
the  ordinance  of  24th  July,  1815,  and  ban-  grass  of  Prague,  and  was  employed  at  the 
ished  from  France  by  the  ordinance  of  congress  of  C  haul  Irm,  and,  at  the  peace 
17tb  Jan.,  1616.  He  then  engaged  in  of  Peris,  which  he  signed  in  1814,  with 
commerce,  first  at  Brussels,  afterwards  at  the  chancellor  Hardenberg.  He  was  af- 
Hamburg.  These  are  the  most  important  terwards  active  at  tbe  congress  of  Vi- 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  general  Hid-  enna,  and  signed,  in  1815,  the  peace  be- 
fin,  who,  1819,  obtained  permission  to  re-  tween  Prussia  and  Saxony.  In  July, 
turn  to  France.    He  is  at  present  bond.  1816,  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  as  Prus- 
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aian  minister  plenipotentiary,  for  the  set-  March,  1799,  granted  him  pom  won  to 

dement  of  the  territorial  questions  in  Ger-  travel   through   the  Spanish   colonies   in 

many.      The  king  appointed  him,  soon  America.     He  immediately  sent   for  ha 

after,  a  member  of  the  council  of  Mate,  (Hood  Bonplaud,  and  sailed  with  hiin  from 

'    "  him  with  an  estate.     He  Corunna.     Their  plan  was  to  navel  for 


)  then    ambassador    extraordinary  to    the  space  of  five  years,   and   ■ 

'    "  "  ,  in  October,  1818,    out  on  a  larger  scale  than  an;  ^ouruey  b 

fore  undertaken    by  private  individual 


Louden,  and  afterwards,  in  October,  1818,    out  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  ,ji 


He  re-  They  landed  at  Teoenfle,  where  they  as- 
mained  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  aa  a  tended  to  the  crater  of  Pico,  in  order  to 
member  of  tits  territorial  committee,  until  analyze  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to  make 
its  dissolution,  July  10,  1619,  when  ha  geological  observations  upon  the  basalt 
entegsd  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  and  porphyry-slate  of  Africa.  In  July, 
Berlin,  from  which,  however,  he  wassoon  they  arrived  at  Cumana  in  South  Am  en- 
exempted.  He  belonged  to  the  commit-  en.  In  1799  and  1800,  they  Tinted  the 
tee  to  which  was  committed  the  examina-  coasts  of  Paria,  the  Indian  missions,  and 
Don  of  the  plan  of  a  constitution.  In  the  province  of  New  Andalusia;  nndGke- 
1825,  the  Paria  academy  of  inscriptions  wise  travelled  through  New  Barcelona, 
and  belles-lettres  elected  him  a  foreign  Venezuela  and  Spanish  Guiana.  After 
member.  they  had  ascertained  the  longitude  of  Cu- 
Hukboldt,  Frederic  Henry  AJexan-  mana,  Caracas  and  other  places,  hy  the 
der,  baron  of,  brother  of  the  preceding,  observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  hot- 
was  born  Sept.  14, 1769,  at  Berlin,  studied  anized  on  the  summits  of  Ceripn  and 
at  Gcttingoju,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Silla  de  Avila,  they  went,  in  February, 
went  to  the  commercial  academy  in  Ham-  1800,  from  Caracas  to  the  charming  vai- 
burg,  and,  in  1790,  travelled  with  G.  Fore-  leysof  Aragua,  where  the  eye  is  delighted 
tar  and  Van  Gouns  along  the  Rhine,  to  with  the  splendor  of  tropical  vegetation, 
Holland  and  to  England,  This  journey  along  the  great  lake  of  Valencia.*  From 
gave  rise  to  bis  Observations  on  the  Basalt  Porto  Cabello,  they  travelled  into  the  inte- 
on  the  Rhine,  which  was  published,  in  rior  as  far  as  to  the  equator;  afterwards 
1793,  at  Brunswick.  In  1791,  he  studied  wandered  through  the  extensive  plains  of 
mining  and  botany  at  the  mining  school  Calaboxo,  Apura  and  the  Llanos,  where 
in  Freyberg.  (See  bis  Specimen  Flora  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  in  the 
JWopil  tvUtrrantte,  Berlin,  1793.)  shade  at  33°— 37°  (106°— 115°  of  Fnbren- 
Here  his  acquirements,  hia  attractive  and  beit),  end  the  hot  surface  of  the  earth 
instructive  conversation,  hia  wit,  and  good-  showed,  for  more  than  42,000  square  miles, 
neaiof  bean,  gained  him  universal  esteem  but  a  very  slight  difference  of  level, 
sndaftectiou.  In  179%  be  was  appointed  They  also  observed,  upon  the  sand  ha 
assessor  in  the  mining  and  smelting  de-  this  quarter,  the  phenomena  of  refraction 
partment,  and  soon  afterwards  removed  aud  singular  elevabnoa.  At  San  Fer- 
to  Baireuth,  aa  overseer  of  the  mines  in  naudo  of  Apura,  they  commenced  a  vpy- 
Franconia.  Here  he  introduced  many  age  of  mere  than  five  hundred  leagues  in 
improvements,  among  which  was  the  es-  canoes,  and  surveyed  the  country  with  the 
tab!  ishmem  of  the  mining  ecbool  nl  Sleben ;  assistance  of  chronometers,  of  Jupiter's 
be  likewise  made  valuable  galvanic  exper-  satellites,  and  the  moon's  amplitude, 
interna,  the  results  of  which  were  publish-  They  descended  the  Rio  Apura,  which 
ed  in  Berlin,  1796,  in  two  volumes.  But  in  empties  into  the  Orinoco  in  the  7th  degree 
1795,  he  voluntarily  cave  up  this  office,  of  N.  latitude,  ascended  the  latter  to  the 
from  a  desire  to  travel,  and  went  with  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gunviare,  and  passed 
baron  Hafter  to  Italy,  and,  in  the  autumn  the  celebrated  waterfalls  of  Aturea  and 
of  the  same  year,  travelled  through  a  part  Maipure,  where  the  cave  of  Atarnipo  en- 
of  Switzerland,  with  his  friend  Freieale-  closes  the  mummies  of  a  nation  which 
ben.  In  1797,  he  went,  in  company  with  waa  destroyed  in  a  war  with  the  Carina 
his  brother,  and  a  gentleman  named  and  Maravrtes.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Fischer,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac-  Rio  Guaviare,  they  ascended  the  inreaMsl 

S tainted  with  Aime  Bonpland,  a  pupil  of  of  Atahano,  Tuamini  and  Temi.    From 

e  medical  school   and  botanic  garden  the  mission  of  J  a  vita,  they  proceeded  by 

in  Paris.   Humboldt,  who,  ever  since  1792,  land  to  the  sources  of  the  Guginia  (Rio 

had   cherished   the  design   of  travelling  Negro).    The  Indians  earned  their  canoes 

within  the  tropics  at  hia  own  expense,  through   the  thick  forests  of  acuta,  Itcy- 

wem  to  Madrid,  with  a  considerable  col-  this    and    taunts    cimamomoidu,  to  the 

lection  of  instruments,  where  the  court,  in  Cano  Punichin,  by  which  they  arrived  at 
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the  Rio  Negro,  which  they  demanded  to  thence  he  intended  going  across  the 
the  fort  of  Sen  Carlos  and  the  boundaries  isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Southern 
of  Grand  Pan,  the  principal  captaincy  of  ocean.  In  March,  1801,  he  left  Betabam, 
Brazil.  In  order  to  determine  the  branch  Bailed  along  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
of  the  Orinoco,  called  Cassiquiare,  which  of  Cuba,  and  took  astronomical  observe,-  . 
unites  that  river  with  the  Amazon,  Hum-  lions  of  different  points  in  the  group  of 
boldt  and  Bonpland  went  from  the  Span-  islands  called  the  Jardin  del  Key,  together 
ish  fort  of  Sen  Carlos,  through  the  Black  with  the  landing  places  in  the  harbor  of 
river  and  the  Cassiquiare  again  to  the  Ori-  Trinidad.  He  remained  a  short  time  at 
noco,  and  along  this  river  to  the  mis-  Rio8inu,wherenobonuiiBthadeverbefore 
sion  of  EaineraXio,  near  the  volcano  of  collected  specimens.  Humboldt  afterwards 
Duida,  or  to  the  source  of  the  stream,  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  which 
But  the  Guairas  Indians — a  white  and  took  place  March  25, 1801.  As  the  sea- 
almost  dwarfish  race,  but  very  warlike, —  son  of  the  year  did  not  permit  them  to  sail 
end  the  copper-colored  Guajeribes — a  fe-  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  they  ahan- 
rocious  race  of  cannibals,  who  inhabit  the  doned  the  plan  of  passing  over  the  iath- , 
country  to  the  westward, — made  it  impos-  mus.  The  wish  to  find  the  celebrated 
si  hie  for  them  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  muKrin,  induced  the  travellers  to  spend 
Orinoco.  From  Esmeralda  they  travelled  some  weeks  in  the  forests  of  Tuxbaco, 
345  French  miles  (about  966  Enalish),  the  which  were  adorned  with  the  most  splen- 
whole  length  of  the  Orinoco,  to  its  mouth  did  flowers.  They  then  descended  the 
at  St.  Thomas  or  Angostura  in  New  Guia-  river  Magdalena,  of  which  Humboldt 
na.  The  travellers  passed  the  waterfalls  sketched  a  chart,  while  Bonpland  spent 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  southerly  side  of  his  time  in  studying  the  productions  of 
which  neither  Peter  Gumilla  nor  Coulin  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  htlitoma, 
had  ever  advanced.  After  severe  hard-  pn/chatria,  mtlattoma,  mynxtia  and  dycho- 
shipe,  they  returned  upon  the  Orinoco  to  Inn  enutka.  From  Honda,  where  they 
Barcelona  and  Cumana,  through  the  mis-  landed,  they  travelled  by  difficult  paths, 
sionsofthe  Caribbean  Indians,  a  gigantic  through  forests  of  oak  and  woods  of  nw- 
race.  Tbey  now  tarried  some  months  laitoma  and  cinchona,  to  Santa  F6-ue- 
upon  the  coasts,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada.  The 
Cuba,  stopping  for  some  time  in  the  south-  splendid  collections  of  Mutis,  the  waterfall 
em  partB  of  St  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  of  Tequendama,  the  mining  works  of 
Here  they  employed  themselves  three  Mariquita,  Santa  Anna  and  De  Zipagnira, 
months,  partly  in  determining  the  longi-  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo — two  rocks 
tude  of  Havana,  and  partly  in  building  a  separated  from  each  other  by  an  earth- 
new  furnace  for  boiling  sugar.  From  quake,  and  supporting  another  trembling 
hence  tbey  intended  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  air, — all  these  curious  and  remarka- 
from  that  place,  through  Mexico  and  Aca-  ble  objects  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
pulco,  to  the  Philippine  islands,  and  from  travellers  till  September,  1801.  Notwith- 
thence,  if  possible,  through  Bombay,  Bas-  standing  the  unfavorable  rainy  season, 
sora  and  Aleppo,  to  Constantinople ;  but  they  travelled  to  Quito,  then  descended  to 
false  reports  m  regard  to  Baudin's  journey  the  valley  of  the  river  Magdalena,  crossed 
induced  them  to  alter  their  plan.  The  the  Andes  at  Quindiu,  where  the  snow- 
American  newspapers  represented,  that  capped  summits  of  Tolina  reared  them- 
this  French  navigator  would  go  first  from  selves  in  the  midst  of  forests  of  Morax, 
France  to  Buenos  Ayres,  afterwards  sail  passion-flowers,  resembling  trees  in  size, 
round  cape  Horn,  and  thence  proceed  to  bambusas  and  wax-palms.  When  they 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru.  Humboldt  arrived,  barefooted  and  wet,  at  the  valley 
bad,  at  his  departure  from  Paris  in  1798,  of  the  river  Cauca,  they  rested  at  Cartago 

Kimised  the  museum,  as  well  as  captain  and   Bugs,  and   wandered    through  the 

udin,  that,  if  the  French  expedition  province  of  Cboco,  the  region  of  the 

should  take  effect  during  the  course  of  metal  pkuina.    Thev  now  ascended  to  Po- 

bxt  journey,  he  would  unite  himself  there-  payan,  at  the  fool  of  the  snow-capped  vol- 

to.    Conformably  to  this  promise,  he  sent  canoes   of  Purace   and  Sotara,  through 

his  manuscripts,  and  the  collections  which  Caleto  and  the  gold-washings  of  Quili- 

he  had  made  in  1790  and  1800,  immedi-  chao.    The  thermometer,  in  this  remark  - 

ately  to  Europe,  where  they  arrived  safe,  able  climate,  always  stood  at  17s— 19°  of 

with  the  exception  of  a  third  part  of  Reaumur  (70°— 74°  Fahrenheit).     Tbey 

the  collections,  which  suffered  shipwreck,  ascended  at  this  time,  though  with  labon- 

"     '    J  hired  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  ous  exertions,  to  the  crater  of  the  volcana 

to  go  to  Carthagena,  and  from  Purace,  the  mouth  of  which  in  full  of 
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boiling  water,  and,  in  the  miilst  of  mow,  Hambato  and  Rio  Bamba— a  country 
sends  out  a  constant  vapor  of  sulphurated  which  was  overwhelmed,  Feb.  7, 1797,  by 
hydrogen.  They  then  passed  on,  avoiding  a  terrible  earthquake — went  through  the 
the  poisonous  valley  of  Pads,  over  the  snowy  fields  of  Assonay  to  Cuenca,  and 
steep  Cordilleras  of  Almaguer,  to  Pasto,  thence  through  the  Paramo  of  Saraguro 
and  travelled  through  Guacbucal  over  the  to  Loxa,  where,  in  the  forests  of  Gonza- 
mountainous  plains  of  the  province  de  los  nama  and  Malacaioa,  they  made  valuable 
Postos.  After  four  months  of  great  fatigue,  observations  on  the  Peruvian  bait.  From 
/hey  at  length  reached  the  ciues  of  Iberra  Loxa  they  proceeded  through  Ayavaca 
and  Quito  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  Gouncabamba  to  Peru,  passing  over 
They  arrived  at  the  latter  city,  distinguish-  the  lofty  Andes,  in  order  to  roach  the  river 
ed  for  the  superior  education  of  its  inhab-  Amazon.  They  saw  the  splendid  ruins 
itants,  Jan.  6,  1802.  They  continued  of  the  road  of  Yega,  which  posses  over 
their  geological  and  botanical  surveys  the  porphyry  rocks  of  the  Andes,  between 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  kingdom  of  12  and  1800  toiseej  high,  from  Cuaco  to 
Quito,  remarkable  for  its  huge  mountains,  Assonay,  and  is  provided  with  inns  and 
its  volcanoes,  its  vegetation,  its  old  monu-  public  fountains.  At  the  village  of  Cha- 
ments,  but  more  especially  for  the  man-  maya,theyembarkedonaraft,folIowedu>3 
nets  of  ita  former  inhabitants.  They  as-  course  ofthe  river  of  the  same  name  into 
cemled  twice  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano  the  Amazon,  and  ascertained  the  astronom- 
Pichincha,  where  they  performed  experi-  ical  situation  of  their  junction.  Aa  Con- 
meats  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  damine  had  embarked  upon  the  Amazon, 
air,  its  electrical,  magnetics!  and  hygro-  below  Quebrada  de  Chuchunga,  and  like- 
scopical  qualities,  its  elasticity,  and  the  wise  bad  not  ascertained  any  longitude 
degree  of  temperature  of  boiling  water,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Napa, 
Meantime  they  made  several  excursions  Humboldt  followed  the  Amazon  to  the 
to  the  mountains  of  Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  cataract  Rente  wa,  and,  at  Tomependa, 
Tunguiagua  and  Chimborazo,  whose  tops  drew  up  an  accurate  plan  of  this  unknown 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These-  part  of  the  river.  Bonpland  had,  in  the 
ognoetics!  character  ofthe  Andes  was  also  mean  time,  employed  himself  in  botanical 
a  subject  oftheir  particular  attention.  The  researches.  Now,  for  the  fifth  time,  onr 
trigonometrical  and  barometrical  mess-  travellers  passed  the  Andes,  in  order  to 
urements  of  Humboldt  have  fully  proved  return  through  Montan  and  Peru.  They 
that  aome  of  these  volcanoes  have  sunk  determined  the  point  where  the  magnetic 
considerably  since  1753,  and  with  this  re-  needle  of  Boida  showed  the  middle 
suit  the  observations  of  the  inhabitants  per-  point  of  declination,  although  under  the 
fectly  coincide.  At  the  same  time,  Hum-  seventh  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  ex- 
boldt  was  convinced  that  all  these  great  ami  tied  the  rich  mines  of  Hualgu&yok, 
masses  ware  formed  by  crystallization,  where  silver  is  found  3000  toises  above 
Charles  Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  From  Casamarca, 
Selvalegre  of  Quito,  a  man  passionately  which  is  celebrated  for  ita  baths  and  ruins, 
devoted  to  science,  in  January,  1602,  join-  they  descended  to  TrtutiUo,  in  the  neigh- 
ed our  travellers,  and  accompanied  them  borhood  of  which  are  included  the  ruins 
throughout  their  remaining  expeditions  to  of  the  immense  Peruvian  city,  Manskhe, 
Peru  and  Mexico.  Being  favored  by  cir-  decorated  with  pyramids,  in  one  of  which, 
cumstances,  they  ascended  the  summits  in  the  18th  century,  was  found  beaten 
of  the  moat  remarkable  mountains,  to  a  gold  to  the  value  of  more  than  4,000,000 
height  hitherto  never  reached.  They  as-  livres.  On  this  westerly  descent  of  the 
cended  Chimborazo,  June  23, 1802, 3096  Andes,  they  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  mag- 
toises,  18,576  Fr.  feet  (3485  feet  higher  than  nificent  view  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of 
Condamine  reached,  in  1745)  above  the  that  long  and  narrow  valley  where  rain 
surface  ofthe  sea.  The  blood  started  and  thunder  are  unknown.  They  follow- 
from  their  eyes,  lips  end  gums,  and  they  ed  the  barren  coasts  ofthe  southern  ocean 
became  almost  torpid  through  cold.  A  through  Santa  and  Guarmey  to  Lima, 
narrow,  deep  valley  hindered  them  from  where  Humboldt  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
reaching  the  most  remote  summit  of  observe  pretty  accurately,  in  the  harbor  of 
Chimborazo,  which  was  about  324  toises  Callao  de  Lima,  the  termination  of  Mer- 
(or  1344  feet)  higher.  From  Quito  they  cury'e  transit  over  the  sun.  In  January, 
proceeded  to  the  river  Amazon  and  Trine,  1803,  our  travellers  took  passage  for  Quay- 
in  the  expectation  of  observing  there  the  aquil,  a  harbor  upon  the  bank  of  a  mighty 
transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disk,  river,  where  palms,  plurnaria,  tabernav 
Thuy  visited  the  ruins  of  Lactaounga,  montana  and  banana  plants  appear  in  in- 
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deerribeble  splendor.  After  30  (lays,  they  they  descended,  notwithstanding  the  con 
leached  Acapulco.  Although  Humboldt  Asm  autumnal  reins,  into  the  plains  of 
wished  very  much  to  hasten  bis  return  to  Jorulo,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  where, 
Europe,  yet  the  beauty  of  New  Spain,  the  in  1759,  a  volcano  of  1494  feet  in  height 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  fear  was  raised,  in  a  single  night,  from  the  sur- 
of  the  black  vomit,  then  prevalent  at  Vera  face  of  die  earth,  in  the  midst  of  more 
Cruz,  induced  him  to  delay  his  departure  than  2000  small  openings,  which  are  still 
till  the  middle  of  winter.  Afterwards  smoking.  They  descended  to  the  bottom 
they  employed  themselves  in  the  exami-  of  the  crater,  the  air  of  which  was  very 
nation  of  plants,  of  the  air,  the  hourly  va-  strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
nations  of  the  barometer,  the  appearances  which  they  analyzed.  From  the  pleasant 
of  the  magnet,  and  especially  the  longitude  and  fruitful  kingdom  of  Mecfaoocan,  they 
of  Acapulco,  and  then  departed  for  Mexi-  relumed  through  the  elevated  plains  of 
co.  They  passed  through  the  sultry  val-  Tolucca  to  Mexico.  At  Tolucca,  they 
leys  of  Meecala  and  Papagayo,  where  the  visited  the  wonderful  hand-tree,  the 
thermometer  stood,  in  the  shade,  at  32°  chcirmtkottttpiart  of  Cervantes,  of  which, 
of  Reaumur  (104°  Fahrenheit);  traversed  since  the  most  ancient  times,  there  has 
,  the  lofty  plains  of  Chilpanzlugo,  Theuilo-  existed  but  one  specimen.  At  Mexico, 
tepee  and  Tasco,  where  oaks,  cypresses,  they  employed  themselves  in  arranging 
fir  trees  end  European  grain  flourished  in  then*  heirwriuins  and  geological  coilec- 
a.  mild  climate.  Here  they  visited  the  lions,  in  calculating  the  measurements 
mining  works  of  Tasco,  where  the  veins  which  they  bod  made,  and  on  tie  geologi- 
of  silver  appear  alternately  in  limestone  csl  atlas,  for  which  Humboldt  had  taken 
and  mica  slate,  and  contain  within  them  sketches.  They  left  this  city  in  January, 
gypsum  in  laminte.  In  April,  1803,  they  1804,  in  order  to  explore  the  eastern  de- 
ascended  through  Cueraaraca  and  the  olivines  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  made  geo- 
fogH  of  Cuchilaqua  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  metrical  measurements  of  both  the  voica- 
wfiich  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  la  noes  of  Puebla,  Popocatepetl  and  Itzac- 
distinguished  fromall  thecitiesof  the  new  cihuatL  They  then  passed  on  through 
world  by  its  scientific  institutions.  After  Perote  to  Xalapa.  Notwithstanding  the 
a  residenceof  somemonths,during  which  deep  snow  which  covered  it,  Humboldt 
Humboldt  corrected  the  longitude  of  Mex-  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Corre,  which  cx- 
ico,  our  travellers  visited  die  celebrated  coeds  in  height  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  by 
raining  works  of  Moran  and  Real  del  163  wises,  and  determined  its  situation  by 
Monte,  where  the  mines  of  Biscaya  have  observations  made  on  the  spot  He  also 
already  yielded  to  the  count  of  Regis  took  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Peak 
several  millions  of  dollars.  Theytbenex-  of  Orizaba.  After  a  pleasant  tour  In 
amined  the  obtidiim  of  Oyamel,  which  Bes  this  country,  our  travellers  descended  to 
imbedded  in  the  lay  ere  of  pearlstone  and  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  escaped  the  black 
porphyry,  and  served  the  former  inhabit-  vomit,  which  then  extensively  prevailed, 
ants  for  knives.  This  whole  country  is  and  embarked  on  board  a  Spanish  frigate 
full  of  basaltic  blocks:  amygdaloid  an  ' 
secondary  calcareous  formations  afford  th 

moat  striking  appearances  for  the  con-  been  deposited  there  in  1300.    They 

sideration   of  the   geologist.    These   Del  mained  here  two  months,  when  they  set 

Rio,  a  scholar  of  Werner,  bod  already  en-  sail  for  Philadelphia,  which  they  reached, 

alyzed.     In  1803,  they  visited  the  southern  after  a  passage  of  32  days.     Here  and  at 

part  of  the  kingdom.    They  directed  their  Washington,  they  remained  two  months, 

researches    to    Hunhuetoca,   and   went  and    arrived   in   Europe  August,  1804. 

thence    through   Queretano,  Salamanca,  The  rich  collections  which  they  brought 

and  the  fruitful  plains  of  Yrapuato,  to  with  them  are  unique  in  their  kinds,  and 

Guanaxuato,  whose  mines  are  far  more  of  inestimable  value:  they  contain,  among 

considerable  than  those  of  Potosi.    They  other  things,  6300  kinds  of  plants.    The 

were  here  occupied,  during  the  space  of  account  oftheir  travels,  and  of  their  impor- 

two  months,  with  measurements  and  gee-  taut  results,  Humboldt  published  in  the 

logical  investigations,  examined  the  baths  splendid  work  which  appeared  at  Paris, 

ofComagilloa,  whose  temperature  is  11°  Hamburg  and  London,  1810  etseo-Pinnm 

Reaumur  (about  25°  Fahrenheit),  higher  de  Humboldt  d  BarvpUmd  (grand  folio),  the 

than  that  of  those  in  the  Philippine  islands,  first  division  of  which  is  devoted  to  gen- 

and  then  went  through  the  valley  of  St  era!  physics  and  to  an  account  of  their 

Jago  to  Vahadolid,  the  capital  of  the  for-  journey.    The  first  pen  of  this  account  la 

mer  kingdom  of  Mecheacan.     Thence  contained  in  the  numbers  already  publish- 

VOL.  vi.  40 
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ed,  under  the  separate  title  of  Vwa  du  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in 
Cordillera  tt  Monument  da  Pcapla  dt  1711.  His  father  waa  a  descendant  of  the 
VAmtriqut,  and  is  adorned  with  SO  or  60  family  of  the  carl  of  Home,  but  not  opu- 
engravings.  The  second  division  relates  lent,  and  the  subject  of  this  article  being 
to  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy ;  the  bis  youngest  son,  his  fortune  was  very 
third  contains  a  political  essay  on  New  small.  Lowing  bis  father  in  his  infancy, 
Spain ;  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  astronomy ;  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his. 
the  fifth  to  mineralogy  and  magnetism,  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  merit,  and 
and  the  sixth  to  botany.  The  whole  se-  was  destined  by  his  family  for  the  law ; 
ties,  which  consists  of  13  volumes,  4tc,  but  his  passion  for  literature  was.  so  strong, 
3  volumes,  folio,  with  two  collections  of  that  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  pro- 
maps,  and  one  of  picturesque  engravings,  fewmiinal  studies,  and,  as  he  observes  in 
is  justly  called,  by  a  competent  judge,  "a  his  memoirs,  while  his  family  fancied  liiru 
work  of  gigantic  extent  and  richness,  to  to  be  poring  over  Voet  and  VinniiiB,  he 
which  the  modern  literature  of  Europe  was  occupied  with  Cicero  and  VirgiL  In 
can  hardly  offer  a  parallel."  Humboldt  1734,  he  visited  Bristol,  with  recommeit- 
has  since,  with  Gay-Lussac  in  Paris,  rac-  dations  to  some  eminent  merchants;  but 
lifted  the  theory  of  the  situation  of  the  he  was  as  little  disposed  to  commerce  as 
magnetic  equator,  and  laid  before  the  to  law,  and  resolved  to  retire  to  some  pro- 
academy  of  sciences,  in  1817,  his  chart  of  vincial  town  of  France,  with  the  intc  "' 
the  remarkable  course  of  the  river  Orino-  of  prosecuting  his  literary  pursuits  L 


co.     In  October,  1818,  he  visited  London,    vacy,  and  of  supplying,  by  economy,  I 
where  it  is  said  the  allied  powers  request-    pecuniary  deficiencies.     lie  passed  thi    . 
ed  him  to  sketch  a  plan  of  the  political    years  in  France,  in  a  manner  very  accord- 


i  of  the  South  American  people,  ant  with  bis  own  inclinations.  In  1737, 
For  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  under-  he  went  to  London,  and  the  next  year 
take  a  scientific  journey  to  the  East  In-  published  his  Treatise  upon  Human  .Sa- 
dies and  Thibet,  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  ture,  the  entire  neglect  of  which  proved  a. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  November,  1818,  grant-  severe  mortification.  In  1742,  he  printed 
ed  him  a  yearly  pension  of  12,000  dollars,  at  Edinburgh  his  Essays,  Moral,  Political 
and  the  use  of  the  necessary  instru-  and  Literary,  which,  owing  to  their  more 
menu.     But  this  journey  was  abandoned,  popular  form  and  elegance  of  style,  « 


e  with  the  young  marquis  of 
1833,  be  was  called  to  Verona  to  accom-  Annandale,  to  whom  he  acted  HI  sort  of 
pony  the  king  of  Prussia  on  his  journey  guardian — an  office  which  was  rendered 
through  Italy.  His  residence  at  Naples  necessary  by  that  nobleman's  health  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  inquiries  into  the  for-  state  of  mind.  He  remained  in  this  sinia- 
mation  of  volcanoes,  the  result  of  which  tion  for  a  year,  and  then  stood  candidate 
he  gave  to  the  public  iu  ii  email  essay.  In  for  me  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
the  latter  part  of  1836,  he  returned  from  at  Edinburgh ;  but,  although  strongly  sup- 
Paris  to  Berlin.  In  1829,  he  made  a  jour-  ported,  he  was  excluded  oy  the  negative 
ney  to  Northern  Asia,  as  tar  as  to  the  con-  of  the  presbytery,  in  consequence  of  his 
fines  of  China,  in  which  he  was  much  as-  known  scepticism.  In  1746,  he  accom- 
sisted  by  the  Russian  government,  which  ponied  general  Sinclair,  as  his  secretary, 
wished  to  obtain,  through  him,  more  eccu-  man  expedition  designed  against  Canada, 
rate  information  respecting  the  character  but  which  ended  in  an  attack  upon  the 
and  contents  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Since  French  coast ;  and,  in  1747,  attended  the 
his  return,  he  has  communicated  several  same  officer  in  a  military  embassy  to  the 
pieces  of  highly  interesting  information  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  Having 
connected  with  his  journey.  According  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  neglect  of  his 
to  the  latest  accounts,  Humboldt  has  gone  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature  originated 
on  a  semi-diplomatic  mission  from  Prussia  from  its  too  dry  and  systematic  form,  he 
to  Paris."  cast  the  first  part  of  the  work  anew,  and 
Home,  David,  an  eminent  historian  and  caused  it  to  be  published,  while  he  was 
•  The  emperor  of  Russia  has  lately  presented  abroad,  with  the  title  of  an  Inquiry  con- 
bim  with  a  magnificent  vase  of  avenhmne.  The  Coming  the  Human  Understanding.  It, 
■ubawnca  i«  said  to  be  confined  to  Siberia,  and,  however,  attracted  very  little  more  notice 
in  transparency  and  variety  of  lint:  crystalline  ,han  at  first,  and,  on  his  return,  the  author 
nncneai  of  leilure,  and  ssacaMjbut*  of  high  po  -  _j_j  Z.  a™rf  a  i  i  Sj  ,  "™ 
isa, to ratiaSlsaw fasot sort of ania.  TfcJwe  ««»^  »  Scoto6%  where  he  rearfed  two 
u  eight  feet  hij[h,  or  an  antique  «b»pe,  ■rith  carved  years.  In  1751,  he  repaired  to  the  me- 
an™ of  niamve  gold.  tropolis,  where,  in  the  next  year,  be  pub- 
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lished  his  Political  Discourses,  which  were  support  that  conclusion.     His  predilection 

at  once  well  received.     Nearly  about  the  for  the  house  of  Stuart  has  also  made  him 

same  time,  appeared  hie  Inquiry  concern-  somewhat  unfair  to  that  of  Tudor,  and 

.  ing  the  Principles  of  Morals— a  work-that  still  more  to  the  real  patriotism  of  the  mo- 
be  himself  deems  "incomparably  his  best,"  tires  of  many  of  those  Who  sought  to  curb 
but  which  met  with  but  little  attention,  the  high  pretensions  and  baleful  extent  of 
In  1752,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  prerogative  so  imprudently  claimed  by 
librarian  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  that  unhappy  family.  With  every  abate- 
Edinburgh,  which,  by  affording  him  the  roent,  however,  bis  reputation  stands  high, 

.  command  of  a  large  and  curious  collection  'and,  aided  by  bis  clear  style, — which,  al- 
of  books,  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  though  sometimes  incorrecl,and  exhibiting 
the  idea  of  writing  history.  The  History  Gallicisms,  is  frequently  eloquent,  end  al- 
of  England,  under  the  House  of  Stuart,  ways  agreeable, — will  probably  remain  so. 
of  which  a  quarto  volume  appeared  in  The  copy  money  received  for  his  History, 
1754,  to  use  his  own  language,  was  recei  v-  added  to  a  considerable  pension  obtained 
ed  "  with  one  cry  of  reproach,  disappro-  from  the  crown  by  the-  interest  of  lord 
bation,  and  even  detestation."  He  atrrib-  Bute,  finally  secured  him  independence, 
utes  this  reception  to  his  favorable  treat-  and  he  was  about  to  retire  from  bis  native 
ment  of  Charles  I  and  lord  Strafford,  but  country,  when  be  was  invited  by  the  earl 
it  was  much  more  owing  to  his  equally  of  Hertford,  then  proceeding  as  ambassa- 
contemptuous  mention  of  the  opposing  dor  to  Paris,  to  attend  him,  with  a  view  of 
religious  parties ;  which,  as  for  as  they  ultimately.  Decerning  the  secretary  of  the 
were  sincerely  actuated  by  their  opinions,  embassy.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
he  regards  as  little  more  than  votaries  of  that  nobleman  to  France,  and  received  the 
superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  of  enthu-  expected  appointment.  He  was  also  far- 
siasm  on  the  other.  The  work  was  there-  ther  gratified  by  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
fbre  not  only  decried,  but  neglected ;  and,  tion  in  the  Parisian  circles,  in  his  charac- 
had  not  a  war  broken  out  between  the  ter  of  historian  and  philosopher.  He  re- 
two  countries,  the  author  would  have  mained  ehargi  d'affaires,  after  the  depart- 
agsin  retired  to  France.  His  c'onstitu-  ure  of  lord  Hertford,  in  1756,  and  return- 
tional  equanimity,  however,  gradually  pre-  ed  to  England  in  17(56,  accompanied  by 
vailed,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  his  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  be- 
task ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  published  his  hnved  with  a  delicacy  ami  generosity  which 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  and  other  that  eccentric  person  repaid  with  his  usual 
pieces,  the  first  of  which  was  answered  ingratitude  and  suspicion.  Mr,  Hume,  in 
by  Warburton,  in  the  name  of  doctor  1767,  became  under-secretary  of  state, 
Hurd.  In  1756,  he  published  the  second  under  general  Conway,  which  post  he 
volume  of  his  history,  which  embraced  held  until  the  resignation  of  that  minister, 
the  period  from  Charles  II  to  the  revolu-  in  1769.  He  then  finally  retired  to  Edin- 
tion,and  was  comparatively  well  received,  burgh;  and  having,  by  this  time,  realized 


.-  resolved  to  take  a  wider  range,    a  thousand   per  annum,  he  drew  round 
1759,  published  his  History  of  the    him  a  chosen  set  of  suitable  associates, 
House  of  Tudor,  which  excited  almost  as    among  whom  he  lived,  generally  admired 


much  clamor  against  him  as  his  first  vol-  and  respected.     He  died  Aug.  25, 1776,  in 

time.    His  reputation  as  a  historian,  bow-  the  65th  year  of  his  age.    Doctor  Adam 

ever,  gradually  increased,  and  he  was  en-  Smith  depictures  him  as  charitable,  gen- 

couraged  to  complete  bis  work  from  the  emus,  urbane,  and  possessed  of  a  degree 

earliest  period,  which  he  accomplished,  in  of  gayety  and  good  humor  which  is  sel- 

two  additional  volumes,  in  1761 ;  and  his  dom  attendant  on  students  so  persevering 

History  of  England  became  thenceforth  a  as  Mr.  Hume.     This  temper  even  evinced 

standard  book.     Although  free  from  the  itself  on  his  death-bed,  and  it  will  be  as 

narrow  partialities  and  prejudices  which  difficult  to  deny  the  high  personal  moral 

so  frequently  influence  national  historians,  claims  of  this  writer,  favored  as  he  was 

and  enlarged  and  philosophical  in  his  gen-  with  the  rare  talent  of  self-command,  as 

eral  views  of  events  and  characters,  his  re-  the  vigor  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect. 

searches  into  the  origin  and  progress  of  He  doubtless  takes  the  lead  among  mod- 

the  English  constitution  are  wanting  both  em    philosophical    sceptics,    and,    while 

in   depth    arid    accuracy.      He    has   too  open  to  the  objections  to  which  mat  sys- 

sweepingly   regarded  the  liberty  of  the  tern  of  philosophizing  will  ever  he  liable, 

country  as  of  modern  date,  and  the  mere  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  upheld  it  with 

result  of  concessions  from  the  sovereign,  distinguished  ability. 

a  colored  facts  to         Hume,  Joseph,  esquire,  born  in  1777,  is 
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a  native  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  and  tions  for  the  Piano  forte),  I 
was  educated  to  the  medical  profession.  Holland.  Except  Mozart  bin 
After  completing  hie  education,  he  went  bad  displayed  so  much  power,  or  met 
out  to  India,  aa  assistant-surgeon  in  the  with,  so  much  applause.  Hummel  was 
company's  service,  to  the  presidency  of  then  engaged  by  prince  Esterhazy,  who 
Calcutta.  The  appointment  of  surgeon  was  particularly  fond  of  church  musk; 
in  India  is  very  lucrative ;  but  the  abilities,  and  his  first  mass  received  the  entire  ap- 
which  Mr.  Hume  exhibited,  procured  him  probation  of  Haydn.  In  1811,  he  left  the 
other  advantageous  appointments,  as  a  service  of  the  prince,  and  gave  lessons,  in 
commissary,  and  also  as  Persian  translator.  Vienna,  on  the  piano,  on  which  bis  power 
He  was  also  agent  to  a  very  lucrative  con-  of  improvisation  excited  great  admiration, 
met,  taken  by  some  of  bis  friends.  Prom  Hummel  is  particularly  distinguished  as 
these  various  sources,  he  accumulated  an  an  instrumental  composer.  He  has  corn- 
easy  and  independent  fortune,  with  wbicb  posed  a  great  many  variations,  fugues, 
he  returned  to  bis  native  country,  in  1806.  sonatas,  trios,  rondos,  ballads,  songs  and 
He  soon  after  visited  Portugal  and  Greece,  pot-pourris,  sacred  music,  and  all  kinds  of 
and  in  1812,  was  elected  member  of  par-  dances  (among  others  three  bullets),  com- 
liament.  He  is  generally  distinguished  in  ic  and  other  operas,  two  high  masses,  Sec. 
the  house  of  commons  by  the  appellation  His  greatest  compositions  am  his  two 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Aberdeen,  great  piano  concertos. 
As  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  the  bouse  Humming  -  Bird'  [trodtSvt).  These 
of  commons,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  beautiful  birds,  which  may  be  termed  the 
the  public  accounts.  He  saw  in  what  gems  of  animated  nature,  are  peculiar  to 
they  were  defective,  and,  by  repeated  mo-  America,  and  almost  exclusively  tropical. 
tions  in  the  house,  be  has  obtained  such  a  They  are  distinguished  by  their  long  and 
mass  of  information,  as  no  one,  we  believe,  slender  bill,  and  attenuated  and  retractile 
but  himself  ever  procured.  The  motions  tongue,  whicb  is  divided  into  two  fila- 
he  has  brought  forward,  and  the  speeches  ments  from  the  middle  to  the  tip.  They 
which  he  has  made,  on  the  subject  of  feed    on    honey,    though    I' 

finance,  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  best    insectivorous.     Their  flight 

financiers  in  the  house  of  commons.     He  rapid,  and,   whilst  feeding,  they  remain 

has  exposed  the  extravagance  of  govern-  poised  in  the  air  by  means  of  the  hori- 

ment,  has  dragged  forth  to  public  view  zontal  motion  of  their  wings,  whicb  pro- 

the  dirty  jobs,  and  thrown   much  light  duces   a  humming  noise,  whence  their 

— sr  a  business  hitherto  involved  in  dark-  common  name  is  derived.      The  genua 

We  nav. 


The  city  of  London  has,  with  oth-  Irochiltu  is  very  t 
er  corporations,  bestowed  on  him  their  however,  only  one  species  in  the  V. 
freedom.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  States,  the  T.  coluliris,  belonging  to  the 
in  the  house  to  browbeat  him,  and,  out  of  subgenus  mdlituga  (Bris.),  or  those  bavins; 
the  bouse,  to  write  him  down;  but  he  stands  straight  bills.  This  well  known  and 
on  ground  too  strong  to  fear  the  attacks  of  splendid  little  bird  arrives  in  Pennsylvania 
his  opponents.  It  is  said  that  the  corre-  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  begins  to 
spondence  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  build  its  nest  early  in  May.  This  ra 
his  exertions  to  promote  financial  reforms,  usually  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  a  hori- 
hss  compelled  him  to  keep  on  foot  an  zontal  branch,  seldom  above  10  feet  from 
establishment  of  clerks  equal  to  what  the  the  ground.  Itis  hemispherical, and  about 
business  of  a  first  rate  merchant  requires,  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with  vegetable 
Hummel,  John  Nepomuk,  one  of  the  down,  and  covered  externally  with  lichen. 
first  living  pianists  and  composers,  was  The  female  lays  two  eggs  of  a  white  col- 
bora  1776,  at  Presburg,  and  received  in-  or.  The  humming-bird  is  very  food  of 
struction  in  music  from  his  father.  At  tubular  flowers,  particularly  those  of  the 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  already  trumpet  vine.  When  he  alights,  he  »1- 
attiBCted  notice  in  Vienna,  and  was  pre-  ways  prefers  the  small  dead  twigs  of  a 
sented  to  Mozart,  who,  not  with  standing  tree  or  bush,  where  he  dresses  and  ar- 
bis  disgust  at  giving  lessons,  offered  to  In-  ranges  his  plumage  with  groat  dexterity, 
struct  the  boy,  on  condition  that  the  pupil  His  only  note  is  a  single  chirp,  not  louder 
should  be  trusted  entirely  to  his  care  and  than  that  of  a  cricket.  The  humming- 
management.  Hummel  enjoyed  his  in-  bird  is  very  irascible,  two  males  scarcely 
strucnon  in  1787,  1788,  after  which  he  ever  meeting  without  a  contest  ensuing. 
began  to  travel  with  hui  father  through  They  will  also  attack  birds  of  a  much 
Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland  (where  he  larger  size,  as  wrens  or  king-birds,  and 
published   his  first  compositions,  Varia-  sometimes   have  contests   for  a   favorite 
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flower  with  the  bumble-bee.  From  the  Hundred,  in  England ;  b  division  of  a 
beauty  of  this  bird,  many  attempts  have  shire  or  county.  It  was  so  ceiled,  accord- 
been  made  to  domesticate  them,  but  un-  ine  to  some  writers,  because  each  hun- 
successfully,  though  they  have  been  kept  dred  found  100  JMguttort,  or  sureties  of 
from  three  to  four  months  with  arteii-  the  king's  peace,  or  100  able-bodied  men 
lion.  They  are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  war.  Others  think  it  to  have  been  so 
of  cold,  and  droop  and  die  when  deprived  called  because  originally  composed  of  100 
of  the  animating  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  families.  Hundreds  were  first  introduced 
There  is  every  resson  to  believe  that  insects  into  England  by  Alfred.  They  seem  to 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  have  previously  existed  in  Denmark  ;  and 
food.  They  begin  to  retire  south  in  Sep-  in  France,  a  regulation  of  this  sort  was 
texnber,  and,  in  November,  take  refuge,  made,  above  200  years  before,  by  Clothaire 
for  the  winter,  in  Florida.  The  hum-  and  Childebert,  with  a  view  of  obliging 
ming-bird  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  each  district  to  answer  for  the  robberies 
length,  and  four  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  committed  in  it.  Something  like  this  in- 
The  whole  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  solution  may  be  traced  back  to  the  nn- 
sides  under  the  wings,  tail  coverts,  and  cient  Germans,  from  whom  were  derived 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  the  Franks,  who  became  masters  of  Gaul, 
rich  golden  green ;  the  tail  is  forked,  and,  and  the  Saxons,  who  settled  in  England ; 
as  well  as  the  wings,  of  s  deep  brownish  for  both  the  thing  and  the  name,  as  a  ter- 
purple ;  the  bill  and  eyes  are  black ;  but  ritorial  assemblage  of  persons,  were  well 
what  constitutes  their  chief  ornament,  is  known  to  that  warlike  people.  By  va- 
tbe  splendor  of  the  feathers  of  the  throat,  rious  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to  ar- 
whicb,  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light,  lions  for  injuries  sustained  by  riots,  rob- 
rival  the  ruby  in  brilliancy.  These  feath-  beries,  malicious  mischiefs,  &c. 
frs  are  of  singular  strength  and  texture,  Hundred  Court.  (See  Courts.) 
lying  close  together,  like  scales,  and  vary-  Hundred  Diva.  (See  Cent  Joan.) 
ing,  when  moved  before  the  eye,  from  a  Hgndkrcce  (meaning  ting's  bark);  a 
deep  black  to  a  fiery  crimson  and  burning  continuation  of  the  Vosges,  of  moderate 
orange.  The  female  is  destitute  of  them,  height,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
The  young  males  begin  to  acquire  them  Lower  Rhine,  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  September.  (For  fuller  information,  between  the  rivers  Nalie,  Rhine  and  Mo 
we  must  refer  to  Wilson,  Am.  On.  vol.  2,  selle.  The  range  is  calcareous,  and  cov- 
fi-om  which  we  have  condensed  the  above  ered  with  wood.  The  highest  elevation 
sketch.)  That  magnificent  work,  La  is  1000  German  feet.  Flax  thrives 
Oueaux  Moucha,  vividly  represents  most  welL  Some  write  the  name  Huair&ck, 
of  the  known  species.  and  derive  it  from  a  colony  of  Huns 
Humoral,  in  medicine ;  what  has  re-  planted  hern  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  or 
lotion  to  the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  sys-  from  a  remnant  of  Artila's  followers,  who 
lem.  The  humoral  pathology  is  amedi-  took  refuge  here  after  his  defeat  at  Chalons, 
cal  theory  which  long  prevailed,  and  at-  HtmeAar ;  the  country  of  the  Magyars, 
tributed  all  diseases  to  irregular  changes  or  Hungarian*,  as  they  were  first  called 
in  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  as-  by  their  Sclavonic  neighbors  in  Russia, 
signing  any  influence  to  the  state  of  the  In  their  own  language  they  are  called 
solids.  The  opposite  theory  is  that  which  Magyart,  and  their  origin  is  by  no  means 
refers  every  thing  to  the  nervous  energy  res-  precisely  ascertained.  The  older  writers 
ident  in  the  solids,  and  considers  diseases  represent  them  as  derived  from  the  Huns 
as  arising  from  irregularities  in  their  func-  of  Attila.  A  supposed  resemblance  of 
lions.  The  humoral  pathology  is  expos-  their  language  to  that  of  the  Finns  gave 
ed,  in  many  ways,  to  the  objection,  that  it  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  Fin- 
rests  on  hypotheses,  and  is  very  partial  in  rush  origin.  Fejer,  keeper  of  the  univer- 
its  views.  The  views  of  the  adherents  sity  library  at  Pesth,  derives  them  from 
of  this  theory  have  differed  continually,  the  Parthians  (Scientific  Magazine,  in 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  from  the  Hungarian,  1825),  and  Reinegg  and  Pal- 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  its  great  las  found  Magyar  tribes  on  the  east  side 
supporters,  down  to  very  late  times.  Ths  of  the  Caspian.  They  appear  to  have 
nervous  pathology  is  also  liable  to  the  ob-  emigrated  from  Asia  into  Europe  towards 
jection  of  being  of  a  partial  and  hypo-  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and,  after  oc- 
thetjcal  character.  Of  late,  the  two  sys-  cupying  the  country  between  the  Don 
terns  have  been  blended,  and  both  fluids  and  the  Dnieper  for  300  years,  they  were 
and  solids  allowed  a  share  in  the  changes  pressed  forward  by  the  Petchenegues, 
of  the  body.  and,  in  891,  they  entered  Hungary,  under 
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their  prince  Alinua.  In  900,  under  Ar-  each,  responsible  only  to  the  king,  and  in- 
pad,  son  of  Alraiw,  they  completed  its  re-  vested  with  full  military  and  civil  pow«r. 
duction,  after  having  conquered  the  Bui-  These  officer!  and  the  bishops  formed  tbe 
garians,  Sclavoniana,  Wnlaehians,  Mora-  senate  of  the  kingdom,  with  whose  coo- 
vians,  Germane,  Italians,  Croatians,  Szek-  cturence  king  Stephen  granted  a  conori- 
lers  and  Dalmatians,  who  then  occupied  tution,  tbe  principal  features  of  which  are 
the  country.  The  conquered  tern  tory  atill  preserved.  The  unsettled  state  of  tbe 
was  at  first  distributed  only  amongst  the  succession  to  the  crows,  and  tbe  coose- 
cbiefa  of  the  tribes ;  but  the  duke  soon  quant  interference  of  neighboring  prince*, 
acquired  tbe  right  of  rewarding  the  cour-  and  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  domestic 
age  of  the  soldiers  by  the  investiture  of  concerns  of  Hungary,  the  inveterate  bav 
landa  without  regard  to  their  rank.  The  tred  of  the  Magyars  against  the  foreignem, 
Magyars  next  made  predatory  incursions  who  were  favored  by  Peter,  tbe  successor 
into  the  neighboring  countries,  to  which  of  Stephen,  tbe  secret  struggle  of  pagan- 
they  were  chiefly  invited  by  foreign  ism  with  Christianity,  and  particularly  the 
princes,  and  advanced  to  the  north  as  tar  arrogance  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  long 
as  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  the  west  into  retarded  the  prosperity  of  tbe  country. 
Provence,  on  the  south  to  Otranto,  and  The  religious  zeal  and  bravery  of  St.  La- 
eastward  as  tar  aa  Gonstantinopie.  These  .dislaus,  and  the  energy  and  prudence  of 
formidable  enemies,  whose  active  cavalry  Colomann,  shine  amidst  the  darkness  of 
it  was  almost  vain  to  attack,  were  first  de-  this  period.  These  two  monarchs  ei- 
feated  by  Henry  I,  the  German  emperor,  tended  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  tbe 
at  Mersenurp,  in  333 ;  they  then  invaded  former  by  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and 
Franconia  in  937,  and  Saxony  in  938,  Sclavonia  (1089L  the  latter  by  the  con- 
were  defeated  at  Stederburg,  and  in  the  quern  of  Dalmatia  (1102).  They  asserted, 
Drommling  on  die  Ohra.  Their  last  in-  with  firmness,  the  dignity  of  the  Huara- 
cursion  into  Bavaria,  954  and  955,  termi-  rian  crown,  and  the  independence  of  tbe 
nated  with  their  complete  overthrow  on  nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks,  andre- 
the  Lech,  where  Otho  I,  king  of  the  Ger-  stored  order  and  tranquillity  at  home  by 
mans,  conquered  them.  They  gradually  wise  laws  and  prudent  regulations.  The 
learnt,  from  the  Sclavoniana  and  Germans  introduction  or  German  colonists,  from 
whom  they  conquered,  and  from  the  pris-  Flanders  and  Alsace,  into  Zips  and  Tran- 
oners  whom  they  had  taken  in  their  in-  eylvania,  by  Geyaa  II  (1148),  bad  an  im- 
cursions,  the  arts  of  peace,  agriculture  and  portent  influence  on  those  districts ;  and 
manufactures.  The  hospitality  of  Geysa,  the  connexion  of  Hungary  with  Constan- 
and  the  religious  zeal  of  Sarolta,  his  wife,  n'nople  during  the  reign  of  Bela  III,  who 
did  much  to  attract  strangers,  from  differ-  had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  & 
ent  countries  and  of  all  classes,  into  Hun-  vorable  effect  on  the  country  in  general, 
gary.  The  Hungarians  violently  opposed  The  Magyars,  who  bad  previously  passed 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  biah-  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  tents,  he- 
ops  Pellagrin  of  Pasaau  and  Adelbert  of  came  more  accustomed  to  living  in  towns, 
Prague,  and  Geysa  was  obliged  to  leave  and  to  civil  institutions.  Several  court 
the  farther  extension  of  it  to  his  son  Ste-  officers  and  a  royal  chancellor  were 
phen,  who  finally  prevailed  by  the  assist-  created  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  court 
anee  of  Latin  monks  and  German  knights.  On  the  other  hand,  Hungary  became  eon- 
Stephen  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in  nectod  with  France  by  tbe  second  mar- 
extirpating  the  heathens,  by  a  crown  from  riage  of  Bela  {1186)  with  Margaret,  sister 
pope  Sylvester  II,  part  of  which  still  re-  to  Henry,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of 
mains  on  the  »acra  rtgni  Hungarim  earn-  Henry,  king  of  England.  She  introduced 
no,  and  by  a  patriarchal  cross,  with  the  French  elegance  at  tbe  Hungarian  court, 
title  of  apostolic  king.  Thus  Stephen  and  at  this  time  we  find  the  first  men  ' 
founded  the  kingdom  in  1000,  which,  ac-  of  Hungarians  studying  at  Paris; 

cording  to  the  notions  of  that  period,  he  nobi]ity  who  have  estates  in  tbe  county.      Ib  IS 

endeavored  to  strengthen  by  the  power  of  counties  Ihe  dignity  of  governor  is  herediuuj, 

the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy.      He  l»t  is  nine™  it  it  connected  with  one  of  Uk  high 

established  1 0  richly-endowed  bishoprics,  «*««  of  Ac  kinadon,  or  with  a  bishopric,  orfia 

_j    j-_:j  j    .1.      _j.   i ■_   i_..   iS  "art  appoints  whom  it  win  out  of  ihe  nobuilv. 

and   divided  the  whole  empire  into  79  ^  DODjh^B|ect,<he  other  officer,  of  she  county 

counties,"  with  an  officer  at  the  head  of  from  tareei  wnom  the  governor  bum*.    Those 

•  Tbe  counties  of  Hungary  may  consist  of  part*  of  Transylvania,  Sclavonia  and  Croatia  to 

Iwoor  more  districts-     Eachopehasns  governor,  which    the  name  Land  of   tht  Hungarian*  is 

a  vice-governor,  who  is  collector  of  the  revenue,  given,  with  Ihe  eiceplion  of  the  military  setue- 

a  notary,  four  superior  and  four  inferior  Judges,  menu  on  the  frontiers,  are  also  divided    into 

All  Umbo  civil  officers,  must  be  choeeu  from  the  counties. 
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these  improvements  were  soon  checked.  Turks  from  Europe,  railed  through .  the 
The  rich  nubility  and  the  clergy  availed  coldness  of  the  Christian  courts  and  the 
themselves  of  (he  weeknem  of  Andrew  II  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Matthias  Corvi- 
to  extend  their  influence  and  power.  The  nus,  son  of  Hunniadea,  held  the  reina  of 
former  extorted  a  confirmation  and  exten-  government  with  a  firm  hand.  Combin- 
sion  of  their  privileges  by  the  golden  bull  ing  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  and  a  gen 
in  1222,  the  latter  a  favorable  concordats,  eral,  he  silenced  or  defeated  all  bis  ene- 
Tbe  reforms  of  Beta  IV  were  interrupted  miesat  home  and  abroad,  secured  the  pub- 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  ( 124 1 ),  and  lie  tranquillity,  which  had  been  but  too  often 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  most  deplorable  disturbed,  by  his  judicial  organization  of 
condition.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild  the  counties,  and  gained  the  love  'and 
hordes,  Beta  endeavored  to  heal  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
wounds  of  bis  country.  He  induced  the  severe  measures  which  he  was  often 
Germans  to  settle  in  the  depopulated  compelled  to  adopt  It  is  still  a  proverbial 
country,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the  expression  with  the  lower  classes  in  Hun- 
citizens  by  increasing  the  number  of  royal  gary,  *  King  Matthias  is  dead,  and  justice 
free  cities ;  but  the  coronation  of  his  son,  with  him."  He  showed  his  love  or  learn- 
as  co-regent,  gave  rise  to  many  disputes  ing  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  university 
between  them,  which  weakened  the  royal  at  Presburg  (lstropolis),  14*77,  by  inviting 
authority  and  hastened  the  decline  of  the  learned  men  from  foreign  countries,  par- 
state.  With  Andrew  III  the  male  line  of  ticularly  from  Italy,  and  by  his  excellent 
the  Arpod  dynasty  became  extinct  (1301).  library,  in  the  royal  castle  at  Buda,  the  treas- 
Vnder  the  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou,  ures  of  which  were  scattered  soon  after  his 
Hungary  attained  the  summit  of  its  pow-  death.  During  the  reigns  of  Ladislaus  II 
or.  These  princes  considered  the  pre!-  and  Louis  II,  the  ambition  and  rapacity 
ates  and  the  nobles  as  the  supports  of  their  of  the  optunates,  headed  by  Stephen  Za- 
thrones,  yet  they  imposed  certain  obliga-  polys,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  John, 
lions  in  return  for  the  privileges  granted  excited  domestic  troubles,  and  caused  on 
them,  such  as  that  of  maintaining  troops,  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  was 
Charles  I  improved  the  currency,  inlro-  only  suppressed  by  the  severest  measures 
duced  a  new  system  of  taxation,  which  [1514],  while  they  destroyed  the  foreign 
extended  also  to  the  peasants  of  the  no-  influence  of  the  kingdom.  The  battle  of 
bility  and  clergy,  and  substituted  regular  Mohaca  (1526),  in  which  Louis  II  lost  hie 


judicial  proceedings  for  trials  by  ordeal,  life,  and  which,  for  160  yearn,  made  a 
which  were  then  practised.  Louis  I  add-  great  part  of  Hungary  a  Turkish  province, 
ed  Poland,  Red  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  a    was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  state 


port  of  Barm,  to  his  kingdom.  His  expe-  of  things.  The  rest  of  the  c 
dicons  and  campaigns  made  the  nation  in  dispute  between  the  rivals  Ferdinand 
acquainted  with  foreign  civilization.  He  of  Austria  and  John  Zapolya.  The  con- 
founded a  high  school"  ( 1367)  at  Funfkir-  test  was  decided  by  the  Protestants,  who, 
chert,  delivered  commerce  from  exurbi-  fearing  the  persecution  of  Zapolya,  de- 
tain duties,  and  banished  the  Jews  from  clared  for  Ferdinand.  Their  adherence 
the  country.  The  reign  of  Sigismund  is  gave  him  the  superiority,  and  Zapolya 
interesting  from  his  disputes  with  the  oli-  was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
garchs,  who  even  kept  him  in  prison  for  possession  of  Transylvania  and  some 
several  months,  the  invasion  of  Hungary  counties  of  Upper  Hungary ;  but  this  ili 
by  the  Turks  (1391),  and  the  war  with  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  caused  continual 
Hussites.  Although  he  was  much  cngag-  disputes  with  the  descendants  of  Zapolya, 
ed,  as  Roman  emperor,  with  the  affaire  instigated  by  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
of  Germany  and  the  Catholic  church,  and,  together  with  the  persecutions  of  the 
he  introduced  equality  of  weights  and  Protestants  (particularly  after  the  admis- 
measurestuid  the  first  military  regulation  sion  of  the  Jesuits,  1561),  gave  rise  to 
into  Hungary,  raised  the  royal  free  cities  civil  commotions,  which  were  quieted  by 
to  the  privilege  of  on  estate  (14051  and  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  with  Stephen  Bots- 
founded  en  academy  at  Buda.  From  kay  (1606),  of  Nikelsburg,  with  Gabriel 
their  first  appearance,  the  Turks  constant-  Bethlen  (1622),  and  of  Lintz,  with  George 
ly  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Hungary,  Rakoczy  (1645).  These  circumstances 
which  served  as  a  bulwark  to  the  rest  of  delayed  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  in 
Europe.  The  death  of  Ladislaus  1,  in  which  Leopold  I  finally  succeeded,  so  far, 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Varna  (1444),  is  that  he  retook  Buda  (1686),  and,  by  the 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  plan  of  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699),  recover©  " 
the  hero  John  Hunuiadea,  for  driving  the  rest  of  Hiu 


f  Hungary  (except  the  Bennat)  and 
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Transylvania.    Tins  treaty,  however,  and  mountains,  it  is  open  to  the  mild    sea 

the  establishment  of  the  eommitsio   <uo-  breezes  from  the  south,  which  are  tern- 

ar.quislica,  to   decide   all    claims    on   the  pered  by  the  great  bodies  of  water.     It  is 

countries  recovered  from  the  Turks,  gave  also  owing  to  the  variety  of  its   surface 

rise  to  new  troubles,  which  were  not  qui-  that  Hungary  possesses  so  groat  a  diversi- 

eted  until  the  peace  of  Szathmar  in  1711.  ty  of  climate,  which,  combined  with  the 

The  congress  of   Paasarowitz  (1718)  re-  fertility  of  the  soil,  abundantly  supplies 

stored  the  Batumi  to   Hungary,  and  the  her  with  all  the  natural  productions  neces- 

peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  terminated  hos-  sary  for  the  comfort  of  man.     All  kinds 

rjlittes  with   the   Porte  for  a  long  time,  of  corn,  a  sort  of  maize  ( Kirftmite.),  rice, 

Charles  VI,  by  the   pragmatic   sanction,  kitchen  vegetables  and  garden  plants  of 

secured  the  inheritance  of  the  Hungarian  every  description,  melons  (which  are  cul- 

crown  to  the  female  descendants  of  the  tivated  in  open   fields),   Turkish  pepper 

house  of  Hapsburg,  and   improved  the  {paprOmy,  fruits  (particularly  plums,  for  the 

administration  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  sake  of  the  brandy  prepared  from  them, 

the  royal  chancery  and  the  viceregal  of-  called     Slivovitia\      wines  of    different 

rice  an  organization  better  suited  to  the  kinds  [from  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  eim- 

Si>.     He  also  formed  a  standing  army  for  ers — about    15    gallons  each — annually), 

ungary,  and  established  Oie  military  con-  wood,  gallnuts,  potash,  tobacco  (300,000 

tribution  for  its  support.     Maria  Theresa  quintals),  hemp,  flax,  hops,  saffron,  woad, 

did  much  for  the  improvement  of  Hun-  madder,  sumach,  cotton  and  rhubarb  are 

gary,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  rural  among  the  products  of  Hungary.     Horses, 

code,  called  Urbarium  (1765),  the  object  cattle  (5,000,000),  sheep  (8,000,000),  hogs, 

of  which  was  to  fix  the  services,  and  im-  game  (in  the  north,  bears),  poultry,  fish 

prove  the  condition  of  the  peasants ;  also  (amongst  which  the  sturgeon  and  salmon 

by  the  formation  of  village  schools  (1770),  [talma  dantex]  are  the  principal),  been  and 

and  the  abolishing  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  silk  worms  (which  annually  yield   nearly 

11773).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Joseph  20,000  pounds  of  silk),  are  among  (he  pru- 
I,  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  his  ductious  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among 
age,  was  influenced  by  the  best  intentions  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
in  the  changes  which  he  undertook  in  the  iron,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  antimony,  sill- 
Hungarian  constitution,  but  his  zeal  made  pbur,  arsenic,  salt,  soda,  saltpetre,  alum, 
him  forget  the  necessity  of  proceeding  vitriol,  marble,  coals,  peat;  amongst 
gradually  in  such  reforms.  The  nation,  the  precious  atones,  the  opal  and  cbalce- 
far  from  entering  into  his  views,  opposed  dony  are  remarkably  beautiful.  No  coun- 
them,  and  Leopold  II  was  compelled  to  try  has  so  many  mineral  and  medicinal 
revoke  the  ordinances  of  his  brother,  who,  springs.  The  population  of  Hungary,  ex- 
besides,  bad  never  been  crowned  in  Hun-  elusive  of  Transylvania,  exceeds  9,400,000, 
gary.  Hungary,  with  its  appendages,  in  53  free  cities,  691  market  towns,  and 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  the  Littorale  and  11,068  villages,  upon  a  superficial  area  of 
Transylvania,  lies  between  the  German  88,500  square  miles.  (Transylvania  con- 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  It  is  tains,  besides,  23,500  square  miles,  with  a 
almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  among  population  of  2,000,000,  and  the  military 
which  the  Carpathian,  on  the  north,  ex-  frontiers,  12,000  square  miles,  with  934,000 
tend,  in  numerous  branches,  into  the  ecu-  inhabitants.)  The  principal  towns,  sc- 
ire of  the  country.  Between  the  two  cording  to  Aszalay's  table,  are  Peath 
principal  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the  (46,046  inhabitants),  and  Debreczin  (40,695 
Theis,  is  a  fertile  plain  containing  more  inhabitants).  The  largest  village  on  the 
than  21,000  square  miles.  Rivers  and  European  continent  is  Czabe,  85  mile* 
streams  water  the  country  in  every  dime-  from  Pest h,  which  has  over  30,000  inhabi- 
tion.  Amongst  the  lakes,  the  Plattensee  tants,  all  Sclavoniana,  and  nearly  all  Prot- 
(45  miles  long  and  5  to  9  miles  wide)  and  estants.  The  great  number  of  distinct 
the  Neusiedlersee  (20  miles  loaf,  4  to  7  races,  with  entirely  different  habits,  which 
miles  wide),  are  the  most  extensive ;  and  is  found  in  Hungary,  is  remarkable.  The 
among  the  morasses,  the  Etseder  morass  greater  part  of  the  plain  country  is  occu- 
(23  miles  long,  6  or  7  miles  wide),  and  pied  by  the  Magyars,  whilst  the  Sclavo- 
the  (so  called)  Sarrti,  which  has  been  nians,  who  are  more  numerous,  inhabit 
partly  drained,  are  the  principal.  The  the  mountainous  country,  and  the  Ger- 
sutuation  of  Hungary,  and  particularly  mans  are  settled  chiefly  in  the  towns, 
the  nature  of  its  surface,  render  it  one  Walachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Clemen- 
of  the  healthiest  countries  in  Europe,  tines,  French,  Italians,  Jews  (whose  tax 
Protected  from  the  north  winds  by  high  for  being  tolerated  amounts  to  120,000 


the  clergy,  the  magnates  (barons  of  the  e: 

-„-   t,  about  40,000),  are  oil  mingled  to-  pire,  the  chiefs  of  counties,  dukes,  counts, 

gether.     Of  this  number,  about  4,000,000  &c.|,  those  individuals,  with  their  descend- 

ore    Roman  Catholics,    about    1,000,000  ants,  to    whom    the    long    has    granted 

(chiefly  Germans  and  Sclavonians}  of  the  patents  of  nobility,  or  od  whom  be  has 

Augsburg    confession ;    of   the    Helvetic  conferred  estates,  the  royal  free  cities  and 

confession,    above    1,500,000    (nearly   all  some  privileged  districts,  as  bodies  corpo- 

Magyars,  on  which  account  they  call  their  rate.   The  nobility,  styled,  in  official  Latin, 

creed  the  Magyaric  religion) ;  of  the  East-  the  popultu  Hungancut,  are  exempt  from 

em  church,  1,400,000 ;  of  the  Jewish  re-  taxes  (except  on  their  estates  within  the 

ligion,  130,000.      The  Hungarian  has  a  territories  of  a  city,  and  also  excepting  the 

natural  inclination  to  agriculture  and  the  land  tax,  which   they  pay  as  vassals  of 

breeding  of  cattle.     Both  are,  however,  other  nobles).     They  pay  no  imposts  (un- 

Btill  in  their  infancy,  but  the  inexhaustible  less  engaged  in  commerce)  nor  tithes,  and 

fertility  of  nature  supplies  every  deficien-  are  not  liable  to  have  soldiers  quartered 

cy  of  industry  and  skill.     It  must  not  be  on  tbem  ;  they  cannot  be  imprisoned  until 

forgotten,  that  Hungary  has  comparatively  after  conviction  of  a  crime,  except  in  case 

but  a  small  population,  that  the  Hunga-  of  high  treason,  or  unless  taken  in  the  act 

rian  peasant  has  no  property  in  the  soil,  The  violation  of  their  person  or  property 

and  that   foreign  commerce  is  checked,  {major  potenlia)  is  punished  with  the  loss 

Many  improvements  are  made   by  indi-  of  the  property  of  the   offeudiug  party, 

vidua!    proprietors,    and    Hungary    may  The  nobles  only  can  hold  landed  estate, 

Justly  boast  of  two  institutions,  founded  and  they  exercise  the  regalia  on   them, 

ly  private  individuals,  for  the  promotion  and  certain  offices  can  be   enjoyed  only 

of  agriculture,  the   Gtorgicott  at    Kesz-  by  tbem.     The  estates  belonging  to  the 

thely,   and   the   agricultural    institute  in  nobles,  according  to  the  terms  of  grant, 

Hungarian  Altenburg.     Mining  is  carried  descend  either  in  the  male  line  alone,  or 

on  by  Germans  and  Sclavonians.    There  to  the  female  line  also;  on  the  extinction 

is  a  mining  academy  at  Schemnitz,  to  of  the  family,  they  revert  to  the  crown, 

which  foreign-era  frequently  resort.     The  which,  however,  is  bound  to  grant  them 

principal     artisans    are    tanners,    furriers,  immediately  to  eome  doeorving  indmdual. 

manufacturers  of  Uchitm  (cordovan  boots),  In  return  for  their  privileges,  the  nobility  are 
lacemakers  and  barbers.  There  are  few  liable  to  a  sudden  levy  for  military  service, 
manufactures  that  flourish  in  Hungary,  in  case  of  emergency.  This  is  called  in- 
Iron  and  copper,  linen,  leather,  alum  and  sumctia,  and  they  must  serve  in  person, 
saltpetre,  are  some  of  the  articles  of  in-  and  at  their  own  expense.  The  citizens 
dustry.  The  potteries  (the  large  estab-  of  the  royal  free  cities,  and  the  inhabitants 
lishment  at  Debreczin  produces  annually  of  the  privileged  districts,  also  enjoy  uisny 
11,000,000  pipe  heads),  the  cloth  manu-  exemptions.  The  whole  burthen  there- 
factories  at  Gatsch,  and  the  sugar  refiner-  fore  falls  on  the  peasants,  or  the  miaerapUbt 
ies  at  Fiume,  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  cantribueni,  as  they  are  styled ;  for,  be- 
Trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  sides  contributions  in  money  and  in  kind, 
of  the  Germans,  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  the  labor  which  they  are  bound  to 
Internal  commerce  is  promoted  by  the  perform  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  they 
Temesch  and  Francis  canals  (the  former  also  pay  tithes  of  all  their  produce  to  the 
75,  the  latter  60j  miles  long),  the  fairs  clergy,  maintain  the  county  magistracies 
(which  amount  to  3000),  and  tie  complete  and  the  army,  and  labor  on  the  public 
absence  of  tolls :  the  clearing  of  the  navi-  works  without  pay.  The  bounty  of  na- 
gable  rivers,  and  the  building  of  regular  ture,  and  the  frugality  of  the  Hungarian 
roods,  under  the  direction  of  the  sunerin-  peasant,  can  alone  explain  how,  under  all 
tendentsof  the  highways,  are  carefully  at-  these  impositions,  be  can  still  maintain 
tended  to.  The  foreign  commerce  is  himself,  and,  if  favored  by  circumstances, 
limited  to  the  natural  productions,  and  is  can  sometimes  even  accumulate  a  little 
besides  checked  by  the  Austrian  system  property.  The  peasant  is  not  attached  to 
of  duties,  together  with  the  tobacco  and  the  soil,  but  the  state  provides  that  the 
salt  monopoly  of  the  government.  The  place  of  an  emigrant  shall  be  immediately 
Hungarian  constitution  is  in  force  in  filled,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  the 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Littorale,  but  contribution  may  not  be  lessened.  A  sec- 
Dot  in  Transylvania  and  "the  military  fron-  oiid  distinction  consists  in  the  difference 
tiers,  which  are  governed  by  their  own  of  religion.  Though  all  sects  are,  in  gen- 
laws.    The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  eral,  equal,  yet  the  exceptions  expressly 


named,  the  indistinctness  of  the  expres-  districts  also  choose  their  own  mapsoaiea 
aion  in  the  particular  cases,  and  the  proa-  The  royal  regency  (in  Buda),  at  the  bead 
elyting  activity  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  of  which  ia  the  polatiiie,  is  over  all  the  of- 
render  the  Catholic  religion  predominant,  fices  above  named.  It  has  the  supreme  id- 
Children,  whose  parents  are  of  different  miniatratton  of  the  country,  and  is  the  regu- 
religions,  if  the  father  is  a  Catholic,  must  lar  organ  of  communication  between  ihe 
be  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion;  but  king  and  country;  it  watches  over  the 
if  he  is  a  Protestant,  only  the  sons  can  observance  of  the  constitution,  and  submits 
adopt  his  religion.  This  is  the  cause  of  to  the  king  any  proposals  for  the  public 
most  of  the  oppressions,  which  the  people  good.  The  king  exercises  his  authority 
suffer  from  the  clergy,  who  are  very  care-  through  the  Hungarian  chancery  (in  V 


king  and  the  estates.  The  estates  consist  the  peasant  is  subject  to  the  seigneurial 
of  the  higher  clergy  (bishops,  popes  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  which 
abbots),  the  magnates,  the  two  courts  of  sometimes  extends  even  to  criminal  caws. 
appeal,  and  two  representatives  from  each  if  the  lord  is  invested  with  the  jut  gfaft' 
chapter,  county,  city  and  privileged  dis-  (as  it  is  called].  There  are  three  county 
tricL  They  are  divided  into  two  cham-  courts  in  civil  cases,  according  to  the  ini- 
bets  {tabula),  under  the  presidency  of  the  portance  of  the  subject  in  question ;  consn- 
palatine  and  the  perianal  (president  of  the  ing  either  of  a  judge  with  a  jury,  or  of  the 
royal  chambers  of  justice).  The  diet  lias  vice-officer  of  the  county  with  a  judge  and 
also  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  king  jury,  or  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
(who  swears  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  county  [ttdet  judiciaria,  Stiria),  which  al- 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  recover  all  so  revises  the  decisions  of  the  two  other 
the  lost  provinces,  and  annex  them  to  the  courts  and  of  the  seigneuria)  courts,  iod 
kingdom),  of  electing  the  palatine  (the  has  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  ol)  criminal  cases 
first  officer  of  the  state),  and  of  granting  in  the  counties.  In  certain  civil  prores-ts, 
supplies  and  subsidies  in  money,  in  kind,  designated  by  law,  Jour  district  labia 
and  in  troops.  The  king  has,  1.  the  right  {tabula:)  in  Hungary,  and  one  in  '■'">'- 
of  patronage,  or  the  investiture  of  .all  ec-  tia,  exercise  Original  jurisdiction.  The 
cleaiastical  benefices;  2.  the  right  of  con-  courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction  are  the 
ferring  nobility  (yet  certain  prelates  have  royal  table  (which,  however,  in  several 
the  power,  by  granting  particular  estates,  of  cases,  has  original  jurisdicti on)  and  the  ta- 
placing  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  no-  bleof  the  seven  (both  in  Pestli).  They  ant 
bility,  in  a  condition  nearly  equivalent  to  both  comprised  under  the- name  of  curia 
that  of  the  nobility) ;  3.  the  appointment  rtgia,  the  sentences  of  which  have  ihe 
to  all  offices  and  honors,  excepting  that  of  force  of  law,  in  case  there  is  no  positive 
palatine;  4.  the  coining  of  money;  5.  the  law.  The  CatholicclergyinHiuigHnsn? 
regulation  of  the  poet ;  6.  the  right  of  powerful,  by  reason  of  their  large  landed 
declaring  war  and  making  peace  ;  7.  the  property,  and  the  influence  which  diev 
command  of  the  army;  8.  the  right  of  possess  overall  offices.  10,000  clergymen, 
assembling  and  dissolving  the  diet.  The  with  3  archbishops  and  SO  diocesan  b&i- 
inferior  administration  of  the  country  is  ops  (among  whom  are  4  Greek  Catholics), 
differently  organized  in  relation  to  the  va-  watch  over  the  Catholic  flock.  The  Fu- 
rious classes  of  inhabitants.  The  whale  estants  have  a  primitive  form  of  govern- 
country  is  divided  into  53  counties,  of  ment.  Laymen  and  clergymen  united 
which  there  is  one  in  the  Littorale,  three  {prabf/teri)  manage  the  offairs  of  the  tf 
in  Croatia,  and  three  in  Sciavonia.  The  ferent  congregations,  under  the  direction 
county  magistrates  have  the  immediate  of  superintendents.  The  adherents  of  the 
government  over  both  the  nobility  and  the  Augsourg  confession  hove  also  a  eenenl 
peasants  of  the  county;  but  they  are  elect-  superintendent.  There  are  seven  bishops 
ed  by  the  nobility,  every  three  years,  from  and  one  metropolitan  of  the  non-unit™ 
their  own  members,  besides  which  they  Greeks.  The  education  and  instruction 
advise  with  the  nobility  on  subjects  of  gen-  of  the  Catholic  youth  are  mostly  in  the 
eral  interest,  in  public  meetings,  Thecit-  hands  of  the  clergy.  There  are  five  acai- 
izensof  the  free  cities  have  also  their  own  emies  for  higher  studies;  a  lyceum  at ■  &• 
magistrates,  consisting  of  the  inner  coun-  lau,  and  a  university  nt  Pesth  widi  a  librt- 
cil  (senators  elected  for  life),  and  the  outer  rv  of  70,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  &c. 
(the  electors  who  choose  the  senate  and  Protestants  are  admitted  into  these  eabuV 
fiU  their  own  vacancies).     The  privileged  lishments,  and  the  instruction  is  gratuitous 
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The  Protestants  have  many  gymiuuia ;  the  reached  a  country  with  a  settled  constitu- 
tion-united Greeks  have  two.  The  Hun-  tion  and  a  consolidated  government  (Ger- 
garian  contingent  to  the  Austrian  army  many,  under  Henry  I  and  Otho  I],  which 
consists  of  twelve  regiments  nf  infantry  set  bounds  to  their  warlike  incursions  (in 
and  ten  of  cavalry ;  in  all,  64,000  men ;  955).  From  this  period,  the  attention  of 
to  which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  added  the  people,  previously  occupied  with  ex- 
the  Insurrection,  which,  in  1808,  amount-  terna]  subjects,  began  to  be  turned  inward 
•■A  to  40,000  men.  The  annual  revenue  upon  itself.  The  civilization  of  the  Mag- 
from  the  domains,  the  regalia  and  taxes,  y are  commenced,  and  advanced  bo  rapidly 
amounts  to  from  30  to  40,000,000  guilders,  that,  In  lew  than  fifty  years,  the  domestic 
The  expenditure  is  small.  The  peasants  and  foreign  security  of  the  kingdom  was 
pay  the  county  officers ;  they  also  supply  established,  industry  awakened,  milder 
the  provisions  for  the  army,  at  a  price  fixed  manners  introduced,  and  the  nation  pre- 
in  1751,  which  is  much  below  the  market  pared  for  the  reception  of  Christianity ; 
value.  In  the  free  cities  and  privileged  but,  instead  of  being  contented  with  this 
districts,  the  officers  are  also  paid  by  the  gradual  progress,  and  awaiting  the  natural 
communes.  Most  of  the  public  institutions  developement  of  the  national  character, 
have  considerable  funds ;  and  the  Protest'    Stephen  I  and  most  of  his  si 


ants  are  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  prudently  endeavored  to  hasten  the  prog- 
their  worship.  There  is  no  public  debt.  ress.  The  discontents  caused  by  this  pol- 
— See  doctor  J.  A.  Fessler's  History  of  icy  were  increased  by  the  frequent  arlmis- 
Hungary,  in  German,  10  vols.  (Lcipsic,  sion  of  foreigners  into  the  clerical  and 
1815  et  sea.),  and  History  of  the  Atagyart,  noble  orders,  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
by  count  Mailath,  3  vols.  (Vienna,  1828)  -,  clergy  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
Beudant's  Aiineralogkal  and  Geognasticat  by  the  preference  given  to  the  Latin  over 
Travel*  in  Hungary,  in  the  Year  1818, 4  the  national  language,  not  only  in  the 
vols.  (1822) ;  Blight's  Travels  in  Hungary  church,  but  in  judicial  proceedings,  legal 
(1814).  documents  and  forms.  These  circum- 
Hungarian  Literature  has  received  but  stances  gave  rise  to  an  opposition,  which, 
little  attention  from  foreign  scholars,  but  though  checked,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
has  been  treated  by  Hungarian  writers,  in  prudent  measures  of  the  princes  of  the 
the  Hungarian  language,  by  Spangar  house  of  Anjou,  in  the  14th  century, 
11738),  Bod  (1766),  Sandor,  Budai,  Papai,  was  afterwards  continually  renewed.  The 
Toth,  Jankowich,  and  others;  in  Latin,  Latin  language  predominated  in  this  coun- 
by  Czwittinger  (17111  Rotarides  (1745),  try,  as  it  did  at  that  time  in  every  country 
Bel,  Schier,  Haner,  schrneitzel,  Wesz-  which  had  reached  any  degree  of  civiliza- 
premi,  Pray,  WaUaszky,  Simonc  liicli,  Bel-  tion  ;  but  in  Hungary  it  has,  from  obvious 
nai,  Tibold,  Ace. ;  in  German,  by  Win-  causes,  continued  prevalent  to  the  present 
disch,  Seivert,  Kovachich,  Engel,  Fesaler,  day,  while  in  other  nations  it  is  employed 
Miller,  Schwartner,  Schedius,  Lubeck,  only  as  an  instrument  of  learning.  The 
Rosier,  &a  The  character  of  this  singu-  use  of  a  dead  language  in  common  life,  as 
tar  people,  their  peculiar  views  of  life  and  well  as  on  all  scientific  subjects,  could 
the  world,  are  strikingly  displayed  in  their  neither  be  advantageous  to  the  language 
literature,  which  also  bears  traces  of  the  itself,  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
constant  struggle  which  they  have  bad  to  people,  nor  to  the  national  literature.  Not- 
cany  on  ever  since  their  first  entrance  in-  withstanding  these  "  disadvantages,  some 
to  Europe.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in  qualities  buds  of  literature  from  time  to  time  unfold- 
which  render  it  important  in  a  scientific  ed  themselves,  and  native  genius,  though 
light.  The  language  suggests  many  un-  chained,  would  sometimes  attain  distmc- 
expected  views  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  tion ;  yet  how  much  greater  would  hare 
of  language  in  general ;  the  poetry,  panic-  been  the  results,  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
ularly  the  lyric,  excels  in  beauty,  and  works  had  been  permitted  a  tree  developement 
"  are  not  wanting  in  the  department  of  nat-  of  its  peculiarities,  under  the  influence  of 
ural  history,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiqui-  national  manners !  As  early  as  the  11th 
century,  several  monastic  and  episcopal 

, a.                  schools  were  founded,  and  the  students 

garians,  impelled  partly  by  the  spirit  of  ad-  were  numerous.  In  the  13th  century, 
venture  which  characterized  the  middle  many  young  men,  particularly  those  dee- 
ages,  and  partly  by  the  demands  of  assist-  fined  for  the  church,  were  sent  to  Paris, 
ance  from  foreign  princes,  emigrated  from  where  the  university  had  just  been  erect- 
Asia,  and  spread  over  the  disconnected  ed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
provinces  of  Eastern  Europe,  until  they  tury,  the  first  atudaan  generalt  was  eatab- 
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liflhed  at  Weesprim,  a  university  modelled  try,  the  sacred,  m»rtialnndpopu1flr90j)cii,x» 
after  that  of  Paris:  it  wan  much  frequent-  well  as  by  the  histories  written  and  publish- 
ed. This  jrudnun  generate  was  afterwards  erf  ibrthe  people, and  the  multiplied  transla - 
revived,  and  at  a  later  period  one  was  estab-  rions  of  the  Bible,  It  then  reached  a.  de- 
liahed  at  Buds.  In  1473,  the  printing  praes  gree  of  perfection  which  it  retained  until 
wai  brought  into  Hungary.  In  the  16th  die  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  A 
century,  the  number  of  schools  was  much  large  number  of  g 


increased,  particularly  among  the  Protest-  aries  were  printed  from  the  16th  ccn- 
anta;  and  the  situation  of  the  country  tury  to  the  18th.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
would  have  been  very  different,  had  not  further  deTelopement  of  Hungarian  lit- 
the  Protestants  been  persecuted  by  the  erature  were  not  realized ;  a  Ijitin  peri- 
Catholics,  and  had  not  Hungary  fallen  un-  od  again  succeeded,  from  1700  to  1780, 
der  the  sway  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  thus  during  which  time  numerous  and  finished 
become  merely  a  part  of  a  great  empire,  works  were  composed  in  Latin  by  Hun- 
to  whose  true  interests  little  attention  was  garian  writers.  In  1731,  a  Latin  newspa- 
pnid.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  per  was  established,  and  the  state  eaien- 
a  wish,  that  one  consequence  of  toe  pres-  dar,  which  commenced  in  1736,  waa,  and 
ent  commotions  in  Europe  may  be  the  es-  continues  to  be,  in  Latin.  In  1781,  the 
taMiahmeatofan  independent  government  first  Hungarian  newspaper  was  printed  in 
in  Hungary,  whose  natural  advantages  am  Preeburg.  At  present  there  are  two,  one 
at  present  paralyzed  by  a  government  un-  in  Vienna,  the  other  in  Pesth.  When  Jo 
able  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  seph  II  died,  many  violent  yet  bloodless 
the  heterogeneous  mass  under  its  rule,  changes  were  made  in  the  Hungarian  con- 
Hungary  can  boast  of  many  distinguished  stitution,  and  se 
writers  in  the  Latin  language,  at  this  early  favor  of  the  Hun  ,,  u 
period ;  but  this  exotic  literature  had  so  quired  to  be  used  in  all  public  proceedings, 
little  influence  on  the  nation  at  large,  thaL  Courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  in  Hun- 
though  it  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  garian  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  it  waa 
excellence  in  the  time  of  Matthias  Corvi-  taught  in  all  of  them.  Several  periodicals 
nua,  yet  many  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  were  established,  Hungarian  theatres  erect- 
kingrlorn  could  neither  write  nor  read,  in  ed  in  Buda  and  Pesth,  many  works  were 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Ladislaus  II  written  on  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
(1491).  In  the  11th  century,  with  the  &c;  but  these  measures  were  gradual- 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  lv  pursued  with  less  zeal.  (See  Bowring'a 
the  Latin  language  acquired  the  nscenden-  Specimen*  of  the  Poetry  of  Ac  Magyar*.) 
cy  in  the  church,  in  schools  and  public  af-  Hungarian  Language.  The  language 
fain;  yet  the  Hungarian  was  used  in  Com-  of  the  Magyars,  as  spoken  and  written  at 
merce,  in  the  camp,  and  even  the  resolu-  present  in  Hungary,  is  a  phenomenon  in 
lions  of  the  diet  were  first  drawn  up  in  philology  well  worthy  of  study,  and  the 
Hungarian.  When  the  missionaries  ad-  knowledge  of  it  unlocks  rich  stores  for 
dressed  the  people  in  Latin,  an  interpreter  the  philosophical  historian  and  philologist, 
was  usually  present ;  and  there  are  several  Aa  the  Magyars  belonged  to  the  great 
relics  of  poetry,  sacred  eloquence  and  state  tribe,  which  was  spread  from  the  south- 
papers,  extant  in  Hungarian.  A  new  im-  western  part  of  Asm  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
pulse  was  given  to  thw  language,  on  the  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
accession  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  to  Finland,  of  whose  branches  tranepiant- 
throne  of  Hungary.  The  Latin  was  in-  ed  to  Europe  (as  the  Uzi,  Pokivtzea,  Avars, 
deed  still  the  language  of  church  and  Chassis,  Petscheneguea,  &c),  only  one 
state ;  but  die  Hungarian  became  the  Ian-  has  taken  deep  root ;  so  the  Magyarian 
guage  of  the  court  Documents  were  language  is  derived  from  the  language 
drawn  up  in  Hungarian,  and  the  Himgari-  which  is  common  to  that  great  tribe,  and 
on  oath,  in  the  eorvtu  jwrii  Hung.,  dates  which  comprises  the  Semitic  and  Finnish 
from  this  time.  The  holy  Scriptures  were  tongues.  This  view  as  Niclas  Revai  has 
translated  into  Hungarian ;  in  the  imps-  shown,  settles  the  long  dispute  among  the 
rial  library  of  Vienna,  there  is  a  MB,  trans-  learned,  whether  the  Hungarian  language 
latioD,  of  1383;  and,  in  spite  of  die  violent  is  allied  to  the  Lapland  and  Finland 
opposition  of  the  inquiiitorci  heretic*  provi-  language,  aa  some  maintain  (Rudbeck, 
tons,  several  translations  were  published.  Eccard,  Ihre,  Hell,  Sajnovits,  Gatterer, 
In  1465,  Janus  Pannoniua  wrote  a  Hungari-  Schkezer,  Bunching,  Hagen,  and  pnrtk- 
nn  fnunmar,  which  is  lost  The  16th  centu-  ularty  Gyarmathi),  or  to  Uw  Oriental  lan- 
ry  waa  favorable  to  Hungarian  literature,  jruagee,  as  others  assert  (Otroktosi,  CErteL 
through  the  religious  disputes  in  the  coun-  Kalmar,V !        '    '     "    "  " 


r,  Versegi,and  chiefly  Beregszasgi). 
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Differing  from  oil  European  languages  and  hence  are  put  before  the  baptismal 
except  toe  Finnish,  in  internal  structure  name ;  for  instance,  Baton  Gabor,  as  if  it 
and  external  form,  the  Hungarian  never-  were  the  Batorish  Gabor,  the  Gaborof  the 
thelese  was  obliged  to  express  with  the  Betori  family.  The  beautiful  proportion 
Roman  alphabet,  adopted  with  Christian-  between  vowels  and  consonants,  the  bc- 
jty,  all  the  Asiatic  shades  of  Bounds,  curate  shadowing  and  full  articulation 
The  Hungarian  distinguishes,  like  the  in-  which  every  syllable  requires  (the  Hunga- 
habitant  of  the  East,  the  simple  vowels  riau  suffers  no  mute  vowels,  bo  called — noe 
from  the  prolonged :  the  former,  n,  e,  {,  o,  timet),  and  the  fixed  succession  of  vowels, 
fi,  u,  u,  ore  pronounced  sharp,  whether  give  to  the  Hungarian  language  a  charae- 
they  are  long  or  abort:  the  latter  have  ter  of  magnificent  and  masculine  hortuo- 
always  a  fuller,  more  protracted  prouun-  ny,  in  which  it  will  bear  a  comparison 
c iation ;  they  ore  designated  by  an  accent,  with  every  other.  The  richness  and  ex- 
ti,  e,  i,  d,  o,  u,  fi,  and  are  very  different  pressiveness  of  its  various  forms  give  it 
from  the  former;  for  instance,  tar  {the  great  energy;  the  regularity  of  its  inflei- 
arm),  fair  (the  injury) ;  kertk  (round),  ktrik  ions  and  compositions,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
(the  wheel),  lUrek  (I  beg).  The  Hungari-  compared  with  the  Sanscrit,  makes  it  clear 
an  is  destitute  of  diphthongs,  like  the  Ori-  and  distinct,  and  its  infinite  power  of  com 
ental  languages, -and  marks  the  finest  dis-,  position  gives  it  the  means  of  increasing 
tinctions  of  sounds,  particularly  of  conso-  its  stores  heyond  almost  any  Western  lan- 
narns,  with  great  accuracy.  Sounds  pe-  guage.  .  If  it  is  actually  not  so  much  devel- 
culiar  to  it  are  those  of  gy,  ny,  ly,  ty,  oped,  this  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
where  the  y  is  the  consonant  j,  but  close-  two  circumstances ; — that  Sclavonic,  Scr- 
ly  and  intimately  connected  with  the  pre-  vian,  German,  modern  Greek,  Walachion, 
ceding  consonant.  At  the  beginning  of  a  Italian,  Sic.,  are  spoken  in  the  country  nt 
syllable,  the  Hungarian  never  allows  more  the  same  time ;  and  that  it  was,  for  a  long 
than  one  consonant ;  foreign  words  which  time,  excluded  from  public  transaction?, 
begin  with  two  consonants,  are,  in  the  from  the  church,  and  even  from  conver- 
rnouth  of  a  Hungarian,  separated  by  a  ration,  where  German  and  French  took 
vowel  put  before  them  (e.  g.,  of  gehokt  its  place.  Yet  it  found  some  opportuni- 
they  make  tsAola),  or  put  a  vowel  between  ties  to  develope  itself)  partly  at  the  courts 
(as  from  krai  they  make  kir&ly).  The  of  the  Hungarian  kings  and -magnates, 
Hungarian  has  a  fixed  law  for  the  order  particularly  those  of  the  princes  of 
of  the  vowels,  like  the  Finnish  (according  Transylvania;  partly  in  the  county  di- 
lo  Bask  and  Sjogren).  It  has,  like  that  Ian-  ets;  partly  in  the  diets  of  the  realm, 
guage,  no  distinction  of  sex  whatever,  but  where  the  native  language  could  not  be 
a  rich  declension,  with  numerous  index-  entirely  suppressed ;  partly  in  the  po- 
ions  of  cases,  which  seem  to  prove,  very  lemic  writings  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
evidently,  what  James  Grimm,  in  his  mation,  and  finally  in  the  reaction  pro- 
German  Grammar,  ventured  to  hint,  that  dueed  by  the  law  of  Joseph  II,  to  use  only 
the  inflexions  of  cases  originated  from  the  German  language  in  public  business, 
additions  of  particles  to  the  root.  The  which,  aided  by  the  then  existing  liberty 
difference  of  absolute  and  relative  forms  of  the  press,  produced  many  excellent 
in  languages,  which  is  founded  in  the  Hungarian  works.  Among  the  great 
laws  of  our  mind,  and  traces  of  which  are  number  of  Hungarian  grammars,  the  first 
found  in  many  languages  (in  the  Semitic  which  appeared  in  print  was  that  by  John 
languages,  as  statu*  amslnutut  and  abso-  Sylvester  (or  Erdc?ei),  fn  1539.  Another 
lulus  i  in  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  Hungarian  language  was  published 
other  Teutonic  languages,  according  to  at  Vienna,  in  1795,  by  a  society  of  learned 
James  Grimm,  as  strong  and  weak  forms ;  men.  That  of  Gyarmathi  (KLmsenburg, 
in  the  French  and  English,  in  the  abso-  1795)  is,  in  many  respects,  excellent, 
lute  and  conjunctive  pronouns,  fcc.),  man-  Verseghi  published:  a  Grammar  in  Ger- 
ifests  itself  in  all  the  declensions  and  con-  man,  in  1805,  at  Pesth,  and,  in  1816,  in 

t'ugations  so  distinctly  and  characteristjcal-  Latin.  The  most  useful  for  a  beginner  is 
y,  as  to  present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  that  first  written  by  John  Farkas,  and  re- 
foreigners,  who  meet  with  this  distinction  modelled  by  Francis  Pethe,  of  which 
throughout  in  no  other  languages.  The  many  editions  have  been  published.  Jos. 
conjunctive  possessive  pronouns,  as  well  Morton  published  a  Grammar  (the  latest 
as  prepositions,  are  expressed  as  suffixes,  edition,  Vienna,  1830).  The  most  corn- 
Family  names  are  considered  as  sdjec-  plete  and  most  critical,  probably,  is  that 
tives,  from  which  they  mostly  originated,  begun  by   Niclas   Revai  (2  vols.,  Pesth, 
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1809) ;  death  prevented  the  author  from  bug-continued    hunger,   the    blood    be- 

completiug  it.     Among  the  later  dietiona-  comes  weak,  acrid  and  thin,  on  account 

riea  are  those  by  Jos,  Manon  and  Benj.  of  the  want  of  materials  to   compensate 

Mokry,  in  Latin  and  Hungarian.  for  the  nutritious  matter  expended  in  the 

Hungarian  Ulna.    Hungary  produces  support  of  the  body ;  hence  the   whole 

a  greater  quantity  of  wine  than  any  coun-  body    becomes  lean  and  weak,  ■  bloody 

try  except  Fiance.    The  annual  product  fluxes  take  place  from  all  parts,  aa  well  as 

of  Hungary  Proper  and  the  territories  be-  violent  irritation  of  the  nervous  system, 

longing  to  it  may  be  calculated  at  from  caused  by  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the 

20,000,000  to  30,000,000  eimers  (of  about  nerves  of  the  stomach,  which  at  length 

15  gallons  each).     In  general,  the  Hunga-  extends  to  the  whole  region  of  the  abdo- 

rian  wine  contains  much  alcohol  and  little  men,  is  carried  to  a  soil  greater  height, 

aqueous  matter.    The  finest  is  the  Tokay,  and  produces  pain  over  the  whole  body, 

which  is  produced  in  the  Hegyallya  (the  sleeplessness,  convulsions,  roving  madness, 

country  around  the  Tokay  bukiL  in  the  until  at  length  death  puts  an  end  In  the 

county  of  Semplin,  ktt.  48°  N.    The  dried  scene. 

grapes  are  carefully  separated  from  the       Hunger  Curt ;  a  mode  of  curing  dis- 

uthera,  and  three  sorts  of  wine  are  ob-  eases  by  the  greatest  possible  abstinence 

mined.     The  best  is  the  Essence ;  this  is  from  food ;  so  much  only  being  allowed 

the  oily  juice,  which  runs  of  itself  from  as  is  requisite  to  keep  the  pattern  alive, 

the  fruit,  without  any  pressure.     When  The  food  is  diminished  by  degrees,  and, 

this  ceases  to  run,  the  grapes  are  moisten-  in   the   period  of  convalescence,  is    in- 

ed  with  common  Tokay-must,  and  trod  creased  m  the  seme  way,  with  much  pre- 

out ;  this  gives  the  Auibrwh.     A  second  caution,  as  many  patients,  unable  to  resist 

infusion  of  common  Tokay-must,  on  the  their  appetite,  have  died  in  consequence 

remaining  grapes,  pressed  by  the  bands,  of  a  slight  indulgence.    This  mode  of 

gives  the   Maszldi  (Masklass),      In    the  cure  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  the 

same  way,  the   Ausbruch  and  Masklass  case  of  deep-rooted    complaints,   which 

are  prepared  in  themountainsof  Henesch  baffled  the  powers  of  medicine.    It  is 

(county  of  And),  and  Ausbruch  in  Rust  used,  particularly  in  connexion  with  trc  - 

{county   of  (Edenburg)  and  St.   George  quent  unctions  of  mercury,  in  obstinate 

(county  of  Presburg).     Hungary  also  pro-  cases  of  syphilis,  when  even  the  bones 

duces  excellent  table  wines,  of  which  the  have  become  affected ;  and  the  cases  in 

ben  are  those  of  Buds,  Erlau,  Selksard,  which  this  severe  remedy  has  produced 

Wessmely.  brilliant  successes  are  numerous.     It  is 

Huhoer;  the  feeling  of  a  want  of  food.  considered,inGennany,asindispensBhleto 

When  the  stomach  has  digested  and  dis-  the  cure  of  inveterate  syphilis.     The  pa 

posed  of  the  food  and  drink  which  it  con-  tient  is  kept  in  a  well  closed  room,  recehr- 

tained,  its  peculiar  nervous  power  is  de-  ing  only  a  little  bread  and  water,  and  soon 

strayed,  and  some  time  is  necessary  be-  loses  his  appetite,  owing  to  his  debilitated 

fore  it  collects  it  again.     This  time  is  state  produced  by  the  mercurial  unctions, 

shorter  in  proportion  as  the  individual  is  His  bed-linen  is  never  changed,  nor  the 

healthy,  young,  strong  and  active.     As  room  aired;  indeed,  a  very  trifling  draught 

soon  as  this  nervous  power  is  restored,  the  of  air  has  proved  fatal.     The  salivation  is 

activity  of  the  organ  is  again  awakened,  very  great,  and  it  is  surprising  that  man 

and  produces  a  longing  to  eat,  which  we  can   live  at  all  in  such  a  state  as  these 

call,  in  its  first  degree,  appetite.     If  this  is  patients  are  often  in.    The  cure  generally 

not  gratified,  it  gains  strength,  and  be-  requires  about  throe  weeks, 
comes  hunger,  which,  if  not  appeased,       Hdkiroeh,  or  Huntsmen;  a  place  in 

turns  to  voracity.    Appetite  is  not  a  diss-  Alsace,  department  of  the  Haut-Rhiri,  half 

greeable  feeling,  but  hunger  is  an  ever-in-  a  league  from  Basle.      Louis  XIV  caused 

creasing  pain,  on  account  of  the  ever-in-  it  to  be  fortified  by  Ysuban,  in  1679.     In 

creasing  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  atom-  1814,  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies,  and,  by 

ach.    To  some  men,  whose  stomachs  are  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1816,  it  was  stipu- 

morbidlysensitive,thefirstdeMreforfoodis  iatetl  that  the  fortifications  should  be  de- 

unpleasant,  and  if  this  desire  is  not  immedi-  stray  ed,  at  the  urgent  solicitations,  as  is 

ately  gratified,  they  are  seized  with  griping  said,  of  Bade.    It  now  contains  but  1000 

pains  in  the  parts  about  the  stomach,  inhabitants,  and  is  of  no  importance, 
which,  if  not  appeased,  are  followed  by        HnitnunEs,  John  Corvinus,  waywode 

sudden  weakness,  and  even  fainting.    If  of  Transylvania,  and  general  of  the  armies 

hunger  is  not  allayed,  a  dreadful  stats  of  of  Ladislaus,  king  ot  Hungary,  was  one 

the  body  ensues,  and  finally  death.    After  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  his  time. 
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He  fought  against  the  Turks  heroically,  the  nations  on  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
and,  in  1443  and  1443,  gained  impor-  They  sometimes  made  war  on  the  Ro 
tant  advantages  over  the  generate  of  sultan  mans,  and  sometimes  served  in  troops 
Amurath.  and  obliged  that  prince  to  retire  under  their  standards.  Rouus  compelled 
from  Belgrade,  after  besieging  it  seven  the  Romans  to  pay  tribute.  His  nephews, 
months.  In  1456,  he  obliged  Mohammed  Bledaand  Attila,sons  of  Mandras  (Muud- 
II  also  to  relinquish  a  siege  of  the  same  zuk),  succeeded  him  in  443,  and  turned  then- 
place,  but  died  September  10,  in  the  same  arms  against  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians. 
year.  He  was,  at  this  time,  regarded  as  After  the  death  of  Bleda,  Attila  continued 
the  hero  of  Christendom,  and  not  less  his  conquests,  and  founded  one  of  the 
esteemed  by  his  enemies  than  regretted  most  extensive  kingdoms  known  in  tiisto- 
by  his  friends.  He  left  two  sons,  the  ry.  (See  Jtit&a.)  Soon  after  his  death 
younger  of  whom,  Matthias,  was  after-  (453),  the  empire  fell  to  pieces;  but  the 
wards  king  of  Hungary.  hordes  of  Huns  long  lived  on  the  north 
Huns;  a  nation  of  Northern  Asia,  of  the  Danube  and  the  Palus  Mosotis, 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  Finnish  until  at  length  the  people  and  the  name 
race,  and  formerly  led  a  nomadic  life  on  became  extinct. 

the  frontiers  of  China.  The  history  of  Hunter,  William ;  a  celebrated  anato- 
the  Huns  can  be  traced  no  farther  back  mist  and  medical  practitioner,  bom  May 
than  the  reign  of  Me-te,  a  son  of  Teu-ruan,  23,  1718,  at  Kilbride,  in  the  county  of 
on  account  of  whose  inroads  the  Chinese  Lanark,  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  14, 
built  their  great  wall,  B.  C.  309.  (See  De  be  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
Girigne's  Zfirfoire  dtt  Hunt.)  This  pow-  and  engaged  himself  as  the  pupil,  and 
erful  people,  not  entirely  destitute  of  civil-  afterwards  as  the  partner,  of  Cullen,  at 
ization,  were  masters  of  Mongolia  and  the  Hamilton.  The  result  of  this  connexion 
greatest  part  of  the  north  of  Asia,  as  &r  has  been  already  partially  related.  (See 
as  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  borders  of  Cvitm,  William.)  Mr.  Hunter  went  to 
Thibet,  and  were  long  dangerous  neigh-  reside  at  Hamilton  in  1737;  and,  after 
bora  to  the  Chinese.  But,  internal  dissen-  having  passed  the  winter  of  1740  at  Ed- 
itions having  weakened  the  power  of  the  inburgh,  he  went  to  London  b  1741.  He 
Huns,  the  Chinese  gained  a  dominion  soon  evinced  his  ability  by  a  paper  On 
over  them,  although  doubtful  and  inter-  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  Articulating 
rupted,  and  put  an  end  to  their  northern  Cartilages,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
kingdom,  A.  D.  53,  and  to  their  southern  royal  society  in  1743,  and  which  was  ta- 
in the  5th  century.  After  the  destruction  sorted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Huns  in  the  He  determined  to  establish  himself  in 
north,  a  part  of  this  people  retired  to  London  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and 
Youen-Pan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ural,  commenced  lecturing  on  that  subject  in 
not  tar  from  the  residence  of  the  Bashkirs.  1746,  having  previously  been  engaged  to 
The  country  was  afterwards  called  Tan-  assist  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  as  a  lecturer  on 
jou  or  Great  Hungary.  According  to  the  surgery.  In  1747,  he  was  admitted  a 
accounts  of  the  Roman  geographers,  how-  member  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons; 
ever,  the  Huns,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
were  settled  near  the  Caspian  sea.  These  Boon  after  the  close  of  his  lectures  for  the 
new  comers  had  the  Alans  on  the  south-  season,  he  went  to  Leyden  and  Paris.  On 
west,  and  occupied  the  frontiers  of  the  his  return  home,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Roman  empire.  While  they  were  spread-  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  was  chosen 
ingto  the  north  and  south,  they  earned  on  surgeon-accoucheur,  first  to  the  Middlesex 
wars  in  the  east  with  the  Chinese.  But  hospital,  and  then  to  the  British  lying-in 
when  the  To-pa  or  To- ten,  who  dwelt  on  hospital  In  1750,  he  entirely  relinquished 
the  river  Amour,  spread  themselves  on  the  mere  surgical  practice,  though  much  con- 
west  of  China,  and  drove  the  SJenpi  from  suited  as  a  physican  in  cases  requiring 
their  possessions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  peculiar  anatomical  skill  for  their  investi- 
4th  century,  the  Huns  again  pressed  to-  gation.  In  1755,  he  became  physician  to 
■■  '  ''  ■  "  r>ian  sea  and  the  the  British  lying-in  hospital, and  was  soon  * 
bloody  struggle  after  elected  a  member  of  the  medical  so- 
wilh  the  Alans,  they  united  with  them,  to  ciety.  In  the  first  volume  of  Observations 
pan  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  attack  the  and  Inquiries,  published  by  that  associa- 
Goths  {376L  and  thus  produced  the  gen-  tion  in  1757,  appeared  doctor  Hunter's 
era!  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  They  History  of  an  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta;  mid 
were  accompanied  by  many  tribes  whom  he  was  an  important  contributor  to  the 
they  had  overcome,  and  they  reduced  all  subsequent  publications  of  the  society,  of 
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which   he  was  chosen  president  on  the  for  £500  leas  than  the  approiaod  value; 

death  of  doctor  FothergiU.     In  1762,  lie  and  he  accordingly  purcliBsedi[for£1200. 

published  &  work,  entitled  Medical  Com-  He  continued  to  oueud  to  his  avocations  uli 

meniaries  (4to.),    to   which    was    subse-  within  a  very  ahort  time  of  his  death,  which 

fluently  added  a  Supplement,  the  object  tooL  place  March  30, 1783.    He  bequeath  - 

of  which  was  to  vindicate  his  claim  lo  ed  his  museum   to   his  nephew  for  the 

»ome  anatomical  discoveries,  iu  opposition  tenu  of  30  yearn,  after  which  it  was  re- 

to  professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  and  moved  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 

others.     In  1764,  he  was  appointed  phy-  it  Is  now  deposited. 

sician  extraordinary  to  the  queen.     Doc-        Hunter,  John;  younger  brother  of  th« 

tor  Hunter  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  preceding,  highly  celebrated  as  a  pracu- 

royal  society  in  1767;  and,  in  1768,  on  the  tiouerand  writer  on  8urgeiy,ar— "-J 


establishment  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  physiology.  He  was  bom  July  14,  172b. 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy.  His  education  was  neglected,  and  he  was, 
He  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the,  at  first,  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker; 
royal  medical  society  at  Paris  in  1760,  but,  bearing  of  the  success  of  his  elder 
and  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  brother  in  London,  be  offered  bis  services 
1782.  The  most  elaborate  and  splendid  to  him  as  an  anatomical  assistant,  and  was 
of  his  publications,  the  Anatomy  of  the  invited  by  him  to  London,  where  be  ar- 
human  Gravid  Uterus  (folio,  illustrated  by  rived  in  September,  1746.  He  improved 
34  large  plates),  appeared  in  1775.  In  so  speedily,  that,  in  the  winter  of  1749;  lie 
1777,  be  joined  Mr.  Watson  in  presenting  wss  able  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
to  the  royal  society  a  Short  Account  of  the  dissecting  pupils.  In  1755,  he  was  ad- 
late  Doctor  Mary's  Illness,  and  of  the  nutted  to  a  partnership  in  the  lectures 
Appearances  on  Dissection ;  and,  in  1778,  delivered  by  his  brother,  in  which  suua- 
he  published  Reflections  on  the  Section  tion  he  most  assiduously  devoted  himself 
of  the  Symphysis  Pubis,  designed  to  show  to  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  not 
the  impropriety  and  inutility  of  that  sur-  only  of  the  human  body,  but  also  of  brute 
gical  operation,  which  had  become  fash-  annuals,  for  which  he  procured  from  the 
lonable  among  accoucheurs  on  the  conti-  Tower,  and  from  the  keepers  of  other 
nent,  and  especially  in  France.  Two  In-  menageries,  subjects  for  dissection.  He 
troductory  Lectures  to  his  Anatomical  abo  kept  several  foreign  and  uncommon 
Course,  which  he  hod  prepared  for  the  animals  in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of 
pre.se,  were  published  after  his  death,  studying  their  habits  and  organization.  In 
About  176%  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  beginning  of  1767,  be  was  elected  a 
Mr.  Granville,  then  minister,  requesting  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  His  first  pub- 
grant  from  government  of  the  site  of  the  licarion,  a  treatise  On  the  Natural  History 
king's  mews,  whereon  he  offered  to  erect  of  the  Teeth  (4toA[ippeared  in  1771.  In 
an  edifice  at  the  expense  of  £7000,  and  the  winter  of  1773;  be  commenced  a 
endow  a  professorship  in  perpetuity.  But  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  prin- 
hifl  proposal  was  treated  tfith  neglect,  in  ciples  of  surgery,  iu  which  he  developed 
consequence   of  which   he   purchased  a  some  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  which  he 

Sat  ot  ground  in  Great  Windmill  street,  afterwards  explained  more   fully   in   his 

lymarket,  where  he  built  a  house,  mm-  published  works.     His  perfect  acquaint- 

tomical  theatre,  and  museum,  for  Ids  own.  auce  with  anatomy  rendered  him  a  bold 

professional  purposes,  and  thither  he  re-  and  skilful  operator,  and  enabled  him  to 

moved  in  1770.      Here,  besides  objects  make  improvements  in  the  modes  of  treat- 

comtected  with  the  medical  sciences,  he  ing  certain  surgical  cases.    But  his  fame 

ultimately  collected  a  library  of  Greek  and  chiefly  rests  on  tun  researches  concerning 

Roman  classics,  and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy.     In  1776,  he  ob- 

medals.     The  latter  furnished  the  inateri-  tained  the  appointment  of  surgeon-extra - 

als  for  a  publication,  entitled  Aumnwruia  ordinary  (o  the  army.     In  1781,  he  was 

vtlcruia  Popuiorum  ei  Urbium  gut  in  JMu-  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 

tto  Gulidmi  Hunter  oMiavantur  Detcriptio,  Gotbngen,  and,  in  1783,  of  the  royal  socie- 

Hgurit  iilusiraia,   Op.   d   Stud.     Caroli  ty  of  medicine  and  academy  of  surgery  at 

Combt,  Sa.ttSA.Ste.  (1783,  4to.|.     In  Pahs.     In  17B6,  be  published  hie  cele- 

1781,  the  museum  was  augmented  by  the  hrated  work  On  the  Venereal  Disease. 

addition  of  shells  and  other  natural  curi-  About  the  same  time  appeared  a  quarto 

osities,  which  had  been  collected  by  doc-  volume,  entitled  Observations  on  Various 

tor  Fothergill,  who  had  given  testaments-  Paris  of  the  Animal  (Economy,  consisting 

ry  directions  that  bis  cabinet  of  natural  of  physiological  essays  roost  of  which  had 

history  should  be  offered  U  doctor  Hunter  been  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Trims- 
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actions.  His  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  In-  poos  on  to  prove  tbat  activity  is  the  duty 
flummafinn,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,  whs  of  every  good  citizen,  and  that  the  inter- 
one  of  the  last  of  his  literary  labors.  On  eats  of  his  country,  not  less  than  the  will 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adair,  he  was  appointed  of  the  gods,  demand  from  each  man  all 
inspector-general  of  hospitals  and  but-  the  exertion  of  which  he  is  capable.  To 
geon-genersl  to  the  army.  He  died  Oct  the  passion  for  hunting  which  animated 
16,  1793.  His  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe, 
&c^  was  published  in  1794,  with  an  ac-  the  huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  affor- 
cou  tit  of  liia  life,  by  sir  Everard  Home,  ested  bear  fearful  testimony  ;  and  the 
Government  purchased  the  museum  of  writers  of  the  time  give  e  strong  picture 
Hunter  for  £15,000,  and  transferred  it  to  of  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  com- 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  for  the  use  monalty,  under  the  tyrannical  privileges 
of  the  public  of  sport  which  were  claimed  by  their 
Hchtins,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  masters.  (See  Game.  Lotus.)  It  is  unne- 
the  pursuit  both  of  hairy  and  feathered  cessary  here  to  go  into  a  minute  descrip- 
gsine ;  but,  in  a  narrower  sense,  is  ap-  lion  of  the  technical  terms  of  hunting,  or 
plied  only  to  bessts  of  venery  (of  the  forest  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 
as  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  wolf)  and  of  In  England,  the  fox,  the  stag  and  the 
ehase  (of  the  field,  ss  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  hare  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  chase; 
marten,  roe).  In  a  rude  stale  of  society,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  wild  boar 
it  is  one  of  the  moat  important  employ-  and  the  wolf  are  added  to  the  list  {See 
meets  of  mankind;  and,  in  its  more  ad-  Daniel's  Rural  Sfnrts.)  The  lion  is  hutit- 
vancad  state,  becomes  an  agreeable  amuse-  ed  by  horsemen  on  plains,  and  large  doge 
rnent,  man  pursuing  for  pleasure,  in  the  are  used  to  dislodge  him  from  his  haunts, 
tetter  case,  what  they  once  followed  from  At  the  first  sight  of  the  huntsmen,  he 
necessity.  Hunting  is  practised  in  a  great  always  endeavors  to  escape  by  speed,  but 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  object  of  if  they  and  the  dogs  get  near,  he  either 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  the  nature  of  the  slackens  his  pace,  or  quietly  awaits  their 
country,  and  the  description  of  the  game,  approach.  The  dogs  immediately  rush  on, 
The  object  may  be  to  obtain  a  supply  of  and,  after  one  or  two  are  destroyed,  over- 
food,  to  destroy  noxious  ■nim«la|  to  get  power  him :  12  or  16  are  a  sufficient 
possession  of  useful  ones,  or  of  some  use-  match  for  him.  The  huntsmen  keep  to- 
ful  animal  product  (as  furs,  &c),  or  mere-  gether  in  pairs ;  if  they  have  not  a  surli- 
ly amusement  The  pursuit  may  be  con-  cient  number  of  dogs,  one  of  them,  when 
ducted  by  means  of  other'  animals,  as  by  within  reach  of  the  lion,  dismounts  and 
dogs,  falcons  (see  Falconry],  &c. ;  or  the  aims  st  the  animal's  heart;  he  instantly 
prey  may  be  caught  by  stratagem  (as  by  remounts,  and  bis  companion  follows  up 
nets,  traps,  pitfalls),  or  destroyed  by  fire-  the  blow.  In  some  parts  of  Africa,  when 
arms  or  other  weapons,  &c  A  full  a  lion  is  discovered,  the  whole  surround  - 
account  of  the  methods  of  hunting  among  ing  district  is  raised,  a  circle  of  three  or 
the  ancients  may  be  found  in  the  treatises  four  miles  is  formed,  and  the  party  pro- 
of Xenophon  {utmrmnt)  and  Arrian  (un-  ceeds,  always  narrowing  the  circle  until 
der  the  same  title),  and  in  the  poem  of  the  lion  appears.  He  then  springs  on  one 
Oppian — Cgntgttia,  or  On  Hunting.  The  of  the  party,  who  generally  succeeds  in 
breeds  of  hounds,  their  training  and  man-  killing  him  with  a  musket  ball.  One  of 
agement,  the  hunting  of  the  hare,  the  stag,  the  noblest  sports  in  the  East  is  hunting 
the  wild  boar,  lion,  bear,  &c ;  the  instru-  the  tiger,  which  is  done  in  various  ways, 
meats,  drees,  &c,  of  the  hunters,  are  mi-  but  chiefly  by  a  numerous  company  of 
irately  described  with  evident  keenness  spoilsmen,  with  elephants  trained  for  the 
and  great  precision.  Xenophon  com-  purpose,  horses  becoming  ungovernable. 
menses  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  through  When  the  retreat  of  the  tiger  is  discovered, 
whose  aid  the  Centaur  Chiron,  on  ac-  every  attempt  is  made  to  dislodge  him ; 
count  of  his  love  of  justice,  was  rewarded  the  search  »  conducted  with  the  largest 
with  instructions  in  the  science  of  the  and  best  trained  elephant,  which  discloses 
chase.  Chiron,  in  turn,  taught  many  the  presence  of  the  tiger  by  a  peculiar 
eminent  pupils.  The  treatise  concludes  kind  of  snorting  and  great  agitation.  The 
with  a  general  eulogy  of  hunting,  which,  huntsmen,  who  are  mounted  on  elephants, 
we  are  informed,  not  only  affords  pleasure,  discharge  their  pieces,  and,  if  the  shot  is 
but  increases  health,  strengthens  the  sight  not  fatal  the  tiger  springs  upon  his  assail- 
and  hearing,  and  protracts  the  approach  ants,  who  we  often  in  great  danger.  Ti- 
nt" old  age.  It  is  also  the  beat  preparation  gem  are  sometimes  taken  in  traps,  pits  or 
for  military  service.  The  author  then  nets.  The  other  animals  of  the  feline 
41» 
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species— the  panther,  leopard,   &.C. — ore  After  indulging  in  vice  and  dissipation  fiir 

generally  roused  by  dogs,  and  killed  with  several  yean,  according  to  hie  own  sc- 

nre-arms  or  arrows.    The  animate  of  the  count,  he  was  converted,  and  became  a 

canine   aperies,  though  leas  furious,  are  BreocheramongtheCalvuiieucMethodian. 

more  cunning  than  those  above  mentioned.  He  soon  engaged  in  religious  contmvar-  , 

The  wolf  baa  always  been  an  object  of  sies,  published  a  vast  number  of  tracts, 

x;  in  the  East,  it  i»  hum-  and  was  regarded  as  the  headof  ap.     ~" 


ed  by  eagles  trained  for  the  purpose ;  in  sect.  He  died  in  August,  1813,  at  the  age 
Europe,  the  strongest  greyhounds  and  of  69.  He  was  a  man  of  some  talent, 
oilier  dogs  are  employed,  and  the  chase  though  little  cultivated  by  education.  Liw 
is  prosecuted  either  on  foot  or  on  horse-  publications  am  very  numerous,  and  some 
back.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  run  of  them  contain  curious  details  relative  to 
down  a  wolf,  for  it  is  stronger  than  a  his  personal  history  and  religious  experi- 
dog,  and  will  easily  run  SO  miles,  which,  ence.  The  titles  of  two  may  be  men- 
added  to  its  stratagems,  often  renders  the  tioned  as  specimens:  the  Arminian  Ske4- 
pursuit  abortive.  Wolves  are  also  taken  eton,  or  the  Anninians  dissected  and  tuial- 
in  traps  and  nets,  though  their  vigilance  ornized  (8m);  and  the  Bank  of  Faith 
and  caution  make  it  difficult  to  deceive  {Sua.].  After  having  lost  Ins  first  wife  fay 
them.  The  most  formidable  animals  of  death,  he  married  the  wealthy  relict  of  str 
North  America  are  the  white  bear  and  the  James  Saunderson,  a  London  aldemwu, 
grisly  bear.  Tbey  are  ferocious,  fearless,  and  passed  the  latter  j<art  of  his  Hie  in 
and  extremely  vivacious,  and  are  bunted  affluence. 

with  arrows  or  fire-anus.     The  bison  is        Huntingdon,  Henry  of;  an  ancient  ring. 

destroyed  by  the  North  American  Indians  lisfa  historian,  was  born  towards  the  end  of 

sometimes  by  riding  in  among  a  herd,  and  the  11th  or  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centu- 

singling  out  one,  which  they  wound  with  ry.  He  was  educated  by  Albinus  of  Anjou, 

their  arrows,  until  a  mortal  blow  ia  given ;  or  a  learned  canon  of  the  church  of  Lincoln, 

they  drive  a  whole  herd  over  a  precipice.  He  composed  a  genera]  history  of  Eng- 

When  flying  before  the  pursuers,  the  nerd  land,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the 

rushes  on  with  great  rapidity,  end  it  is  death  of  king  Stephen,  in  1154,  in  eight 

impossible  for  (lie  leaders  to  stop,  as  the  books,  which  have  been  published  by  sir 

main  bodypushes  forward  to  escape  the  Henry  Savile.    Towards  the  conclusion, 

pursuit.      Toe  Indians  nearly  surround  the  author  honestly  acknowledges  that  h 

them,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yells,  is  only  an  abridgment,  and  anew*  that 

The  alarmed  animals  hasten  forward  in  to  compose  a  complete  history  of  Eng- 

the  only  direction  not  occupied  by  their  land,  many  books  were  necessary  which 

enemies,  and  are  hurled  over  the  preci-  he   could   not   procure.     Mr.   Wharton 

pice  and  dashed  to  pieces.  has  published  a  letter  of  his  on  the  con- 

HunTiKsnon,  Selino,  countess  of;  the  tempt  of  the  world,  which  details  many 

second  daughter  of  Washington,  earl  Fit-  curious  anecdotes  of  the  great  men  of 

rers,  was  born  in  1707,  and  married  June  his  time. 

3,  1738,  to  Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunting-  Homthioton,  Samuel,  one  of  the  sign- 
don.  Becoming  a  widow,  she  acquired  era  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
a  taste  for  the  principles  of  the  Calvinis-  was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  in 
tic  Methodists,  and  patronised  the  famous  1733.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  whose 
George  Whilefield,  whom  she  constituted  situation  did  not  allow  him  to  give  his 
her  chaplain.  Her  rank  and  fortune  giv-  son  any  other  than  the  limited  education 
ing  her  great  influence,  she  was  long  con-  which  the  common  schooleof  the  province 
sidered  asthe  headof  a  wetof  religionists;  afforded.  Young  Huntington,  however, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Whilefield,  his  fol-  made  up  for  this  deficiency,  by  hat  own 
lowers  were  designated  as  the  people  of  industry,  and  employed  all  the  time  which 
lady  Huntingdon.  She  founded  schools  he  could  spare  from  the  occupation  a  of 
nuil  collegia  for  preachers,  supported  them  the  form,  in  improving  his  mind.  At  the 
with  her  purse,  and  expended  annually  age  of  22,  he  resolved  upon  studying  the 
large  sums  in  private  charity.  She  died  law,  and,  having  borrowed  the  necessary 
June  17,  1791.  hooks,  soon  acquired  knowledge  w" -'■-"- 

n )N,William;  a  religious  enthu-  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  and  c 


siast,  who  attained  some  notoriety  towards  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  hn 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  the  did  in  his  native  town.  He  shortly  after- 
son  of  a  fermer'B  laborer  in  Keut,  and  the  wards  removed  to  Norwich.  Here  be  had 
early  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  menial  not  long  resided,  before  his  business  bo- 
service,  and  other  humble  occupations,  came  very  extensive,  and,  in  1764,  he  ivaat 
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elected  a  representative  of  tbe  town  in  flicted  with  the  stone,  and  frequent  colds, 
the  genera]  assembly,  and  tbe  following  which  continued  until  his  death.  Hewns 
year  appointed  king's  attorney,  an  office  of  a  mild  temper.  His  principal  fault 
which  he  tilled  una!  1774,  when  he  was  was  his  passion  for  tbe  other  sex.  Hupa- 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court,  zoli  was  rich,  and  had  but  few  wants. 
In  1775,  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Hcbd,  Richard  ;  an  eminent  English 
council  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  same  prelate  and  philological  writer  of  the  last 
year,  having  always  shown  himself  a  de-  century.  He  was  bom  Jan.  13,  1730,  at 
tided  opponent  of  all  encroachments  on  Confrere, in  Staffordshire,  wenttoEman- 
tbe  rights  of  the  people,  was  sent  as  a  uel  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  ol> 
delegate  to  tbe  general  congress  of  the  tained  a  fellowship  in  1743,  and,  in  1749, 
colonies.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  essem-  published  Harat*  Jin  Portico,  Epittola  ad 
bly  on  the  10th  of  January,  1770,  and,  in  Pitonu,  with  an  English  commentary  and 
the  ensuing  month  of  July,  signed  the  notes.  In  1750,  he  published  a  Commen- 
declaration  of  independence.  September  tary  on  the  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augus- 
98, 1779,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  John  tun.  A  satirical  attack  on  doctor  Jortin,  in 
Jay,  as  president  of  the  congress.  He  defence  of  Warburton,  in  an  Essay  on  the 
was  reelected  to  tbe  same  dignity  in  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  he  afterwards  en- 
1760,  and  occupied  it  until  the  following  deavored  to  suppress.  In  1757,  he  pub- 
year,  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  re-  lished  Remarks  on  David  Hume's  Essay 
tire  from  the  house.  On  his  return  to  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion  (8vo.j. 
Connecticuyhe  resumed  his  judicial  func-  His  Dialogues,  moral  and  political,  with 
bona  and  lie  seat  in  the  council  of  that  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance,  ap- 
state.  In  1783,  he  again  went  to  congress,  peared  at  different  times,  from  1758  to 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  chief-  1764,  and  were  republished  collectively, 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecti-  in  1765  (3  vols.  8vo.).  None  of  his  works* 
cut.  In  1786,  he  was  chosen  the  succes-  attracted  so  much  notice  as  the  dia* 
sorof  Mr.  Griswold  in  the  chief  magis-  logues,  which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
tracy  of  tbe  state,  and  was  annually  re-  man  by  llolty.  In  1767,  he  was  made 
elected  to  tbe  same  station  until  hiedeath,  arch-deacon  of  Gloucester,  and,  in  1768, 
which  took  place  Jan.  5, 1790,  in  the  64th  commenced  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
year  of  his  age.  prophecies,  preached  at  the  lecture  found- 
Hupizor.1,  Francis;  one  of  the  few  in-  ed  by  his  friend  Warburton,  at  Lincoln's 
dividuals  wbo  have  lived  in  three  centu-  Inn.  These  discourses!  were  published 
ries.  He  was  horn  in  1587,  at  Casal,  in  under  the  title  of  an  Introduction  to  the 
Sardinia,  and  died  in  1702.  At  first,  he  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
was  a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  became  Christian  Church,  in  twelve  Lectures 
a  merchant  at  Scio;  and,  in  his  83d  year,  (1773).  In  1775,  doctor  Hurd  was  raised 
he  was  appointed  Venetian  consul  at  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coven 
Smyrna.  He  bad  five  wives,  who  bore  try ;  and,  not  long  after,  was  made  pre- 
lum 24  children,  besides  which,  be  is  ceptor  to  the  late  king,  and  his  brother  the 
known  to  have  had  25  illegitimate  cbil-  duke  of  York.  He  was  translated  to  the 
dren.'  By  his  fifth  wife,  whom  he  mar-  see  of  Worcester,  in  1781,  and,  at  the 
ried  at  the  age  of  98  yean,  he  had  four  same  time,  was  bestowed  on  him  the  con- 
children.  His  drink  was  water ;  he  nev-  fideiitial  situation  of  clerk  of  the  closet. 
er  smoked,  and  eat  little  (principally  game  The  king  afterwan" 
and  fruit).  He  drank  a  good  deal  of  tbe  doctor  Hurd  to  tbe 
juice  of  the  scamnera  root,  eat  but  very  estty  declined  the  ol 
little  at  night,  went  to  bed  and  rose  early,  lished  an  edition  of  tbe  works  of  bishop 
then  heard  mass,  walked  and  labored  the  Warburton,  in  which  he  omitted  some  of 
whole  day  to  the  last  He  wrote  down  the  productions  of  his  deceased  friend. 
every  thing  remarkable  which  he  had  Doctor  Purr  supplied  the  editorial  defirien- 
witnesBed,  in  28  vols.  He  never  had  a  ft-  cies  of  bishop  Kurd's  collection,  by  Tracts 
ver,  was  never  bled,  and  never  took  any  hy  Warburton  and  a  Warburtontan.  In 
medicine.  At  tbe  age  of  100,  bis  gray  1795,  the  right  reverend  editor  himself 
hair  again  became  black.  When  109  published  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tbe 
years  old,  he  lost  bin  teeth,  and  lived  on  works  of  Warburton,  in  the  form  of  n 
soup.  Four  years  later,  he  had  two  large  biographical  preface,  and  he  subsequently 
new  teeth,  unil  began  again  to  eat  meat,  also  published  the  correspondence  of 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lie  bad,  Warburton,  which  was  his  last  literary  un- 
liir  almost  30  yean,  monthly  evacuations  delinking.  He  died  in  May,  1808. 
of  blood.    After  these  ceased,  he  was  at-  Hurl  Gate  (see  Eatt  Rtitr).    We  will 
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only  add  here,  that  a  project  is  on  foot  for  air  mi 

improving  the  navigation  of  this  danger-  rections.    The   < 

oub  pan,  and  that  a  survey  has  been  made  France,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and 

for  this  purpose,  from  which  it  appears,  China,  are  the  countries  most  subject  to 

that  a  ship  canal,  of  3439  running  feet  in  their  ravages.  What  arecaUed  hurricanes, 

length,  can  be  opened  between  Pot  cove  in  the  more  northern  latitudes,  are  noth- 

biiJ  Hallet  cove,  sufficient  to  admit  the  ing  more  than  whirlwinds,  occasioned  by 

largest  vessel  of  war.  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents.     But  in 

Huron  ;  a  lake  of  North  America,  218  the  real  hurricane,  all  the  elements  seem 

roOes  long,  from  east  to  west,  and   180  to  have  armed  themselves  for  the  destruc- 

broad,  of  very  irregular  form;  about  1100  tion  of  human  labors  and  of  nature  her- 

miles  in  circumference,  containing  many  self.    The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 

islands  and  bays  ;  Ion.  80"  10  to  84°  2ff  that  of  a  cannon  ball  ;  corn,  vines,  sugar 

W. ;  1st  43°  30  to  W  10  N.     It  abounds  canes,  forests,  houses,  even-  thing  is  swept 

in  fish,  which  are  similar  to  those  in  lake  away.     The  hurricane  of*  the  temperate 

Superior.     Some  of  the  land  on  its  banks  zone  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  60 

is  very  fertile,  and  suitable  for  cultivation ;  fret  a  second ;  those  of  the  torrid  zone, 

but  in  other  places,  barren  and  sandy,  from   150  to  300  feet  in  the  same  time. 

The  promontory  which  divides  the  lake  They  begin  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  a 

from  lake  Michigan,  is  composed  of  a  vast  little  black  cloud  rolls  down  the  raoun- 

plain,  upwards  of  100  miles  in  length,  but  tains.anif  suddenly  unfolds  itself  and  covers 

varying  in  its  breadth.     At  the  north-east  the  whole  horizon ;  at  others,  the  storm 

corner,  the  lake  communicates  with  lake  comesonintheshapeofafierrckiud,wbich 

Michigan,  by  the  straits  of  Mtchilimacki-  suddenly  appears  in  a  calm  and  serene  sky. 

nac.     On   its  bonks  are  found  amazing  Husbasd  iitd  Wire    Of  all  private 

quantities  of  sand  cherries,  and  in  the  ad-  contracts,  that  of  marriage  is  most  inti- 

jacent  countries,  nearly  the  same  fruits  as  tnately  blended  with  the  social  condition 

about  the  other  lakes. — Huron  River,  or  of  a  community,  and  gives  rise  tothemost 

St.  Clair  River,  connects  lake  Huron  with  numerous  and  important  relations,  rights 

lake  St.  Clair.    It  is  40  miles  long,  and  and  dunes.    It  was  for  this  reason,  in  part, 

about  one  mile  wide.  though  still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  desire 

Htjrohs  ;  a  tribe  of  North  American  of  domination   and  jurisdiction  on    the 

Indians,  which  was  formerly  numerous,  part  of  the  clergy  in   former  times,  that 

and  dwelt  on  the  enst  of  lake  Huron ;  but,  this  contract  was  invested   with  a  pecu- 

in  1650,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Iro-  bar   religious  character,  and  made    one 

quois,  and  retired  to  the  south-west  of  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 

lake  Erie.  The  Six  Nations  (the  Mohawk  church.    Marriage,  accordingly,  is  often 

tribes  or    Iroquois)  call  the  Hurons  fa-  celebrated  in  places  of  public   religious 

ther,  without  doubt  because  they  are  de-  worship,  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 

scended  from  the  Hurons,  who  are  now  countries  ;  and  the  ministers  of  religion, 

reduced    to    700    warriors.      They    are  even  in  countries  where  the  church   has 

among   the    most    civilized    of    the   N.  no  judicial  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the 

American   Indians,  live  in  good  bouses,  rights  arising  from  this  contract,  still  offi- 

have  horses,  cows  and  swine,  and  raise  date,  for  the  moat  part,  at  its  sohunniza- 

graln  for  sale.     Thoir  proper  name  is  Wy-  tion.    (As  to  the  forms  of  solemnizing 

ambit.     (See  JVorthAmencttn  Review,  vol  marriage,    and  as  to  its  dissolution,  the 

34,  pp.  419, 428.)    The  Iroquois  are  some-  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective  articles 

times  included  under  the  name  of  Hurons,  Marriage  and  Divorce.)    The  first  and  one 

but  they  are  a  separate  people.  of  the   most  important  rights  resulting 

HtTRUCAlts  (in  Spanish,  kurracfin ;  in  from  this  contract,  is  the  control,  in  a 
French,  ovragan ;  in  German,  orkan)  ;  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
a  word,  according  to  the  most  probable  laws  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives 
supposition,  picked  up  by  voyagers  among  to  the  husband  of  the  person  of  the  wife, 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies;  properly  a  The  terms  in  which  this  right  is  express- 
violent  tempest  of  wind,  attended  with  ed,  in  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U. 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain  or  hail.  States,  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  civil 
Hurricanes  appear  to  have  an  electric  ori-  law,  or  the  modem  codes  derived  from  it 
gin :  at  the  moment  that  the  electric  But  this  right  is  still  recognised  in  those 
spark  produces  a  combination  of  oxygen  codes,  of  which  that  of  France  may  be 
and  hydrogen,  a  sudden  fall  of  rain  or  referred  to  as  an  example.  The  old  writ- 
bail  is  thus  occasioned,  and  a  vacuum  era  in  the  English  law  express  themselves 
formed,  into  which  the  circumambient  more  directly  upon  this  subject  than  is 
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Sratefu)  to  modem  ears,  putting  the  au-  ft 
lority  of  the  husband  upon  a  footing  ami-  di 
Jar  to  thai  of  a  parent  over  a  child,  or  a  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  respective 
master  over  a  servant ;  and,  in  this  case,  systems.  By  the  theory,  aa  well  as  the 
jib  in  those,  they  very  composedly  lay  practical  administration  of  the  common  - 
down  the  rules  and  limits  of  the  exercise  law  of  England,  which  has  not,  either 
of  this  authority,  describing  the  degree  of  there  of  in  the  II.  States,  been  very  deeply 
coercion  permitted  by  the  law  to  be  used,  trenched  upon  by  statutes  or  judicial  modi- 
and  the  degree  of  correction  which  it  al-  fications,  the  civil  rights  and  abilities  of 
lows  to  be  administered  by  the  husband,  the  wife  are  mostly  merged  by  the  mar- 
In  modem  times,  these  doctrines  are  ex-  riage.  The  husband  and  wife  areconsid- 
pressed  in  more  cautious  and  qualified  '  ered,  in  law,  to  be  one  person,  and  that 
terms,  and  some  writers  are  careful  to  one  person  recognised  by  the  lew  is  the 
reserve  to  the  wife  some  corresponding  husband.  By  the  very  act  of  the  mar- 
rights.  However  the  mutual  rights  of  the  riage,  the  chattels  of  the  wife  become  the 
parties  in  -this  respect  are  to  be  construed  property  of  the  husband.  He  has  a  right, 
and  reconciled,  it  is  certain  that  the  Eng-  also,  to  collect  all  the  debts  due  to  her ; 
lish  and  American  law  distinctly  recog-  but  then  he  also,  at  the  same  time,  incuts 
nists  the  husband's  right  to  the  personal  a  corresponding  obligation,  for  he  at  once 
services  of  his  wife ;  and,  in  the  action  by  becomes  liable  to  pay  all  her  debts, 
the  husband  against  another  on  account  Though,  in  bringing  suits,  after  the  mar- 
of  criminal  conversation  with  the  wife,  riage,  for  the  debts  due  to  the  wife  before 
direct  allusion  is  made  to  this  marital  marriage,  the  names  of  both  the  husband 
right,  while  the  wife  has  no  correspond-  and  wife  are  used  as  plaintiffs  and  credit- 
ing action  against  a  woman  who  does  ber  ors,  yet,  when  the  debts  are  collected,  the 
a  similar  injury.  In  respect  to  the  chil*  proceeds  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
dren — as  a  divided  authority,  where  the  the  husband.  So  the  rents  and  income  of 
voices  would  be  equal,  would  lead  to  em-  the  wife's  real  estate,  during  the  continu- 
bnmssmeDt— the  law  assigns  the  guardi-  ance  of  the  conjugal  connexion,  belong  to 
unship  and  authority  over  them  to  the  the  husband  as  absolutely  as  if  the  estate 
father,  to  which  the  mother  succeeds,  in  itself  were  his  own ;  but  he  cannot  sell  the 
a  great  degree,  ou  his  decease,  but  not  estate  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
wholly,  for  the  children  may,  at  a  certain  wife,  and,  in  England,  such  a  sale  can  be 
age  in  their  minority,  choose  guardians  made  only  under  judicial  cognizance,  by 
for  themselves,  in  case  of  the  father's  de-  a  proceeding  in  which  the  wife  must  ap- 
cease.  As  the  law  assigns  a  certain  as-  pear  personally  in  court,  and  express  her 
cendency  to  the  husband,  so  it  provides  assent  to  the  sale.  In  the  U.  States,  this 
some  compensation,  by  imposing  upon  precaution  is  not  taken,  though,  in  some 
him  stronger  and  more  extensive  obliga-  of  the  states,  the  wife  must  be  examined 
dons  j  and  bom  the  authority  and  the  ob-  separately  from  Iter  husband,  by  some 
ligations  of  the  husband  are  more  exien-  magistrate  authorised  to  take  the  acknowl- 
sife  where  the  common  .law  of  England  edgment  of  deeds ;  and,  on  heracknowl- 
has  sway  than  where  the  Roman  law  is  edging  that  she,  freely,  and  without  con- 
the  fountain  of  civil  jurisprudence.  As  struint  by  the  husband,  amenta  to  the  sale, 
this  common  law,  according  to  its  original  the  conveyance  will  be  good;  while,  in 
spirit  and  usual  operation,  leaves  the  wife  other  states,  no  such  separate  examination 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  her-  is  required,  but  she  may  execute  the  deed 
self,  it  imposes  upon  the  husband  the  obli-  either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  her 
gation  of  supporting  her,  in  the  most  di-  husband,  as  the  law  may  provide  in  this 
rect  and  absolute  terms.  His  duty  to  pro-  respect  If  the  wife  has  already  corn- 
vide  for  the  support  of  the  children  is  no  menced  a  suit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
less  imperatively  enjoined  by  the  law,  to  the  husband '0  control  of  the  claim  for  the 
which  duty  the.  wife  succeeds,  in  its  full  demand  in  suit  is  considered  to  be  so  di- 
force,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  hus-  rect  and  absolute,  that  the  defendant  is  no 
band.  In  either  case,  the  duty  extends  to  longer  liable  to  answer  to  the  wife,  and 
the  utmost  ability  and  means  of  the  party,  the  suit  wilt  be  defeated  on  the  defend- 
In  respect  to  the  distinct  possession  of  ant's  objecting  to  its  being  further  prose- 
property,  and  distinct  civil  abilities  of  the  cuted  in  her  name ;  for  the  common  law 
two  parties,  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  does  not  allow  the  husband,  in  such  case, 
and  management  of  property,  the  com-  to  come  in  and  join  in  the  prosecution, 
mou  law  nf  England  and  the  codes  spring-  though  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good 
ing  from  the  Roman  law  are  widely  dif-  reason  why  it  should  nor.     In  such  case. 
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the  proceedings  must  be  commenced  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  England, 
line  w,  in  the  names  of  both.  By  the  laws  tending  to  the  introduction  of  an  excep- 
uf  some  of  the  C.  States,  however,  the  tion  to  this  doctrine,  in  case  of  an  agree- 
suit  does  not  abate,  but  the  husband  comes  mem  between  husband  and  wile  to  lire 
in  and  joins  in  prosecuting  it.  If  a  suit  is  separately,  upon  formal  articles  made  by 
pending  against  the  wile  at  the  time  of  them,  providing  for  a  separate  mainte- 
the  marriage,  it  dose  not  abate,  for  the  law  nance  of  the  wire.  But  the  same  court  re- 
will  not  permit  the  rights  of  third  parties  traced  ha  steps,  in  the  time  of  the  sue- 
to  be  injured  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  ceeding-  chief-justice,  lord  Kenyon,  and 
defendant,  but  such  suit  proceeds  as  if  no  reestablished  the  old  doctrine,  that  all  such 
marriage  had  taken  place,  or  the  husband  agreements  were  absolutely  void.  The 
is  cited  in  and  made  a  co-defendant  in  the  only  way,  accordingly,  of  protecting  and 
suit.  The  same  principles  extend  to  all  maintaining  the  pecuniary  contracts  of  the 
the  civil  relations  of  the  wife.  If  she  was  wife,  and  preventing  them  from  being 
acting  as  executrix  on  an  estate,  the  hus-  merged  by  the  marriage,  is  through  the  in- 
band,  on  the  marriage,  becomes  executor  tervention  of  trustees.    The  law  does  not 


with  her.    So  if  she  is  appointed  execu-    prevent  the   putting  property 
trix  during  the  marriage,  the  husband  is    hands  of  trustees,  to  be  manage 
executor  with  her ;  and  so  where  impris-    according  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees, 


onment  for  debt  is  permitted,  (below  does  or  under  the  direction  of  the  wife,  for  her 

not  allow  the  wife  to  be  imprisoned  on  separate  benefit,  as  if  she  were  a  single 

execution  for  her  own  debt,  separately  woman ;  and  this  may  be  done  either  be- 

from  her  husband,  but  he  must  be  impris-  (ore  or  after  the  marriage,  provided  that 

oned  with  ber ;  and  if  he  escapes  from  the  interest  of  creditors,  having  subsisting 

Crison,  and  is  not  retaken,  after  a  reasons-  claims  at  the  time,  shall  not  be  affected. 

le  time  allowed  fortius  purpose,  the  wife  So  that,  after  all,  (his  civil  identity  of  the 

will  be  discharged.     On  the  dissolution  husband  and  wife,  as  to  the  possession, 

marriage  by  the  death  of  the  hus-  use,  control  and  application  of  the  wife's 


band,  or  by  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  property,  or  its  income,  is  merely  nominal, 
matrimony,  the  civil  abilities  of  the  wife  since  the  law  permits  to  be  done  in  the 
revive,  and  she  will  then  also  be  entitled,  name  of  another  what  it  does  not  pennit 
in  ber  own  right, to  the  rents  and  income  in  her  own.  And,. where  there  arecourta 
of  her  real  estate  accruing  subsequently,  established  with  sufficient  powers  to  give 
and  she  will  also  be  entitled,  in  her  own  suitable  remedies  in  regard  to  such  con- 
right,  toall  the  debts  due  to  her  before  the  tracts  (as  there  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
marriage,  and  which  the  husband  has  not  every  where),  any  provisions  and  conditions 
appropriated  to  himself.  But,  as  all  the  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, 
earnings  of  the  wife,  during  the  marriage,  as  to  any  property  already  existing.  Such 
belong  exclusively  to  the  husband,  wheth-  contracts  are,  however,  collateral  to  that 
er  gained  by  her  labor,  by  trade,  or  in  any  of  marriage;  for  the  law  will  by  no  means 
other  way,  he  alone  can  sue  for  any  claim  allow  of  any  conditions  or  modifications 
thence  arising ;  and,  in  case  of  bib  decease,  to  the  contract  itself.  In  countries  where 
his  executors  succeed  to  his  right,  and  not  the  civil  institutions  are  borrowed  from 
the  wife  in  her  individual  capacity.  The  the  Roman  law,  as  has  already  been  said,  . 
law,  at  the  same  time,  shows  a  scrupu-  the  conjugal  bond,  of  its  own  force,  and 
lous  respect  for  a  union  so  intimate,  and  according  to  the  general  laws,  independ- 
permits  the  parties  mutually  to  defend  ently  of  any  express  stipulations  of  the 
.  each  other  against  the  attacks  of  other  parties  between  themselves,  or  of  the  in- 
persons;  and  also  exempts  them,  except  in  tervention  of  any  third  parties,  gives  rise 
a  few  extreme  cases,  from  being  witnesses  to  a  very  different  set  of  relations  and 
st  each  other,  upon  the  same  princi-  rights.    To  take  the  French  code,  for 


against  each  other,  upon  the  same  princi-  rights.    To  take  the  French  code,  for  an 

pie  on  which  it  exempts  a  party  from  be-  example,   without  going  into  an  inquiry 

ing  a  witness  against  himself;  and  even  how  far  the  laws  of  other  countries,  deriv- 

farther,  for  it  will  not  permit  either  to  be  a  ed  from  the  same  source,  coincide  with 

witness  against  ftio  other.     It  is  a  general  that  code  in  minor  details  and  provisions, 

rule,  that  this  contract  of  man-wore  so  com-  there  are  two   descriptions  of  marriage 


cannot    afterwards    contract    with    each  ties  is  concerned,  both  of  wbich,  however, 

other,  since,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  it  contemplate  the  rights  of  property  of  the 

'  would  be  equivalent   to  a  contract  of  a  parties  as  distinct.     By  one  form  of  the 

party  with  himself.    In  the  time  of  lord  marriage  contract,  the  husband  and  wife 

Mansfield,  some  decisions  were  made  by  become  partners ;  by  the  other,  their  rights 
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of  property  continue  distinct,  nocwith-  in  which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  capi- 
stonding  the  marriage.  In  caae  of  no  tal,  of  which  the  portion  consists,  may  be 
stipulation,  a  community  of  goods  will,  by  alienated  during  tho  marriage;  as,  for  in- 
tbe  operation  of  law,  result  from  the  mar-  ounce,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  bus- 
riage;so  thai  a  special  agreement  is  requi-  band  from  prison,  to  supply  the  means  of 
site,  in  order  to  maintain  a  separate  prop-  support  to  the  family,  and  in  a  few  other 
erty  in  each  party ;  and  this  is  called  a  dotal  specified  cases;  but  in  general,  it  is  to  re- 
marriage, or  one  in  which  the  wife's  dot,  main  the  separate  property  of  the  wife, 
or  portion,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  proper-  end,    as   such,   whether   it   consists    of 

31.  If  the  marriage  is  intended  to  be  a  personal  or  real  estate,  descends  to  her 
otal  one,  it  must  be  so  expressed,  in  a  for-  heirs. 
mat  instrument,  drawn  up  before  a  notary-  Hus  mason,  William,  the  right  honors. 
public;  and  thus  the  same  object  is  effect-  hie,  wasbom  1769,  and  sent  to  Paris,  while 
ed,  which,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  quite  young,  to  study  anatomy  and  medi- 
common  law  of  England,  can  be  secured  cine.  On  die  breaking  out  of  the  French 
only  by  the  interposition  of  a  third  party,  revolution,  he  was  warmly  disposed  to  the 
and  a  set  of  minute  and  elaborate  provis-  liberal  side  of  the  question,  and  was  an 
ions,  creating  a  trust  The  French  code  active  member  of  the  London  correspond- 
does  not,  however,  any  more  than  the  ing  society,  though  not,  as  has  been  said, 
English  common  law,  permit  any  condi-  of  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris.  He  was 
lions  or  modifications  to  be  introduced  in-  soon  after,  however,  introduced  to  the  no- 
lo the  marriage  contract  itself,  which  tice  and  favor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  in  1796, 
makes  the  personal  rights  of  the  parties  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dundas 
me  same  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and,  (lord  Melville),  then  secretary  of  the  home 
in  respect  to  the  rights  to  property,  and  its  department.  In  1801,  be  was  appointed 
possession  and  use,  it  does  not,  like  the  receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
Engusli  common  law,  affect  at  all  to  con-  ter,  and  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plan- 
sider  the  parties  as  identified.  This  com-  tatkms.  He  soon  after  entered  parliament 
munity  of  goods  extends  to  all  the  mora-  as  member  for  Morpeth.  Here  Mr.  Hos- 
tile property  of  the  parties,  possessed  at  kisson  did  not  speak  much,  but  was  very 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  to  all  that  is  useflil  to  the  ministry  in  financial  matters, 
acquired  by  them  during  the  continuance  both  in  parliament  and  in  preparing  papers. 
of  the  conjugal  relation,  as  well  what  ac-  When  Mr.  Canning's  difference  with  lord 
crues  from  their  industry,  and  the  use  of  Castlereagh  induced  him  to  leave  the  min- 
their  property,  as  that  which  comes  by  istry  (1B09),  Mr.  Huskisson  retired  with 
descent  or  donation,  unless  the  donation  is  him,  and  in  subsequent  debates  it  soon  ap- 
upon  other  conditions  prescribed  on  the  Beared  that  a  third  party  existed  in  the 
part  of  the  donor ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  house,  agreeing  with  the  ministry  on  ques- 
of  the  partnership,  or  community  of  goods  tions  of  general  policy,  but  joining  the 
and  interests,  whether  by  the  death  of  one  opposition  in  demanding  retrenchment  in 
of  the  parties,  or  otherwise,  a  division  is  the  public  expenditure.  On  the  appotnt- 
made  between  them,  or  between  the  sur-  ment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  foreign  secre 
vivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  part-,  tariship,  Mr.  Huskisson  entered  the  cnbi- 
ner,  as  in  the  caae  of  an  ordinary  partner-  net  with  him  as  president  of  the  board  of 
ship;  but,  if  the  marriage  is  dotal,  the  trade.  In  the  Goderich  ministry,  he  be- 
wile's  portion,  or  its  value,  will  continue  came  secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  re- 
to  be  her-separate  property ;  but  still,  tin-  tained  that  post  in  the  Wellington  minis, 
less  it  be  otherwise  agreed,  the  manage-  try,  composed  of  the  warm  enemies  of 
ment  and  income  of  it  will  belong  to  the  hie  late  friend,  Mr.  Canning ;  but  it  was 
husband,  who  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  soon  apparent  that  no  cordial  cooperation 
sureties  for  his  proper  management  of  the  could  take  place  between  men  of  such  op- 
trust,  unless  it  shall  be  so  stipulated  by  posite  principles,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
the  partita.  If  this  separate  property  con-  his  friends  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw. 
sjsts  of  lands,  neither  the  husband  alone,  His  death  took  place  Sept.  15,  1830.  lie- 
nor both  parties  concurring,  can  dispose  ing  present  at  the  celebration  on  the  open- 
of  it  during  the  marriage.  In  general,  ingof  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
mis  separate  property,  or  its  value,  must  way,  he  came  inadvertently  in  the  course 
eventually,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar-  of  one  of  the  steam-carriages,  moving  at 
riage,  like  the  wife'B  share  in  the  partner-  a  rapid  rate,  which  passed  over  him,  and 
ship  funds  in  the  case  of  community  of  crushed  one  of  his  legs.  He  died  very 
property,  go  to  the  wife,  or  her  represents-  soon  after, 
rives.    There  are,  however,  certain  cases  Huss,  Hussites.    John  Hubs  was  born 


in  1373;  at  Huannez,  near  Prachatiz,  in  fore,  to  censure  publicly  the  corrupt  morals 

Bohemia,  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  priests  and  theleitv,  and  to  preach 

ofHuts,  or  Jokntif  Huuituz.     In  1389,  he  against  the  tale  of  papal  indulgences  in 

was  sent,  by  his  feudal  lord  and  some  other  Bohemia  ;   be   aaid   nothing  new,  when 

patrons,  to  the  university  of  Prague,  where  be  declared  ma— nl  for  the  dead,  im-ige- 

Ite  was  distinguished  for  hia  talents  and  worship,  monaatie  life,  auricular  confes- 

induatry.   Having  become  the  servitor  of  a  akin,  fasts,  &c,  to  be  inventions  of  spirit' 

professor,  to  whose  library  he  thereby  hod  ual  despotism   and  superstition,  and  the 

access,  he  had  nu  opportunity  of  acquiring  withholding  of  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  sup- 

s  degree  of  theological  information,  which,  per  unscriptursl.    The  new  pope,  Alex- 

fbr  that  age,  was  remarkable.     In  1396,  anderV,  finally  summoned  him  to  Rome, 

he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and,  and,  aa  he  did  not  appear,  the  archbishop 

in  1398,  delivered  public  theological  and  of  Prague,  Sbynko,  commenced  the  im- 

phiknophical  lectures.     In  1402,  the  office  mediate  persecution  of  this  preacher  of 

of  Bohemian  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  truth. '  About  300  volumes  of  copies  of 

chapel  at  Prague,  which  was  established  Wick  line's  writings  were  burnt  in  1410, 

by  a  private  foundation,  was  conferred  on  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  Bohe- 

him.     Here  be  began 'to  acquire  influence  mian  preaching  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel 

over  the  people,  with  whom,  as  well  as  prohibited.    But  Hues  did  not  obey  either 

with  the  students,  his  sermons  were  very  this  prohibition  or  the  new  summons  of 

popular;  and,  being  soon  after  made  confes-  John  XXI II,  but  appealed,  as  his  envoys 

mr  to  the  queen  Sophia,  he  thus  gained  ac-  at  Rome  were  imprisoned,  to  a  general 

cess  to  the  court    At  this  time,  he  became  council.    When  the  pope  caused  a  cni- 

acquainted  with  the  writings  of  WickJiffe.  sarie  against  Ladiahus  of  Naples   to  be 

His   knowledge   of  the  Scriptures  soon  preached  in  Bohemia,  Huss  opposed  it  in 

made  him feelthe justice  of  that  bold  re-  the  warmest  manner,  and  his  friend  Je - 

former's    attacks  on    the   abuses    of  the  rome  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in 

church,  and  he  now  became  himself  the  violent  language,  which  the  pope  ascribed 

boldest  advocate  of  a  reform  which  should  to  Husj,  who  was,  in  consequence,  excom- 

restore  to  the  corrupt  church  the  simplici-  municated,  and  Prague  laid  under  an  in- 

Sand  purity  of  scriptural  Christianity,  terdict  as  long  as  Hubs  should  remain  in 
is  boldness  did  not  long  remain  unob-  it  Hubs,  therefore,  distrustful  of  the  pro- 
served  ;  and  as,  in  the  frequent  disputes  of  taction  of  the  weak  king  of  Bohemia, 
the  Germans  with  the  Bohemian  acade-  went  to  the  feudal  lord  of  his  birthplace, 
miciana,  he  took  part  with  the  latter,  he  Hussinez,  whose  name  was  Nicholas. 
had  soon  to  contend  with  powerful  ene-  Here,  and  in  many  places  in  the  circle  of 
nues.  This  made  a  national  division  of  Bechiu,  he  preached  with  much  success  ; 
that  which  hitherto  had  been  only  a  eon-  here  he  also  wrote  his  memorable  books 
test  between  the  philosophical  schools  of  On  the  Six  Errors,  and  On  the  Church,  in 
the  Realists,  to  which  Hubs  belonged,  end  wbich  he  attacks  transubstanaation,  the 
of  the  Nominalists,  to  which  most  of  the  belief  in  the  pope  and  the  saints,  the  effi 
Germans  had  attached  themselves.  About  cacy  of  the  absolution  of  a  vicious 
5000  foreign  professors  and  students  left  priest,  unconditional  obedience  to  earthly- 
Prague,  and  either  created  or  gave  a  new  rulers,  and  simony,  which  was  then  ex- 
impulse  to  the  universities,  of  Leipsic,  Er-  tremely  prevalent,  and  makes  the  holy 
forth,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock  and  Cracow,  a  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  matters  of  re- 
loss  which  Prague  and  Huss  himself,  who  ligion.  The  approbation  with  which  these 
was  now  a  rector,  sensibly  felt  Yet  he  doctrines  were  received,  both  among  the 
could  not  be  attacked  in  Bohemia ;  the  nobility  and  common  people,  increased  the 
great  schism  had  exposed  the  weakness  party  of  Huss  in  a  great  degree  ;  and,  as 
of  the  priesthood  ;  Bohemia  did  not  rec-  nothing  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  doe 
onuse  Benedict  XIII,  nor  Gregory  XII,  diffusion  of  truth,  he  readily  complied 
after  1409 ;  the  nobility  and  people  were  with  the  summons  of  the  council  of  Con- 
excited  sgainsttlie  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  stance  to  defend  his  opinions  before  the 


pope,  by  some  bold  spirits,  who  served  as  clergy  of  all  nations,  Wenceslaus  gave 
the  precursors  of  H  use's  doctrines,  and  him  the  count  Chlum  and  two  other  Bo- 
thug  became  accustomed  to  judge  freely ;    bemianB  of  rank  for  his  escort    The  em 


the  government  of   Wenceskus  favored  peror  Sigismund,  by  hitters  of  safe  c 

the  anti-papal  spirit  of  many  among  foe  duct  became  responsible  for  his  personal 

people,  from  political  grounds,  and  from  safety,  and  John  XXIII,  after  his  arrival 

an  inclination  favorable  to  Huss,  who  was  at  Constance,  November  4,  made  promises 

generally  esteemed.    He  ventured,  there-  to  the  same  effect    Notwiuistawung  this, 


of  the  cardinals,  and,  in  spile  of  thereito-  qua!  to  contend  with  the  activity  of  the 

rated  remonstrances  of  the  Bohemian  and  Hussites,  and  the  genius  of  their  generals, 

Moravian  nobles,  was  kept  in  confinement,  he   was  obliged    to    see    the    kingdom 

and,  though  sick,  was  not  permitted  on  ad-  which  he  hud  inherited  in  a  state  of  anar- 

vocate.     At  a  public  examination,  June  5,  chy  for  fifteen  years.    The  Hussites  com- 

1415,  the  fathers  of  thu  council  interrupted  menced  their  rebellion  by  a  bloody   ven- 

him  in  his  defence  by  loud  and  vehement  geonce  on  the  Catholics  ;  their  convents, 

vociferation.     In  a  trial  on  the  7th  and  8th  many  of  which,  in  Bohemia,  were  more 

of  June,  he  defended  himself  at  length,  in  splendid     than     elsewhere,    and     their 

the  presence    of  the  emperor  ;   but  his  churches,  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and 

grounds  of  defence   were  not   regarded,  the  priests  end  monks  murdered. '  John 

sad  an  unconditional  recantation  of  here-  Ziskn  of  Trocznow,  a  Bohemian  knight, 

sies  which  he  had  not  taught,  as  well  as  formed   of  the    large    bodies   of  people 

those  which  be  had,  was  demanded  of  which  were  constantly  Socking  to  him,  a 

him.    Hubs,  however,  remained  firm   in  well  mounted  and  disciplined  army,  which, 

•  his  belief;  and  the  last  examination  {July  in  its  banicado  of  wagons,  repelled  all  at- 

6)  eventuated    in   a    sentence  of  death,  tacks,  and  built  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor, 

^which  bad  long  since  been  determined  on,  for  a  place  of  arms  and  a  point  of  defence. 
Hubs  on  this  occasion  reminded  the  em-  upon  a  mountain  consecrated  by  the  field 
peror  of  his  promise  of  safe  conduct,  at  preachings  of  Hubs,  and  strong  by  nature, 
which  Sigismund  could  not  refrain  from  in  the  circle  of  Bechin.  The  oldest  friend 
showing  his  shame  by  a  blush ;  yet  of  Hubs,  Nicholas  of  Hussinez,  command- 
tbe  hatred  against  a  man  who  had  ven-  ed  under  this  general.  Nicholas  was  well 
tured  to  speak  the  truth  was  too  great  to  known  for  the  courage  with  which  ho 
allow  any  hopes  of  safety.  He  was,  with-  had,  in  1417,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
out  beiDg  convicted  of  any  error,  that  of  the  Hussites,  and  beaten  and  driven 
same  day  bumt  alive,  and  his  ashes  were  from  Tabor  the  faithless  Ulrtch  of  Rosen- 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  On  his  way  to  berg,  together  with  the  imperial  army,  in 
the  pile,  he  was  observed  to  smile  at  a  1430.  He  resisted,  from  patriotic  motives, 
place  where  some  of  his  writings  had  been  the  plan  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  to 
burnt,  and  afterwards  expired  in  the  midst  choose  a  foreign  prince  for  a  king,  but 
of  joyful  prayers.  Even  his  enemies  died,  too  soon  for  trie  welfare  of  Bohemia, 
speak  with  admiration  of  his  unblemished  December  25,  1420,  with  the  glory 
virtue  and  his  firmness  in  the  hour  of  of  having  been  rather  a  defender  of 
death. — HiuuUet.  The  gentle  and  pious  the  faith  of  Hush,  than  a  persecutor  of  the 
mind  of  Hubs  would  not  have  approved  Catholics.  In  this  persecution,  Ziska  was 
of  the  terrible  revenge,  which  his  Bohe-  the  most  zealous  and  most  cruel — Zitka 
mian  *  adherents  took  upon  the  emperor,  of  the  cup,  as  he  was  called,  chief  of  the 
the  empire  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death,  Tahonlu,  as  the  Hussites  under  his  ban- 
in  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  terrible  ner  designated  themselves,  from  their 
wsrs  ever  known.  The  decrees  and  ex-  city.  The  strength  of  his  army,  and  his 
communications  of  the  council  were  de-  victories  over  the  imperialists,  gave  him  on  ■ 
spised  in  Bohemia.  Instead  of  destroying  influence  in  the  Bohemian  affairs,  which 
the  new  doctrines,  the  auto-da-fi  of  Con-  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  protector, 
stance  was  the  watchword  or  union  for  But  when  the  murders  and  devastations 
multitudes  of  all  classes,  who,  from  their  ofhisarmy,  and  of  the  smollbands  which 
teacher,  were  called  Hiutita.  Wences-  made  the  religious  war  a  pretext  for  plun- 
buis  was  compelled,  in  1417,  to  grant  them  der,  continually  increased,  the  more  mode- 
many  churches  for  the  celebration  of  the  rateHussitesofthenobJIity^mdthecitizens 
sacrament  in  both  forms,  and  as  their  of  Prague,  whose  chief  concern  was  the 
number  increased  every  day,  there  were  allowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the 
soon  many  among  them  who  wished  for  sacrament  (thence  called  Calixtina  or 
something  more  than  mere  religious  free-  Pragvtrt],  and  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom, 
dom.  The  wavering  and  temporizing  were  induced  to  offer  the  Bohemian 
conduct  of  this  king  (who  died  August  13,  throne,  first  to  Ladislsus,  king  of  Poland, 
1419),  and  the  inquisitorial  violence  of  the  then  to  the  grand  prince  Vitold,  of  Li- 
cardinal  legate,  John  Dominion,  kindled  thuunia,  and  at  lost  to  his  nephew  Kori- 
the  fire  of  insurrection.  The  people  but  But  Ziska,  with  the  Taborites,  dis- 
could  not,  however,  set  aside  the  claims  of  sented,  end  the  difference  of  these  parties. 
the  hated  emperor  Sifi'ismund  to  the  vacant  which  had  appeared  in  the  diversity  of 
vot.  tl              43 
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their  demands  for  a  church  reform,  non  oompromiae  was  made  (the  compact  of 
produced  a  real  dieision.  Nothing  wn  Prague),  which,  however,  waa  not  recerr- 
more  dangerous  to  the  cauaa  of  the  Huge-  ed  by  all  parties,  and  hostilities  recoin- 
ites  than  the  multitude  of  sects  and  par-  menced,  but  were  ended  by  a  complete 
ties  in  Bohemia;  each,  ance  1431,  acted  victory  of  the  Calixtines  and  Catholics 
by  itself,  and  they  only  united  against  the  under  Meinhant  of  Neuhaua,  at  Boniiech- 
comtnon  enemy,  in  older  that,  as  soon  as  brod.  May  30, 1434.  The  Ciuixiiiiea,  who 
he  was  routed,  they  might  again  quarrel  were  now  superior,  in  conjunction  with 
with  each  other.  Ziska  having  become  the  Catholic  states,  chose  the  emperor 
totally  blind  at  the  siege  of  Raby,  and  SiaemuDd  for  their  king,  who  swore  at 
victorious  over  the  imperialism,  whom  be  Igiau,  July  5,  1436,  to  adhere  to  the  coin- 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Deutschbrod,  pacts,  which  had  been  rendered  somewhat 
and  continually  successful  in  small  con-  easier  by  the  council,  in  compliance  with 
tests  against  the  nobility,  who  lost  iiri-  the  wishcsof  theCalixuUes,  tmtwas  again 
■Densely  by  bis  ravages,  without  being  faithless  to  his  promise,  and  died  Dec 
able  to  place  any  limit  to  them,  and  sgsinst  9,  1437,  without  having  restored  perfect 
the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  who  preserved  quiet  to  Bohemia.  The  Taborites,  very 
their  city  from  destruction  only  by  a  hard  much  weakened,  were  able  to  maintain 
and  short-lived  peace,  Sept.  14, 1424,  died  their  dispute  only  in  the  deliberations  of 
October  12,  of  the  same  year,  of  the  the  diet,  and  in  theological  controversial 
plague.  At  his  death,  the  fearful  mass,  writings,  whereby  their  confession  of  faith" 
which  only  his  military  talents  and  good  acquired  a   punty   and  a  completeness 


fortune  bad  held  together,  fell  to  pieces,  which  made  it  similar,  in  many  respects, 
The  majority  of  the  Taborites  elected  for  to  the  confessions  of  the  Protestants 
their  general  Andrew  Procopiua,  who  had    of  the  16th  century  ;   but  their  religious 


i  recommended  by  Ziska,  and  who,  freedom    continually  suffered   i 

having  been  at  firat  destined  to  the  church,  more,   until   they    merged    in    the   fra- 

ia  called  the  Starn  (Holy,  rams).    Koribut,  ternhy  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Breth- 

a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  had  been  cho-  ren,  which  arose  in  1457,  and,  under  the 

son    by  the    inhabitants    of  Prague,    in  most  violent  persecutions,  exhibited    an 

1433,  and,  although  he  bad  routed  Buaso  honorable  steadfastness  and  purity.    (Sen 

of   Vitzthum  with    the    strongest    army  Bohemian  Brttiiren,  and  United  BreOarn.) 
which  Saxony  bad  ever  produced,  June        Hussars  ;  originally,  the  name  of  the 

16, 1436,  at  Aussie;,  was  not  able  to  control  Hungarian  cavalry,  raised  in  1458,  when 

the  ferocity  and  plundering  propensity  of  Matthias  1  ordered  the  prelates  and  nobles 

the  parties  among  the  Hussites,  and  was  to  assemble,  with  their   cavalry,  in   his 

obliged   to   abdicate  the  throne,  in   1427.  camp.     Every  30  houses  were  obliged  to 

Proooptua  showed  himself  worthy  of  bis  furnish  a  man ;   and  thus,  from  the  Hun- 

riecessor.  The  decisive  victories  which  garian  words  butt  (twenty),  and  or  (pay), 
gained  in  July,  1427,  and  August  14,  was  formed  the  name  Honor,  Hussar. 
1431,  at  Micas  and  Tachau,  over  the  army  Tbe  arras  and  dress  of  this  light  cavalry 
of  the  cross,  composed  of  the  people  of  were  afterwards  imitated,  and  the  name 
tbe  German  empire,  and  far  superior  to  borrowed  by  other  nations. 
,  the  Hussites  in  number,  made  the  arms  HnaTines,  Cocar  or  ;  the  principal 
of  the  latter  not  less  formidable  than  the  court  in  the  city  of  London,  of  great  art- 
devastating  expeditions,  which  the  de-  tiquity,  held  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
tached  bodies  of  partisans  carried  on  aldermen  in  London,  tbe  eberina  and  re- 
agninstthe  neighboring  states  almost  every  corder  in  Guildhall.  Tbe  derivation  ia 
year  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  war  until  uncertain.  In  a  popular  sense,  it  is  used 
14391  Austria,  Franconia,  but  especially  in  England  for  a  place  raised  for  the  can- 
Saxony  and  those  provinces  of  Bohemia  didates  at  elections  of  members  of  perlia- 
wbich  were  yet  obedient  to  the  pope,  ment,  perhaps  from  flouting*. 
Luaace  anil  Silesia,  were  the  theatre  of  Hutchxson,  Francis,  IX. D.,  an  ingen- 
the  most  horrid  cruelties  and  robberies,  ioua  philosophical  writer,  waa  horn  in  the 
All  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peace;  north  of  Ireland,  Aug.  8,  1694,  and,  in 
and,  as  the  German  arms  were  unauc-  1710,  was  entered  a  student  in  the  univer- 
ceasful  against  the  Hussites,  the  council  shy  of  Glasgow,  After  spending  six  years 
of  Basle  saw  itself  compelled  by  Sign-  at  Glasgow,  he  returned  to  hie  native 
inund,  who  had  always  retained  a  faction  country,  where  he  waa  licensed  to  preach 
among  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  tbe  in-  among  tbe  Dissenters,  but  accepted  the 
habitants  of  Prague,  to  come  to  terms  with  invitation  of  some  gentlemen  acquainted 
the  heretics ;  and  thus,  Nov.  30,  1433,  a  with  his  talents,  to  set  up  a  private  acade- 
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my  in  Dublin.  In  1725,  the  first  edition  which  condemned  fair  error*.  Not  king 
of  his  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Idem  of  after,  she  was  banished  from  the  colony. 
Beauty  and  Virtue  appeared  without  hii  and  removed  to  a  Dutch  settlement  in 
name;  but  ha  merit  would  not  allow  the  New  Yon,  where,  in  1643,  she,  and  her 
author  to  be  long  concealed.  In  1728,  he  family,  consisting  of  15  persons,  were  cap- 
published  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  tured  by  the  Indians,  and  all  except  a 
which  baa  often   been  reprinted,  and  is  daughter  killed. 

admired  even  by  those  who  dispute  the  HcTcninson,  Thomas,  a  governor  of 

soundness  ofim  philosophy.     In  1729,  he  the  colony   of  Massachusetts,  was  of  a 

was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  family  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  New 

Glasgow.     He  died  in  1747,  in  bis  53d  England,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1711. 

Bar.  In  1755  was  published,  from  bis  After  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  in 
B&,  a.  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (in  1737,  he  became  a  merchant ;  but,  not 
three  boobs,  2  vols,  4to.) ;  to  which  is  succeeding  in  trade,  engaged  in  the  study 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  Life,  Writ-  of  law  and  politics,  in  order  to  qualify 
logs  and  Character  of  the  Author,  by  himself  for  public  life.  He  was  sent  to 
Doctor  Leechman,  Professor  of  Divinity  London  to  transact  some  business  for  the 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  sys-  town  of  Boston,  which  charge  he  executed 
tem  of .  morals  of  doctor  Hutcbeson  is  satisfactorily,  and,  on  his  return,  wsa  elect- 
founded  upon  nearly  the  same  principles  ed  a  representative.  He  was,  after  a  few 
as  that  of  lord  Shaftesbury.  He  deduces  years,  chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse,  and, 
all  our  moral  ideas  from  en  implanted  in  1752,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  judge  of 


moral  sense  or  instinct,  like  that  of  self-  probate.    He  was  placed  in  the  council, 

preservatioD,  which,  independently  of  er-  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  in 

gument,  or  the  reasonableness  of  certain  1756,  and   chief-justice    in   1760— all  of 

actions,  leads  us  to   perform  them  our-  which  offices  he  held  sirtiulta '    '' 

selves,  and  to  approve  them   in  others,  several  years.     In  1771,  he  r 


actions,  leads  us  to   perform  them  our-    which  offices  he  held  simultaneously  for 
'      ,  and  to  approve  them   in  others,    several  years.     In  1771,  he  received  his 
vorks  and    lectures  contributed  to    commimiou  as  governor  of  Massachusetts. 


diffuse  a  taste  for  analytical  discussion  in  It  is  affirmed  that  there   was  no   single 

Scotland,  which  led  to  the  production  of  officer  of  me  British  government  in  Amer- 

aome  of  the  most  valuable  writings  of  the  tea,  who  contributed  more  to  produce  the 

18th  century.  separation    of    the   two    countries   than 


Hutchins,  Thomas,  geographer  to  the    Hutchinson,     His  ambition   and   avarice 

in  new  Jen 

nyinl 

and  served  at  fort  Pitt  and  against    ministry,  and  to  cause  him  to  sacrifice  his 


V.  States,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  about    were  such  as  to  render  him  completely 
1730.  He  entered  the  army  in  the  French    subservient  to  the  views  of  the  British 


the  Indians  in  Florida.  He  was  impris-  principles,  in  order  to  abet  every  arbitrary 
oned  in  England,  in  1779,  on  the  charge  regulation,  and  to  suggest  the  most  odious 
of  having  corresponded  with  doctor  Frank-  means  of  enforcing  them.  He  went  so 
tin,  then  American  agent  in  France.  On  far  even  as  to  challenge  the  legislature  to 
recovering  his  liberty,  he  joined  the  army  a  discussion  of  colonial  rights,  which,  he 
of  general  Greene  at  Charleston.  He  believed,  be  could  convince  them  by  ar- 
was  nominated  geographer  general  to  the  gument  that  tbey  did  not  understand,  and 
U.  States;  and  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1789.  ought  to  abandon.  For  some  lime,  be 
He  published  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  the 
Expedition  of  Bouquet  against  the  Indiana  province,  in  consequence  of  his  attention 
of  Ohio,  in  1764 ;  a  Topographical  De-  to  business,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
■cription  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Mary-  being  a  native,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
land  and  Carolina,  with  maps  (London,  English  church.  But  the  publication  of 
1778);  a  Historical  Account  and  Tope-  several  of  hie  letters  to  the  ministers,  which 
graphical  Description  of  Louisiana,  West  bad  fallen  into  the  bands  of  doctor  Frank- 
Florida,  and  Philadelphia  (1784).  lin  in  London,  and  by  him  bad  been 
HfrcaiHBOH,  Ann,  a  religions  enthusi-  transmitted  to  Boston,  by  which  the  peo- 
ast,  who  occasioned   dissensions   in  the  pie  became,  aware  of  his  hypocrisy,  and 


churches  of  New  England,  came  from  of  the  odious  counsel*  which  he  had  given 
Lincolnshire  to  Beaton,  in  1636.  She  against  their  rights,  combined  with  bis 
instituted  meetings  for  women,  in  which,    obstinacy  in  preventing   the  obnoxious 


she  taught  many  Antinomian  and  other  exasperated  them,  that  his  recall  was  n 

sentiments,  which  soon  occasioned  great  dered  indispensable.    In  the   year  1774, 

con  roversy  in  the  colony,  and,  in  1637,  accordingly,  he   was  removed   from  his 

drew  together  an   ecclesiastical   synod,  office,  and  general  Gage  was  put  in  his 


4D6  HUTCHINSON— HUTTEN. 

place.     He  then  repaired   to   England,  perom.    Hutted  m  bora  at  the  family 

where,  for  some  time,  he  wbh  fed  with  castle  of  Steckettierg  on   the   Maine,  in 

expectations  of  favor ;    but,  after  it  was  1488.    In  hie  10th  year,  his  rather  placed 

{bund  by  the  British  ministry  to  be  a  more  him  at  Fulda,  in  order  to  educate  him  for 

difficult  matterto  conquer  the  Americans  a  monk.    The  monastic  school  there  wan 

than  he  had  led  them  to  suppose,  he  tell  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all  Germany, 

into  disgrace,  and  lived  in  the  most  retired  and  be  received  an  excellent  education ; 

way,  near  Brompton,  until  his  death,  June  but  the  monastic  life  corresponded  so  little 

3,  1780,  in  his  69th  year.     The  following  with  his  inclination,  thai  he  fled  to  Erfurt, 

extract  of  a  letter  from  president  Adams  in  1504,  where  he  became  intimately  ac- 

to  William  Tudor  will  give  an  idea  of  quninted  with  several  scholars  and  poets. 

Sovemor  Hutchinson's  condition  in  Lon-  A  pestilence  drove  him,  in  the  next  year, 
on:  "Fled,  in  his  old  ace,  from  the  to  Cologne,  the  university  in  which  place 
detestation  of  a  country  where  he  had  was  then  flourishing.  But  Rhagius,  one 
been  beloved,  esteemed,  admired,  and  ap-  of  the  most  learned  professors  there,  hav- 
plauded  with  exaggeration ;  in  short,  ing  been  banished,  retired  to  Frankfort  on 
where  he  had  been  every  thing  from  liis  the  Oder,  whither  Hutten  accompanied 
infancy,  to  a  country  where  be  was  noth-  him.  His  patron,  Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  ns- 
ing;  pinched  by  a  pension,  which,  though  slated  him  in  various  ways,  during  die 
ample  in  Boston,  would  barely  keep  a  three  years  of  his  residence  here.  But 
house  in  London  ;  throwing  round  his  quiet  aid  not  long  accord  with  his  restless 
baleful  eyes  on  the  exiled  companions  of  disposition.  He  travelled  in  the  north  of 
his  folly ;  hearing  daily  of  the  slaughter  of  Germany,  although  tormented  with  the 
his  countrymen,  and  conflagration  nf  their  loathsome  disease,  which,  making  its  first 
cities ;  abhorred  by  the  greatest  men  and  appearance  at  that  time,  raged  like  a 
acundeat  part  of  the  nation,  and  neglected,  pestilence,  but  was  not  as  yet  attended 
if  not  despised,  by  the  rest — hardened  as  with  disgrace,  and  visited  Greifswald  and 
had  been  my  heart  against  him,  I  assure  Rostock,  where  be  was  welcome  as  a  poet 
you,  I  was  melted  at  the  accounts  I  heard  and  man  of  talents,  and  where  be  support- 
of  his  condition.  Lord  Townsend  told  ed  himself  by  his  labors.  In  1511,  he 
me  that  he  pit  an  end  to  his  own  life,  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  published 
Though  I  disbelieve  this,  I  knew  he  was  a  work  on  versification.  From  thence  he 
ridiculed  by  the  courtiers.  They  laughed  proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  law,  and,  if 
at  his  manners  at  the  levee,  at  the  perpet-  possible,  to  conciliate  his  father.  During 
ual  quotations  of  his  brother  Foster  (Fas-  the  time  of  bis  residence  there,  Pavia  was 
ter  Hutchinson,  brother  of  governor  Hutch-  taken  by  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  Max- 
inson,  wasa  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  imilian  I,  and  these  troubles  compelled 
Massachusetts  I  searching  his  pockets  for  him  to  remove  to  Bologna,  after  having 
letters  to  read  to  the  king,  and  the  king's  been  stripped  of  his  property  by  the  sol- 
turning  away  from  him  with  his  nose  up,  diers.  He  was  finally  compelled,  by  sheer 
Aec^&c"  As  a  judge,  he  was  irreproach-  want,  to  enter  the  imperial  service,  in 
able,  and  evinced  great  ability.  He  was  1513.  The  next  year,  be  left  the  service, 
a  writer  of  considerable  merit,  more  valu-  and  became  known  throughout  Germany, 
able  for  his  facto  than  his  style.  His  prin-  Ulric,  duke  of  Wfirtemberg,  had  murder- 
cipal  work  was  a  History  of  Massachusetts  ed  a  cousin  of  Hutten,  partly  from  jeal- 
Bay,  in  two  volumes,  with  a  volume  of  ousy,  partly  from  hatred,  and  Hutten  gave 
State  Papers,  which  was  brought  down  to  free  course  to  his  indignation  in  poems, 
the  year  1750.  He  left  a  continuation  of  letters  and  addresses.  He  was  no  loss 
it  in  manuscript,  which  was  published  in  distinguished  in  the  Reuchlinisn  contro- 
London,  in  1828,  forming  a  third  volume  versy  with  the  Dominican  Hogstraaten  in 
of  the  history.  His  other  productions  Cologne.  Hutten  vigorously  defended  the 
consist  of  occasional  essays,  and  a  pampli  learned,  honest  and  persecuted  Reucblin, 
let  on  Colonian  Claims,  in  1764.  A  large  particularly  in  satires,  and  the  Wpi-t^ 
number  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  con-  obxwonm  Finnan,  in  which  he  had  the 
cerniug  the  colonies,  which  he  had  col-  greatest  share,  contributed  to  display  the 
lected,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  during  monks  in  all  their  nakedness.  To  please  his 
the  riot  in  Boston,  when  his  house  was  father,  he  went  again  to  Italy,  in  1515,  to 
Dearly  demolished.  lake  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  Bo 
Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  was  descended  logna.  HenrstrisitedRome,andafterwardB 
from  an  ancient  family,  which  could  boast  went  to  Bologna;  but  he  could  not  remain, 
of  many  knights  and  statesmen  dietin-  any  where  long,  and  soon  returned  by  way 
guisbed  in  the  service  of  the  Qermsn  em-  of  Venice  to  his  country,  where  he   was 
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adorned  with  the  poetic  laurel  In  Augs-  island  of  Ufnau,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
burg,  °y  t',e  Surest  of  the  German  maid-  Aug.  31,  1533,  that  repose  which  had 
ens — Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Peuting-  never  been  his  lot  on  earth,  in  conse- 
er — and  was  knighted  by  Maximilian,  fa  queues,  pertly  of  his  character,  partly  of 
Italy,  Hutten  bad  become  acquainted  with  his  domestic  relations,  partly  of  hie  literary 
the  monastic  life  in  all  its  deformity,  and  labors.  Hutten  waa  one  of  the  boldest 
.  waa  so  much  the  enemy  of  the  clergy,  and  moat  free-spirited  men  of  bis  time; 
thai,  by  his  edition  of  Laurentius  Valla,  Dt  a  forerunner  olid  promoter  of  the  reform- 
/hum  rrrdita  tt  tmattita  Donation*  Cart-  etion ;  an  example,  an  assistant  for  Luther, 
tlantim,  he  declared  war  upon  them,  and  with  whom  he  was  never  personalty  ac- 
opened  the  way  for  Luther.  He  dedicated  quainted,  for,  although  he  met  him  in 
the  work  to  pope  Leo  X,  but  it  is  difficult  Augsburg,  in  1518,  he  had  then  too  little 
to  decide  whether  this  was  in  ridicule,  or  respect  for  a  mendicant  friar  to  seek  hia 
from  a  sincere  conviction  thai  this  pope  acquaintance.  But  he  waa  subsequently 
waa  more  honest  in  his  opinions  than  the  impressed  with  the  greatest  veneration  for 
former  popes.  In  1518,  he  entered  the  him,  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  Reuch- 
servke  of  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  Ho.  His  principal  fault  as  a  writer  was  a 
and  made  several  official  journeys  to  Par-  kind  of  frivolity,  which  caused  him  to  dia- 
ls. He  also  accompanied  the  archbishop  regard  many  circumstances,  which,  to 
to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  where  Luther  use  the  words  of  Erasmus,  should  have 
held  his  well  known  discussion  with  Ca-  been  treated  more  tenderly.  But  his 
jetan,  and  Hutten,  in  a  Demosthenic  ora-  motto — Jacta  oka  tato — expressed  bis  prin- 


.  urged  the  German  princes  to  a  war  ciples,  which    allowed   him  as   little    I 

against  the  Turks ;  but  he  was  soon  wea-  pause  as  Luther,  who  was  more  favored 

ned  with  courts,  and  be  took  the  field,  by  fortune.     Injustice,  falsehood,  hypoc- 

™m.  ji.~  a..„i,: —  i„ „  ;„  iiin   ««,:.,..  risy  and  tyranny  filled  him  with  indigna- 

_.  lion,  and  be  unmasked  tbem  with  all  hia 
teinberg,  where  he  contracted  an  intima-  power.  While  all  his  friends  were  trem- 
cy  with  the  brave  Francis  of  Sickingen,  bling,  his  courageous  spirit  knew  no  fear. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  re-  There  are  45  works  from  his  hand,  eiclu- 
tumed  to  Mayence,  where  be  received  sive  of  several  which  are  not  certainly 
applause  from  all  quarters  for  his  various  known  to  be  bis.  After  several  attempts, 
works  against  the  hierarchy.  In  order  to  a  collection  of  them  has  been  made.  It 
engage  anew  in  tbie  labor,  he  retired  to  appeared  in  five  volumes  (Berlin  and 
the  solitude  of  hia  paternal  castle.  Here  Leipso,  1831—1895):  the  editor  is  E.  J. 
one  work  followed  another,  exhibiting  in  H.  Hunch.  The  most  complete  and  the 
a  strong  light  the  arrogance  and  corrup-  latest  biography  of  Hutten  appeared  in 
lion  of  Rome;  but,  as  the  objects  of  his  Nuremberg,  1823,  from  the  pen  of  C.  J. 
attacks  complained  to  his  patron,  Albert  Wagenseil  of  Augsburg, 
of  Mayence,  he  lost,  eventually,  the  favor  IIuttos,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
of  the  latter,  but  formed  publicly  a  con-  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Newcssue- 
nexion  with  Luther,  and  began  to  write  upon-Tyne,  Aug.  14,  1737,  and  his  father, 
altogether  in  German,  instead  of  Latin,  us  who  was  a  viewer  of  mines,  intended  to 
he  hod  formerly  done.  At  length  the  devote  him  to  his  own  employment.  He 
Roman  authorities  demanded  that  he  received  n  little  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them:  attempts  ments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the 
were  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was  elements  of  the  mathematics ;  but  he  owed 
not  safe,  even  in  the  head  quartets  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  ac- 
Chsrtes  V.  But  his  faithful  friend,  Fran-  quirementn  to  his  own  application.  Hav- 
ch>  of  Sickingen,  allowed  him  an  asylum  ing  received  an  injury  in  one  of  hia  arms, 
in  his  castle,  whence  he  issued  new  mis-  he  was  found  unfit  for  his  intended  occu- 
aives  to  princes  and  people.  Meanwhile,  nation,  on  which  the  natural  bent  of  his 
Sickingen  became  involved  in  a  bloody  inclinations  led  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
feud  with  Richard,  archbishop  of  Treves,  becoming  a  mathematical  teacher.  The 
which  terminated  unhappily  for  the  for-  destruction  of  the  old  bridge  at  Newcastle 
mer,  and  Hutten  had  to  seek  another  bavins;  attracted  bis  attention  to  the  sub- 
place  of  refuge.  He  hoped  to  find  it  in  ject  of  the  construction  and  properties  of 
Switzerland,  but  Erasmus  was  opposed  to  arches,  he  was  led  to  the  production  of  a 
him,  so  that  be  was  obliged  to  change  small  work  on  the  principles  of  bridges, 
from  one  place  to  another,  till  finally,  over-  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
powered  by  a  new  attack  of  his  disease,  fame.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
se the  age  of  36  years,  be  found,  on  the  feasor  of  mathematics  at  Woolwich  col- 
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lege,  elected  s  fellow  of  the  mjnl  society,  Horsing,  Christian  (or,  m  it  was  somB- 
and,  in  1779,  received  the  ihtM  of  LL.  D.  lirnea  written,  ffuw-Anu),  distinguish*  1  for 
from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  hit  researches  arid  discoveries  in  the  de- 
1785,  he  published  his  Mathematical  To-  partments  of  mathematics,  physics  and  an- 
blea,  preceded  by  an  introduction,  tracing  tronomy,  Boa  of  Constantino  Huygens,  a 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  logs-  poet,  was  born  in  1639,  at  the  Hague  j  ac- 
rilhms  from  the  date  of  their  discovery,  companied  Henry,  count  of  Nassau,  in 
This  work  has  cone  through  five  editions,  1649,  to  Holstein  and  Denmark.  He  nf- 
'f  he  next  year,  doctor  Hutlon  publisiied  a  terwords  travelled  in  France  and  England, 
quarto  volume  of  Tracts,  Mathematical  and  lived  at  Paris,  from  1666  to  1681,  with 
and  Philosophical,  which  was  nor  long  af-  a  pension  from  the  king  of  France.  To 
tor  followed  by  his  Elements  of  Conic  hiniia  generally  ascribed,  on  the  European 
Sections,  for  the  use  of  the  academy  at  continent,  the  application  of  the  pendu- 
Woolwich.  His  Mathematics!  and  Philo-  lum  to  clocks  (1656),  by  which  be  was 
natural  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  4to.),  appeared  led  to  the  discovery  of  e  volutes.  The 
in  1796,  of  which  a  new  and  greatly  en-  English  attribute  the  invention  of  the  pen- 
Urged  edition  was  published  in  1815.  In  dulum  clock  to  Hooke.  Huygens  treats 
1798,. he  gave  the  world  the  first  edition  of  of  these  subjects  in  his  principal  work, 
hb  Course  of  Mathematics,  in  2  vols.,  8  vo,  Horolofrium  oiciUotonum,  etc  (Paris,  1673, 
to  which  a  third  was  added  in  1611.  fol.J,  which  also  contains  a  complete  trea- 
Froin  1803  to  1809,  he  was  employed,  in  tise  on  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  coo- 
conjunction  with  doctors  Pearson  and  nocted  with  his  theory  of  pendulum 
Shew,  in  an  abridgment  of  the  Philosoph*  clocks  and  evolutions.  This,  and  other 
ical  Transactions,  published  in  IB  thick  geometrical  discoveries,  he  applied  with 
quarto  volumes.  In  1812,  be  published  great  success  to  mechanics.  He  investi- 
anotber  collection  of  Tracts,  on  mothe-  gated  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  heavy 
motical  and  philosophical  subjects.  He  bodies  in  a  given  path.  He  discovered,  in 
died  January  37, 1823,  in  the  86th  year  of  1661,  simultaneously  with  Wallis  and 
his  age.  Wren,  the  laws  of  the  communication  of 

Hutton,  James ;  a  natural  philosopher,  motion,  by  impact,  and  proposed  the  ibe- 
disriuguished  as  the  author  of  a  system  of  ory  of  oscillatory  motion,  in  which  he 
geology,  which  refers  the  structure  of  the  solved  the  problem  of  the  centre  of 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  oscillation,  and  the  laws  of  the  oerj- 
fire,  hence  termed  the  Plutonian  theory,  tral  forces.  To  him  is,  moreover,  as- 
He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1726,  arid  cribed  the  discovery  of  the  principles 
studied  in  the  university  under  Maclaurin,  more  fully  developed  by  James  Bernoulli, 
the  celebrated  mathematician.  He  also  of  the  preservation  of  living  forces.  He 
applied  himself  to  chemistry,  nnd  went  was  not  less  distinguished  m  optics,  and 
to  Leyden,  where  be  graduated  as  M.  D.,  he  gave  a  physrco-matbematical  theory  of 
in  1749.  About  1768,  he  settled  at  Earn-  the  motion  of  light,  hy  which  he  attempt- 
burgh,  where  he  published  numerous  ed  to  explain  the  strength  and  liveliness 
works  relating  to  natural  philosophy,  of  light.  He  also  acquired  a  high  repunv- 
muong  which  arc,  Dissertations  on  differ-  tion  in  astronomy,  by  establishing  many 
cut  Subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy  (Ediu-  fundamental  truths;  he  examined  more 
burgh,  1792,  4to.),  art  Investigation  of  the  minutely,  with  telescopes  improved  by 
Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Prog-  himself,  in  1655,  the  form  and  ring  of 
ress  of  Reason  from  Sense  to  Scienco  Saturn,  and  discovered  the  four  satellites 
and  Philosophy  [Edinburgh,  1794, 3  vols,  of  this  planet,  Ate.  His  works  have  ap- 
4to.),  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  Proofs  poared  in  three  collections — Ilummii 
and  Illustrations,  in  four rutrts f Edinburgh,  Opiuc.  Potthmna  (Leyden,  1707);  Opera 
1795, 2  vols-  tfvo.).  His  death  took  place  varia  td.  J.  A.  s'Gravaandt,  with  the  life 
inl797.  The  geological  system,  or  theo-  of  Huygous  (Leyden,  1724,  4  parts) ;  and, 
ryof  the  earth,  proposed  by  this  philoso-  finally,  Opera  rdiqua,  etc  (Amsterdam, 
pher,  excited  a  warm  controversy  among  1728, 3  vole.  4to.J.  Jurisprudence,  which 
men  of  science,  and  met  with  an  advo-  he  studied  at  Leyden,  he  abandoned  from 
cue  in  the  late  professor  Playfair,  who,  in  n  greater  inclination  for  die  mathematical 
1802,  published  a  work  entitled  Illustra-  and  natural  sciences,  for  the  study  of 
nonsoftheHuttonianTheoryoftheEarth.  which  he  travelled  much.     He  devoted 

Hers  (houst,  diatUing)  ■   a  Danish  and  his  life  to  science,  nnd  resided  partly  in 

Norwegian   correlative   of   the    German  Pa™,  partly  at  the  Hague.     At  the  latter 

nous,   and   English   houet,  appearing   in  place  he  died,  in  1695.    (See  his  Lift  pre- 

"»"y  treograplucal  names.  fixed  to    the   edition   of  his  works,   by 
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s'Graveeandc,  Bad  in  MontucU'i  ifiif.  da    a  native  of  the  Levant,  anil  has  a  buIbotM 
Moth*  3d  vol.,  p.  415.)  root,  from  which  rise  a  fe-v  linear  lance- 

van,   tlie   moat   distin-     olate  leaves  and  s  leaflets  stem,  bearing 


era   times,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  i 

1683.    He  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  varieties  have  very  graceful  forma  and  a 

softness  and  freshness,  in  delicacy  and  vi-  remarkable  diversity  of  color.    The  natu- 

vaciiy  of  color,  in  fineness  of  pencilling,  ml  affinities  of  this  plant  place  it  in  the 

in  the  disposition  of  light,  and  in  exquisite  same  family  with  the  squill  and   onion, 

finish.      His   father,  Justus    Huysum,  a  All  the  species  of  hyacinth  are  natives  of 

picture  dealer  and  a  painter  of  moderate  the  eastern  continent, 

merit,  at  first  employed  him  in  ail  branches  Hyacinth,  io  mineralogy.  (See  Zircon). 

of  painting  ;   but  young   Huysum,  at  a  Hiacinthds  ;  a  son  of  Amyrlas  and 

mslurer  age,  felt  a  decided  inclination  tor  Diomede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and 

the  representation  of  the  productions  of  Zepbyrus.      He    returned    the    former's 

vegetable    kingdom.      He   therefore  love,  and  Zcphyrua,  incensed  at  his  cold- 

'    "         .■/■..              .            ■    .  .  ■  (jjjjgfencg           ' 


separated  from  his  father,  and  married  neea  and  indifference,  resolved  to  punish 
about  1705.  fn  landscape  painting,  he  his  rival  As  Apollo,  who  was  intrusted 
3r  of  Nicholas  Piemout,    with  the  education  of  Hyacinthus,  c 


followed  then 


a  much  esteemed  painter  in  Holland.  But  played  at  quoits  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus 
be  reached  the  highest  perfection  in  flow-  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
er  and  fruit  pieces.  He  knew  now  to  pen-  by  Apollo,  upon  the  bead  of  Hyacinthus, 
etrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  to  seize  the  and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow.  Apollo 
transitory  blossom  in  its  most  perfect  state,  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hya- 
and  to  represent  it  with  enchanting  truth  cinthus,  that  he  changed  his  blood  into  « 
and  variety  of  colors.  He  was  the  first  flower  which  bore  his  name,  and  placed 
who  had  the  idea  of  painting  flowers  on  a  bis  body  among  the  constellation  a.  The 
white  ground.  He  was  so  jealous  of  ri-  Spartans  established  yearly  festivals  in 
valry,  mat  he  permitted  no  one  to  see  him  honor  of  the  nephew  of  their  king, 
at  work,  nor  would  he  take  any  pupils,  H jades.  The  Hyades,  according  to 
except  his  brother  Michael  and  the  daugh-  Ovid,  were  nymphs,  daughters  of  Atlas 
ter  of  a  friend.  His  flowers  have  more  and  JSthra ;  according  to  others,  daugh- 
truth  and  beauty  than  his  fruits;  the  drops  ters  of  Cadmus  or  Erectheus.  Their 
of  dew  and  insects  which  be  painted  on  number  was  given  differently.  They  be- 
them  are  like  real  life.  Unhappy  domes-  wailed  the  death  of  their  toother  Hyas, 
tic  circumstances,  particularly  the  levity  who  was  lorn  in  pieces  by  a  lioness,  with 
and  prodigality  of  his  wife,  and  the  bad  con-  such  unceasing  anguish,  that  the  coda, 
duct  of  his  son,  rendered  him  melancholy ;  moved  with  compassion,  transferred  them 
yet  his  works  show  no  traces  of  this  turn  to  the  heavens,  where  they  still  weep, 
of  mind.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  1749,  They  form  the  well  known  constellation 
without  leaving  a  fortune  to  histhree  sons,  in  the  head  of  Taurus.  According  to 
though  bis  pictures  sold  tor  1000  to  1400  the  most  probable  account,  these  stars  de- 
florins.  His  brother  Justus  was  a  battle  rived  their  name  from  the  Greek  word 
painter,  and  died  at  the  age  of  33  years.  i»v,  to  rain,  because  rain  usually  follows 
The  third,  James,  copied  his  brother's  their  rising  and  setting.  On  this  account, 
flower  and  fruit  pieces  so  perfectly,  that  they  have  received  the  names  of  mournful 
they  brought  a  very  high  price.  He  died  (frirfer)  and  the  rain-bringing  [Latin,  sue- 
in  England,  in  1740.  vttc],  which  circumstances  probably  gave 
Hiacisth.  The  numerous  and  splen-  rise  to  the  above-mentioned  ruble.  Some 
did  varieties  of  the  garden  hyacinth  (Ay-  poets  have  confounded  them  with  the 
acaOhut  Onadalit)  have  always  been  Pleiades.  The  chief  of  the  Hyades  in 
general  favorites,  and,  in  some  countries,  the  left  eye  of  Taurus,  is  the  bright  star 
the  fondness  for  this  plant  amounts  to  a  called  Atdebaran,  by  the  Arabs. 
complete  mania.  In  Holland,  upwards  Htjuu  Itinu,  Lin,  hytrna,  DesmA 
of  3000  varieties  have  received  distinct  This  well  known  and  savage  genus  of 
names,  recognised  by  the  different  florists,  quadrupeds  is  distinguished  by  having  no 
nnd  the  price  of  1000  florins  has  been  paid  tuberculous  or  small  teeth  behind  the  car- 
far  a  single  plant.  (See  Flotoer-  Tnide).  nivorous.  Its  dental  formula  is,  incisors 
The  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch  towns  J,  canine  j-  +,  molar  \  £—34.  These 
astonish  the  traveller,  from  the  gorgeous  teeth  are  well  adapted,  from  their  great 
appearance  produced  by  the  vast  profu-  thickness  and  strength,  to  break  bones. 
skra  of  these  flowers.    The  wild  plant  is  The  head  of  the  hyena  is  of  a  middle 
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size,  with  an  elevated  forehead ;  the  jam  that  one  of  his  legs  is  broken  ;  but  after 

are  shorter,  in  proportion,  thau  thane  of  running  fur  some  tune,  this  halting  disap- 

dogs,  and  longer  than  those  of  cats ;  the  pears,  and  he  proceeds  on  his  course,  very 

tongue  is  furnished  with  touch  pepilhe;  swiftly.  [Bruce.)   It  was  formerly  euppos- 

tho  eyes  are  large,  and  have  longitudinal  ed,  that  the  hyiene  was  untamable,  and 

pupils;   the  ears  are  long,  pricked,  very  this  assertion   bos  been  copied   by  most 

open,  and  directed  forwards.   Beneath  the  writers  on  natural  history  without  inveati-- 

tail  is  a  glandulous  pouch.      Naturalists  Ration.     But  that  it  can  be  completely 

have  described  three  species  of  the  hytena.  tamed,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a.  doubt. 

The  common  or  striped  hyena  [H.  mrtga-  The  bviena  has  lately  been  domesticated 

rit),  which  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  theftneeuberg(3outh  Africa),  whereiiis 

Syria,  Abyssinia,  &c,  is  about  the  size  of  considered  as  one  of  the  beat  hunters  alter 

a  large  dog,  of  a  brownish  gray  color,  and  game,  and  as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any 

marked   with  transverse  bands  of  dark  of  the  common  domestic  dogs.   {Bnrrots.) 

brown  on  the  body,  which  become  oblique  A  Mr.  Traill,  in  India,  had  one  for  many 

on  the  flanks  and  legs.    The  hair  upon  years,  which  followed  him  about  like  a 

the  line  of  the  back  is  much  thicker  and  dog.   {Hehtr.)    It  is,  in  fiat,  exceedingly 

stronger  than  on  any  other  part,  forming  doubtful  whether  any  animal  is  incapable 

a  sort  of  mane,  extending  from  the  nape  of  subjection  to  man.  The  spotted  hyana 

of  the  neck  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  Thai  (C.eromta,  Lin,  H.  eapensit,  Desm.)  has  a 

species  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  considerable  resemblance  to  the  former 

who    entertained    many    absurd   notions  species,  but  is  larger,  and  is  marked  with 

respecting  it ;  believing  that  its  neck  con-  numerous   round    blackish  -brown     spots 

Mated  of  but  one  bone;  that  it  changed  its  instead  of  stripes,  nor  is  the  mane  so  large, 

sex  every  year;  that  it  could  imitate  the  This  species  inhabits  many  parts  of  AfK- 

human  voice ;  that  it  had  the  power  of  ca,  but  ia  peculiarly  numerous  around  the 

charming    the    shepherds,    and  riveting  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is*  much 

them  to  the  spot,  as  the  aerpent  is  said  to  dreaded.     One  of  them  entered  a  negro 

fascinate   a   bird.      Lucan  furnishes  the  hut,  laid  hold  of  a  girl,  flung  her  over  its 

Theasalian  sorceress  with   the  neck   of  back,  held  her  by  one  leg  in  its  teeth,  and 

one  of  these  animals,  as  a  potent  spell.*  was    making  off  with    her,  when    her 

The  hysons  generally  inhabits  caverns  and  screams  fortunately  brought  assistance,  and 

rooky  places,   prowling  about  at  night  to  she  was  rescued.  (Batman.)   Those  uni- 

feed  on  the  remains  of  dead  animals,  or  mak  act  the  part  of  scavengers  in  South 

on  whatever  living  prey  it  can  seize.    The  Africa.    At  the  cape,  they  Formerly  came 

common   idea,  that   these    animals   tear  down   into  the  town,  unmolested  by  the 

newly  buried  bodies  out  of  graves,  is  not  inhabitants,  to  devour  the  filth  and  oflaJ. 

inconsistent  with  their  insatiate  voracity  Among  the  savage  tribes  in  this  part  of 

and  the  peculiar  strength  of  their  claws.  Africa,  the  dead  are  never  buried  after  a 

The  courage  of  the  hysena  is  equal  to  his  battle,  the  birds  and  boasts  of  prey  retier- 

rapadty.     Kanipfer  says,  that  he  saw  one  mg  the  living  of  that  trouble ;   even  the 

which  had  put  two  lions  to  flight.      At  hones,  except  a    few  of  the   less   man- 

Darfur,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Afri-  ageable  parts,  finding  a  sepulchre  in  the 

ca,  the  hyssnas  come  in  herds  of  six,  eight,  voracious  maw  of  the  hyenas.  Thunberg 

and  often  more,  to  the  villages  at  night,  informs  us,  that  they  are  so  excessively 

and  carry  off  with  them  whatever  they  hold  and  ravenous,  as  sometimes)  to  eat- 

are  able  to  master.    They  will  loll  dogs  the  saddle  from  under  the  traveller^  head, 

and  asses,  even  within  the  enclosure  of  and  gnaw  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  while  he 

the  houses,  and  fail  not  to  assemble  wher-  is  sleeping  in  the  open  air.     In  fact,  every 

ever  a  dead  camel  or  other  animal  is  kind  of  animal  substance  is  a  prize  to 

thrown  ;   nor  are  they  much  alarmed  at  them,  and  this  gluttony  seems  a  kind  pro- 

the  sight  of  men  or  the  report  of  fire  anus,  vision  of  nature,  to  consume  those  dead 

In  these  attacks,  if  one  of  them  should  "ad  corrupting  bodies,  which,  in  warm 

be  wounded,    his  companions  instantly  etiolates,  might  otherwise  cause  disc  see 

tear    him    in    pieces    and  devour    him.  and  death  among  the  inhabitants.     The 

{Broom.)      A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  following  curious  incident  is  related   by 

this  animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  Sparmann  -  One  night,  at  a  feast  near  the 

to  run,  he  always  appears  lame  for  a  con-  cape,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  become  in- 

aiderable  distance,  and  that,  in  some  eases,  vwieated,  was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  order 

to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  a  belief  to  cool  and  sober  him.    The  scent  of  him 
attracted  a  hyena,  which  threw  him  on 

•Jvia  awaaaaaaaaaaMaaliM.    Lib.ri.S7I.  hia  back,  and  dragged  him  along  like   a 
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corpse  op  towarda  Table  mountain.     In  the  Israelites,  is  thought,  by  some,  to  hnve 

the  mean  time,  the  drunken  musician  re-  been   a  Hyk-eho.     Manetho  (q.  v.)  men- 

vived   Buffioietitly  to  find  the  danger  of  tions  a  aeries   of  their  kings,  whom  he 

his  situation,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  with  reckons  among  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 

bin  trumpet,  which  fortunately  he  hod  not  They  were  probably  the  builders  of  the 

relinquished.      The  wild    beast   became  pyramids,  who  are  called,  in  the  annnls  of 
i  in  him,  and  fled.    There  it 


•names,  Thunberg;  M.viloia,  Smith),  of  quered  by  Tethmosis,  king  of  Thebes, 
which  little  is  known.  It  differs  from  the  A  vans  was  besieged,  and  they  were 
preceding-,  by  bavins  stripes  on  the  legs,  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  On  the 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  of  a  dark  gray-  magnificent  ruins  of  Karnac  (q.  v.),  the 
isb-brown.  It  inhabits  the  south  of  Afri-  events  of  this  war  are  represented.  The 
ca,  and  is  known  there  under  the  name  of  Egyptians  detested  them  as  the  enemies  , 
sea-share  wolf.  The  bones  of  a  species  ofevery  thing  holy  or  noble.  They  are 
of  this  animal  have,  of  late  years,  been  always  represented  in  the  bass-relien  as 
found  in  a  fossil  state  in  various  parts  of  captives,  often  lying  bound  on  the  ground, 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  England,  serving  SB  foot-stools,  and  their  images 
The  scientific  world  ore  indebted,  in  a  -  were  often  painted  under  the  sandals  of 
great  measure,  to  professor  Bucklond,  of  die  Egyptians.  If,  as  is  very  probable,on 
Oxford,  for  the  information  we  have  on  the  block  of  black  granite  in  the  museum 
the  subject.  This  fossil  or  extinct  species  at  Turin,  which  represents  three  different 
(ff*pr£eu),aecordiugtoCuvier,  was  about  nations,  the  Israelites,  Negroes  and  Hy It- 
one  third  larger  than  the  striped  species,  shos  are  intended,  die  latter  appear 
with  the  muzzle,  in  proportion,  much  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  wearing  a  rough 
shorter.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  skin  over  their  shoulders,  with  their  legs 
spotted  species,  but  are  considerably  and  arms  tattooed.  This  stono  is  desorib- 
laiser.  ed  in  one  of  C ham nol lion's  letters  to  the 
Hyalite.  (See  Opal.)  duke  of  Blacas.  {Bee  Brando's  Lecture* 
Htbla;  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  on  the  Element*  qf  HUrogtyphict,  London, 
thyme  and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  1699.) 

grew  in  abundance.     It  is  famous  for  its  Hydaspes  ;  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by 

honey.   There  is,  at  the  fbot  of  the  moun-  Busk—  Another   in  India,   the  boundary 

tain,  a  town  of  the  same  name.     There  is  of  Alexander's  conquests  in  the  East.     It 

also  another  near   mount  JEtno,   and  a  fells  into  the  Indus. 

third   near  Catana  (Paw.,  v.c.  23;  -Strafi,  Hide,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon.  (See 

vLc.2;.tfefa,!i.c.7)St<rt.,xiv.v.2Ul).     A  CfornidonJ 

city  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Htde,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Orientalist, 
Hybla.  was  bom  iu  1636,  and  went  to  King's  col- 
Hicsos  or  Htk-shos  (that  is,  thmhatL  lege,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  16.  There 
kaift),  a  nomadic  people  from  Arabia,  he  was  recommended  to  Walton,  aa  capa- 
which  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ble  of  assisting  him  in  his  great  polyglot 
Egypt,  and  held  it  from  about  1700  to  Bible.  Such  were  his  attainments  at  that 
1500  B.  C.  Their  invasions  were  begun  time,  as  to  enable  him  to  moke  a  Latin 
long  before  their  final  conquest  of  Lower  translation  of  the  Persian  Pentateuch  for 
and  Middle  Egypt.  They  destroyed  the  that  work.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
temples  and  cities,  carried  away  women  where  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
and  children  into  captivity,  and,  as  the  Queen's  college,  and  soon  after  appointed 
Egyptian  historians  assert,  committed  the  Hebrew  reader  to  that  society.  In  1687, 
most  brutal  cruelties.  On  the  eastern  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  He- 
frontier  of  the  country,  near  Pelusiurn,  brew,  and  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
they  built  the  fortress  of  Avsris,  end  He  died  in  1703.  His  Vtttntm  Ptrta- 
fbunded  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  nun  et  Mtdorum  fEiloria  (3d  edit,  Oxford, 
was   Memphis.      Thebes,  however,  and  1760)  is  a  valuable  work.    The  S     ' 


ie  other  states,  remained  distinct  gov-  Dinert.  (2  vols.  4to.,  1767)  was  edited  by 

ernments,    but  became    tributary.      The  doctor  Sharpe. 

Hyk-shos  are   supposed  to  have  entered  Htde    de   Neutillx,   Paul,  count  of, 

Egypt  during  the  residence  of  the  Israel-  during  die  revolution  and  the  imperial 

ites  m  that  country,  on  account  of  which,  government,  was  distinguished  for  his  se- 

tbe  two   nations  have  been  confounded  cret  machinations  against  the  existing  au- 

with  each  other.     The  Pharaoh*  who  was  thorities  in  France.    After  the  restoration, 

drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  when  pursuing  he  sat  on  the  extreme  right  in  Ins  chain- 


SOB  HYDE  DE  NEUV1LLE- HYDE  PARK. 

bor  of  deputies.  He  wet  bora  at  Charite  He  ■nan  after  repaired  to  Lyons,  where  be 
but  Loire,  where  his  father,  who  left  him  lived  in  greet  secrecy  till  1805,  when, 
a  considerable  fortune,  was  a  button-man-  through  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  the 
uracturer,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  prayers  of  his  wife,  and  especially  through 
the  revolution,  he  went  to  Paris,  without,  the  influence  of  the  empress  Josephine, 
however,  acquiring  any  political  import-  he  received  permission  from  Napoleon  to 
•noe  till  1797.  He  then  joined  the  party  arrange  his  affairs  in  France,  and  then  re- 
known  under  the  name  of  CTw%,  the  ob-  move  to  Spun.  He  remained  in  that 
iect  of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  liberal  country  but  s  short  time,  but  repaired  with 
institutions,  and  to  restore  the  old  govern  -  his  family  to  the  U.  Stales,  where  he  pur- 
ment.  Thai  they  endeavored  to  effect  by  chased  an  estate  in  New  York,  in  the 
keeping  the  nation  in  agitation,  and  ex-  neighborhood  of  general  Moreen.  He  is 
citing  prejudices  against  the  advocates  of  said  to  have  had  the  principal  agency  in 
freedom,  by  confounding  them  with  the  persuading  the  general  to  return  to  En- 
monsters  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  reite-  rope,  and  take  up  arms  against  Napoleon, 
rating  in  their  public  speeches  that  the  M.  Hyde  returned  to  France  after  the  fall 
character,  cultivation  ana  the  manners  of  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  followed  Louis 
the  nation  were  totally  Incompatible  with  X VIII  to  Ghent,  and,  after  the  second 
free  institutions.  Through  the  weakness  restoration,  was  elected  member  of  the 
of  the  directory,  the  project  was  already  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  took  his 
so  far  successful,  by  the  aid  of  a  number  place  among  the  ultra  royalists,  and  was 
of  venal  pens,  that  hopes  were  entertain-  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  urging 
ed  of  lighting  again  the  torch  of  civil  the  severest  measures,  by  which  means 
war,  which  had  been  hardly  extinguished  he  not  unfrequentry  embarrassed  the  mirt- 
by  rivers  of  blood  in  the  western  depart-  istem  themselves.  His  zeal  was  partial 
menrs.  When  the  whole  was  frustrated  lariv  manifested  against  retaining  the  iro- 
ny the  unexpected  return  of  Napoleon  penal  officers  (whose  places  he  wished 
from  Egypt,  Hyde  de  Neuville  played  should  be  supplied  by  pure  royalists), 
his  part  so  warily,  that,  for  a  long  time,  no  against  the  laws  of  amnesty,  against  the 
suspicion  fell  on  him,  although  he  had  un-  tribunals  of  justice,  not  occupied  with 
dertaken  several  journeys  to  England,  in  men  of  his  views,  &c  The  F 
the  service  of  the  royalist  party.  About  therefore,  called  him  and  his  j 
the  and  of  1790,  he  formed  connexions  La  Hideux.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
with  the  insurgents  in  the  western  depart-  chamber  of  1615,  he  was  made  count  by 
menta,  particularly  with  George  Cadoudsl  Louis  XVIII,  and  sent  as  a  minister  pleni 
Dandigne  and  Bourmont,  and  likewise  potentiaryto  the  U.  States  of  North  Amer- 
preseuted  to  the  British  ministry  the  Ma ;  also  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
plan  of  a  counter  revolution,  when  legion  of  honor.  In  1823,  he  returned 
the  project  waa  overthrown  by  the  18th  from  the  U.  States,  was  chosen  a  member 
Brumaire.     The    scheme,   nevertheleae,  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  for  the  depart- 


As  this  attempt  failed,  with  the  aid  of  Miguel  in  that  country,  he  supported  the 
some  congenial  spirits  in  Paris,  be  formed  cause  of  the  legitimate  monarch ;  in  re- 
ft counter  police,  the  object  of  which  was  turn  for  which,  king  John  VI  appointed 
to  watch  all  the  steps  of  the  government,  him  count  of  Bemposta.  But  the  British 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor-  influence  being  predominant  there,  he  left 
tunity  that  might  present  itself  This  waa  Lisbon  in  1824,  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
aoon  discovered,  and  the  arrest  of  M.  sumed  hie  seat  in  the  chamber,  where  he 
Hyde  was  ordered ;  but  be  succeeded  in  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
escaping  to  England.  His  papers,  which  "  ment,  and  lost  hta  diplomatic  prospects,  by 
contained  important  disclosures,  fell  into  his  opposition  to  Villele  and  his  close 
the  bands  of  the  government,  and  were  connexion  whh  Chateaubriand.  In  March, 
published  in  May,  1800,  under  the  title  of  1838,  he  received  the  portfolio  of  the  mi 
Corrapondance  Jingiaitc,  in  which  he  is  rine  in  the  Martignac  ministry,  Chabrol 
designated  under  the  name  of  Paul  Berri.  having  resigned  that  charge.  He  waa 
He  was  subsequently  accused,  in  a  report  succeeded,  Aug.  9,  1829,  on  the  formation 
of  Fouche,  the  minister  of  the  police,  of  of  the  Polignac  ministry,  by  1 1*1  finnan  i. 
having  been  engaged  in  the  plot  of  the  Since  the  late  revolution,  be  has  contiu- 
iiiteraa]  machine,  but  in  a  memorial  pub-  ued  to  Hit  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
liahed  in  1801,  be  repelled  this  charge.  Hrni    P±rk  "is  situated  at  the   west 
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extremity  of  London.  This  park  derived  miles  lone  and  three  broad,  and  is  wr- 
its naino  from  having  been  the  manor  of  rounded  oy  a  atone  Wall.  Its  streets  an 
the  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  West-  narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved,  formed  by 
minster.  It  contains  nearly  400  seres,  rows  of  houses  of  one  story.  The  palace 
and  abounds  with  fine  trees  and  pleasing  and  some' of  the  mosques  are  the  only  re- 
scenery.  At  the  south-east  comer  of  markable  buildings,  but  the  tank  ia  worthy 
Hyde  perk,  near  the  entrance  from  Piece.-  of  notice  ;  it  is  nearly  17  miles  in  circum- 
dilly,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  ex-  ference,  and  covers  shout  10,0(10  acres.  It 
ecuted  by  Hr.  Westmaoott,  and  dedicated  is  filled  by  a  canal  from  the  river,  and  ia 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  com-  formed  by  an  embankment,  consisting 
panions  in  arms.  This  statue  was  cast  chiefly  of  granite,  3350  feet  long  and  50 
from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Sale-  feet  high,  which  closes  the  open  end  of  a 
inanco,  Vittoria,  Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  valley,  surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides 
is  about  18  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  by  mountains.  It  was  finished  in  1612. 
basement  of  granite,  making  the  whole  36  The  population  is  900,000. 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  Hyde  a.  Allt  Khan;  an  Asiatic  prince, 
was  cast  from  12  twenty-four  pounders,  who  rose  by  bis  talents  to  sovereign  pow- 
snd  weighs  upwards  of  30  tons.  The  er,  and  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  river,  English  in  Hindooetan,  in  the  latter  part  of 
although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  last  century.  He  was  born  at  Dinn- 
was  made  between  1730  anil  1733,  by  or-  velli,  in  the  Mysore,  and  alter  some  mili- 
der  of  queen  Caroline.  It  is  much  fre-  tary  service  under  bis  father,*  petty  chief 
quented  in  Bummer  for  bathing,  and  linr-  of  the  country,  be  joined  his  brother  in  an 
ing  frosts  for  skating.  At  the  eastern  end  alliance  with  France,  and  introduced  Eu- 
of  it  is  an  artificial  waterfall,  constructed  ropean  discipline  among  his  troops.  He 
in  1817.  On  the  south  side  are  the  bar-  became  general  iu-chief  of  the  forces  of 
racks  of  the  life-guards.  The  park  is  Cinoas,  who  then  reigned  at  Seringapatain 
much  frequented  as  a  promenade.  as  a  vassal  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  having 
Hyderabad,  as  a  province  (tubaJi)  of  quarrelled  with  the  grand  vizier  of  his 
the  Mogul  empire  containing  42  districts  master,  he  marched  against  the  capital, 
(cirtart),  and  upwards  of  400  townships  and  obliged  Cinoas  not  only  to  deliver 
(pergana/u),  comprehending  nearly  the  the  vizier  into  his  power,  but  also  to  ap- 
whole  territory  between  the  Godavery  and  point  him  regent.  He  subsequently  as- 
the  Krishna,  has  been  much  reduced  by  sumed  the  sovereignty  himself;  and  hav- 
th«  diminution  of  the  Mussulman,  power  ing  deposed  the  royal  family,  he  founded 
in  India,  but  still  comprehends  the  territo-  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  in 
ries  of  the  most  powerful  Mohammedan  1760.  He  so  greatly  extended  his  domin- 
prince,  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan.  It  is  ions,  that,  in  1766,  they  contained  70,000 
now  divided  into  16  districts.  Nearly  the  square  miles,  and  afforded  an  immense 
whole  country  is  parcelled  out  into  feudal  revenue.  His  reign  was  passed  in  wars 
lordships,  the  possessors  of  which  are  with  the  English  and  with  the  Mahrattas, 
bound  to  maintain  an  armed  force.  The  the  former  of  which  powers  excited  his 
soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  and  com-  peculiar  jealousy.  A  treaty  which  he 
merce  are  equally  discouraged  by  the  bod-  made  with  the  East  India  company,  in 
new  of  the  government.  A  small  quanti-  1769,  was  violated  in  1780,  and  be  wasop- 
ty  of  muslins,  salt  and  opium  are  almost  posed  with  success  in  the  field  by  the 
the  only  articles  of  commerce.  On  the  English  general,  sir  Eyre  Coote.  The 
death  of  Aureng-Zebe,  this  country,  Manrattas  joining  in  a  league  against  him, 
which  had  formed  a  province  of  his  em-  he  carried  on  a  disadvantageous  war,  dnr- 

Eira,   was  token  possession  of  (1717)  by  ing  the  continuance  of  which  be  died,  in 

is  viceroy,  who  still  preserved  the  title  of  1782.    (For  an  account  of  the  subsequent 

ntian  or  minister.    His  successors,  alarm-  fate  of  liis  empire,  sen  J\ppoo  Saib.) 

ed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Mahrat-  Hydra  ;  a  celebrated   monster,  which 

las,  who   had  already  seized  a  valuable  infested  the  neighborhood    of  the  lake 

part   of  their   territory,   formed    treaties  Lenta  in  the  Peloponnesus.     It  was  the 

with  the  British  (1798  and  1800),  by  which  fruit  of  Echidna's  union  with  Typhon. 

it  was  agreed  that  a  British  force  should  It  had    a  hundred  heads    according  to 

be  stationed  in  the  country,  and  that  all  Diodorus,  50  according  to  Simonides,  and 

the  foreign  aflairs  of  the  nizam  should  be  9  according  to  Apollodorus,  Hyginus,  &c 

managed    by    the    English   government.  The  central  head  was  immortal.   As  soon 

Hyderabad  the   capital,  is   in   17°  IS  N.  as  one  of  those  Jieads  was  cut  off,  two 

tat ;  78°  37  E.  Ion.     It  is  about  four  immediately  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was 


HYDRA—HYDRANGEA. 


e  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a  bold  as  they  were  dexterous,  they  escaped 
burning  irou  to  tlie  wounds  as  soon  as  the  British  cruisers,  snd  safely  catered 
one  head  was  cut  off.  The  central  head  blockaded  harbors,  and  gained  large  prof- 
the  conqueror  buried  in  the  earth,  and  ita  in  this  way ;  so  that  they  were  enabled, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  rock.  While  by  the  extension  of  their  trade,  to  establish 
Hercules  was  destroying  the  hydra,  Juno,  mercantile  houses  in  the  first  cities  of  Eu 
jealous  of  his  glory,  sent  a  aea-erah  to  bite  rape,  before  1810.  They  equipped  their 
his  fbot.  This  new  enemy  was  soon  dee-  vessels  with  cannon,  to  secure  them 
Datched,andJuno,unabletosucceedinher  against  the  Algerine  corsairs.  Accus- 
al to  lessen  lbs  fame  of  Hercules,  tomsd  from  youth  to  great  activity,  to 
the  crab  anions  the  constellations,  moderation,  and  the  dangers  of  a  sea  fife, 


attempts 
placed  th 

conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gaU    Archipelago  sre  the  boldest  and  the  most 
of  the  hydra.    —■■■■-  ...........  „ 


led  the  Cancer.    The    the  Hydriois  and  theother  ialaudersof  thn 
, ,       his  arrows  in  the  gaO    Archipelago  sre  the  boldest  sad  the  most 
hydra.    From  that  circumstance    active  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,     Cotn- 


eurable  and  mortal.  Some  writers  con- 
sider this  fable  as  a  symbolical  represents-  sides  the  common  schools,  Hydra  baa 
tiou  of  the  clearing  and  draining  of  the  erected,  within  30  years,  an  institution  for 
Peloponnesus  by  the  first  authors  of  cirili-  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature,  and 
7*iion.  the  Italian  and  French  languages.  The 
Hydra,  the  centre  of  the  Greek  mari-  rich  Hydriots,  the  Sciots  and  others,  en- 
time  trade,  and  fhe  palladium  of  Greek:  couraged  the  translation  and  publication 
independence,  with  the  neighboring  Spez-  of  books  in  foreign  languages.  They  sent 
zkt,  in  situated  south-east  of  the  Pelo-  their  sons  to  the  best  schools  in  Germany, 
ponneaua,  between  two  and  three  leagues  France  and  Italy.  Thus  they  became 
from  the  coast,  and  is  guarded  by  steep  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  and  acquired 
rocks  and  batteries  from  the  attacks  of  an  a  taste  for  i  lie  arts ;  their  manners  were 
enemy ;  so  that  vessels  in  the  port  are  in  refined,  and  they  were  enabled  to  establish, 
no  danger  but  from  fire-ships,  Spezzia,  on  their  return,  good  seminaries  of  team- 
on  the  contrary,  is  unprotected,  and  its  in-  ing.     The  late  war  exhausted  their  wealth, 

,._i_:.___  ...  .1...  u  „c — — j  loused  ■  total  stagnation  of  their 

Scarcely  were  the  magistrates  able 

together  contain   about  85  square  miles  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sailors  and 

and  40,000  inhabitants,  although  without  vessels.     On  this  account,  they  have,  in 

springs,  herds  or  agriculture.    They  sub-  times  of  danger,   contemplated   leaving 

son  by  navigation  and  trade.     The  city  of  their  country,   taking    with    them    their 

Hydra,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  ri*es  families  and  property.      The  restoration 

like  on  amphitheatre  over  the  harbor.   The  of  peace,  we  trust,  will  restore  their  an- 

houses  ore   very  beautiful,  and  adorned  cient  prosperity. 

with  modem  works  of  art  in  marble.  In  Htdransei  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  includ- 
tbe  interior,  they  are  very  neat  and  tasteful,  ing  three  or  four  shrubs,  having  eomc- 
A  natural  grace  shows  itself  even  in  the  what  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
dress  of  the  sailors.  The  ladies  live  very  gelder-rose  or  viburnum,  but  differing  in 
retired,  in  the  bosom  of  thoir  famines.  The  the  structure  of  the  Bowers.  All  die  ape- 
first  inhabitants  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  cies  are,  in  their  wild  state,  exclusively 
were  of  Albanian  descent  They  differ  confined  to  tfie  U.  States,  but  they  are 
In  their  Amoout  dialect,  as  well  as  in  their  frequently  cultivated  in  the  European  gar- 
character,  dress  and  manners,  from  the  dens,  for  ornament  The  H.  vtJgarit 
Romaics  or  modern  Greeks.  When  the  grows  on  the  AUeghsnies,  and  in  other 
Russians,  in  the  war  of  1774,  evacuated  parts  of  the  Union,  but  not  north  of  Pbus- 
the  Mores,  many  of  the  Peloponnesians  delphia,  in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  If. 
fled   with  their  property  from   the  ven-  tu'vea,  a  more  ornamental  shrub  than  the 


geanc 

They 


>of  the  TurkB,  to  the  rocks  of  Hydra,    preceding,  and  differing  by  the  white  ii 


t v  built  greater  vessels,  and  un-  fbrior  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  largo 

dertook  more  distant  voyages,  especially  size  of  the  marginal  flowers,  seems  to  be 

since  France,  in  consequence  of  the  war  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  region 

of  1702,  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  trade  to  about  the  southern  portion  of  the  Alk-gho- 

tfae  Levant     These  modem  Argonauts  nies,  extending,  however,  as  far  north  as 

were  aeon  in  every  harbor  of  Italy,  France,  Pennsylvania.      The  H,  (uerrj/Wio,  die- 
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tmguished  by  italobatelMtTes,  inhabits  the  tripled,  &c.  The  pressure  of  fluids  is, 
country  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  therefore,  simply  as  their  heights, — a  cir- 
and  is  not  unfrequently  cultivated  iu  our  cumstance  of  great  importance  in  the  con- 
own  gardens.  The  hortenria  or  Japan  rose,  a  struction  of  pumps  and  engines  for  raising 
phut  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  genus,  water.  Aa  liquids  gravitate  independently, 
and  even  united  with  it  by  some  authors,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
is  more  frequent  with  us,  and  has  very  vessel,  the  liquid  will  flow  out,  those  par- 
commonly usurped thenomeof ftwinnyrta.  tides  directly  over  the  hole  being  dis- 
This  plant  is  a  general  favorite  m  China,  charged  first.  Their  motion  causes  a 
and  Japan,  the  countries  from  which  it  momentary  vacuum,  into  which  the  par- 
was  originally  brought ;  and,  indeed,  the  tides  tend  to  flow  from  all  directions,  and 
fine  corymbs  of  large  rone-colored  Sowers,  thus  the  whole  mass  of  the  water,  and  not 
which  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  merely  the  perpendicular  column  above 
time,  and  succeed  each  other  throughout  the  orifice,  is  set  in  motion.  If  the  liquid 
the  whole  season,  added  to  the  ease  of  fells  perpendicularly,  its  descent  will  be 
cultivation,  afford  well  (bunded  claims  tor  accelerated  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
distinction.  The  fruit  is  yet  unknown,  of  falling  solid  bodies.  (See  Mechanics.) 
the  large  flowers,  so  much  resembling  When  water  flows  in  a  current,  as  in 
those  of  the  snow-ball  tree,  being  con-  rivers,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  incline, 
standy  barren.  lion  of  the  channel,  and  its  motion  is  reter- 

HiDRiLLTcoF  {water  organ),  in  music ;  rible  to  that  of  solids  descending  an  to- 
art  instrument  acted  upon  by  water,  the  clined  plane ;  but,  from  want  of  cohesion 
invention  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  higher  among  its  particles,  the  motions  are  more 
antiquity  than  that  of  the  wind  organ.  irregular  than  those  of  solids,  and  involve 

HrDRAULJca(from  ti<f,  water,  and  stoat,  Borne  difficult  questions.      The    friction 

a  pipe,  referring  to  the  movement  of  water  between  a  solid  and  the  surface  on  which 

in  certain  musical  instruments  used  by  the  it  moves  nan  be  accurately  ascertained ;  hut 

Greeks) ;  that  branch  of  hydrodynamics  this  is  not  the  esse  with  liquids,  one  part 

which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  which  may  be  moving  rapidly  and 

of  the  motions  of  liquids,  the  means  by  another  slowly,  while  another  is  stationary, 

which  they  are  produced,  the  laws  by  This:  is  observable  in  rivers  and  pipes, 

which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  force  where  the  water  iu  the  centre  moves  with 

or  effect  which  they  exert  against  them-  greater  rapidity  than  at  the  sides,  so  that  a 

selves  or  against  soud  bodies.     This  sub-  pipe  does  not  discharge  as  much  water  in 

El  naturally  divides   itself  into  three  a  given  time,  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 

ids :  1.  the  effects  which  take  place  in  rude,  as  theoretical  calculation  would  feed 

the  natural  flowing  of  fluids  through  the  us  to  suppose.    As  water,  in  descending, 

various  ducts  or  channels  which  convey  follows  the  same  laws  as  other  falling 

them;  2.  the  artificial  means  of  producing  bodies,  its  motion  will  be   accelerated; 

motion  in  fluids,  and  destroying  their  nat-  in  rivers,  therefore,  the  velocity  and  quan- 

ural  equilibrium  by  means  of  pumps  and  thy  discharged  at  different  depths  would 

various  hydraulic  engines  and  machines ;  be  as  the  square  roots  of  those  depths,  did 

and,    3.    the    force    and    power    which  not  the  friction  against  the  bottom  check 

may  be  derived  from   fluids   in   motion,  the  rapidity  of  the  flow.     The  seme  law 


whether  that  motion  be  produced  naturally  applies  to  the  spouting  of  water  through 
or  artificially.  The  particles  of  fluids  are  jets  or  adjutages-  Thus,  if  a  hole  be  made 
found  to  flow  over  or  amongst  each  other    in  the  side  of  a  vei 


with   Iras  friction  than   over   solid   sub-  at  this  orifice,   which  before  was  only 

stances  ;  and  as  each  particle   is  under  pressed  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  per- 

the  influence  of  gravitation,  it  follows  that  pendicular    column    above    it,    will    be 

no  quantity  of  homogeneous  fluid  can  be  pressed  by  the  same  force  as  if  the  water 

in  a  state  of  rest,  unless  every  part  of  its  were  a  solid  body  descending  from  the 

surface  is  on  a  level,  that  is,  not  a  level  surface  to  the  orifice ;  that  is,  as  the  square 

plane,  but  so  far  convex  as  that  every  part  root  of  the  distance  of  those  two  points ; 

of  the  surface  may  be  equally  distant  from  and,  in  the  same  way,  water  issuing  from 

the  centre  oif  the  earth.     As  the  particles  any  other  orifices,  will  run  in  quantities 

of  all  liquids  gravitate,  any  vessel  contain-  and  velocities  proportionate  to  the  square 

mg  a  liquid  will  be  drawn  towards  the  root  of  their  depths  below  the  surface, 

earth    with  a  power  equivalent  to  the  Now,  the  quantity  of  water  spouting  from 

weight  it  contains,  and  if  the  quantity  of  any  hole  in  a  given  time,  must  be  as  the 

tin   fluid  be  doubled,  tripled,   Ace,   the  velocity  with  which  it  flows:  if,  therefore, 

gravitating    influence    will   be   doubled,  a  hole  A  be  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
vol.  vi.             43 
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it  A  will  water,  in  the  first  ph 

i  a  given  the  pump,  when  the 
.  because  two  is  the  square  root  of  place.  In  machines  » 
A  hole  in  the  centre  of  such  a  col-  ter  may  be  raised  10  any  height.  4.  The 
umnOf  water,  will  project  the  water  to  the  fourth  class  of  hydraulic  machines  for 
greatest  horizontal  distance  (or  rangel  raising  water,  conaats  of  such  engines  as 
which  will  he  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  act  either  by  the  weight  of  a  portion  of 
the  column  of  which  the  orifice  a  the  the  water  which  they  have  to  raise,  or  of 
centre.  In  like  manner,  two  jetaof  water,,  any  other  water  that  can  be  used  for  such 
spouting  from  holes  at  equal  distances  purpose,  or  by  its  centrifugal  force,  mo- 
ohove  and  below  the  central  orifice,  will  mentum,  or  other  natural  powers ;  and 
be  thrown  equal  horizontal  distances,  [his  clan,  therefore,  includes  some  very 
The  path  of  the  spouting  liquid  will  beautiful  and  truly  philosophical  cou- 
al  ways  be  a  parabola,  because  it  is  impel-  trivances,  too  numerous  for  us  to  describe, 
led  by  two  forces,  the  one  horizontal,  and  The  Hungarian  machine,  the  centrifugal 
the other] gravitation)  perpendicular. — The  pump,  and  the  water-ram,  are  among  the 
second  division  of  the  subject,  mentioned  number. — The  third  general  division  of 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  of  the  the  subject  relates  to  me  means  by  which 
greatest  practical  utility,  as  embracing  an  motion  and  power  may  be  obtained  from 
account  of  the  various  pumps  and  ma-  liquids,  and  includes  the  general  conaider- 
chines  which  have  been  employed  to  at  ion  of  water-wheels  and  other  coniri- 
rsise  water ;  and  numerous  as  these  may  vances  for  moving  machinery.  Motion  is 
appear,  it  will  be  found  that  they  may  all  be  generally  obtained  from  water,  either  by 
comprehended  under  four  general  heads :  exposing  obstacles  to  the  action  of  its  cur 
1.  those  machines  in  which  water  is  lifted  rent,  as  in  water-wheels,  or  by  arresting 
in  vessels  by  the  application  of  some  me-  its  progress  in  movable  buckets,  or  renep- 
chanical  force  to  them.  The  earlier  by-  tacks  which  retain  it  during  a  part  of  rta 
draulic  machines  were  constructed  on  this  descent.  Water-wheels  have  three  de- 
principle,  which  is  the  simplest ;  such  are  nominations,  depending  on  their  particular 
the  Persian  wheel,  consisting  of  upright  consmietion.onthemannerin  which  they 
buckets  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  are  set  or  used,  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
moving  in  a  reservoir  of  water;  the  buck-  the  water  is  made  to  act  upon  them;  but 
eta  are  filled  at  bottom,  as  they  pass  all  water-wheels  consist,  in  common,  of  a 
through  the  water,  and  emptied  at  top,  so  hollow  cylinder  or  drum,  revolving  on  a 
that  the  water  is  raised  a  height  equal  to  central  axle  or  spindle,  flan  which  the 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  power  to  be  used  is  communicated,  while 
may  be  turned  by  living  power,  or,  if  in  their  exterior  surface  is  covered  with 
running  water,  by  fastening  float-boards  to  vanes,  float- boards,  or  cavities,  upon  which 
the  circumference.  The  Archimedian  the  water  is  to  act.  The  undershot  wheel 
•crew,  the  bucket-engine  or  chain-pump,  is  the  oldest  construction  of  this  kind :  it 
and  the  rope-pump  of  Vera,  are  modifies.-  is  merely  a  wheel,  furnished  whit  a  series 
dons  of  the  same  principle.  2.  The  next  of  plane  surfaces  or  floats  projecting  front 
class  of  machines  are  those  in  which  the  its  circumference,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
water  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  ceiving  the  impulse  of  the  water  which  is 
atmosphere,  and  comprises  all  those  ma-  delivered  under  the  wheel  As  it  acta 
chines  to  which  the  name  of  punp  is  more  chiefly  by  the  momentum  of  the  water, 
particularly  applied.  (See  Pimp)  These  the  posmve  weight  of  which  is  scarcely 
act  entirely  by  removing  the  pressure  of  called  into  action,  it  is  only  proper  to  be 
the  atmosphere  from  the  surface  of  the  used  where  there  is  a  great  supply  of  wa- 
water,  which  mar  thus  be  raised  to  the  ter  always  in  motion.  It  is  the  cheapest 
height  of  about  33  feet  (See  atmosphere,  of  all  water-wheels,  and  is  more  applicable 
jtir.j  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  to  rivers  in  their  natural  state  than  any 
raise  water  to  greater  heights,  &  the  other  form  of  the  wheel;  it  is  also  useful 
third  class  of  machines,  or  those  which  in  tide-currents,  where  the  water  sen  in 
act  by  compression  on  the  water,  either  opposite  directions  at  different  times,  be- 
immediately  or  by  the  intervention  of  cause  it  receives  the  impulse  equally  well 
condensed  air,  are  employed.  All  pumps  on  either  side  of  its  floats.  lit  the  over- 
of  this  description  are  called  Jorting-  shot  wheel,  the  circumferenco  is  rurniafaed 
swum.  (8ee  Pwsj>.)  Although  atmos-  with  a  series  of  cavities  or  buckets,  into 
pneric  pressure  is  not  necessary  in  the  which  the  water  is  delivered  from  above, 
eonstruction  of  forcing-pumps,  it  is,  in  The  buckets  on  one  side,  being  erect,  will 
most  cases,    resorted  to  for  raising  the  be  loaded  with  water,  and  the  wheel  will 
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be  thus;  set  in  motion  j  the  mouths  of  the  the  Greek  M»p,  water.     (See  tht  foUowng 

loaded  buckets,  being  thus  turned  down-  artickg.) 

wards  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  will  Hydrocephalus.  (See  Dropsy.) 
be  emptied,  while  the  empty  buckets  are  HromODTHijaes  treats  of  the  state 
.  successively  brought  under  the  stream  by  and  forces  of  fluids,  at  rest  or  in  mo- 
the  same  motion,  and  filled.  The  breast-  tion,  whether  liquids  or  gases.  The  name 
wheel  differs  from  this  in  receiving  the  is  derived  from  M»f>,  water,  and  h.«»iu, 
water  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  axle,  force.  It  is  divided  into  hydrostatics, 
and  has  floats  instead  of  buckets.  In  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  and  acoustics. 
,  these  two  wheels,  the  weight  and  motion  {Str.  the  teparatt  articks.) 
of  the  water  are  used,  as  well  as  its  momen-  Htbrooek  ;  a  simple  11  on -metallic  body, 
turn,  and  a  much  greater  power  is,  there-  forming  acids  by  its  union  with  chlorine, 
fore,  produced  with  o  less  supply  of  water  iodine  and  bromine,  and  hence  termed  an 
than  is  necessary  for  the  undershot  wheel,  aeidjflable  body,  and  producing  water  by 
In  order  to  permit  these  wheels  to  work  its  combination  with  oxygen,  in  allusion  to 
with  freedom,  and  to  the  greatest  advan-  which thenameft«Aw(n(fromW«.p,  water) 
tage,  it  is  necessary  that  the  back  or  tail  has  been  applied.  The  most  simple  state 
water,  as  it  is  called,  or  that  which  is  die-  in  which  we  can  procure  it  is  in  mat  of  a 
charged  from  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  gas,  i.  e.,  in  union  with  caloric,  and  possi- 
sriouiel  have  an  uninterrupted  passage  off;  bly  with  electricity  and  light.  To  effect 
for  otherwise  it  accumulates,  and  forms  a  this,  water  is  always  employed  ;  and  one 
resistance  to  the  float-boards.  One  of  the  of  the  following  arrangements  is  adopted: 
simplest  methods  of  removing  it  consists  water  in  the  state  of  vapor  is  passed  over 
of  forming  two  drains  through  the  mason-  metallic  iron  heated  to  redness,  by  adjust- 
17,  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  so  as  to  ing  a  retort,  half  filled  with  this  fluid,  to 
permit  a  portion  of  the  upper  water  to  one  extremity  of  an  iron  lube  containing 
flow  down  into  the  tail,  in  front  of  the  clean  iron  wire,  and  laid  across  a  heated 
wheel.  The  water,  thus  brought  down  furnace,  the  other  extremity  having  a  bent 
with  great  impetuosity,  drives  the  tail-  tube  connected  with  it  and  dipping  under 
water  before  it,  and  forms  a  hollow  place,  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  cistern ;  the  wa- 
in Which  the  wheel  works  freely,  even  if  ter  in  the  retort  is  made  to  boil  briskly, 
the  state  of  the  water  be  such  that  it  would  snd  the  steam  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
otherwise  form  a  tailing  of  from  12  to  18  healed  iron ;  upon  which  hydrogen  gas  is 
inches.  The  drains  may  be  closed  when-  copiously  disengaged,  and  collected  in  the 
ever  the  water  is  scarce.  Numerous  oth-  pneumatic  apparatus.  Or,  slips  of  sheet 
er  contrivances  are  in  use,  which  our  limits  zinc,  iron  filings  or  turnings,  or  small  iron 
will  not  permit  us  to  describe.  In  Bar-  nails,  arc  introduced  into  a  small  gas-borne 
ke^s  centrifugal  mill,  the  water  does  not  with  a  bent  tube,  or  into  a  common  retort, 
set,  as  in  the  contrivances  above-noticed,  upon  which  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
by  its  weight  or  momentum,  but  by  its  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  is 
centrifugal  force  and  the  reaction  that  is  poured;  effervescence  ensues,  and  the 
produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  water  on  escaping  gas  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
the  point  immediately  behind  the  orifice  manner.  One  troy  ounce  (480  grains)  of 
of  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  zinc  gives  356  ox.  measures  —  about  676 
vertical  tube,  which  receives  the  water  at  cubic  inches ;  and  1  ounce  of  iron,  412 
top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hori-  oz.  measures  =  762  cubic  inches,  of  hy- 
--u  tube,  extending  on  each  side  of  it,  drogen  gas.    The  hydrogen  obtained  in 


and  having  apertures  opening  in  opposite  these  processes  is  not  absolutely  pure, 
sides,  near  the  ends.  The  water  spouting  The  gas  evolved  during  the  solution  of 
from  these  apertures  keeps  up,  by  its  re-    iron    is  contaminated  by  a  compound 


t  rotary  motion.    The  formed  from  hydrogen  and  the  c 

motive  power  of  water  is  much  more  contained  in  the  iron.    This  compound, 

extensively  used  in   the   U.  States  than  which  is  a  volatile   oil,   is  removed  by  ■ 

steam,  wind,  Ql  animal  force,  for  the  car-  transmitting  the  gas  through  alcohol.    The 

rying  of  machinery  in  different  mrmufac-  gas  obtained  by  means  of  zinc  is  more 

tu ring  processes.  free   from  impurities;  though  the  small 

Htdriads.    The  Hydriads,  in  mytholo-  proportion  of  sulphur  and  carbon  still  re 

gy,  were  a  kind  of  water-nymphs,  who  maining  in  the  zinc  of  commerce,  gives 

danced    with    the    Hamadryads,  to    the  rise  to  the  same  compound  as  in  the  for- 

sound  of  the  pipe  of  Pan.  mer  case,  and  also  to  a  little  sulphurated 

Htdbo;  two  syllables  which  occur  in  a  hydrogen.     The  impurities  in  this  in- 

-    number  of  scientific  words ;  derived  from  stance  are  removed  by  passing  the  gas 
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through    a   solution   of  caustic    potash.  The  electric  spark  ci 

Thus  purified,  hydrogen  gas  has  neither  tion  when  the  explosive  mixture,  formed 

taste  nor  odor ;  it  is  colorless,  and  the  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 

lightest  of  all  ponderable  matter  known,  oxygen,  is  diluted  with  12  times  its  vol- 

its  specific  gravity  being  0.068,  that  of  the  ume  of  air,  14  of  oxygen,  or  9  of  hydro- 


etmosplieric  air  being  1.000,  or  about  14|     gen,  or  when  it  is  expanded  to  IS  tiroes  it 
times    lighter  than   common   air.      This    bulk  by  dim' 
remarkable  levity  allows  it  to  ascend  with     and  violent  a 


and  gases,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being  apparently  from  the  heat  emitted  during 
employed  to  fill  balloons ;  which,  uotwith-  the  operation ;  for  an  equal  degree  of  cou- 
standing  the  weight  of  the  materials  of  densation,  slowly  produced,  has  not  the 
which  they  are  constructed,  ere  sufficiently  same  effect.  When  the  action  of  heat,  toe 
light,  compared  with  the  atmosphere,  to  electric  spark  and  spongy  platinum  no 
rise  to  very  great  elevations,  or  until  they  longer  cause  an  explosion,  a  silent  said 
meet  with  a  medium  whose  density  is  gradual  combination  between  the  gases 
such  as  to  render  them  stationary.  (See  may  still  be  occasioned  by  them.  Oxy - 
.ifronautia.)  Hydrogen  gas  is  a  powerful  gen  and  hydrogen  gases  unite  slowly  wilh 
refractor  of  light,  and  has  hitherto  re-  one  another  when  exposed  to  a  tempexa- 
sisted  all  attempts  to  compress  it  into  a  ture  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury, 
liquid.  It  is  sparingly  absorbed  try  water,  and  below  that  at  which  glass  begins  to 
100  cubic  inches  of  that  liquid  dissolving  appear  luminous  in  the  dan.  An  exnto- 
about  11  of  the  gas.  It  is  incapable  of  sive  mixture,  diluted  with  sir  to  too  great 
supporting  respiration ;  nor  is  it  a  sup-  a  degree  to  explode  by  electricity,  is  made 
porter  of  combustion ;  for  when  a  lighted  to  unite  silently  by  a  succession  of  electric 
taper  is  passed  up  into  an  inverted  glass  sparks.  Spongy  platinum  causes  them  to 
full  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  ist  immediately  unite  slowly,  though  mixed  with  100 
extinguished.  But  its  most  characteristic  times  their  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  A  very 
property  is  that  of  its  inflammability,  high  temperature  is  excited  by  the  cam- 
though,  like  other  combustibles,  it  requires  bustion  of  hydrogen  gas,  especially  when 
the  aid  of  a  supporter  for  enabling  its  it  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas,  sr  *~  "'  "  " " 

1 ;-n  jq  jg^g  pja,^      ""•"  :- - '    L1-  -  ■-'---"      '■   ' 


,  Thisisexem-    pound  blow-pipe  of  doctor  Hare.     (See 

piined  by   bringing  a  lighted  candle  or    Compound  Bhtta-pm.)     Water  is  the  sole 


r  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  jar,  or  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen — a 
ic- mouthed  bottle,  filled  with  the  gas ;  tact  first  demonstrated  bv  Cavendish,  who 
s  immediately  kindled,  but  only  burns    burned  oxygen  and  hydrogen  g 


where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  dry  glass  vessel,  and  obtained  a  quantity  of 
combustion  going  on  quietly  in  successive  pure  water  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
strata  from  the  orifice  to  the  bottom  of  the  gases  which  had  disappeared  during  the 
vessel.  Mingled  with  oxygen  gas,  no  experiment.  The  synthetic  proof  of  the 
action  takes  place  so  long  as  the  com-  composition  of  water  is  obtained  also  by 
pound  remains  cold ;  but,  on  the  approach  detonating  two  measures  of  hydrogen, 
of  a  name,  the  whole  is  kindled  si  the  mixed  with  one  of  oxy  gen,  in  a  tube,  over 
same  instant;  a  flash  of  light  pauses  the  mercurial  cistern;  the  whole  is  eon- 
through  the  mixture,  followed  by  a  vio-  densed  into  water.  Lavoisier  first  exhib- 
lent  explosion.  The  report  is  the  loudest  ited  the,  composition  of  water  analytically, 
when  the  proportions  observed  in  the  by  passing  a  known  quantity  of  watery 
mixture  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  vapor  over  metallic  iron  healed  to  redness 
one  of  oxygen.  The  same  phenomena  in  a  glass  tube.  Hydrogen  gas  was  ds- 
take  place,  though  less  strikingly,  when  engaged ;  the  metal  in  the  tube  was 
atmospheric  air  is  substituted  lor  oxygen  oxyrhzed ;  and  the  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gas  :  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  pro-  sen,  added  to  the  increase  which  the  iron 
portions  are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  had  experienced,  from  combining  with 
five  or  six  of  air.  And  not  only  is  hydro-  oxygen,  exactly  corresponded  to  the  quart- 
gen  gas  inflamed  when  in  contact  with  tity  of  water  which  had  been  decomposed, 
sir  or  oxygen  gas  by  the  contact  of  a  Its  composition  by  volume  is  very  clearly 
burning  taper,  but  by  a  solid  body  heated  shown  by  galvanism.  On  resolving  wa 
to  redness,  and  by  the  electric  spark.  If  ter  into  its  elements  by  this  agent,  and 
a  jet  of  hydrogen  be  delivered  upon  re-  collecting  them  in  separate  vessels,  two 
cently  prepared  spongy  platinum  [see  Pla-  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen 
Hnum },  tliia  metal  very  quickly  becomes  are  obtained ;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
red-hot,  and   then   seta  fire  to   the  gas.  these  gases,  when  inflamed  by  the  eke- 
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trie  spark,  unite  in  tbc  exact  rauo  of  one  H.  BioL) — There  I 
to  two,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  used  aa  hydrometers ;  one  is  a  glass  or 
quantity  in  the  mixture.  Hence  the  copper  boll,  with  a  stem,  on  which  is  mark- 
compoeition  of  water,  hy  weight  and  ed  a  scale  of  equal  parts  or  degrees.  The 
measure,  is,  point  to  which  the  stem  sinks  in  any  liquid 
^^  By  might.  By  volume,  being  ascertained  and  marked  on  this 
"Syge11!  ....  H  ...  1  scale,  we  can  tell  how  many  degrees  any 
Hydrogen,  ....  1  ...  3  o^  Kquid  ^  heavier  or  fighter,  by  ob- 
( For  a  farlha-  account  of  the  propertiet  of  serving  the  point  to  which  the  stem  sinks 
water,  see  thai  article.)  The  processes  for  in  it.  Another  kind  is  formed  by  preper- 
procuring  a  supply  of  hydrogen,  described  ing  a  number  of  hollow  glass  beads,  of 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  arti-  dirlersnt  weights,  and  finding  which  bead 
cle,  will  now  be  intelligible.  The  first  is  will  remain  stationary  in  any  liquid, 
founded  on  the  fact  that  iron,  at  a  red  wherever  it  is  placed.  An  instrument  of 
heat,  decomposes  water,  the  oxygen  of  great  delicacy,  which  will  even  detect  any 
which  unites  with  the  metal,  while  the  impurity  in  water  too  slight  to  be  detected 
hydrogen  gas  is  set  free.  That  the  hy-  by  any  ordinary  test,  or  by  the  taste,  con- 
drogen  which  is  evolved  when  zinc  or  Bints  of  a  ball  of  glass  three  inches  in  di- 
iron  is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  ameter,  with  another  joining  it,  and  open- 
derived  from  the  water,  is  obvious  from  ing  into  it  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  wire, 
the  consideration,  that  of  the  three  Sub-  about  10  inches  long  and  l-40th  of  an 
stances,  iron  or  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  inch  in  diameter,  divided  into  inches  and 
water,  the  last  is  the  only  one  which  con-  tenths,  is  screwed  into  the  larger  ball  A 
tains  hydrogen.  The  product  of  the  ope-  tenth  of  a  grain,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
ration,  besides  hydrogen,  is  the  sulphate  wire,  will  sink  it  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Now 
nf  the  protoxide  of  iron,  if  iron  is  used,  or  it  will  stand  in  one  kind  of  water  a  tenth 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  zinc  is  em-  of  an  inch  lower  than  in  another,  which 
ployed.  Hvdrogen,  therefore,  is  one  of  shows  that  a  bulk  of  one  kind  of  water, 
the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature,  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  instrument 
It  forms,  as  has  been  stated,  eight  ninths  (which  weighs  4OO0grs.),  weighs  one  tenth 
of  water;  besides,  with  carbon  and  oxy-  of  a  grain  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
gen,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  other  kind  of  water ;  so  that  a  difference 
vegetable  substances ;  and,  with  oxygen,  in  specific  gravity  of  one  part  in  40,000 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  it  forms  a  part  of  all  is  detected.  The  areometer  is  more  sim- 
animal  substances.  Large  quantities  of  it,  pie  one]  accurate.  A  glass  phial,  abouftwo 
often  united  with  more  or  less  of  carbon,  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight 
arc  continually  evolved  into  the  atmos-  long,  is  corked  right;  into  the  cork  is  fixed 
phera  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  a  straight  wire  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
and  animal  matters.  diameter  and  thirty  inches  long.  The 
Htdxobkapht  ;  that  part  of  geography  phial  is  loaded  with  shot  so  as  to  sink  in 
which  treats  of  waters. — Hgdrograpkx  the  heaviest  liquid,  leaving  the  wire  just 
r.um> ;  such  as  make  the  rivers  and  other  below  the  surface.  The  liquor  is  then 
collections  of  water  their  chief  subject  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  throe  or  four 
Htdkoketbr  (Greet),  measurer  of  den-  feet  long,  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts  on 
shy  (for  fluids),  is  an  instrument,  which,  the  side,  by  which  the  point  to  which  the 
being  immersed  in  fluids,  aa  in  water,  top  of  the  wire  sinks  is  marked.  This 
brine,  beer,  brandy,  determines  the  pro-  instrument  is  so  delicate,  that  the  suns 
portion  of  their  densities  or  their  specific  rays,  falling  upon  it,  will  cause  the  wire  to 
gravities,  and  thence  their  qualities.  The  sink  several  inches;  and  it  will  rise  again 
use  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  when  carried  into  the  shade. 
following  propositions — 1.  The  hydrometer  Htdropha.ne.  (See  Opal.) 
will  sink  in  different  fluids  in  an  inverse  Hrnao phobia  (from  tt*p,  water,  and 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids  ;  fata  fear) ;  a  specific  disease  wising  from 
2.  the  weight  required  to  sink  a  hydrom-  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  animals 
eter  equally  far  in  different  fluids  "ill  be  most  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  madness 
directly  ss  the  densities  of  the  fluids,  are  dogs ;  but  cats  wolves,  foxes,  Ac,  are 
Each  of  these  two  propositions  gives  rise  also  subject  to  it.  The  following  descrip- 
toapnrtic.iilarkind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first  tion  of  the  way  in  which  rabies  affects 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  second  with  dogs,  is  from  a  communication  r  *■" 


weights.  The  latter  deserves  the  prefer-  Sporting  Magazine,  September,  1825  :- 
ence.  (See  Traili  tfJtriomih-U  dc  M.  The  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  ai 
Francaeur,  and  Le  Com  it  Fhgtiqut  tk    the  following,  and  are  given  nearly  in  tfa 
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order  in  which  (hey  usually  appear:— An  to  address  liiin,  be  relapses  into  Us  former 
earnest  licking,  or  scratching,  or  rubbing,  mental  wandering,  His  thin*  is  exces- 
of  some  particular  part ;  sulfennets,  and  a  aivc  (there  in  no  hydrophobia,  or  fear  of 
difipotsi tion  to  hide  from  observation ;  con-  water,  in  the  dog),  and,  tbe  power  over  the 
siderable  costiveneaa  and  occasional  vom-  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition  being  un- 
iting ;  an  eager  search  for  indigestible  paired,  be  plunges  bis  bee  into  the  water 
substances — ae  bits  of  thread,  hair,  straw  up  to  (he  very  eyes,  and  assiduously,  but 
and  duns ;  an  occasional  inclination  to  eat  ineffectually,  attempts  to  lap.  (Ill  John- 
its  own  dung,  and  a  general  propensity  to  Bon's  Shooter's  Companion,   the    author 

lap  its  own  urine.     The  two  last  are  per-  observes,  "  In  those  inetanc *  •-—'- 

fectly  characteristic  The  dog  becomes  phobia  which  have  fallen  i 
irritable  ;  quarrels  with  his  companions  ;  rice,  tbe  animal  has  always  been  c  . 
eagerly  hunts  and  worries  the  cat;  mum-  of  lapping ;  however,  in  the  disease  called 
bks  the  hand  or  foot  of  his  master,  or  ditpio  madness,  I  have  noticed  symptoms 
perhaps  suddenly  bites  it,  and  then  similar  to  the  above.*)  His  desire  to  do 
crouches  and  asks  pardon.  As  the  dis-  mischief  depends  much  on  his  previous 
ease  proceeds,  the  eyes  become  red ;  they  disposition  and  habits.  1  have  known  it  not 
have  a  peculiar  bright  and  fierce  exprea-  to  proceed  beyond  an  occaaional  map,  and 
aion ;  some  degree  of  Btraliiwrims,  or  squint-  then  only  when  tbe  animal  wis  purposely 
ing,  very  early  appears — not  the  protrusion  irritated',  but  with  the  fighting  dog,  the 
or  the  mtmbramt  nv-lilant,  or  haw,  over  scene  is  often  terrific.  He  springs  to  tbe  end 
the  eye,  which,  in  distemper,  often  gives  of  bis  chain ;  he  dsrts  with  ferocity  at  some 
the  appearance  of  squinting,  but  an  actual  object  which  he  conceives  to  be  within  his 
distortion  of  tbe  eyes ;  the  lid  of  one  eye  reach ;  he  diligently  tears  to  pieces  every 
is  evidently  more  contracted  than  that  of  thingabouthhn;thecarpetorrugisshakea 
the  other;  twitchings  occur  round  that  with  savage  violence ;  the  door  or  parti 
eve  ;  they  gradually  spread  over  that  tion  is  gnawed  asunder ;  nod  so  eager  is 
cheek,  and  finally  over  the  whole  lace,  he  in  this  work  of  demolition,  and  so  re- 
in tbe  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  that  eye  gardlees  of  bodily  pain,  that  be  not  unfru- 
frequently  assumes  a  dull  green  color,  and  quendy  breaks  one  or  all  of  his  tushes. 
at  length  becomes  a  mass  of  ulceration.  If  he  effects  his  escape,  he  Wanders  about, 
After  the  second  day,  tbe  dog  usually  be-  sometimes  merely  attacking  those  dogs 
gins  to  lose  a  perfect  control  over  the  vol-  which  rail  in  his  way ;  and  at  other  rimes 
notary  muscles.  He  catches  at  bis  food  be  diligently  and  peiseveriugly  bunts  out 
with  an  eager  snap,  as  if  uncertain  wheth-  his  prey:  he  overcomes  every  obstacle  to 
er  he  could  seize  it ;  and  he  often  fails  in  effect  his  purpose ;  and,  unless  he  has 
the  attempt  He  either  bolts  his  moat  si-  been  Mopped  m  his  march  of  dentil,  be 
most  unchewed,  or,  in  the  attempt  to  chew  returns  m  about  four  and  twenty  hours, 
it,  Buffers  it  to  drop  from  his  mouth.  This  completely  exhausted,  to  the  habitation  of 
t  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  his  master.  He  frequently  utters  a  short 
id  peculiar  howl,  which,  if  once  beard, 
a  rarely  be  forgotten  j  or  if  he  barks,  it 
protrudes  from  tbe  mouth,  sad  is  ofa  is  with  a  short,ho«rse,  inward  sound,  alto- 
dark  and  almost  black  color.  The  animal  gather  dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone.  In 
is  able,  however,  by  a  sudden  convulsive  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  a  viscid 
effort,  to  close  his  jaws,  and  to  inflict  a  saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  with  which 
severe  bite.  Tbe  dog  is  in  incessant  ac-  the  surface  of  the  water  that  may  be 
rion  ;  he  scrapes  his  bed  together, disposes  placed  before  him,  is  covered  in  a  few 
it  under  him  it  various  forms,  shifts  his  minutes;  and  his  breathing  is  atteudod 
posture  every  instant,  starts  up,  and  eager-  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  if  impeded 
ly  gazes  at  some  real  or  imaginary  object ;  by  tbe  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the 
a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium  comes  on ;  be  respiratory  passages.  The  loss  of  power 
traces  the  fancied  path  of  some  imaginary  over  the  voluntary  muscles  extends,  after 
object  floating  around  him  j  he  fixes  his  the  third  day,  throughout  his  whole  frame, 
gaze  intently  on  some  spot  in  tbe  wall  or  and  is  particularly  evident  in  the  loins  : 
partition,  and  suddenly  pi  uiures  and  snaps  at  he  stsggers  in  his  gait;  there  issnuncer- 
it;  his  eyes  then  close,  and  hw  head  droops,  tninty  m  all  his  motions ;  and  he  frequent- 
but  the  next  moment  he  starts  again  to  re-  ly  folia,  not  only  when  he  attempts  to 
newed  activity :  he  is  in  an  instant  recalled  walk,  but  when  he  stands,  balancing  him- 
from  this  delirium  by  the  voice  of  bis  mas-  aelfsswell  ashecan.  Ontbefeurthorfifth 
ter,  and  listens  attentively  to  his  com-  day  of  the  disease,  be  dies,  sometimes  in 
tnands;  but  as  soon  ss  his  master  cesses  convulsions,  but  more  frequently  without 
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■  struggle.    After  death,  there  will  invori-  tended  with  a  chill ;  the  pain  extends  and 

ably  be  found  more  or  ten  inflammation  reaches  the  base  of  the  breast,  if  the  bite 

of  tho  mucous  com  of  tliestomach;  some-  was  on  the  tower  limbs,  or  the  throat,  if 

times  confined  to  the  mpe,  at  other  times  on  the  upper  extremities.      The   patient 

in  patches,  generally  with  spots  of  extra-  becomes  silent ;  frightful  dreams  disturb 

vasated  lilopd,  and  occasionally   intense,  his  sleep;  the  eysa  become  brilliant;  pains 

and  occupying  the  whole  of  that  viecus.  in  the  neck  and  throat  ensue.  Theeesyinp- 


dmigl  ai 
pletely  fi 


I  and,  occasionally,  it  will  be  com-  era!  shuddering  at  the  approach  of  any 

ly  filled  and  distended  by  en  incon-  liquid  or  smooth  body,  attended  with  a 

gruousnmss.     The  lungs  will  usually  pre-  sensation  of  oppression,   deep  sighs  and 

sent  appearances  of  inflammation,  more  convulsive  starts,  in  which  the  muscular 

intense  in  one,  and  generally  the  left  lung,  strength  is  much  increased.      After  the 

than  in  the  other.     Some  particular  points  rabid  fit,  the  patient  is  able  to  drink.    The 

and  patches  will  be  of  a  deep  color,  while  disposition  to  bite  does  not  appear  to  be 

the  neighboring  portions  are  unaffected,  long  to  any  unlnmla  except  those  whose 

The  sublingual  and  parotid  glands  will  be  teeth  are  weapons  of  offence  ;  thus  rabid 

invariably  enlarged,  and  there  will  also  be  sheep  butt  furiously.      A  foamy,   viscid 

a  certain  portion  of  inflammation,  some-  slaver  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  ;  the 

tunes  intense,  and  at  other  times  assuming  deglutition  of  solid  matters  is  difficult ;  the 

only  a  faint  blush,  on  tbe  edge  of  the  epi-  respiration  bard ;  the  akin  warm,  burning, 

glottis,  or  on  therimaglottidia,orin  the  an-  and  afterwards  covered  with  sweat;  the 

t  of  the  larynx  at  the  back  of  it  The  hy-  pulse  strong;  the  fit  is  often  followed  by 
phobia  seems  to  be  spontaneous,  and  ca-  a  syncope  ;  the  fits  return  at  first  every 
noble  of  being  communicated  only  in  cer-  few  hours,  then  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
tain  nninmb — the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  death  takes  place  generally  on  the  second 
the  cat.  All  animal  which  have  become  or  third  day.  A  great  number  of  appli- 
rabid  by  a  bite,  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  cations  have  been  recommended,  but 
transmit  it  to  others  ;  as  the  hog,  cow,  without  success.  The  treatment  of  the 
sheep.  In  regard  to  man,  it  is  not  certain,  disease  is  of  two  sorts  ;  tbe  one  consists 
whether  tbe  disease  is  communicable  from  in  preventing  its  develapemeut;  the  other 
the  human  subject  The  hydrophobia  is  in  checking  its  progress.  The  former  con- 
not  commonly  manifested  in  the  time  of  gists  in  cauterizing  the  wound  with  iron 
greatest  cold  or  greatest  heat,  but  usually  heated  to  a  white  heal,  the  pain  of  the 
in  March  and  April  in  wolves,  and  in  Hay  cautery  being  less,  as  the  temperature  is 
and  September  in  dogs.  It  is  rare  in  very  greater.  The  cautery  is  preferable  to  the 
warm  or  very  cold  climates.  No  paiticu-  use  of  lotions,  liniments,  &c.,  but  it  should 
lax  cause  of  tbe  rabies  is  known  ;  it  is  a  be  employed  within  twelve  hours  after  the 
mistake  to  attribute  it  to  a  total  privation  bite.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  patients  who 
of  food,  as  a  great  number  of  expert-  were  about  to  become  rabid,  several  little 
menta  prove  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of  pustules  filled  with  a  serous  matter  appear- 
such  a  treatment  All  observations  seem  ed  under  the  tongue,  the  opening  of  which 
to  prove  die  existence  of  a  rabid  virus,  would  prevent  the  disease;  but  this  is  not 
which  is  more  violent  when  it  proceeds  well  established.  Various  remedies  have 
from  wolves  than  from  doge;  as,  out  of  a  been  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  a  declared 
given  number  of  persons  bitten  by  a  rabid  hydrophobia.  Bleeding,  even  to  syncope, 
wolf,  a  greater  number  will  die  than  out  appear?  to  have  produced  the  greatest 
of  the  same  number  bitten  by  a  dog.  The  effect,  but  without  complete  success, 
communication  of  the  virulent  hydropho-  Preparations  of  opium  administered  in- 
bia  by  inoculation  cannot  be  denied,  and  temally  or  by  injection,  mercurial  frictions, 
is  the  beet  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  belladonna,  emetics,  sudorifica,  purgatives, 
virus.  The  virus  appears  to  be  contained  &&,  have  been  tried  ineffectually.  Yet 
solely  in  the  saliva,  and  does  not  produce  the  physician  should  not  despair,  as  a 
any  effect  on  tbe  healthy  skin.  But  if  the  remedy  which  has  failed  in  one  case  may 
akin  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  or  if  the  succeed  in  another.  Above  all,  the  patient 
virus  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  inoculation  should  be  treated  gently,  audhis  sufferings 
will  take  effect  The  developement  of  alleviated  by  consulting  his  comfort  as 
the  rabid  symptoms  is  rarely  immediate  ;  much  as  possible  ;  and  tbe  attendants 
it  seldom  takes  place  before  the  40th  or  should  not  forget,  that  there  is  no  instance 
after  the  60th  day.  It  begins  with  a  slight  of  the  rabies  having  been  communicated 
pain  in  tbe  scar  of  the  bite,  sometimes  at-  from  one  man  to  another. 
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HrD»o»TiTic  a  (from  Uwp,  water,  and  sion  is  not  lew  true,  but  far  more  extraor- 
vTOTiir,  the  science  of  bodies  at  rest)  is  the  dinaiy,  snil,  indeed,  startling  to  belief  if 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  pros-  we  did  not  consider  the  reasoning  upon 
Mire  and  equilibrium  of  liquid  fluids,  which  it  is  founded ;  it  is  that  the  pres- 
The  particles  in  liquids  are  freely  movable  wire  of  the  water  upon  any  object  against 
among  each  other,  so  as  to  yield  to  the  which  it  comes,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
least  disturbing  force  ;  but  though  it  was  body  or  bulk  of  the  water,  but  only  to 
formerly  believed  that  the  liquid  fluids  are  the  size  of  the  surface,  on  or  against 
incompressible,  recent  experiments  have  which  it  presses,  and  its  own  height  above 
shown  that  they  may  be  indefinitely  con-  that  surface.  Thus,  in  a  tunnel-ahaped 
deneed  by  pressure.  Th«  fundamental  vessel,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  is  sat 
truth,  on  which  the  whole  science  of  by-  proportioned  to  the  whole  body  of  waste 
drostarjee  rests,  is  equality  of  pressure,  in  the  vessel,  but  only  to  a  column  of  &e 
All  the  particles  of  fluids  are  so  connected  fluid  equal  in  diameter  to  the  bottom, 
together,  that  they  press  equally  in  every  The  general  rule  for  estimating  the  pres- 
direction,  and  are  continually  presser1  "  '  " 
upon  ;  each  particle  presses  equally  on  al 
the  particles  that  surround  it,  and  is  equal-  on  which  it  stands.  If  any  portion  of  the 
ly  pressed  upon  by  them;  it  equally  presses  fluid  is  supported  by  a  rube  above  the  re- 
upon  the  solid  bodies  which  it  touches,  mainder,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of 
and  is  equally  pressed  by  those  bodies,  the  vessel  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  water 
From  this,  and  from  their  gravity,  it  fol-  was  throughout  at  the  same  height  as  that 
lows,  that  when  a  fluid  is  at  rest,  and  left  in  the  tube,  so  that  the  height  of  the  tube 
to  itself,  all  its  pans  rise  or  fall  so  as  to  is  properly  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  the 
settle  at  the  same  level,  no  part  standing  bottom  of  the  vessel,  to  determine  the 
above  or  sinking  below  the  rest.  Hence,  whole  pressure.  This  principle  of  equal 
if  we  pour  water  or  any  other  liquid  into  pressure  baa  been  called  the  hydrotlaiie 
a  tube  bent  like  a  IT,  it  will  stand  at  the  paradox,  though  there  is  nothing  in  reality 
same  height  in  both  limbs,  whether  they  more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound 
are  of  the  same  diameteror  not,  and  thus  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever  should  balance 
a  portion  of  the  liquid,  however  small,  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end ;  it  is,  indeed, 
will  resist  the  pressure  of  a  portion  how-  but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances 
ever  large,  and  balance  it  In  a  common  called  mechanical  poteen,  of  balancing 
tea-kettle,  for  instance,  water  poured  into  different  intensities  of  force  by  applying 
the  body  of  the  vessel  will  rise  to  the  same  them  to  parts  of  on  apparatus  which  move 
level  in  the  nose  as  in  the  vessel ;  and  if  with  different  velocities.  This  law  of 
poured  into  the  nose,  the  same  wjll  also  be  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the 
true,  and  the  small  column  01  water  in  experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by 
the  nose  balances  the  whole  column  in  the  action  of  a  few  ounces  of  water, 
the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  will  continue  to  Suppose  a  cask  already  filled  with  water, 
do  so,  however  large  the  one,  and  however  and  let  a  long  tube  be  screwed  tightly  into 
small  the  other  may  be.  From  this  fact  its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few 
two  important  conclusions  follow,  derived  ounces  of  water ;  by  filling  this  tube  the 
both  from  reasoning  and  from  daily  ex-  cask  will  be  burst.  The  explanation  of 
perience.  The  one  is,  that  water,  though,  the  experiment  is  this :  if  the  tube  have 
when  unconfined,  it  can  never  rise  above  its  an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  con- 
level  at  any  point,  and  can  never  move  tain  half  a  pound  of  water,  this  will  pro- 
upwards,  will,  on  being  confined  in  close  duce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  ev- 
cnannels,  rise  to  the  height  from  which  ery  fortieth  of  an  inch  over  all  the  interior 
it  came,  that  is,  as  high  as  its  source;  of  the  cask.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
sad  upon  this  principle  depend  all  the  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  Wfow». 
useful  contrivances  for.  conveying  water  The  tube  is  made  to  communicate  with 
by  pipes,  in  a  way  far  more  easy,  cheap  an  apparatus  constructed  like  a  commou 
and  effectual  than  by  those  vast  buildings,  bellows,  but  without  a  valve.  If  the  tube 
called  aqueducts,  by  which  the  ancients  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  an  area 
carried  their  supplies  of  water  in  artificial  equal  only  to  one  thousandth  of  that  of 
rivers  over  arches  for  many  miles.  In  the  top  board  of  the  bellows,  an  ounce  of 
this  case,  the  stream  must  have  been  run-  water  in  the  tube  will  balance  weights 
rung  down  all  the  way,  and  consequently  of  a  thousand  ounces  resting  on  the  Del- 
a  fountain  fed  from  it  at  its  termination,  lows.  The  hydrostatic  or  hydraulic  press 
could  not  furnish  the  water  at  the  same  of  Mr.  Brarnah  is  constructed  on  thai 
height  aa  ha  source.    The  other  conclu-  principle ;  a  prodigious  force  is  thus  ob- 
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Wined  with  great  ease,  and  in  a  small  smaller  pressure  above.  The  same  is  true 
compass,  bo  dint,  with  a  machine  the  size  in  regard  to  Hood-gates,  dams  and  banks. 
of  a  common  teapoy  a  bar  of  iron  way  be  When  a  solid  body  is  plunged  in  any 
as  easily  cut  as  a  slip  of  pasteboard.  A  liquid,  it  must  displace  a  Quantity  of  that 
small  forcing  pump  takes  the  place  of  the  liquid  exactly  equal  to  us  own  bulk. 
tube  in  the  instrument  above  described,  Hence,  by  measuring  the  bulk  oi'ihe  liquid 
and  a  pump  barrel  and  piston  is  substi-  so  displaced,  we  can  ascertain  precisely 
luted  for  the  bellows;  water  is  then  driven  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  for  the  liquid  can 
from  the  small  pump  into  the  large  bar-  be  put  into  any  shape,  as  that  of  cubic 
rel  under  the  piston,  and  the  piston  feet  or  inches,  by  being  poured  into  eves- 
is  thus  pressed  against  the  object  to  be  sel  of  that  shape  divided  into  equal  parts, 
operated  upon.  If  the  small  pump  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  measuring  the 
have  one  thousandth  of  the  area  of  the  solid  contents  of  irregular  bodies.  When  a 
large  barrel,  and  the  force  of  500  pounds  body  is  plunged  into  a  liquid,  if  it  be  of  the 
be  applied  to  its  piston  by  its  lever  handle,  same  weight  as  the  liquid,  it  will  remain 
the  great  piston  will  rise  with  a  force  in  whatever  part  of  the  fluid  it  ia  placed  ; 
equal  to  one  thousand  times  500  pounds,  if  it  be  heavier,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  ; 
or  more  than  two  hundred  tons.  The  if  lighter,  it  will  rise  to  the  top.  If  any 
usee  to  which  this  power  may  be  applied,  body,  therefore,  be  weighed  in  the  air, 
are  of  great  variety  and  extent,  but  this  and  then  weighed  in  a  liquid,  it  will  lose 
branch  of  ait  seems  to  be  yet  in  its  infnu-  as  much  in.  weight  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
cy.  Upon  the  tendency  of  all  the  parts  liuuid  weighs.  In  this  manner  we  deter- 
of  fluids  to  dispose  themselves  in  a  plain  mine  the  relative  weights  of  all  bodies,  or 
or  level  surface,  depends  the  making  of  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
levtltinq  instruments,  or  instruments  for  other  in  weight,  which  w  called  their  wpt- 
ascertaining  whether  any  surface  is  level,  cjfie  gravity,  (q.  v.)  Suppose  a  moss  of 
or  any  line  horizontal  ;  for  finding  what  gold,  for  instance,  to  have  a  certain  weight 
point  is  on  the  same  level  with  any  given  in  the  air ;  it  would  lose,  on  being  weighed 
point,  and  how  much  any  point  is  above  in  water,  about  a  19th  of  its  weight;  that 
or  below  the  level  of  any  other  point,  ia,  the  gold  would  be  19  times  heavier  than 
We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  pressure  water.  The  instrument  used  for  this  pur- 
of  liquids  upon  a  horizontal  or  level  but-  pose  is  called  the  hydrostatic  balancr,  and 
face,  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  affords  the  easiest  and  most  accurate 
multiply  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  the  ex-  method  of  comparing  all  substances, 
tent  of  the  surface,  and  the  weight  of  the  whether  solid  or  fluid.  This  operation 
bulk  is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the  may  be  performed  with  substances  lighter 
surface.  But  if  the  surface  is  not  hori-  than  water,  by  attaching  them  to  a  stiff 
zontal,  a  different  rule  must  be  applied;  pin,  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  of 
for  then  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  by  suspending  some  heavy  substance  of  a 
weight  of  the  bulk,  found  by  multiplying  known  weight.  The  same  principle  also 
the  extent  of  the  surface  into  the  depth  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravi- 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface,  tiiwof  differentfluids;  fbr,  if  the  same  sub- 
In  this  manner  we  can  find  the,  pressure  stance  be  weighed  in  two  fluids,  the  weight 
upon  a  dam;  we  must  take  half  the  depth  which  it  loses  in  each  is  as  the  specific 
of  ibe  water,  and  multiply  it  hy  the  super-  gravity  of  thai  fluid.  (See  Hydrometer.)  If 
ficial  extent  of  the  dam  ;  this  gives  the  a  drop  of  water,  or  any  liquid  of  alike  de- 
bulk  of  water  whose  weight  is  the  pres-  gree  of  fluidity,  be  pressed  upon  s  solid 
sure  ou  the  dam.  The  pressure  against  surface,  it  will  wet  that  surface  and  adhere 
the  upright  sides  of  a  cylinder  filled  with  to  it,  instead  of  keeping  together  and  run- 
water,  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  ningoffi  Thisshowsthatpartsoftheliquid 
curve  surface  under  water  by  the  depth  are  more  attracted  by  the  parts  of  the 
of  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  barf  the  solids  than  by  one  another.  In  the  same 
depth  of  the  water.  The  increase  of  pres-  manner,  round  the  gloss  in  which  a  liquid 
sure  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  is  contained,  its  surface  will  be  seen  to  be 
fluid,  shows  the  necessity  of  making  the  higher  than  in  the  centre.  If  the  vessel  be 
sides  of  pipes  or  masonry,  in  which  fluids  less  than  the  30th  part  of  an  inch  indiaroe- 
are  to  be  contained,  stronger  in  proportion  ter,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  it  the  higher  in 
to  their  depth.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  proportion  to  the  smallnees  of  the  diame- 
make  them  equally  thick  and  strong  from  ter.  This  is  called  capillary  attraction, 
the  top  downwards.  If  they  are  thick  and  tubes  of  this  kind  are  called  capiBary 
enough  for  the  great  preeBiire  below,  they  hits*.  (See  Capillary  Tubts  ;  see  also 
will  be  thicker  than  is  required  for  the  Pumps,  Siphons.  Springs.) 
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H«us.  (SeeHtwTj.)  the  points  of  extreme  moisture  and  diy- 
HtolBlA,  the  sweet,  smiling  goddess  ness.  Saussure  fixes  the  point  of  extreme 
of  health,  was  the  daughter  of  Asclepias,  moisture  in  hia  hygrometer  by  placing  it 
or  Eaculapiua  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Fin-  in  a  glass  receiver,  which  is  enclosed  in 
dar,  who  were  unacquainted  with  any  water  and  moistened  with  water  within ; 
such  divinity  aa  Esculapius,  of  courae  De  Luc,  on  the  other  hand,  by  simply  im- 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  -goddess.  This  mersing  bis  hygrometer  in  water.  Toe 
fable,  probably,  had  its  origin  at  the  time  point  of  extreme  dryness  Sauasure  deter- 
in  which  the  worship  of  Esculapius  began,  mines  by  placing  Ins  hygrometer  under  a 
When  the  healing  art  was  practised  in  hia  receiver,  whicli  stands  on  m  tin  plate,  heat- 
temple,  the  sod  of  medicine  and  the  god-  ed  to  a  red  heat,  and  covered  with  red  hot 
dess  of  health  were  always  in  close  con-  potash  ;  De  Luc  by  suspending  die  by- 
nexion.  Her  temple  was  placed  near  his,  grometer  in  a  close  vessel,  partly  filled 
and  her  statues  were  even  erected  in  it  with  hot  quick-lime. 
She  is  represented  as  a  maid  of  slender  Htlis  ;  a  beautiful  boy,  of  whose  pa- 
fbrm,  with  a  long,  flowing  robe.  Her  dis-  reals  different  accounts  hare  been  given 
anguishing  characteristic  is  a  feminine  soft-  Hercules,  who  loved  him,  took  him  with 
nees.  She  hss  a  bowl  in  her  hand,  from  him  on  the  Argonauuc  expedition.  But 
which  a  serpen!  is  eating— an  emblem  of  Hylss  having  landed  in  the  region  of 
the  sit  of  medicine.  Troy  to  draw  water,  the  nymphs  saw 
Hturo METES,  Htsrobcofe,  it  is  of  him,  and  were  so  enraptured  with  hia 
the  greatest  importance  for  meteorology  to  beauty,  that  they  drew  him  down  into  the 
ascertain  at  any  time  the  quantity  of  water  crystal  water.  Hercules  called  him  is 
contained  in  the  air.  The  instruments  vain  onthiishore,  ond,oii  this  account,  de- 
used  fortius  purpose  are  called swtwm-  layedhiateturntotheanipArgo,whicheon- 
ttrt  (measurers  of  moisture  y  Daily  ex-  fanued  her  voyage  to  Colchis  without  him. 
perience  shows,  that  some  bodies  possess  Hixnt,  HrxEN'DS  ;  the  god  of  mar- 
a  great  capability  of  absorbing  the  humid-  riage  among  the  later  Creeks,  by  whom 
ity  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  ac-  the  marriage  itself  and  the  bridal  song 
cording  to  their  respective  construction,  were  also  called  Hwnenaiit.  But  it  is 
becoming  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  direc-  probable  that  the  god  of  marriage  derived 
lion  of  the  fibres  of  their  length  or  breadth,  his  name  from  the  nuptial  song,  since  we 
Thus,  for  example,  cordage  and  catgut  find  it  men tioned  earlier  than  lie  divinity, 
are  shortened  and  untwisted  by  moisture.  According  to  the  commonly  received 
And  this  observation  is  the  foundation  of  opinion,  Hymen  was  so  beautiful  a  youth, 
the  hygrometer  of  Lambert,  which,  how-  that  be  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
ever,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  a  maiden.  But  he  waa  poor;  and  there- 
motion  pToduced  in  the  catgut  by  the  hu-  fore  hia  love,  though  not  unrequited,  was 
midity,  does  not  altogether  answer  ha  pur-  unfortunate.  In  order  to  be  near  hie  mis- 
pose,  but  property  deserves  the  name  of  a  tress,  he  dressed  himself  like  a  woman  on 
Agjgrweope  (shower  of  moisture).  Saua-  the  festival  of  the  Eleumnian  Ceres,  and 
sureandDo  Luc,  therefore, sought  for  oth-  mingled  in  the  ceremony.  During  the 
er  substances,  which  are  regularly  length-  celebration,  a  band  of  pirates  broke  in, 
ened  or  shortened  by  the  absorption  or  and  carried  him  off  with  the  crowd  of 
loss  of  humidity.  Sauasure  believed  this  females.  The.  pirates  having  landed  on  a 
property  might  be  found  in  a  human  hair,  desolate  island,  and  fallen  asleep  through 
treed  from  all  unctuosity  by  boiling  in  ley ;  weariness,  he  destroyed  them  all,  and  has- 
De  Luc,  in  a  very  thin  piece  of  whole-  tened  back  to  Athens,  where  he  promised 
bone,  cut  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  to  bring  back  all  the  damsels  that  had 
fibre.  Sauasure  stretches  the  hair,  prop-  been  carried  off,  on  condition  of  being 
erly  prepared,  and  fastened  at  one  end,  united  to  his  mistress.  A  joyful  consent 
over  a  delkate  and  easily  movable  wheel,  was  given,  and,  because  fans  marriage  waa 
by  a  small  weight,  while  De  Luc  makes  so  fortunate,  he  was  commemorated  in 
use  of  a  small  wire  of  gold  to  stretch  the  the  nuptial  songs,  till  he  was  deified, 
whalebone.  Whenever  the  hair  in  Satis-  Other  traditions  also  are  handed  down 
sure's  hygrometer  is  lengthened  or  short-  respecting  him,  and  nothing  certain  is 
ened  by  the  action  of  the  moisture  or  dry-  known  about  his  descent.  Sometimes  he 
nesa,  the  wheel,  and  an  index  attached  to  is  called  the  son  of  the  musician  Magnee  ; 
it,  must  be  turned,  and  thus  mark  the  in-  sometimes  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  ;  and 
crease  or  diminution  of  the  water  sub-  sometimes  of  Apollo  and  a  muse,  but 
ponded  in  the  atmosphere.  But  to  find  whether  of  Terpsichore,  Urania,  Cho  or 
the  absolute  quantify,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  Calliope,  is  uncertain.     Claudian  says  thai 
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Venus  gave  the  son  of  the  rouse  authority  op  of  Poitiers,  and,  after  him,  by  St.  Am- 

over  marriages  ;  so  that,  without  invoking  broaua,  bishop  of  Milan.    Borne  of  them 

him,  no  one  dared  to  solemnize  them,  or  must  be  ranked  among  the  first  produc- 

to  light  the  nuptial  torch.     He  was  in  the  tions  of  sacred  poetry.    The  popes  Gela- 

train  of  Venus,  and  among  the  cotnpan-  ejus  and  Gregory  also  composed  hymns, 

ions  of  Cupid.     No  marriage  took  place  as  did  also  SynssiuB,  Cosmus  of  Jerusa- 

without  his  being  invoked  to  sanction  it  lem,  Johannes  Damaacenus,  Theophanes, 

He  is   described    as   having  around  his  Prudentiua,  Beds,  Sedulius,  Pnulinus,  Ve- 

brows  the  flower  of  marjoram,  in  his  nantjua,    Fortunatus,    Paulua  Diaconus, 

left  hand  the  flame-colored  nuptial  veil,  Thomas  Aquinas.     The  fervent  hymn,  by 

in  his  right  the  nuptial  torch,  and  on  his  which  the  Franciscans  greet  the  first  rays 

a  sandals.    Song  and  dance  ac-  of  the    sun,   is    celebrated.     These    old 


company  him.    At  the  death  of  Adonis,  hymns  are  written  in  iambics,  trochees, 

Bion  describes  him  as  extinguishing  his  &c,  often   in  irregular  metre,  also   in 

torch,  and  tearing  the  nuptial  wreath.    If  rhymes.    In  1629,  pope  Urban  VIII  im- 

we  may  believe  the  beautiful  hymn   of  proved  them.     The  use  of  hymns  was 

Catullus  to  this  god,  Hymen  has  his  seat  sanctioned  bythe  fourth  council,  at  Tole- 

od  Helicon,  among  the  muses.  do,  in  633.    They  are  sung  in  the  canoni- 

HnuTTTji;  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now  cal  hours,  (q.  v.)    Several  of  these  hymns 

called   Trdwwmo,  distinguished  for  the  have  particular  names,  as  Hymni  Eputoliri, 

quantity    and  excellence    of  its    honey,  sung  in  the  mass  before  the  reading  of  the 

which  the  bees  here  collect.    This  honey  epistles  ;/rjmnt_Eixwgrftct,  sung  before  this 

is  always  fluid.    Jupiter,  who  was  wot-  reading  of  the  gospel;  tfymnu*  Anbroiia- 

shipped  on  this  mountain,  received  there-  mu,  or  Tt  Dtum  tmufamtu ;  Afnnui  An- 

firom  the  name  of  HvmrUra».  gelicvi,  the  same  with  Gloria  in  EzttUU 

Hnu;  a  song  of  praise,  which   was  Dto  (see  Daxology);     Gloria   Patri  (see 

sung  in  honor  of  gods  or  heroes,  on  festi-  Doxolofry)  \  ifynumi  Mariamu,  the  same 

vals,  with  the  accompaniments  of  music  with  the  Mdgmficatt,  flic, 
and    dancing.      The    hymns    varied    in        Htpatia  ;  a  female  philosopher  of  the 


ie  and  character,  according  to  the  gods  eclectic  sect,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  a  cel- 

vhose  honor  they  were  sung.    They  ebrsiod  mathematician,  who  governed  ti 

e  called  ditlaframbitx,  paam,  &.c.    At-  Platonic  school   in    Alexandria,  towar 

terwarda,  every  song  of  praise,  or  ode,  the  dose  of  the  4th  century,  at  which  p 


wherein  any  thing  elevated  or  sublime  riod  she  was  bom.  As  she  early  exhibit- 
was  sung,  went  by  this  name.  In  this  re-  ed  proof  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
spect,  many  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  ore  to  judgment,  her  father,  besides  educating 
be  called  hfmnt.  In  consequence  of  her  in  oil  the  accomplishments  of  her 
their  Oriental  character,  and  the  nature  of  own  sex,  made  her  mistress  not  only, of 
their  religion,  these  breathe  a  more  fervid  the  different  brunches  of  polite  learning, 
spirit  of  devotion  than  those  of  the  but  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  as  then 
Greeks.  These  last  were  anciently  al-  understood.  She  finally  studied  philoao  ■ 
most  entirely  epic,  like  those  of  Homer,  pay ;  and  such  was  her  reputation,  that 
They  recounted  legends  of  the  gods,  as  she  became  a  preceptress  in  the  school  in 
well  as  the  deeds  of  men.  Thoseoflater  whkh  AmmoniuB,  Hierocles,  and  other 
times,  of  Calumachua  and  Pindar,  for  in-  celebrated  philosophers,  had  presided, 
stance,  are  almost  entirely  lyric.  The  and  the  votaries  of  philosophy  crowded 
early  Christian  hymns  ore,  in  ■  great  ineas-  to  Alexandria.  Her  ready  elocution  and 
■ire,  lyric,  and  express  the  feelings  of  one  graceful  address,  united  with  deep  erudi- 
who  longs  earnestly  for  invisible  things,  tion  and  sound  judgment,  procured  her 
The  English  hymns,  commonly  sung  m  the  admiration  of  all  her  hearers.  She 
the  churches,  are,  generally,  for  from  bay-  discovered  none  of  the  vanity  or  pride  of 
ing  the  original  character  of  a  hymn,  and  learning,  and,  although  eminently  beauti- 
devoid  of  the  fervent  lyric  strain,  the  fid,  was  equally  virtuous.  Her  house  be- 
alowing  feeling,  which  characterize  it  came  the  resort  of  all  the  persons  of 
la  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  certain  learning  and  distinction  in  Alexandria, 
songs  are  called  hymni  (in  the  latter  96*  in  and,  among  others,  of  Orestes  the 
number),  which,  at  certain  periods,  are  governor.  At  this  time,  the  patriarch 
sung  in  the  churches  standing,  the  psalms  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril,  a  prelate  in  the 
being  sung  sitting,  The  first  of  these  highest  degree  intolerant  and  haughty, 
hymns  are  said  to  have  been  composed  in  who  was  guilty  of  encouraging  the  popu- 
the  Greek  church  by  bishop  Hierotheus,  lace  to  plunder  the  Jews.  Orestes  hid 
in  the  Latin  church  by  St.  Huariua,  bish-  the  affair  before  the  emperor,  who  declin- 
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ing  to   interfere,  Alexandria   became   a  Labrador,  and  hence   sometimes   caned 

frequent  nam  of  tumult  between  thenar-  Labrador  hornbkwk.     It  has  a  lamellar 

tisane  of  the  governor  and  of  the  bishop,  structure,  parallel  with  the  diagonals  and 

Toe  intimacy  of  the  governor  with  Hypa-  aides  of  a  rhombic  prism  of  87°  and  93s. 

da  aroused   the  anger  and  jealousy   of  The  cleavage   takes  place    most   readily 

Cyril ;  and  in  consequence  ahe  was  much  parallel  to  the  abort  diagonal  of  the  prism, 

calumniated  by  his  monkish  partisans  and  and  the  planes,  produced  by  this  division, 

the  Christian  populace.    Their  blind  re-  present  sn  eminently  metallic  lustre,  uau- 

■entnient  at  length  led  them  to  aconspira-  ally  of  a  copper-red  color.     Color,  grayish 

cy  against  her  life,  and  a  flmous  band  of  or  greenish  Mack ;  opaque ;  hardness  eM 

i  in  Mill  i  in  seized  upon  her,  as  she  was  re-  to  that  of  quartz;  specific  gravity,  3J3S9. 

turning  home  from  the  schools,  dragged  It  consists  of  silex  5455,  magnesia  14.00, 

her  through  the    streets    of  Alexandria,  alumine  2.25,  lime  1.50, oiideof  iron 34.50, 

'       I  her  naked,  and  finally  tore  her  and  water  1.00. 


stripped  h 
limn  from 


m  of  the        Htpo,  the  Greek  t»,  a  preposition  w 
Hind  words 


greatest    barbarity,    and    committed    her  occurs  in  many  compound 

mangled  members  to   the  flames.     Thia  in'  English,  and  mostly  signifies  w 
infiunoua  transaction  took  place  in  415,        HrrocnomRiABis  (from  the  Greek  b», 

under  the  reign  of  Theodoeuts  II.  under,  and  ^«i*»(,tlie  cartilage  j  hence  h/- 

HtfsbbobkaHs  (those  who  dwelt  be-  pochotutriam,  the  region  of  the  abdomen, 

yond  the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north  which  lies  under  the  short  ribs) ;  one  of 

wind) ;  the  name  siren  by  the  ancients  to  the   most  troublesome  of  diseases.      Its 

the  unknown  inhabitants  of  the  North  and  seatiainthe  abdomen,  particularly  under 

West,  who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy  the  short  ribs ;  but  when  it  has  increased 

a  delightful  climate.     In  earlier  times,  the  to  a  certain  degree,  it  manifests  itself,  in 

dwelling  of  Night  and  the  realm  of  Shades,  the  most  various  ways,  in  the  whole  body, 

and  the  Cimmerians,  who  lived  inperpetu-  as  there  are  few  diseases  of  which  the 

al  darkness,  were  placed  in  the  west.     In-  hypochondriac  does  not  at  some  time  or 

stead  of  these,  the  ancients  found  there  a  other  complain.     He  feels  a  pressure  on 

contented  and  somewhat  civilized  people,  the  right  side,  and  thinks  it  is  owing  to  a 

who  inhabited  a  soil  rich  in  gold,  and  complaint  of  the  liver;   be  has  pains  in 

tree  from  the  cold  north  winds  of  Greece,  the  breast,  and   immediately  apprehends 

against  which  the  Alps  and   Pyrennees  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  his  bead  feels 

appeared  to  screen  them.    Hence  origi-  heavy,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 

noted  the  report  of  a  people  enjor' 

petual  health  and  long  life ;  and  * 

the  especial  favorites  of  Apollo,  worship-  able ;    if  the  heart  1 

ped  him,  with  music  and  sacrifices,  on  usual,  a  pr-1™-  '«  <*•• 

plains  rich  in  fruit,  and  protected  from  the  and  an  ui       ( 

north  wind,  and   who,  for  thousands  of  indication  of  inveterate  u 

yean,  lived  in  a  perpetual  succession  of  All  these  efforts  of  the  dim 

nirea,    Asthe  West  gradually  became  pbcable  from  its  nature,  seat 

_jr  known,  the  name  of  Hwtrbartan*  Hypochondria  is  a    disturbance    of  the 

u  applied  exclusively  to  the  North.  functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 

Hrruiotf.    (See  TUani.)  abdomen.    Hence  the  sensibility  of  the 

HmanmESTiu ;  one  of  the  50  daugh-  nervous  system   is  morbidly  heightened, 

ten  of  Danaiis,  who  married  Lynceus,  son  but  its  power  of  action  lessened.    At  the 

of  ifigyptus.    She  disobeyed  her  father's  same  time,  the  separation  between  the 

bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her  nervous  system  of  the  abdomen  and  that 

to  murder  her  husband  the  first  night  of  of  the  brain  is  rendered  leas  complete,  so 

her  nuptials,  and  suffered  Lynceus  to  es-  that  certain  feelings  reach  the  brain,  and 

cape  unhurt  from  the  bridal  bed.     Her  thus  afreet  the  thoughts  much  more  than 

father  summoned  her  to   appear  and  an-  in  a  state  of  health.    The  disturbance  in  the 

swer  for  her  disobedience,  but  the  people  function  of  the  abdominal  nervous  sys- 

acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  reconciled  tern  produces  next  a  weakness  and  di« 

to  her  and  her  husband,  to  whom  be  left  turbance  in  die  digestion,  which  generally 

his  kingdom  at  his  death.     Some  say  that  produce  the  first  and  meat  numerous  at- 

Lynceus  returned  to  Argos  with  an  army,  tacks  of  hypochondria,  from  which  all 

and  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  others  originate,  in  proportion  as  the 

his  father-in-law,  and  usurped  his  crown,  morbid  sympathy  extends  over  the  w*-  -*- 

HlnasTHsG ;   a  mineral    principally  body.     Hence,  first,  is  produced  ; 

found,  in  rolled  rnaaaes,  upon  the  coast  of  contractions  under  the  short  r 
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times  on  one  ode,  sometimes  on  the  other,  than  one.  He  ought  to  avoid  sensual  in- 
sometimes  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  tor-  diligences,  hut  his  irritated  nerves  refuse 
pidity  of  the  bowels,  flatulency,  inflation  obedience  to  duty ;  he  ought  to  master 
of  the  abdomen,  want  of  appetite,  in-  his  feelings,  but  the  body  has  become  the 
creased  pressure, end,  generally,  disagree-  governing  power;  he  ought  to  take 
able  feelings  after  eating.  In  the  progress  much  exercise,  but  his  indolence  finds 
of  the  disease,  a  slow  and  somewhat  diffi-  continual  excuses  for  omitting  it ;  he 
cult  inspiration  comes  on,  indescribable  ought  to  observe  a  strict  diet  for  years, 
anxiety,  and  pain  and  giddiness  in  the  and  confidingly  follow  the  directions  of 
head.  Also,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  his  physician,  but  he  is  impatient  to  be 
this  organ  sometimes  suffers  pain  and  cured  immediately,  and  his  most  solemn 
sickness,  and  vomiting  takes  place.  For  promises  are  forgotten  in  a  week ;  he 
moments,  particularly  after  digestion  is  would  have  ten  physicians  at  once,  not  to 
finished,  the  hypochondriac  feels  easy,  follow  their  advice,  but  to  quarrel  with  all, 
well  and  Berene ;  but,  all  at  once,  the  old  and  to  tell  them  that  they  know  nothing 
complaints  seize  again  upon  their  victim,  of  his  case.  Thus  it  happens,  that  a  hyp- 
The  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  oehondriac  is  seldom  entirely  cured,  but, 
also  has,  as  well  may  be  conceived,  a  after  having  Buffered  for  years,  he  dies  of 
great  influence  upon  the  mind  and  humor  Borne  additional  disease ;  or,  in  very  ad- 
of  the  patient.  Sometimes  he  is  melan-  vanced  age,  when  the  irritability  of  the 
chory,  sometimes  gay  to  an  excess. .  tin-  nerves  is  lessened,  the  disease  disappears, 
interruptedly  occupied  with  the  state  of  Hypogastric  (from  lm,  under,  and 
his  body,  he  takes  notice  of  every  feeling,  ywnw,  the  abdomen) ;  seated  in  the  lower 
and  wishes  to  have  every  trifling  pain  ex-  pert  of  the  belly, 
plained,  considering  every  one  as  a  symp-  Httothzcatios*.  (See  Bottomry.) 
torn  of  a  serious  disease.  For  every  Htfsiptle;  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
thing  he  wants  physic.  In  the  hours  of  of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  women 
anxiety,  hypochondriacs  are  constantly  in  murdered  their  husbands,  in  their  sleep, 
dread  of  death.  Sometimes  anxiety  at-  because  they  bad  taken  Thracian  slaves 
tacks  them  so  suddenly,  that  they  must  for  concubines,  she  alone  preserved  her 
jump  up,  and  cannot  find  quiet  any  father,  and  concealed  him  in  the  island  of 
where.  Sometimes  memory  leaves  them,  Chios.  Hypsinyle  received  the  Argo- 
so  that  they  cannot  think  of  their  name,  nauts,  who  had  landed  on  Lemnos,  with 
In  the  midst  of  tbe  most  serious  cower-  g"181  kindness,  and  bore  Jason  two  sons, 
sarion,  nay,  even  of  prayers,  the  most  lu-  Thoas  and  Euneus.  When  the  Lemnian 
dicrous  ideas  or  images  strike  them,  women  discovered  that  Hypsipyle  had  pre- 
Others,  ail  at  once,  feel  a  desire  to  perform  served  her  father,  they  attempted  to  mur- 
ine strangest  actions,  from  which  they  der  her,  and  would  have  accomplished 
can  restrain  themselves  only  with  great  their  purpose,  bad  she  not  saved  herself 
difficulty.  This  deplorable  disease  may  by  a  timely  flight;  but  she  was  seized 
be  occasioned  by  any  circumstances  shortly  after  by  pirates,  who  sold  her  to 
which  disturb  the  functions  of  the  ab-  king  Lycus  (or  Lycurgus  of  Nemssa),  who 
dominal  nervous  system,  heighten  its  sen-  intrusted  her  with  the  education  of  his 
sitiveness,  debilitate  digestion,  and  lessen  son,  Opheltes.  When  the  army  of  the 
the  separation  of  the  reproductive  nervous  seven  princes  passed  through  the  territo- 
system  from  the  sensitive.  Among  the  ries  of  Lycurgus,  on  their  way  to  Thebes, 
chief  causes  are  great  exertions  of  the  they  found  Hypsipyle  alone  in  a  wood, 
mind  in  studying,  a  sedentary  or  rfiaaipat-  with  the  boy  at  her  breast  To  procure 
edlife,excess  in  exciting  liquore,  particu-  them  refreshment,  she  put  down  the  boy; 
lnrly  coffee ;  also  want  of  exercise  of  the  but,  while  she  was  gone,  a  serpent  killed, 
physical  and  mental  powers,  producing  him.  In  remembrance  of  him,  tbe  Greeks 
enrnci.  Hypochondria  is  physically  con-  instituted  the  Nemcean  games.  Hypsipyle 
Hidered  not  a  dangerous  disease.  It  is  was  thrown  into  confinement,  and  would 
true,  tbe  genuine  hypochondriac  believes,  have  atoned  for  her  misfortune  with  her 
at  least  for  six  days  of  every  week,  that  life,  had  not  her  sons  rescued  her. 
his  hour  is  come.  He  posses  a  wretched  Htkcania  ;  a  province  of  ancient  Per- 
existence,  and  is  a  real  torment  to  bis  sia,  encompassed  with  mountains,  and  fer- 
rhmily  and  physician.  Hypochondria  tile  in  wine  and  fruit  It  now  contains 
can  be  cured  but  slowly.  A  hypocbon-  the  northern  half  of  Khorasan  and  the 
driac  must  abstain  from  much  physic,  but  southern  portion  of  Mazanderan,  along 
the  difficulty  is  to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  the  Caspian  sea.  The  inhabitants  of 
He  would  often  rather  take  ten  medicines  Hyrcania  were  probably  descended  from 
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to  be  dying. 

pptmwq  inde-  These  complaints  were  once  ascribed  to 

pendent  sovereigns,  who  were  often  for-  vapors  arising  from  the  stomach, and  were 

midable  to  the  Parthian  monarchy.  called  by  tiiat  name.     They  were  once 

Hratw  Toa.     (See  TVa.)  very  fashionable  among  the  Indies.     Wo- 

Hysterics    are   with    women    nearly  men  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose  ner- 

the    earae    as    hypochondria   with   men,  voua  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are  the 

the   difference  which  really  exists   aria-  most  subject  to  hysterical  affectioua ;  and 

rag    from    the    peculiar   character   and  the  habit  which  'predisposes  to  these  af- 

constitution  of  women.     It  arises  from  a  tacks  is  acquired  by  inactivity  and  .a  and 

morbid  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  entaxy  life,  grief,  anxiety,   and    various 

and  manifests  itself  by  great  uneesmess,  physical  disorders.    They  ere  readily  ex- 

unuBua]  susceptibility,  occasioning  great  cited,  in  those  who  are  subject  to  them,  by 

trouble,  often  from  imaginary  causes,  and  strong   emotions,    especially    if  sudden, 

effecting  the  sufferer  even  to  team.     To  Hysterical  complaints  are  beat  prevented 

these  is  added  the  sensation   of  a  ball  by  a  judicious  careof  the  raontlnnd  phys< 

mounting  from  the  abdomen,  and  particu-  ical  education  of  girls.    Hen  of  uncom- 

lariy  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  where  man   nervous  sensibility  are    sometimes 

the  most  important  nerves  concentre,  and  aubject  to  disorders  not  essentially  differ 

occasioning  a   feeling    of    strangulation.  ent 

From  the  greater  susceptibility  in  the  ays-  Htstebofi  Pkotekoh  ;  two  Greek 
tern  of  women,  these  affections  are  more  words,  meaning  tkt  hut  fad;  hence  it  is 
universal,  and  appear  quicker  in  other  used  for  an  anachronism,  but  chiefly  to 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  mus-  designate,  in  grammar,  the  figure  in  which 
clea,  than  in  men.  Hence  spasms  of  va-  that  word  which  should  follow  is  used 
rious  kinds,  contractions  of  the  neck,  first ;  for  instance,  Valet  atqut  vwet  (he  is 
pains  in  the  head,  fainting  fits,  palpitation  well  and  Uvea).  It  is  often  used  to  pro- 
of the  heart,  appear  very  frequently,  and  duce  a  comic  effect;  for  instance,  JM  the 
are  sometimes  so  severe,    that   persons  teorW  and  Boriirn  talked  of  tf. 


I. 

I  i  the  ninth  letter  in  the  English  alpha-  near  affinity  of  the  two  sounds,  are  the 
bet,  and  the  third  vowel.  The  English  reason  that,  in  some  languages,  particular- 
language  is  the  only  one  known  to  us,  ry  in  Latin,  they  have  the  same  character; 
which  denotes,  by  this  same  character,  the  hence  it  waa  said,  t  is  a  vowel  in  booh 
two  totally  different  sounds  of  t  (as  in  pine)  cases,  end  a  consonant  in  others.  In  all 
and  I  (as  in  pin).  In  all  other  languages  Latin  words  of  Latin  origin,  i  preceding  a 
of  Western  Europe,  it  has  the  sound  of  t  vowel  (unless  it  follows  another  vowel),  is 
in  pin  and  tc  in  bttf,  which  is  the  same  a  consonant,  as  JhHM  (Jama),armino  (con- 
vowel,  onfr  in  the  former  case  short,  in  jicio);  hut  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
the  latter,  long.  Those  languages  which  vowel,  as  iambui,  iatpii.  In  words  of 
have  the  sound  >'  in  pine  express  it  by  a  Hebrew  origin,  it  varies ;  in  laa&us 
diphthong;  for  instance,  the  German  by  {Ciaudian,  epigr.  27),  it  is  a  vowel;  in  hi- 
fi  and  td ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  real  diphthong,  dtau,  a  consonant  With  the  propagation 
The  continental  t,  corresponding  to  the  of  Christianity,  Latin  became,  in  many 
English  tt,  is  produced  by  breathing  out,  respects,  the  model  of  other  language*, 
whilst  the  line  are  slightly  parted,  the  and  this  peculiarity  of  i  was  also  adapted 
mouth  drawn  back  a  little  at  the  comers,  by  most  of  them ;  so  that,  even  after  two 
and  the  tongue  curved  upwards,  yet  not  different  signs  {the » and  j)  had  been  adopt- 
so  as  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  If  ed  for  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  sound 
the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  oft,  they  nevertheless  were,  and  still  are, 
the  lips  remaining  in  the  same  position,  mixed  together  in  dictionaries  ;  but  the 
the  sound  of  j  is  produced,  which  change  fact  that  they  are  distinct  in  nature  (though 
takes  place,  particularly  if  t  precedes  an-  nearly  akin),  and  have  distinct  cheractats, 
other  vowel.    This  circumstance,  and  the  sufficiently  authorizes  us  to  separate  them. 
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As  the  position  of  the  mouth  required  for  friends.  Ibarra  invented  an  ink,  which, 
pronouncing  the  t  of  the  European  conti-  without  doing  injury  to  its  blackness,  he 
neat  (at)  is  such,  that  it  can  easily  be  as-  could  make  thicker  or  thinner  at  any  mo- 
anmed  from  the  position  necessary  for  the  menL  He  also  introduced  into  Spun  the 
pronunciation  or  other  vowels,  we  find  i,  art  of  smoothing  the  paper  after  it  was 
ra  many  languages,  the  final  vowel  of  sev-  printed.  As  be  never  left  bia  country,  he 
tend  diphthongs ;  as,  in  German,  «,  as';  in  invented  almost  all  the  improvements 
French,  ai,  m,  in,  &.c. ;  and  these  sounds  which  he  introduced, 
at  last  actually  became  one.  In  the  Greek,  Iberia,  in  ancient  geography ; — 1.  a  very 
the  i  (iota)  was  always  (i  vowel.  As  a  nu-  fertile  district  in  Asia,  which  consisted  of 
mend,  it  signified  ten ;  with  a  little  line  a  large  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
under  it  (J.),  ten  thousand.  The  Romans  mountains,  a  part  of  the  present  Russian 
used  I  to  signify  one,  and  they  continued  Georgia.  In  ancient  times,  this  country 
to  count  wiui  it  up  to  four  (I,  II,  III,  IIII).  probably  belonged  to  the  Persian  nionar- 
The  Roman  I,  put  before  a  V,  takes  away  chy ;  at  least,  una  seems  to  be  intimated  by 
■be  value  of  one;  hence  IV  is  equal  to  the  name  ofthe  river  Cyrus.  Alexanderand 
four;  and,  placed  after  V,  it  adds  one;  his  successors  did  not  penetrate  into  lbe- 
hence  VI  is  equal  to  six.  The  dot  over  ria.  The  Iberians,  probably,  therefore,  re- 
tbet  originated  in  the  14th  century.  I,  on  mained  independent  till  I'ompey  and 
Roman  coins,  was  the  mark  of  the  at,  in  Trajan  reduced  them  to  the  Roman  de- 
value and  weight.  As  an  initial  letter,  it  minion,  under  which  they  remained  till 
stands  for  idaa,  anptrator,  imperii,  indid-  ufler  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  They 
genii*,  invktus,  Asc.  It  is  a  French  prov-  were  afterwards  subject,  sometimes  to  the 
erb  of  a  person  occupied  with  trifles — tt  Turks,  sometimes-  to  the  Persians,  or  had  ' 
net  Us  point*  rur  Us  i  (he  is  dotting  their  own  princes.  2.  Spain  was  anciently 
bis  i's).  called  Ibtria,  and  the  principal  river,  Rtrut 

Iambus,  in  prosody ;  a  foot  of  two  syl-  (Ebro).    The  Iberi  or  Iberians,  probably 

lables,  a  short  and  a  long  one.    In  Latin,  the  most  ancient  European  nation,  driven 

the  iambic  verse  consists  of  four,  six,  or  (in  towards  the  West,  formed  the  basis  of  the 

thecomk  writers)  even  of  eight  feet.   The  population  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain  and  Lusi- 

odd  feet,  Le., the  first,  third  and  fifth,  may  tenia.     Their  language  still  lives  in  the 

be  iambuses,  spondees,  anapaests,-  dactyles  Basque.      The   Celts,  who    entered    the 

or  tribrachs  (but  never  trochees).     The  country   later,  were   intermingled    with 

even  feet,  however,  or  the  second,  fourth  them,  and  have  been  considered  as  the 

and  sixth,  must  be  iambuses.     The  more  original  inhabitants  of  Spain.    {See  Cdlt.) 

iambuses  there   ore   in    the    verse,   the  Iberub.    (See -Ear*.) 

mom  beautiful  it  is  considered.    An  iam-  Ibex  {copra  ibez).     This  animal  is  dis- 

bic  vene  of  four  feet  is  called  a  qualerna-  tmguished  by  large  knotted  horns,  reclin- 

tuu;  one  of  six,  a  tenariu* ;  one  of  eight,  ing  backwards ;  a  small  head;  large  eyes; 

an   oetonarBis.     The  German  language,  a  thick,  short,  strong  body ;  strong  legs ; 

having  a  prosody,  has,  of  course,  the  iam-  veiy  short  hoofs ;  and  a  short   tail.     Its 

bus,  and  makes  great  use  of  it  in  poetry,  body  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  with  a 

The  iambic  metre  is  also  the  fundamental  mixture  of  hoary  bain;  its  belly  is  of  a 

rhythm  of  many  English  verses.  tawny  white ;  its  legs  partly  black,  partly 

Iar  ;  a  Russian  word,  signifying  bonk,  white ;  the  space  under  the  tail,  in  some 

and    appearing    in    many    geographical  individuals,  is   tawny,  in    others  white, 

names;  as,  famlaf,  bank  of  Die  Scmvon-  The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is  furnish- 

ics.  ed  with  a  beard.    These  animals  ore  sel- 

Iarbas.    (See  Dido.)  (lom  found,  except  in  the  most  precipitous 

1  bar  ha,  Joachim,  printer  to  the  king  of  and  inaccessible  heights  of  lofty  moun- 
Spnin,  was  bom  at  Saragassa,  and  died  tains,  where  they  assemble  in  flocks, 
Nov.  23,  1785,  59  years  old.  He  raised  sometimes  consisting  of  10  or  laindividu- 
the  art  of  typography  to  an  excellance  ok.  During  the  night,  they  feed  in  the 
before  unequalled  in  Spain.  From  his  highest  woods,  but,  at  sunrise,  they  again 
press  were  issued  magnificent  editions  of  ascend  the  mountains,  till  they  have 
the  Bible,  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  Mariana's  reached  the  most  perilous  heights.  They 
History  of  Spain,  Don  Quixote,  and  the  are  remarkably  swift,  and  display  amazing 
Spanish  translation  of  SallusL  The  lat-  agility  and  dexterity  in  leaping.  They  are 
ter,  which  appeared  in  one  folio  volume,  objects  of  the  Chase,  but,  from  the  muc- 
in 1772,  was  made  by  the  Infant  don  Ga-  ceseible  nature  of  ihe  places  to  which  they 
briel,  and  is  very  rare,  as  the  prince  die-  generally  resort,  their  dexterity  in  leaping, 
tributed  the   whole    edition    among   his  and  the  danger  attendant  on  a  pursuit  of 
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them,  the  ibex  hunter  must  have  ■  head    that  of  the  middle  too,  in  some,  smooth,  in 
a  bear  to  look  down  from  the  moat    others,  serrated  on  its  inner  edge.     The 


tremendous  precipices  without  tenor,  ad-  ibes  perform  ft  powerful  and  elevated 
ilre*>  and  surB-foaiedneae  in  the  most  dif-  flight,  extending  their  neck  and  legs,  ai  ' 
ficult  pases,  and  also  much  strength,  vig-    uttering  a  hoarse  croak.     The  I.Jalan 


ivity.    Another  danger  attend-  f us  (Tern.)  ia  neariy  two  feet  in  length,  and 

a  chase  is,  that  the  ibex,  when  varies  much  in  its  plumage  at  diitereni 

close  pressed,  will  sometimes  turn  on  hie  ages.    This  species  builds  m  Asa,  and  is 

pursuer,  and  tumble  him  down  the  preci-  found  on  the  streams  and  takes,  in  flocks 

pices,  unless  he  has  time  to  lie  down,  and  of  30  or  40.     They  migrate  periodically  to 

' '           ""  ..-  —  ..-  •   -------  -u__B  j>Wr  Qau  ^ 


ibex  will  mount  an  almost  perpendicular    white  ibis,  stay  also  later.     In  their  pss- 

"  '""IfHun- 


pemul  tl 

rock  of  15  feet,  at  three  successive  bounds,  sage,  they  an  numerous  in  Poland,  H 
appearing  merely  to  touch  it,  to  be  repelled,  guy,  Turkey  and  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
like  an  elastic  substance  striking  against  a  They  occasionally  visit  the  banks  of  the 
hard  body.  The  fore  legs  being  consid-  Danube,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and,  more 
erably  shorter  than  the  hinder,  enables  rarely,  England  and  Holland.  Tbe  while 
these  animals  to  ascend  with  more  facility  ibis  [I.  rtugiom,  Cuv.)  arrives  In  Egypt 
than  to  descend,  and  hence,  when  pursu-  about  the  tune  that  the  inundation  of  the 
ed,  they  always  attempt  to  gain  the  sum-  Nile  commences,  its  numbers  increasing 
mits  of  the  mountains.  They  inhabit  the  or  diminishing  with  the  increase  or  dimi- 
chain  of  mountains  extending  from  mount  nution  of  tbe  waters ;  and  it  migrates  about 
Taurus,  between  Eastern  Tart&ry  and  Si-  tbe  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is  first 
heria.  In  Europe,  they  are  found  on  the  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  This  species  does 
Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  chains,  and  in  not  collect  in  large  flights:  Savigoy  has 
tbe  Grisons  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  observed  not  more  than  6  or  10  together. 
The  season  for  hunting  them  is  during  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  fowl ;  the 
August  and  September,  when  they  are  head  and  neck  bare ;  the  body  white ;  tbe 
usually  in  good  condition.  The  old  males  primaries  of  the  wings  tipped  with  shining, 
haunt  more  elevated  spots  than  the  fe-  ashy  black,  among  which  tbe  white  forms 
males  and  younger  animals.  Their  voice  oblique  notches ;  the  secondaries  bright 
is  a  sharp,  short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  black,  glossed  with  green  and  violet ;  the 
the  chamois,  but  of  shorter  duration :  quill-feathers  of  the  tail  white.  These 
sometimes,  and  especially  when  irritated,  two  species  arc  the  birds  which  were 
they  make  a  snorting  noise.  Tbe  female  adorer!  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of 
seldom  lias  more  than  one  young  one  at  which  numerous  mummies  are  found.  It 
a  time :  to  this  she  pays  great  attention,  is  remarkable  that,  with  the-  excellent  de- 
defending  it  with  courage  and  obstinacy,  scription  of  the  white  ibis,  given  by  Hero- 
As  to  the  stories  of  their  throwing  tbem-  dolus,  before  their  eyes,  naturalists  so  long 
selves  down  the  steepest  precipices,  and  gave  the  name  of  that  bird  to  individuals 
contriving  to  fall  on  their  horns,  when  which  are  totally  different.  The  bird  dc- 
closely  pursued,  or  banging  by  these  ap-  scribed  by  Perrault  as  the  Ail  bianc,  by 
pcndages  over  gulfs  by  a  projecting  tree  Brisson  as  the  tfrur  Candida,  and  by  Linrue- 
till  the  danger  be  passed,  we  must  confess  us  as  tbe  tantalut  uVu,  and  considered  by 
that  they  appear  In  us  very  problemati-  these  naturalists  to  be  the  present  species, 
col.  differs  from  it  in  size,  and  in  having  the 

Ibidem  [Latin] ;  in  tht  taint  place  f  gen-  ridge  of  the  beak  rounded,  its  tip  slightly 

erally  contracted,  as  Aid.) ;  used  for  refer-  grooved  on  each  side,  and  the  nostrils  at 

ences.  the  root.     Consequently  it  is  not  an  ibis ; 

Ibis  ;  a  genus  of  birds  found  in  all  parts  for,  in  this  bird,  the  beak  is  not  grooved, 

of  the  world,  except  Australia,  but  more  and  the  nostrils  extend  nearly  from  the 

particularly  in  warm  climates.      Generic  base  to  tbe  tip  of  the  beak.    The  ibis  feeds 

characters. — beak  arched,  long,  slender,  upon  insects,  worms,  testaceous  animals, 

i hick  at  the  base, and  qiiadraiiguUir,rouiiil-  and  sometimes  on  small  fish,  and  not,  as 

ed  at  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse  ;   nostrils  has  beeu  said,  on  snakes.     The  scarlet 

linear,  extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip  ibis  (/.  rubra)  a  found  in  tbe  hottest  parts 

of  the  beak,  mid  dividing  it  into  three  dot-  of  America  in  large  flocks,  and  frequently 

lions,  of  which  the  uppur  is  the  broadest,  the  old   are  separated   from  the    young; 

and  flattened ;  head  and  throat  hare ;  legs  birds.    Tbey  fly  rapidly,  but  rarely,  except 

longish  and  four-toed,  the  front  webbed  at  at  morning  and  evening,  in  search  of  food, 

their  base  as  far  as  Die  first  joint,  die  hind  The  plumage  is  scarlet-,  beak  naked;  part 

toe  very  long,  all  provided  with  claws;  of  Die  cheeks,  legs  and  feet,  pale  red.     Be- 
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fore  tbe  scarlet  ibis  reaches  its  full  age,  its  Only  a  few  fragment!  of  his  work*  have 
plumose  varies  remarkably.  It  is  a  very  comedown  to  us.  The  death  of  Ibyciis  is 
splen did  bird.  It  sometimes  appears  i a  the  the  subject  of  Schiller's  beautiful  ballad 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  Other  spe-  Dit  Knmkhe  del  Ibykus  (tbe  Cranes  of 
eiea  are  found  in  India,  Madagascar,  cape  Ibycus). 
of  Good  Hope  and  Mexico.  The  Greek  Icinus.  (See  Dadalut.) 
and  Roman  writers  contain  many  fabulous  Ice;  every  frozen  liquid:  in  a  more 
stories  relating  to  the  ibis,  which  it  would  limited  sense,  frozen  water.  As  soon  as 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  Savigny,  in  his  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  solid  state 
learned  work — Ffattrire  Niitureilt  ft  My-  again  gives  way  to  tbe  liquid.  We  see, 
thulogique  dt  Clba — examines  all  the  ques-  then,  that  ice  a  nothing  but  water  de- 
rions  connected  with  this  subject  His  prired  of  its  caloric,  (q.  v.}  The  freezing 
chief  hypothesis  is,  that  the  ibis  did  not,  of  water  is  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable, 
in  point  of  Gust,  destroy  snakes,  but  that  that  the  greatest  naturalists  have  thought 
the  reverence  attached  to  it  by  tbe  Egyp-  it  worthy  of  a  careful  investigation.  Ex- 
dans  arose  from  its  return  into  their  coun-  pose  a  glass,  filled  with  water,  to  a  degree 
try  with  the  Etesian  winds,  at  the  com-  of  cold  producing  ice  ;■  an  extremely  thin 
mencement  of  the  season  of  abundance,  film  of  ice  is  observed  first  on  the  surface 
Tbe  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  cold  air. 
great  numbers  in  the  excavations'  in  Slender  threads  of  ice  ere  soon  seen  to 
Egypt  shoot  out  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
lutAHiM  ;  the  Turkish  for  Abraham,  generally  forming  with  it  obtuse  or  acute, 
and  the  name  of  many  sultans  and  grand  seldom  right  angles  ;  from  these  rays,  new 
viziers  distinguished  in  Ottoman  his-  ones  continually  shoot  out,  till  the  whole 
tory.  Among  them  was  Soliman's  grand  surface  is  covered  with  a  single  coating ; 
vizier,  born  in  Genoa,  of  the  family  of  the  while  this  process  is  going  on,  a  great 
Giuatiniani,  and  carried  by  pirates  to  Con-  number  of  air-bubbles  arise,  as  in  boiling, 
stantinople.  He  was  strangled  in  1536,  at  which  pass  out  of  tbe  water  when  the 
the  instigation  of  Roxelana,  (See  Sativum.)  congelation  is  slow;  but  when  it  is  sud- 
Ibra him  Pacha,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pres-  den,  they  are  frozen  in,  and  by  their  ex- 
eat pacha  of  Egypt,  was  born  about  1795,  pension  cause  rents  in  the  ice.  Although 
commanded  an  expedition  to  Sennaar  and  cold  generally  produces  contraction,  ice 
Dongola,  and,  in  1825,  led  the  Egyptian  occupies  a  larger  space  than  water ;  if  is 
forces  against  Candia  and  the  Morea.  He  hence  specifically  lighter,  and  floats  upon 
desolated  tbe  Morea,  until  the  battle  of  it  Those  persons  are  in  an  error,  who 
Navarino,  in  1828,  put  a  stop  to  his  devas-  suppose  that  ground-ice,  as  it  is  called, 
rations.  (See  Greece.)  rises  from  the  bottom  of  (he  water  af 
.  Inters  ;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  contempo-  ter  freezing.  A  kind,  however,  called  on- 
rary  with  Anacreon,  in  the  middle  of  the  char-ice,  appears  to  be  formed  at  tbe  bot- 
aixtl)  century  before  tbe  Christian  era,  torn,  or,  at  least,  under  the  surface,  of  rapid 
and,  according  to  the  genera)  account,  a  rivers,  perhaps  owing  to  the  comparative- 
native  of  Rhegium  in  Italy.  He  went  to  ly  slow  motion  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
Samos  during  the  reign  of  Poly  crates  over  of  a  stream.  It  is  well  known,  that  stag- 
thst  island,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  nant  water  freezes  sooner  than  flowing  wa- 
there.  Tt  is  related,  that,  while  on  a  jour-  ter  iperfect  rest,  however,  seems  tobeunfa- 
ney,  he  was  surprised  and  murdered  by  vorame  to  freezing,  for  we  know  by  experi- 


declared  that  the  cranes,  which  happened  when  its  temperature  is  reduced  much  be- 
to  be  flying  over  their  heads,  would  re-  low  the  freezing-point;  but  u  little  agitation 
venge  his  death.  The  robbers  afterwards,  is  sufficient  to  change  it  into  ice.  Sen-water, 
in  Corinth,  seeing  a  flock  of  cranes,  one  and  in  general  all  sah  water,  freeze  with 
of  them  said  ironically,  "See  the  avengers  greater  difficulty,  because  the  salt  and 
of  Ibycus."  These  words  were  heard  by  other  ingredients  retain  the  caloric  longer, 
a  bystander,  who  reported  them  to  the  Salt  is,  moreover,  separated  in  the  process 
magistrates.  The  robbers  were  in  conse-  of  freezing,  and  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
queues  seized,  and,  after  confessing  their  souattcerromsea-watersometimeaafibrds 
crime,  were  executed.  Ibycus  is  said  to  potable  water.  Salts,  however,  produce  a 
have  left  seven  books  of  lync  poetry,  in  the  degree  of  cold  beyond  the  freezing  temper- 
Doric  dialect,  and  to  have  invented  the  mu-  ature,  and,  by  means  of  them,  we  can  cool 
steal  instrument  called  the  tambuea,  with  a  water  much  below  tbe  freezing  point,  while 
kindofpoetryinvvnicbbesunghiaownlife.  it  still  remains  fluid.  Moat  salts  have  this 
and  which  was  called,  after  him,  ltyam.  property ;  especially  nitre,  muriate  of  am- 
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mouin,  and  common  salt  A  degree  of  nous.  It  consists  of  spicular  shoots  or 
cold  sufficient  fin-  the  freezing  of  water  thin  flakes,  which  detain  within  thek  in- 
niay  be  produced  by  them  in  summer,  or  terstices  the  stronger  brine.  Thin  ice 
even  over  a  fire.  Artificial  ice  is  formed,  never  yields  punt  water,  but  if  the  brine 
aiao,  by  exposing  pure  water,  in  proper  be  first  drained  ofi)  the  icy  mass  will  yield 
vessels,  to  such  freezing  mixtures.  The  a  brackish  liquid,  which  may  sometimes 
more  severe  the  cold,  the  greater  the  be  drunk.  Sea-waler  usually  congeals  at 
hardness  and  firmness  of  the  tee;  and  the  about  27°  of  Fahr.  Within  the  arctic 
ice  of  the  polar  regions  can  hardly  be  circle,  tbe  congelation  begins  by  the  first 
broken  with  a  hammer.  In  the  severe  of  August,  end  a  sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of 
winter  of  1740,  a  house  was  built  at  1'e-  an  inch  thick,  is  fonned  in  a  single  night, 
tersburg,  from  the  ice  of  tbe  Neva,  524  In  a  short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  tbe 
feet  long,  164  wide,  and  30  high ;  and  polar  seas  is  covered  with  a  vault  several 
notwithstanding,  the  enormous  weight  of  feet  thick.  As  soon  as  the  summer  beat 
the  roof,  which  was  Likewise  of  ice,  the  commences,  it  is  softened,  and,  with  die 
lower  parts  of  the  building  did  not  receive  lira  swell  of  the  ocean,  breaks  up,  and  the 
the  smallest  injury.  The  pieces  of  ice  fields  of  the  saline  ice  are  thus  annually 
were  hewn  to  the  form  and  shape  required,  formed  and  destroyed.  The  whalers  call 
adorned  and  arranged  according  to  the  rules  a  large  expanse  of  saline  ice  ajEeid;  one 
of  architecture.  Before  the  palace  stood  of  smaller  dimensions,  aJ!ot ;  when  a  field 
six  cannons  of  ice,  which  were  turned  on  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a  pack. 
a  lathe,  with  the  carriages  and  wheels  of  If  the  ship  can  sail  freely  through  the 
ice,  and  two  mortars  formed  like  cast  floating  pieces  of  ice,  it  is  called  dri/l-tee. 
pieces.  The  cannons  were  six-pounders,  A  portion  of  ice  rising  above  tbe  common 
which  are  commonly  loaded  with  three  level  is  called  a  hummock,  being  produced 
pounds  of  powder;  these,  however,  were  bv  the  crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 
loaded  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  The  ice-blink  is  a  whitish  appearance  in 
carried  a  ball  of  stuffed  hemp,  and  some-  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  fields  of  ice, 
times  of  iron.  The  balls,  at  a  distance  of  which  reflect  the  light  obliquely  against 
GO  paces,  passed  through  a  board  two  the  atmosphere.  Much  ice  is  exported 
inches  in  thickness:  the  ice  of  the  cannons  from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  Southern  Stales  of the  U.  States.  Theex- 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  yet  portation  began  in  1605,  and  has  been  ta- 
il resisted  tbe  force  of  the  explosion.  The  creasing  ever  since.  Id  1619,  when  ice  was 
ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the  scarce  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  a 
arctic  seas,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  vessel  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
consists  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  produced  in  order  to  take  ice  from  an  iceberg,  and 
by  tbe  congelation  of  fresh,  and  the  other  succeeded,  though  with  some  damage,  in 
by  that  of  salt  water,  Tbe  snow  on  the  procuring  a  cargo,  which  she  carried  to 
islands  or  continents,    being    melted   in  Martinique. 

Bummer,  forms  collections  of  fresh  water,  Artificial  Int.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
which  soon  freezes,  and  increases  yearly,  mans  used  various  means  to  preserve 
until  the  mass  becomes  mountainous,  and  snow  and  ice  to  cool  their  drinks:  still 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  they  never  carried  this  ait  to  such  perfec- 
cUfts.  The  melting  of  the  soon,  which  tion  as  the  modems  have  done.  We  are 
is  'afterwards  deposited  on  these  enor-  now  better  acquainted  with  the  means 
mous  blocks,  likewise  contributes  to  their  of  producing  artificial  cold.  Experience 
growth,  and,  by  filling  up  the  holes  and  teaches  us,  that  cold  arises  from  the  evap- 
crevicea,  renders  tbe  whole  solid.  When  oration  of  liquids.  With  vitriolic  ether, 
such  a  mass  has  reached  the  height  of  and  still  better  with  nitric  ether,  artificial 
1000  or  3000  feet,  the  accumulated  weight,  ice  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  in  the 
assisted  by  the  action  of  tbe  ocean  at  its  middle  of  summer  and  on  the  wannest 
base,  plunges  it  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  days.  Ice  is  formed  in  the  East  indies, 
driven  southwards  by  the  winds  and  cur-  in  Calcium  and  other  places,  principal- 
rents,  and  known  to  mariners  under  the  ly  by  evaporation.  In  the  level  coun- 
mune  at'icebtrg.  The  icebergs  consist  of  tries  there,  snow  and  frost  are  never 
a  clear,  compact,  solid  ice,  with  a  bluish-  known ;  but  in  order  to  have  cooling  ma- 
green  tint.  From  the  cavities  in  them,  teriab  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  inhab- 
the  northern  whalers  fill  their  casks  with  itants  collect  snow  and  ice,  during  the 
pure  fresh  water.  The  other  kind  is  the  winter,  from  the  high  mountains,  and 
field-ice,  or  frozen  sea-water,  which  is  po-  throw  portions  of  it  into  small  earthen 
roue,  incompact,  and  imperfectly  diapha-  pans,  unglazed,  which  at  sun-down  are- 
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filled  with  WttN.    The  pans  are  inserted  protruding  through  eternal  snows.     The 

in  the  earth,  two  feet  deep,  covered  with  glaciers  oryotub  cover  a  great  part  of  the 

dry  straw,  and  evaporation  is  then  suf-  island.     The  most  extensive  is  that  called 

fered   to  go  on.      ui   clear  weather,  bo  JQo/s  yajfad,  behind  the  mountains  of  the 

much  caloric   is  absorbed   from  the  re-  east  coast,  forming,  with  little  interruption, 

maining  water  by  this  evaporation,  that,  a  chain  of  ice  and  snow  mountains,  aup- 

writh  the  help  of  the  snow  floating  in  it,  posed  to  fill  a  space  of  3000  square  miles. 

the  whole  becomes  ice;  this  ia  then  put  in  The  progressive  movement  of  the  glaciers 

deep  caves  before  sun-rise,  and  preserved  is  observed  here  as  well  as  in  Switzerland, 

for  summer.     About  the  middle  of  the  and  the  moraine,  or  rampart  of  debris,  beap- 

16th  century,  the  custom  of  cooling  drink  ed  together  by  its  descent,  has  been  seen,  in 

with  saltpetre  was  introduced  into  Italy,  some  places,  60  feet  high,  and  composed 

Afterwards,  the  method  of  increasing  the  of  large  rocks.     The   Snaifell,  by  a  late 

cold  of  snow  and  ice  by  a  mixture  of  surrey  of   the    island,  is    found   to    be 

saltpetre  became  common.    The  prepare-  6363  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 

tion  of  artificial    ice   gradually   became  loftiest  mountain  on  the  island.     Most  of 

more  usual;  and  what  was  at  first  only  the  high  mountains  are  slumbering  rolca- 

r.o  experiment,  at  length  became  an  object  noes.    Hot  springs  and  boiling  fountains 

of  luxury.     In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  are  found  every  where.     The  volcano  of 

century,  ice-cups  were   introduced,  and  Krabla,  between  1734  and  173%  poured 

fruits  frozen  in  ice  were  brought  upon  the  forth  streams  of  lava,  which  covered  sev- 

tables.     Soon  after,  the  French  began  to  end  square  leagues.     In  1755,  Katlegiaa, 

freeze  the  juices  of  all  savory  fruits  for  on   the  eastern  shore,  burst   forth    with 

desserts,     Ice  is  most  used  for  the  purpose  tremendous  fury.    The  eruption  was  ac- 

of  cooling  in  summer,  in  the  south  of  compauied  with  earthquakes  so  violent, 

Italy  and  in  the  U.  Stales.  that  the  people  thought  the  destruction  of 

Iceland,  an  ieland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  island  at  hand.     The  detonations  of 

on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle,  between  the  mountain  were  heard  30  leagues,  and 

lat-  63°  3»  and  66°  33'  N,  and  Ion.  13°  15'  showers  of  ashes  fell  on  the  islands  of 

and  34°  4tf  W,  area  about  40,000  square  Feroe,  100  leagues  distant    Fifty  farms 

miles,  is  supposed  by  many  to   be  the  were   destroyed,   and   rocks  of   pumice- 

Ultima   Thule   of   the   Romans.    About  stone  and   lava,   carried  down  mto  the 

A.  D.  860,  Naddodr,  a  Norwegian  pirate,  sea,  formed  promontories  extending  three 

was    driven    on    the    coast      Gaidar,  a  leagues   from   the   shore.      These    rocks 

Swede,  circumnavigated  it  in  864 ;  Floke,  mill  project  above  the  sea,  where  formerly 

a  Norwegian,  remained  on  it  two  winters,  were  40  fathoms  of  water.    In  1783,  an 

and  gave  it  its  name  from  the  quantities  eruption  from   mount  Skeidera  covered 

of  ice  which  drifted  into  the  bays.    The  with  lava  some  of  the  best  districts  of  die 

first  Norwegian  colony  arrived  there  in  island ;  the  clouds  of  ashes  impregnated 

874.    Christianity  was  introduced  in  981,  the  air  with  noxious  particles ;  the  waters 

and  formally  adopted  in  1000.     In  1361,  were  corrupted,  the  fish  driven  from  the 

the  islanders  submitted   to  the  king  of  coasts,  and  famine  and  pestilence  ensued. 

Norway.     Iceland  affords  the  spectacle  The  miseries  which  succeeded  this  erup- 

of  a  peaceful,  religious,  and  even  literary  tion  destroyed,  in  two  years,  9000  pr-' 


of  a  peaceful,  religious,  and  even  literary  tion  destroyed,  in  two  years,  9000  people 
society,  existing  for  reatitriea  under  all  the  (a  fifth  part  of  the  population),  with  98,000 
disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate.  In  its  horecs,i90rW0shecr>,nndmoretliaiill,000 
physical  structure,  the  action  of  fire  is  head  of  cattle.  The  eruptions  of  mount 
every  where  evident  No  stratified  rocks  Hecla  are  rather  numerous  than  violent 
have  been  seen,  nor  any  of  which  the  The  last  took  place  in  1833.  The  height 
igneous  origin  ia  generally  contested,  of  Hecla  is  5310  feet  The  population  ia 
Lava  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  confined  to  the  jiords  or  friths  round  the 
The  interior  of  Iceland  (not  less,  perhaps,  island.  Some  of  the  low  mountains  are 
than  36,000  square  miles)  is  a  dreary  covered  with  coarse  grass,  affording  sum- 
waste,  only  partially  known  to  the  natives,  iner  pasturage  for  the  cattle ;  but  the  only 
who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  explore  it  permanently  occupied  spots  are  along  the 
in  search  of  lost  sheep,  for  the  most  part  shore.  The  rivers  are  numerous  and  of 
presenting  only  a  dark  surface  of  lava,  considerable  size,  especially  on  the  north- 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the  era  side.  There  are  also  many  lakes  in 
south  are  extensive  tracts  of  melted  rock,  the  interior.  Springs  or  jets  of  boding 
through  which  rents,  100  feet  wide,  ex-  water  are  frequent :  those  named  the  Gty- 
tsnd  tor  several  miles.  Above  these  wilds  mrt  are  most  famous,  perhaps  on  account 
ore  lofty  mountains,  with  volcanic  rocks,  of  their  accessibility .    Tbey  are  about  30 
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mike  N.  N.  W.  of  Heck,  in  a  plain  cot-  frequently  succeed  the  moat  sultry  days, 

ered  with  hot  springs  and  steaming  aper-  The  vegetable  productions  are  compare - 

lures.    The  Great  Geyser  rises  from   a  lively  few.     Many  varieties,  however,  of 

tun  eel-shaped  basin,  lined  and  edged  with  mow  and  lichens  are  found.      In  the  ibr- 

siliceoua  depositions.     The  pipe  at  the  eats,  the   birch    trees   hardly   reach  the 

bottom,  from  which  the  jet  issue*,  is  about  height  often  feet ;  with  these  are  mingled 

10  feet  m  diameter,  and  the  basin,  at  its  several  varieties  of  the  willow,  and  a  few 

outer  edge,  is  about  56.     The  emissions  solitary  individuals  of  roe  pyrin  demesnes 

generally   take  place  at  intervals  of  six  and  mountain  ash.    The  bogs  are  covered 

hours,  preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise  or  with  coarse  grass.     The  Icelanders  may 

loud  report,  like  that  of  artillery,  with  an  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 

agitation  of  the  ground.     The  column,  aa  ancient  Scandinavians,   having  probably 

measured  by  a  quadrant,  has  been  seen  to  undergone  leas  change,  for  nearly  a  thou- 


is  high  as  213  feet  The  hot  springs  sand  years,  than  any  other  European 
nrai  the  inhabited  parts  are  used  for  eeo-  nation.  They  are  generally  tall,  with  no 
nomical  purposes;  food  is  dressed  over    peculiar  physical  cnaracterisrJc,    except, 


them  ;  and,  in  some  places,  huts  are  built  perhaps,  the  length  of  tl 
over  BmaJI  fountains  to  form  steam-baths,  countenances  are  open,  their  complexion 
In  other  parts  of  the  island  are  seen  cal-  fair,  their  hair  light  colored,  and  rarely 
dronsof  boiling mud,  emitting  sulphureous  curled.  Corpulency  is  rare.  The  bouses 
exhalations.  Pestilential  airs  have  been  differ  only  in  size.  An  outer  wall  of  turf, 
known  to  issue  from  particular  spots  in  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  often  six 
the  plains,  during  the  volcanic  eruptions,  feet  thick,  encloses  all  the  apartments.  On 
which  have  destroyed  all  who  approached,  one  side,  generally  thai  facing  the  south, 
Mineral  springs,  of  many  kinds  and  every  are  three  or  more  doors,  for  the  moat  part 
temperature,  are  found;  some,  highly  im-  painted  red.  These  Open  into  the  dwell- 
pregoatcd  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  call-  inn-bouse,  the  smithy,  dairy,  cow-house. 
ed  by  the  people  ale  tprings,  having,  it  is  -The  door  of  the  house  opens  into  a  long, 
said,  the  power  of  inebriating.  Iron  and  dark,  narrow  passage,  from  which  apart- 
copper  are  found,  but  the  mmes  are  not  ments  branch  on  each  side.  Each  cnam 
worked,  for  want  of  fuel.  The  only  mine-  ber  has  a  separate  roo£  and  is  lighted  by  a 
ral  from  which  the  people  derive  a  reve-  small  pane  of  glass,  or,  more  commonly, 
nue  is  sulphur,  of  which  the  supply  ap-  of  timnjiirn,  four  or  five  inches  in  diame- 
peara  to  be  inexhaustible.  Extensive  ter.  The  thick  turf  walls  occupy  more 
mountains  are  intrusted,  to  the  depth  of  space  than  the  apartments  which  they 
some  inches,  with  this  substance,  which,  enclose.  The  damp  smell  which  proceeds 
when  removed,  ie  again  deposited  in  beau-  from  them,  with  the  darkness,  the  fifth,  and 
riful  crystals  by  the  hot  steam  from  below,  the  stench  of  fish,  renders  these  dwelling* 
Fossil-wood,  impregnated  more  or  less  insupportable  to  strangers.  Several  fiuni- 
with  bitumen,  is  found  in  abundance,  lieflsrxnetimesfiveinthesaiwmBssoftujf. 
and  might  afford  valuable  stores  of  fuel  to  All  the  members  of  the  family  sleep  in 
the  people,  if  they  had  more  activity.  It  one  apartment,  which  is  also  the  general 
is  called  tvrturbrand,  and  is  used  chiefly  eating  room.  The  kitchen  is  the  only 
in  the  smithies,  and  in  small  quantities,  room  in  which  a  fire  ia  kept  Thewomen 
Basaltic  columns  are  seen  in  many  places,  are  unceasingly  employed.  The  servants 
The  winter,  though  unsettled,  is  perhaps  are  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of 
less  severe  than  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  poor  farmers,  and  often  intermarry  with 
The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rarely  the  children  of  their  masters.  The  diet  of 
sinks  to  zero,  and  the  medium  tempera-  the  people  is  very  simple.  They  eat  great 
lure  of  the  winter  months  is,  perhaps,  not  quantities  of  butter,  generally  in  a  rancid 
much  below  the  freezing  point;  the  at-  state;  when  thiB  is  scarce,  tauow  is  used, 
mosphere  is  generally  clear,  and  the  long  They  breakfast  on  sour  milk.  The  flesh 
nights  are  cheered  by  the  aurora  bortakt.  of  the  shark  or  sun-fish  is  sometimes 
The  floating  ice,  from  the  coast  of  Green-  eaten,  when  it  has  become  tender  from 
land,  has  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the  putrescence.  Freeh  meat,  rye  bread  and 
cold,  and  brings  with  it  polar  bears,  which  sago  soup  are  holyday  fare.  The  richer 
commit  great  ravages  on  the  flocks  and  inhabitanto,  however,  are  not  unacquainted 
herds.  Prom  November  to  February,  the  with  wine,  London  porter,  and  other  ftr- 
inhabitants  hardly  stir  from  their  houses,  eign  luxuries.  To  a  stranger,  the  moat 
which  are  nearly  buried  in  snow.  In  palatable  and  healthful  article  of  Iceland 
July  and  August  the  thermometer  often  diet  is  the  tithe*  JalnndictM,  now  much  in 
stands  at  80  or  90  degrees,  but  sharp  frosts  vogue  as  a  specific  in  cases  of  consump- 
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tion.  .  Turf  is  the  general  fuel ;  drift-  times,  durinf  the  season.  Swans  are  nu- 
wood  and  rurturbrand  or  fossil-wood  are  roerous  in  the  lakes  and  manhee.  Their 
more  rarely  used.  One  of  the  chief  cares  down  and  leathers  bring  in  a  good  reve- 
of  the  Icelander  is  to  lay  in  provisions  nue  to  the  people.  The  tern,  ptarmigan, 
for  winter;  and,  next  to  his  nocks  and  golden  plover  and  snipe  are  common, 
herds,  theaeaishiscbief  resource.  About  The  shores  are  frequented  by  myriads  of 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  people  of  sea  fowl.  Cod,  haddock,  ling,  skate  aud 
the  interior  and  of  the  northern  districts  halibut  ore  taken  on  the  coast  Herrings 
begin  to  move,  and  a  great  part  of  the  visit  the  north  coast  in  extensive  shoals,  in 
male  population  migrates  to  the  western  June  and  July,  and  are  caught  in  huge 
and  south-western  coasts.  Many  travel  quantities.  The  cod  is  the  principal  object 
over  300  miles  to  the  place  which  they  of  the  Dade  with  Denmark.  Previous  to 
choose  for  a  fishing  station.  About  the  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  Brit- 
beginning  of  May,  they  return,  leaving  the  ish  were  largely  engaged  in  the  Iceland 
fish,  not  yet  perfectly  dried,  to  the  care  of  cod-fishery,  ana  had  150  vessels  ho  em- 
some  one  residing  on  the  spot.  The  best  ployed  at  the  beginning  of  die  17th  ceu- 
salmon  abound  in  all  the  rivers.  The  tury.  At  present  it  is  carried  on  wholly 
cow,  the  horse  and  the  sheep  are  the  by  the  Icelanders.  The  haddock  forms  a 
principal  sources  of  wealth,  comfort  and  very  large  share  of  the  food  of  the  inhab- 
subsistence  to  the  Icelander.  The  sheen  itants.  Mechanical  industry  is  much  liiu- 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  moetly  horned ;  dered  by  the  want  of  good  limber  and 
some  have  only  two,  others  three,  four  fuel.  The  jaws  and  ribs  of  whales  are, 
and  upwards.  They  are  milked,  as  well  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  used  in  the 
as  the  cows,  twice  in  every  twenty-four  frames  of  bouses  and  boars.  The  quanti- 
houra-  The  wool  is  not  sheared,  but  left  ties  of  drift-wood  from  the  west  are  amaz- 
lo  fall  off  spontaneously.  The  women  ing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fiords,  in 
pick,  clean  and  spin  it  The  cows  give,  which  it  is  chiefly  collected,  are  the  car- 
lo, 12,  or  even  30  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  neuters,  coopers  and  boat-builders  of  the 
The  horses  are  small,  but  well  formed  and  island.  The  hot  springs  in  the  Borgar 
active.  The  poorest  peasant  has  four  or  fiord  enable  them  to  give  the  boards  the 
five.  Every  one  can  shoe  his  horse ;  even  requisite  pliancy.  The  staple  exports  are 
the  bishop  and  the  chief-justice  are  some-  fish,  oil,  feathers,  sulphur  and  salt  mutton; 
times  seen  thus  employed.  In  1770,  three  the  imports  are  wood,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee, 
reindeer  were  brought  from  Norway,  and  iron  and  fishing-tackle.  During  the  last 
have  greatly  multiplied.  Herds  of  50 —  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 
100  are  frequently  seen.  They  are  not  the  people  of  Iceland  suffered  much, 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  are  very  their  usual  supplies  of  hooks,  cordage, 
difficult  to  kill.  Hogs  and  goats  are  rare,  grain,  &.c,  being  cut  off.  The  Icelanders 
The  dogs  resemble  those  of  Greenland,  are  a  remarkably  BTare  and  serious  peo- 
There  are  two  kinds  of  foxes,  the  white  pie,  apparently  phlegmatic,  but  extremely 
or  arctic  {ctaiit  Wopur),  and  the  blue  fox  animated  on  subjects  which  interest  them. 
(C.jvliginasaa).  Tne  lower  orders  of  the  Vice  and  crime  ere  hardly  known  among 
people  have  a  superstitious  reverence,  them.  To  their  religious  and  domestic 
mingled  with  aversion,  for  the  seal.  On  duties  they  are  strictly  attentive,  and,  in 
the  west  coast,  this  animal  is  taken  for  the  their  dealings  with  others,  display  a  sera- 
sake  of  its  nit.  Aware  of  its  observant  pulous  integrity.  There  are  very  few  of 
and  inquisitive  disposition,  the  people  kin-  them  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and 
die  fires  to  attract  it  to  the  shore,  and  nets  many  among  the  better  class  would  be 
are  spread  to  take  it.  Sometimes  these  distinguished,  by  their  taste  and  learning, 
animals  are  met  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  most  cultivated  society  of  Europe, 
up  the  country,  being  attracted  by  the  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
lights  in  the  nouses.  They  are  easily  which  the  lower  orders  are  so  well  in- 
tamed,  and,  if  young,  are  put  into  ponds  formed.  The  traveller  is  often  attended 
and  fed  daily.  They  soon  become  as  by  guides  who  can  converse  with  him  in 
tractable  as  a  dog.  In  June,  the  eider  ducks  Latin.  The  brilliant  period  of  Icelandic 
visit  the  coast  to  nestle.  [Sec  Eider  Duck.)  literature  was  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
They  are  so  familiar  as  to  build  their  nosts  century.  A  printing-press  was  introduced 
all  round  the  roots,  and  even  inside  the  in  1530,  by  a  Swede  named  Mathieson. 
houses.  A  severe  penalty  is  inflicted  on  The  first  types  were  of  wood,  and  rudely 
those  who  kill  them.  The  down  which  formed,  but  before  the  end  of  that  century, 
the  bird  takes  from  her  breast  to  cover  her  several  valuable  publications  appeared,  die- 
eggs  is  removed  twice,  and  even  three  playing  remarkable  typographical  elegance. 
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In  1779,  an  Icelandic  society  was  instituted  to  undergo  bis  sentence,  m  it -is  not 
ui  Copenhagen,  i/ompriaing  130  of  the  easy  to  find  an  executioner  among  the 
most  (earned  and  intelligent  men  of  the  islanders.  The  taxes  paid  are  very  trifling, 
island.  Ii  was  dissolved  in  1790.  Another  not  perhaps  exceeding  50,000  rix  dollars. 
was  established  in  the  island  in  1794,  with  The  laws  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
1200  members.  The  society  have  pub-  the  poor  are  very  strictly  enforced.  Tbrov 
lished  two  books  of  Thoriahson's  tranala-  are  no  hospitals  except  for  lepers,  who  are, 
tion  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  The  re-  unfortunately,  common.  The  sick,  aged 
mainder  has  not  been  printed.  A  com-  and  infirm  are,  therefore,  billeted  o  " 
■■■■■■—  -'-'ion,  which  is  fanners,  who  are  obliged  to  give  re: 
l  of  this  great  their  kindred  within  die  fourth  degi 
,  ....  .  t,  b  procured  by  consanguinity.  Hospitality  is  a  prominent 
Mr.  Henderson.  The  Icelander*  have  virtue.  Iceland  was  formerly  more  popu- 
elso  translations  of  Pope,  Young,  and  seve-  lous  than  at  present.  The  history  shows 
ml  other  English  writers.  Several  schools  that  the  climate  has  been  gradually  grow- 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  11th  century,  ing  more  severe  and  the  soil  more  un- 
The  only  school  on  the  island  at  present  grateful.  There  is  a  considerable  excess 
is  at  Beasearad.  But  the  instruction  of  his  in  the  female  population,  and  the  longevity 
children  is  one  of  the  regular  occupations  of  the  women  is  greater  than  tbat  of  the 
of  the  Icelander,  who  finds  a  zealous  men,  owing  to  the  greater  hardships  of 
assistant  in  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  The  the  latter.  In  1804,  the  forms  amounted 
ecclesiastical  code  of  the  country  allows  to  4751,  the  homed  cattle  to  20,325,  the 
the  clergy  to  prevent  any  marriage  where  .sheep  to  218,818,  the  horses  to  36,524. 
the  female  is  unable  to  read.  The  amuse-  Reikiavik,  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  is 
rnentB  of  the  people  are  chiefly  literary,  the  seat  of  the  governor,  the  episcopal 
In  all  their  social  meetings,  the  repetition  see,  the  supreme  court,  and  is  the  prinri- 
of  poetry,  and  the  reading  of  the  logos  or  .pal  mercantile  station.  It  contains  about 
histories,  constitute  the  chief  entertain-  550  inhabitants.  About  15  miles  from  the 
merit.  The  reformation  was  introduced  south  coast  are  the  Vestmanna  islands,  14 
in  1551,  and  at  present  there  is  no  relig-  in  number.  Only  one  of  them,  Heimacy 
ious  dissension  among  the  natives.  The  or  Home  island,  is  inhabited.  The  in- 
inhabited  part  of  the  island  is  divided  into  habitants  (only  160)  support  themselves  by 
184  parishm.  The  island  forms  one  hish-  fishing  and  bud-catching.  In  1637,  sunt 
of  trie.  Every  clergyman  keeps  a  register,  Algenne  corsairs  carried  off  the  occupants, 
showing  the  moral  and  religious  stale  of  Those  who  survived  were  ransomed  in 
his  parish.  3000  copies  of  the  Icelandic  1636,  but  only  13  persons  regained  thek 
Bible  were  printed  by  the  British  and  native  island. — Seethe  translation  of  Okf- 
Foreign  Bible  society,  in  1813,  for  gratu-  sen  and  Povelsen's  TratxU  n  Iceland 
itous  distribution  in  the  island.  The  gov-  (published  in  Paris,  1803,  5  vols,  Svo.) ; 
ernment,  as  in  other  Scandinavian  nations,  Letters  on  Iceland,  fry  Von  Trail  (London, 
was  originally  aristocratic  When  the  1780);  Tratxls  in  Iceland  mlBlQ,  by  SirG. 
island  became  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  S. Mackenzie  (Edinburph,1811h  Journal  nf 
the  distinctions  of  rank  gradually  disap-  a  Residence  m  Iceland,  by  E.  Henderson 
peered.  The  governor  of  Iceland  is  gen-  (Edin,  1818).  For  the  literature,  see 
erally  a  Done,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Mallet's  Introduction  to  the.  History  o/Dcn- 
Denmark.  The  royal  authority  has  not,  mark;  Sehlozer's  Fragments  of  Northern 
at  present,  any  constitutional  check,  but  is  History ;  Fin  Johnson's  ISmL  Berks,  h- 
exercised,  nevertheless,  in  u  mild  and  pa-  landica* ;  and  Eichhoms  Mg.  GrsMchie 
terns!  way.  The  supreme  court  of  judi-  der  Liter atur, 
cature  is  held  annually  at  Reikiavik.  An  Iceland  Moss.  {See  Lichen.) 
appeal  is  permitted,  in  all  coses,  to  the  Ice  Plant  {mesenbryanlhcrnvm  crystal- 
courts  at  Copenhagen.  The  laws  are  lintan).  This singular  plant  has  received 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  ancient  code,  the  above  appellation  from  the  little  trans- 
called  jonsbok,  compiled  in  1280.  The  parent  vesicles  which  cover  its  whole  sur- 
civilization  of  the  Icelanders  is  in  nothing  face.  The  stems  are  herbaceous,  as  large 
so  remarkable  as  in  the  completeness  of  as  the  little  finger,  spread  upon  the  ground, 
their  legislation.  Trial  by  combat  was  end  very  much  ramified ;  the  flowers  are 
abolished  in  1001,  and  punishment  for  white,  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  tbe  genua,  fur- 
wilchcrafl  in  1690,  nearly  30  years  before  nisbed  with  a  great  number  of  Tiuear  pet- 
a  similar  improvement  was  made  in  the  ols,  which  give  them  die  appearance  of 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  In  case  of  capital  compound  flowers,  though  belonging  to 
conviction,  the  criminal  is  sent  to  Norway  a  very  different  family.    It  is  a  native  of  the 
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(  of  South  Africa,  the  Canaries,  themselves,  by  gliding  down  their  throats, 
and  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ath-  is,  of  course,  a  mere  table.  Many  other 
ens.  The  other  species  of  maembryan-  fabulous  stories  are  related  of  the  ich- 
t/iemum,  upwards  of  300  in  number,  neumon  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  era,  Herodotus,  ^Elian,  Diodorus,  riiny, 
remarkable  genera  ofplants,  are,  almost  &c  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in 
without  exception,  confined  to  South  Afii-  seizing  serpents  by  the  neck,  in  such  a 
en,  and  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  its  manner  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  tbem- 
vegetation.  selves.      Lucan    alludes    to    this  (in  lib. 

Icetas  ;  tyrant  of  Leontini,  who  caused  iv,  724),  in  speaking  of  the  asp.    The  ich- 

the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion,  who  had  fled  neumon  is  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 

to  him  for  protection,  to  be  thrown  into  houses  in  Egypt,  and  is  more  useful  than 

the  sea.     lie  was  called  in  by  the  Syracu-  a  cat  in  destroying  rats  and  mice.     They 

sans  against  the  tyrant  Dionysus,  whom  grow  very  lame,  are  exceedingly  active, 

he  defeated.     But  his  ambitious  designs  springing  on  their  prey  with  great  agility. 

induced  the  Syracusans  to  have  recourse  They  often  squat  on  their  haunches,  and 

to  the  Corinthians,  under  Timoleon  (q.  v.],  feed  themselves  with  their  fore-paws,  like 

who  defeated  Icetas(345B.C.),forcedhim  a  squirrel.     They   are  great  enemies  to 

to  resign   his  power,  and   renounce  his  poultry,  and  will  often  reign  themselves 

league  with  the  Carthaginians.    Having  dead  till  their  prey  comes  within  reach, 

again  taken  arms  against  Timoleon,  he  Like  the  cat,  they  are  great  lovers  of  fish, 

was  captured,  and  put  to  death,  with  his  When  they  sleep,  they  bring  their  head 

wife  and  children.  and  tail  under  their  befly,  and  appear  liku 

IcBivErjNO.i  [herpata,  IlligA.  These  a  round  balL  Their  voice  is  very  soft, 
animals  belong  to  the  civet  family,  and  somewhat  like  a  murmur,  and,  unless  they 
are  distinguished  from  their  kindred  gene-  be  struck  or  irritated,  they  never  exert  it, 
ru  by  their  narrower  and  more  pointed  Their  great  disadvantage,  (is  domestic  an- 
muzzle,  by  the  shape  of  their  lower  lip,  imala,  is  their  unconquerable  predilection 
and,  more  especially,  by  the  absence  of  die  for  poultry,  which  they  destroy  whenever 
double  cavity  beneath  the  toil,  which  is  they  have  an  opportunity,  for  the  purpose 
replaced  by  a  single  pouch,  of  considers-  of  sucking  their  blood.  In  a  wild  state, 
ble  size,  but  destitute  of  secreting  glands,  they  swim  and  dive  in  the  manner  of  an 
Their"  hair  is  long,  brittle,  and  generally  otter,  continuing  beneath  the  water  for  a 
variegated  in  color.  The  ordinary  color  great  length  of  time,  and  support  there- 
of its  coat  is  chestnut  brown  ana  fawn ;  selves  by  fishing.  These  animals  are 
nose  and  paws,  deep  chestnut,  or  black,  shortlived,  but  grow  very  rapidly. 
It  is  about  IB  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  Ichneumon  is  also  the  name  of  a  large 
root  of  the  tail.  Thehabitsof  theichneu-  genus  of  insects,  belonging  to  the  great 
mon  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ferret,  order  of  hymmoptera.  As  the  species  of 
In  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  so  their 
their  sanguinary  disposition  and  predatory  manners  are  extremely  diversified ;  but,  in 
habits  render  them  a  great  annoyance  to  the  general  outlines  of  their  character, 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  destruction  they  they  all  agree,  particularly  in  their  depre- 
cause  among  poultry.  This  is,  how-  dabons  among  the  insect  tribes.  In  some, 
over,  compensated,  in  some  degree,  by  the  the  female  has  a  wimble  attached  to  her  ab- 
incessant  war  they  wage  against  reptiles,  domen,  and  with  this  instrument,  delicate 
the  eggs  of  which  they  devour  with  great  as  it  appears,  she  is  capable  of  perforating 
avidity.  The  mast  celebrated  species  in-  the  hardest  substances.  The  lar™  of  wasps 
habits  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  the  devoted  prey  of  these  insects,  who 
where  it  ffl  called  Pharaoh's  rat.  It  is  very  no  sooner  discover  one  of  their  nests,  than 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  they  perforate  the  clay  of  which  it  is  con- 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  SiouL  It  structed,  and  deposit  their  eggs  within  it. 
is  of  a  gray  color,  and  has  a  long  tail,  ter-  Others  glue  their  ova  to  the  skin  of  a  cat- 
minatedtw  a  black  tuft;  it  is  larger  than  a  erpUIar,  whilst  others,  again,  penetrate 
cat,  hut  formed  like  the  weasel.  This  through  it,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  its  body, 
species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient  Egyp-  In  all  these  cases,  the  young,  as  soon  as 
liana  amongst  their  numerous  dmnrnes,  they  are  batched,  prey  on  the  caterpillar 
on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits  or  larva,  without,  however,  destroying  it 
which  it  confers  on  man  by  the  destruc-  at  once,  as  upon  the  life  of  its  victim  mat 
tion  of  crocodiles,  whose  era  it  digs  out  of  the  spoiler  appears  to  depend.  The 
of  the  sand  and  sucks.  The  story  of  caterpillar,  in  fact,  seems  healthy,  until  tho 
its  overcoming  these  formidable  reptiles  lame  of  the  ichneumon  have  spun  their 
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cocoons  and  entered  the  chrysalis  state. 
We  often  see  caterpillars  fixed  to  a  leaf  or 
branch  by  the  threads  spun  by  (he  ichneu- 
mon. These  carnivorous  insects  an  of 
various  sizes ;  some  are  so  small  that  the 
aphis,  or  plant-louse,  serves  as  a  cradle  for 
their  young ;  others  again,  from  their  size 
and  strength,  are  formidable  even  to  the 
wider,  destroying  them  with  their  power- 
mi  stings. 

Ichthyology  [ftwii  the  Greek  ix«»f  and 
Xtrm)  is  the  science  of  fishes,  or  that  part 
of  zoology  treating  on  these  animals. 
Under  the  head  of  Piehet  (q.  v.  J,  a  general 
account  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
this  division  of  animated  nature  has  been 


given.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  pre- 
sent their  classification  according  to  (be 
latest  authorities.  The  following  table  has 
been  arranged  from  the  last  edition  of  Le 
Begat  .Immal,  and  will  show  the  great 
improvements  and  additions  that  nave 
been  made  in  ichthyology  by  the  learned 
author.  He  justly  observes,  that  this  chat 
of  animals  presents  great  difficulties  when 
it  is  wished  to  subdivide  it  into  orders, 
founded  on  fixed  and  obvious  characters. 
Fishes  form  two  distinct  series,  vifc,  juk 
properly  speaking,  and  the  chondmptay 
gimtorcartQagintwM.  Thefirstaredivided 


ACANTHOPTERyGIENS. 


Perca,JL 
Labrai,  Cut). 
Lutes,  Cuv. 
Centropomus,  Laeep. 
Grammistes,  Cuv. 
Aspro,  Our. 
Apoyon,  Laetp. 
Cheilodipteres,  Laetp. 
Pomntomus,  Rug. 
Ambassis,  Cammen. 
Lucio-Perca,  Cite. 
Sub-genera,  5. 


Serranus,  Cuv. 
Plectra  pom  a,  Cut). 
Diacope,  Cm. 
Meaoprion,  Cue. 
Acerina,  Cue. 
Rj pticus,  Cue. 
Polyprion,  Cue. 
Centropristis,  Cuv. 
Gristee,  Cue. 
Cirrhites,  Commert. 
Chironemus,  Cuv. 
Pomona,  Cm. 
Centrarchus,  Cue. 
PriBcanthus,  Cue. 
Doles,  Cw. 

Therapon,  Cuv. 
Pelates,  Cuv. 
Helotee,  Cub. 

Trtcbodon,  Stdler. 


Hotocentrum,  ArtedL 
Myripristis,  Cuv. 
Beryl,  Cue. 
Trachichtys,  Shaw. 
Sub-genera,  3. 

Division  II. 
1NGULAR. 
Trachinus,  L. 
Percia.fl. 
Pinguipes,  Cuv. 
Percopnis,  Cue. 
UranoscopuB,  L. 

Diviaio*  III. 
ABDOMINAL. 
Polyoemus,  L. 
Sphyrtena,  Bl. 
Paralepis,  Ouv. 
Mu  litis,  L. 

Sub-genera,  3. 

Family  II. 
Trigla,  L. 
Prionotes,  Laetp. 
Peristedkin,  Laetp. 
Dactyl  opteres,  Laetp. 
Cephalacanthes,  Laeep. 
Cotms,  L. 
Hemitripterus,  Cuv. 
Hemilepidotus,  Cuv. 
Platycephalus,  Cue. 
Scorpatna,  L . 
Pterois,  Cue. 
Mepsias,  Cue. 

Agriopes. 
Pelora. 

Synanceja,  K. 
Monocentris,  BL 
Gaaterosteus,  Cue. 


Oreoaoma,  Cuv. 

Sob-genera,  4. 

Family  III. 
SCLENOIDEjE 
Scis&oa,  L. 
Eques,BL 
Hsemuhm,  Cue. 
Prwtinoma,  Cue. 
Diagramma,  Cue. 
Lobotes,  Cuv. 
Chrilodactyles,  Laeep. 
Scolopsides,  Cm.   ' 
Micropores,  Laeep. 
Amphiprion,  BL 
Premnas,  Cuv. 
Pornacentres,  Laeep, 
Dascyllus,  Cue. 
Glyphisodon,  Laeep. 
Hehas. 


Family  IV. 

SPAROIDjE. 
Sargus,  Cue. 
Chrysophris,  Cuv. 
Psgrug,  Cuv. 
Pagelus,  Cue. 
Dentex,  Cuv. 
Cantharus,  Cue. 
Boops,  Cuv. 
Orjlada,Cue. 

FamHT  V. 
MAWADEJi, 

Mania,  Cw. 
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Family  VI. 

SQU.AMMIPENNjE. 
Chsetodon,  L. 
Pseous,  Commas. 
Pimele  pterus,  Lacep. 
Dipterodon,  Cm. 
BranM,BL 
Pempheria,  Cue. 
Taiotes,  Cub. 

Sub-genera,  7. 


Xiphias,/,. 
Centronotua,  Lae. 
RhinchobdeUa,  BL 

Notacanthua,  BL 
Seriola,  Cm. 
Nomeue,  Cut. 
Temnoduu,  Cat. 
Caranx,  Cm. 

ZeuK,L. 


Se*eriiius,  Cm. 
Kataa,  BL 

CoryphceiiB,  L . 
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Family  XX 

MUGILOIDEiE. 

Mugil,  L. 

TetragonuniH,  Aim. 
Atbenua,  L. 


Family  XII. 


Blenniua,  L. 
Anarrhichas,  L. 
Gobi  us,  L. 
Callionymus,  L. 
PIttyptere,  KvhL 
Chirue,  Setter. 


familt  xni. 

PECTORALS  PEDICU- 
LATE. 

Lopbius,L. 
Bntrschus,  .Bi. 


Family  VIII. 

TjEMODEJS. 
Lepidopus,  Gmion. 
Tnchiurua,  L. 
Gjomerrm,  BL 
Stylephonia,  Sh. 
Cepofn,!*. 
Lopboics,  Giomit. 

Family  IX. 

THEUTOIDEf . 
fiiganuB,  Jbrat, 
Acanthurus,  Laetp 
Prionurra,  Laetp. 
Naseus,  Co  mmtri . 
Axinurus,  Cue. 
Priodon,  Cue. 

Family  X. 
GILL-COVERS  PLAITED. 

Poly  Ki-ail  thus,  KvM. 
Macropodea,  Laetp. 
Heloetomue,  KuhL 
Oaphrotnenus,  Comma*. 
Trtehopodes. 
Spirubranchus,  Cm. 
Ophicephalua,  BL 
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Family  XIV. 
LABROIDEiG. 

Labrue,  L. 
Xiri  chtby  s,  Cm. 
C  hro  mis,  Cue. 

Sub-genera,  16. 

Family  XV. 
MOUTH  ELONGATED. 
FibCutariti,  L. 
CentriacUB,  L. 


Cobitis, 


Family  I. 
CYPRWOIDE-E. 

Si7- 

Anablops,  BL 
Pcecilia,  Scbn. 
Lebias,  Cue. 
FuniluliiR,  Laetp. 
Molinesia,  Luutur. 
Cyprinodon,  Laetp. 

Subgenera,  10. 

Family  IL 

ESC 


Family  HI. 

SILUROIDE*. 
•  Silunis,  L. 
HaJaptemm,  Laetp. 
Ajpredo,  L. 

Loricariuji. 

16. 


Family  IV. 
SALMONOIDEjE. 

Salmo,  L. 


Stemoptyx,  ii 

Bub-genera,  !0. 

Family  V. 

CLUPEOIDEj£. 
Clupea,  L. 

Odontognath  ub,  Lactp. 
Pristigaster,  Cm. 
Notopterua,  Laetp. 
Engraulia,  Cup. 
Mejrnlops,  Local. 
Elopa,L. 
Buurinus,  Qmuaer. 
Cbirocentrua,  Cue. 
Hyodon,  Ltxucur. 
Erythrinua,  Gron. 

Sudia,  Cue. 

Oateoglowum,  VanddU 
LcpisosteUB,  Laetp. 
Polypterua,  Gtaf 


Ordbk  III. 

MALACOPTERYGIENS 

SUBBRACHIENB 

Family  I. 

GADOIDEJS. 

Gadua,  L. 
Macrorus,  BL 

Sub-genera,  9. 

Family  II. 

PLEURONECTOIDE.E. 

Pleuron  ec  tea,  L. 
Sub-genera,  6. 


ICHTHYOLOGY— ICOLHKILL. 


Order  IV. 


MA  LA COPTER YGIEN9 

APODES. 
Murana,  &. 
Saccopnarynx,  Mitchell. 
Gyranotus,  L. 
Gymnarchus,  Cm. 
Leptocejihaltis,  Pen. 
Ophidium,  L. 
Ammodyles,  L. 
Sub-geaera,  II. 


Order  V. 

LOPHOBRANCHLE. 

Syngnathus,  L, 


Order  VI. 

PLECTOGNATHliE. 

Family  I. 

GYMNODONT.E. 

Diodon,  L. 
Tetrnodou,  L. 
Orthagoriscus,  Sch. 
Triodon,  Cuv. 

Family  II. 
8CLERODERHATA. 

BaUstes,.^ 
Ostracion,  L. 


The  second  series  of  fishes, 
or  the  cartilaginous,  is  divid- 
ed into  two  orders— the  *ru- 
riona,  or  those  with  fret 
branchial: 

Acipenser,  L. 


Sob-genera,  % 

Order  II. 

BRANCHLE  FIXED. 

Family  I. 

PLAGI06TOSLE. 

Squelus,£. 
Zygasna,  Cue. 
Squatina,  Dan. 
Pnstig,  Lath. 
Rain,!,. 

8ub-geaen,  10. 

FamutII. 

CYCLOSTOmuE. 
Petromyzoo,  L. 


found  on  many  seals,  rings,  lamps, 
and  tombstones,  belonging  to  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  Each  character  forms 
an  initial  letter  of  the  following  words : 

'IijroBf  Xjnffri[  B«S   Y1»f  £nrJip  ,'    that   IS,    Jutlt 

Cftrirt,  (Ae  Son  of  God,  lAe  iSonor.  The 
picture  of  a  fish  is  also  sometimes  engraved 
on  similar  works,  having  •  mystical  mean- 
ing. The  latter  may  have  merely  originated 
from  the  word  Ixjh,  Bn^  tn"B  again  from 
the  initials  of  the  above-mentioned  words; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  an- 
cient Christians  gave  to  the  image  of  the 
fisb  (so  much  revered  as  a  religions  sym- 
bol among  most  ancient  nations)  a  mys- 
tical meaning,  containing  some  allusion  to 
their  religion  ;  as  many  signs  and  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced  from  ante-Christian 
times,  with  some  change  of  meaning.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  nations  who  ex- 
pressed all  their  religious  and  scientific 
conceptions  symbolically,  should  adopt 
the  fish  as  an  emblem.  On  account  of 
e  fertility,  the  fish  was  emblem- 


_  _ ;  and,  aa  many  kinds  of  fish  indicate, 
by  certain  motions,  the  changes  of  weath- 


came  sacred  to  them.    The  fish  i 

shipped  by  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  by  the  Western  Asiatics  in  gen- 


IcOlmkill,  or  1-Colukb-eili.  ;  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  called  by  the  monkish  writ- 
ers Zona.  Its  original  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known  in  its  vicinity,  was  I,  signify- 
ing itland ;  but,  St.  Col umba  having  found- 
ed b  monastery  there,  it  came  to  be  called 
I-Colwnb-UU  (the  Island,  Columba's  Cell). 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a 
channel  about  a  half  a  mile  wide.  Icohn- 
kill  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian 
for  the  ruins  of  is  ancient  religious  edi- 
fices. These  were  established,  about  the 
Eir  565,  by  St.  Columba,  who  left  Ireland, 
native  country,  with  the  intention  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  Picts.  The 
remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  all  con- 
structed of  fine  senile,  together  with 
crosses  and  sepulchral  monuments,  are  the 
antiquities  now  extant.  The  exact  date 
of  none  of  the  former  is  known,  but  the 
church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  queen 
Margaret,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
11th  century.  It  is  built  in  the  form  or  a 
cross,  164  feet  long  without,  and  34  broad ; 
the  body  of  the  church  is  60  feet  in 
length,  and  the  two  aisles  of  the  transept, 
or  cross,  are  each  30  feet  long  and  18  broad 
within  the  walls.  The  east  window  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  workman 
ship.  In  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  rises 
""  feet  square,  and  between  70 


tombs  of  48  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of 
Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  inonarcha,  and 
one  king  of  France.    The  Cell  of  I  be 


